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PREFACE 


The  works  of  the  late  Professor  Mahan  are  too  well  and 
too  favorably  known  to  need  special  comment  from  the 
present  Editor. 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Civil  Engineering  ajv 
peared  when  engineering  as  a  learned  profession  was  scarcely 
recotjm'zed  in  this  country,  and  when  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  instruction  upon  the  science  which  pertains  to  it 
was  given  in'  our  8cho(0s.  Descriptions  of  processes  and  of 
M'orks  executed  were  the  essential  means  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation *vhich  was  needed  by  the  engineer.  This  determined 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  work,  which  is  deacri^ftlve, 

M(M-e  rettently,  numerous  schools  have  been  established, 
which  are  intended  to  ffive  thorouffh  instruction  in  the  scien(!e 
of  engineering,  and  in  which  the  c<iui*8es  of  instruction  are 
largely  filled  with  matJuuiatical  (Dialysis,  But  analysis 
alone,  however  important,  can  never  take  the  place  of  des(;i*ij)- 
tive  matter.  Every  successful  structure  sci'ves  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  all  future  similar  works.  Thus  the  expe- 
rience of  one  may  become  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Before  his  untimely  death,  Professor  Mahan  had  prepared 
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a  thorough  revision  of  this  v7ork,  and  about  one-third  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  press  when  the  present  Editor  took 
charge  of  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original  autlior 
by  preserving  the  essential  character  of  the  work,  and  retain 
ing  nearly  all  the  matter  which  he  had  prepared  ;  still,  1  have 
omitted  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  deemed  non-essential, 
and  condensed  others.  I  have  also  added  considerable  new 
matter,  which  is  scattered  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  had  in  charge.  I  trust  that  my  labois 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

De  V.  W. 

Hosoxxv,  Aug,^  MBH, 
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CHAPTER  L 

BUILDING     MATERIALS. 

1.  STomE.  II.  Lime.  HI.  Limekilns.  IV.  Mortars. 
V.  Concretes  and  Betons.  VI.  Mastics.  VII.  Brick. 
VIII.    Wood.      IX.    Metals.      X.    Paints,  Varnishes, 

ETC. 

summary. 

BTTiLDma-MATBRlALS,    their   properties,    application,    and    classification 
(Arts.  1-2). 


STONE. 

SiiilCTouB  Stones. — Sienite,  Porphyry,  Green*Stone,  Granite  and  Gneiss, 
Mica  Slate,  Buhr  or  Mill  Stone,  Hom-Stone,  Steatite  or  Soap-Stone, 
Talcoee  Slate,  and  Sand-Stone  (Arts.  3-16). 

Argillaceous  Stones. — Roofing-Slate,  Graywacke  Slate,  and  Hornblende 
Slate  (Arts.  17-20). 

Calcareous  Stone&  — Common  Limestone.  MARBLEa  — Statuary  Marble, 
Conglomerate  Marble.  Birdseye  Marble,  Lumachella  Marble,  Verd 
Antique  Marble,  Veined,  Golden,  Italian,  Irish,  etc. ,  Marbles.  Localities 
where  the  Limestones  and  Marbles  are  found  and  quarried  for  use  (Arts. 
21-29),  Gypsum  (Art.  30). 

•     Durability  of  Stone  (Arts.  31-36). 
Effects  of  heat  on  Stone  (Art  37). 
Hardness  of  Stone  (Art.  38). 
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IL 


LBCE. 

a 

Classification  of  Lime. — Common  lime,  Hydraalio  lime,  Hydraulic 
cement,  Limestones  that  yield  Hydraulic  limes  and  Hydraulic  ce- 
ments, Analyses  of  these  stones  (Arte.  d9-49).  Physical  characters  and 
tests  of  Hydraulic  Limestones  (Arts.  50-55).  Calcination  of  Lime- 
stones (Arts.  56-60). 

III. 

LniEKILKS. 

Classification  and  Kinds  of  (Arts.  61-77).  Methods  of  reducing  cal- 
cined stone  to  powder;  by  slaking;  by  grinding  (Arts.  78-95).  Arti- 
ficial hydraulic  limes  and  cemente  (Arts.  (96-103).  Puzzolana,  eta 
(Arts.  104-114). 

^ 

IV. 

MORTAR. 

Classification  of  (Arts.  115-116).  Uses  of  (Art.  117).  Qualities  of, 
on  what  dependent  (Arte.  117-120).  Classification  of  Sand  (Arte.  131- 
127).  Composition  of  Hydraulic  mortar  (Arts.  128-184).  Mortar  ex- 
posed to  weather  (Arte.  185-138).  Manipulation  of  Mortar  and  Concrete 
(Arts.  139-142).  Setting  and  durabiUty  of  Mortar  (Arte.  143-150). 
Theory  of  Mortars  (151-152). 

Y. 

CONCRETES  AND  BET0N8. 

Concrete  of  Common  LntB,  Manttfacturb  and  Uses  (Arte.  154-157). 
Beton,  ite  composition,  manufacture  and  uses  (Arte.  158-161).  Beton 
Coignet  (Arte.  162-166).  Ransome's  artificial  stone  (Art.  167).  Beton 
agglomcr^  (Arte  168-182).  Adhesion  of  Mortar  to  other  materials 
(Arte.  183-186). 

VI. 

MASTICS. 

Mastics,  Composition  of  (Art.  187).  Bituminous  Mastic,  Composition 
and  Manufacture  of  (Arte.  188-198). 

VII. 

BRICK. 

Proferties,  Uses  and  Manitfacturb  of  (Arte.  199-209).  Fire-Brick 
(Art  210).     TQes  (Art.  211). 
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vm. 

WOOD. 

TucBBit,  Kinds  of  (Art  212>.  Parta  and  properties  of  the  tranloi  of 
Trees  (Arts.  218*214).  Felling  of  Trees  (Arts.  215-216).  Girdling  and 
Ixurking  tmnks  of  Trees  (Art.  217).  Methods  of  seasoning  Timber 
(Arts.  224-225).  Wet  and  dry  rot  (Art  226).  Preservation  of  Timber 
(Arts.  227-242).    Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  (Arts.  243-248). 


IX. 


METALS. 

Cast  Ibon,  Varieties  of  (Arts.  249-263).  Wrought  Iron,  VarietieB  of 
(Arts.  264-277).  DarabUitj  of  Iron  (Arts.  278-289).  Preservatlyes  of 
Iron  (Arts.  290-298).     Corrugated  Iron  (Art.  299).     Steel  (Art  800). 

OOPPBR  and  its  alloys  (Art  801). 
ZINO  and  ite  aUoys  (Art  802). 
TIN  (Art  803). 
liBAB  (Art  804). 


PAINTS   AND  YABNI8HES. 

Paints,  Composition,  Uses  and  Dubability  of  (Arts.  805-808).  Var- 
nishes, Composition  and  Uses  of  (Arts.  800-811).  Varnish  for  Zindced 
Iron  (Art&  812-818).  Zoofagous  Paint  (Art  314).  Methods  of  presery- 
ing  exposed  surfaces  o£  Stone  (Art  815). 


1.  A.  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  properties  of  building  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 
An  engineer,  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  materials,  and  to  apply  them  so  that  uie  ends  of  sound 
economy  and  skilful  workmanship  shall  be  equally  sub 
served,  must  know : — 

Ist  Their  ordinary  durability  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing it  when  desirable. 

2d.  Their  capacity  to  sustain,  without  injury  to  their 
physical  qualities,  permanent  strains,  whether  exerted  to 
crush  them,  tear  them  asunder^  or  to  break  them  trans- 
versely. 
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3d.  Their  resistance  to  ruptiirc  and  wear,  from  percussion 
and  attrition. 

4:th.  Finally,  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  convert 
tliem  to  the  uses  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

2.  The  materials  in  general  nse  for  civil  constructions 
may  be  arranged  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1st.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  components  of 
structures,  as  Stone^  Brick^  Woody  and  the  Metals, 

2d.  The  cements  in  general,  as  Mortar^  Mastics^  Olue^ 
etc.,  which  are  used  to  unite  the  more  solid  parts. 

3d.  The  various  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations,  as 
solutions  of  Salts,  Paints,  Bituminous  Svhstances,  etc., 
employed  to  coat  the  more  solid  parts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  other  causes  of  destructibility. 


I. 

STONE. 

3.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rock,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  several  mineral  substances. 

Stones,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads — the  sHiciovs,  the  argillaceous, 
and  the  calcareous. 

4.  SILICIOUS  STONES.  Tlie  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  receive  their  appellation  from  silex,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them.  They  are 
also  frequently  designated,  either  according  to  the  mineral 
found  most  abundantly  in  them,  or  from  tlie  appearance  of 
the  stone,  as  felcUpathw,  quartzose,  arenaceous,  etc. 

5.  The  silicious  stones  generally  do  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  and  emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel.  They  pos- 
sess, in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability ;  and,  although  presenting  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  in  their  structure, 
they  mrnish  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stone  for  the 
various  puiT>oses  of  the  engineer  and  architect. 

6.  Sienite,  Porphyry,  and   Green-stane,  from  the  abun- 
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dance  of  feldspar  which  they  contain,  ai-e  often  designated 
as  feldspathic  rocks.  For  durability,  strength,  and  hardr 
ness,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  first  ramc  of  silicious 
stones. 

7.  Sienite  consists  of  a  granular  aggregation  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble building  stones,  particularly  for  strnctui*es  which  require 

freat  strength,  or  are  exposed  to  any  very  active  causes  of 
esti-uctibility,  as  sea  walls,  lighthouses,  and  fortifications. 
Sienite  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  and  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  localities  where  it  is  quarried,  in  blocks  of  any  requisite 
size.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  chisel,  owing  to  its  great 
hardness,  and  when  coarse-grained  it  cannot  be  wrought  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Like  all  stones  in  which  feldspar  is  found, 
the  durability  of  sienite  depends  essentially  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  mineral,  which,  owing  to  the  potash  it  con- 
tains, sometimes  decomposes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  durability  of  feldspathic  rocks,  however, 
is  very  variable,  even  where  their  composition  is  the  same ; 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  ascertain  this  prop- 
erty in  stonq  taken  from  new  quarries,  before  using  it  for 
important  public  works. 

8.  Porphyry.  This  stone  is  usually  composed  of  com- 
pact feldspar,  having  crystals  of  the  same,  and  sometimes 
those  of  other  minerals,  scattered  through  the  mass.  Por- 
phyry furnishes  stones  of  various  colors  and  texture;  the 
usual  color  being  reddish,  approaching  to  purple,  from  which 
the  stone  takes  its  name.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties is  a  breceiated  porphyry,  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  the  stone  united  by  a  cement  of  compact  feldspar. 
Porphyry,  from  its  rareness  and  extreme  hardness,  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  The  best 
known  localities  of  sienite  and  porphyry  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

9.  Green-stone.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  hornblende 
vn\h  common  and  compact  feldspar,  presenting  sometimes  a 
granular  ^though  usually  a  compact  textui'e.  Its  ordinary 
color,  when  dry,  is  some  shade  of  bro\vn ;  but,  when  wet,  it 
becomes  greenish,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Green- 
stone is  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks ;  but, 
occumng  in  small  and  irregular  blocks,  its  uses  as  a  build- 
ing stone  are  very  restricted.  When  walls  of  this  stone  are 
built  with  very  white  mortar,  they  present  a  picturesque  aj)- 
pearance  and  it  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to  rural 
architecture.    Gi*een-stone  might  also  be  used  as  a  material 
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fcr  road-making;  lar^  quantities  of  it  are  annually  taken 
from  the  principal  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  United 
States,  so  well  known  as  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
constructing  wharves,  as  it  is  found  to  withstand  well  the 
action  of  salt  water. 

10.  Granite  and  Q-nelss.  Tlie  constituents  of  these  two 
stones  are  the  same,  being  a  granular  aggregation  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  variable  proportions.  They  differ  only 
in  their  structure — gneiss  being  a  stratified  ix>ck,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  occur  f  requentfy  in  a  more  or  less  laminated 
state.  Gneiss,  although  less  valuable  than  granite,  owing;  to 
the  effect  of  its  structure  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  which  it 
yields,  and  from  its  not  splitting  as  smoothly  as  granite 
across  its  beds  of  stratification,  funiishes  a  building  stone 
suitable  for  most  architectural  purposes.  It  is  also  a  good 
flagging  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  thin  slabs. 

Granite  varies  greatly  in  quality  according  to  its  texture 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents.  When  the 
quartz  is  in  excess,  it  rendei's  the  stone  hard  and  brittle,  and 
very  difticult  to  be  worked  with  the  chisel.  An  excess  of 
mica  usually  makes  the  stone  fi'iable.  An  excess  of  foldspai 
gives  the  stone  a  white  hue,  and  makes  it  freer  under  the 
chisel.  The  best  granites  are  those  with  a  fine  grain,  in 
which  the  constituents  seem  unifonnly  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  The  color  of  granite  is  usnallv  some  shade  of 
gray ;  when  it  varies  from  this,  it  is  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
feldspar.  One  of  its  varieties,  known  as  Oriental  granite, 
has  a  fine  reddish  hue,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Granite  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sienite,  when 
it  contains  but  little  mica. 

The  quality  of  granite  is  affected  by  the  foreign  minerals 
which  it  may  contain  ;  hornblende  is  said  to  render  it  tough, 
and  schorl  makes  it  quite  brittle.  The  protoxide  and  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  are  tne  most  injurious  in  their  effects  on 
granite ;  the  former  by  conversion  into  a  peroxide,  and  the 
latter,  by  decomposing,  destroying  the  structure  of  the  stone, 
and  causing  it  to  break  up  and  disintegrate. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  differ  so  little  in  their  essen- 
tial qualities,  as  a  building  material,  that  they  may  be  used 
indifferently  for  all  structures  of  a  solid  and  durable  charac- 
ter. They  are  extensively  quarried  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  intersected  by  the  great  range  of  primitive  rocks, 
where  the  quan'ies  lie  contiguous  to  tidewater. 

U.  Mioa  Slate.    The  constituents  of  this  stone  are  quai'tz 
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and  mica^  the  latter  predominating.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  flagging  stone,  and  as  a  fire  stone,  or  lining  for  f nr- 
naces. 

12.  Buhr  or  Mill  stone.  This  is  a  very  hard,  durable 
stone,  presenting  a  peculiar,  honeycomb  appearance.  It 
makes  a  good  building  material  for  comnion  purposes,  and 
is  also  suitable  for  road  coverinffs. 

13.  Horn-stone.  This  is  a  nighly  silicious  and  very  hai*d 
stone.  It  resembles  flint  in  its  structure,  and  takes  its  name 
fi'om  its  translucent,  horn-like  appearance.  It  furnishes  a 
very  good  road  material. 

14.  Steatite,  or  Soap-stone.  This  stone  is  a  partially 
indurated  talc.  It  is  a  very  soft  stone,  not  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary building  purposes.  It  f  miiishes  a  good  fire-stoue,  and 
is  used  for  the  lining  of  fireplaces. 

15.  Taloose  Slate.  This  stone  resembles  mica  slate,  be- 
ing an  aggregation  of  quailz  and  talc.  It  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  mica  slate. 

16.  Sand-stone.  This  stone  consists  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  ot  silicious  i-ocks, 
which  are  united  by  some  natural  cement,  generally  of  an 
argillaceous  or  a  silicious  character. 

The  strength,  hai*dness,  and  durability  of  sand-stone  vary 
between  very  wide  limits.  Some  varieties  being  little  in- 
ferior to  ffood  ffranite,  as  a  buildiiio:  stone,  others  beins  verv 
soft,  friable,  and  disintegrating  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  tliose  which  con- 
tain the  most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f eldspathic  char- 
acter are  also  found  not  to  withstand  well  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Sand-stone  is  used  very  extensively  as  a  building  stone,  for 
flagging,  for  road  materials,  and  some  of  its  varieties  furnish 
an  excellent  fire-stc>ne.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  sand-stone 
yield  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw,  and  split  evenly,  and, 
irom  these  properties,  have  received  from  workmen  the  name 
oi  freestone.  The  colors  of  sand-stone  present  also  a  variety 
of  shades,  principally  of  gray,  brown,  and  red. 

The  formations  of  sand-stone  in  the  United  States  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  number  of  quarries  are  worked  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States.  These  fonna- 
tioiis,  and  the  character  of  the  stone  obtained  from  them,  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Oeological  Reports  of  these 
StateSy  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
yeai'S. 

Most  of  the  stone  used  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
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ington  is  a  sand-stone  obtained  from  quarries  on  Acqnia 
Creek  and  the  Kappahannock.  Much  of  this  stone  is  felds- 
pathic,  possesses  but  little  strength,  and  disintegrates  rapidly. 
The  red  sand-stones  which  are  used  in  our  large  cities  are 
either  from  quarries  in  a  formation  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  Carolina,  or  from  a  separate  deposit  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  most  durable  and  hard 
portions  of  these  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
trap  dikes.  The  fine  liagging-stone  used  in  our  cities  is 
mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Connecticut  quarries,  or 
from  others  near  the  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  group  of 
mountains.  Many  quarries,  which  yield  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  are  worked  in  the  extensive  formations  along  the 
Appalachian  range,  whicli  extends  tlwoiigh  the  interior, 
through  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  the  intermediate 
States. 

17.  Argillaceous  Stones.  The  stones  arranged  imder 
this  head  are  mostly  composed  of  clay,  in  a  more  or  less 
indurated  state,  and  presenting  a  laminated  structure.  They 
vary  greatly  in  strength,  and  are  generally  not  durable, 
decomposing  in  some  cases  very  i-apidly,  from  changes  in 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  salts  found  in  most  of  them. 
The  uses  of  this  class  of  stones  are  restricted  to  roofing  and 
flagging. 

18.  Roofing  Slate.  This  well-known  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  tlie  surfaces  of  the  lamina 
ha\nng  a  natural  p<jlish.  The  best  kinds  split  into  thin, 
uniform,    light  slabs ;    are  free   from  sulphurets   of  iron ; 

fjive  a  clear  ringing  sound  wlien  struck ;  and  absorb  but 
ittle  water.  Much  of  the  roofing  slate  quarried  in  the 
United  States  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  becomes 
rotten,  or  decomposes,  after  a  few  years'  exposure.  The 
durability  of  the  best  Euroj^can  slate  is  about  one  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  obtained  from  some 
of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  United  States  is  not  apparently 
inferior  to  the  best  foreign  slate  bi-ought  into  our  markets. 
Several  quarries  of  roofing  slate  are  worked  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

19.  Gray-waoke  Slate.  The  composition  of  this  stone 
is  mostly  indurated  clay.  It  has  a  more  eai-thy  appearance 
than  argillaceous  slate,  and  is  generally  distinctly  arenace- 
ous. Its  colors  are  usually  dark  gray,  or  red.  It  is  quai-ried 
principally  for  flagging-stone. 

20.  Hornblende  Slate.  This  stone,  known  also  as  green- 
stone slate,  properly  belongs  to  the  silicious  class.    It  con- 
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Bists  mostly  of  hornblende  "having  a  laminated  structure.  It 
is  chiefly  quarried  for  flagging-stone. 

21.  Calcareous  Stones.  Lime  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  this  class,  tlie  carbonates  of  which,  known  as  lime- 
stone and  marble,  furnish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  most  of  the  ornamental  stones,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  cements  and  mortars  used 
m  stone  and  brick  work.  Limestone  eflFervesces  copiously 
with  acids ;  its  texture  is  destroyed  by  a  strong  heat,  which 
also  drives  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  converting  it  into 
quick  lime.  By  absorbing  water,  quick-lime  is  converted  into 
a  ki/drate,  or  w\mt  is  known  as  slakecl  lime;  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  during  this  chemical  change,  and  the  stone 
increases  in  bulk,  and  gradually  crumbles  down  into  a  fine 
powder. 

The  limestones  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical 
properties.  Some  of  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  best  sili- 
cious  stones,  and  are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength 
and  hardness ;  others  decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weatlier;  and  some  kinds  are  so  soft,  that  when  first  quarried, 
tliey  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  broken  between,  the 
fingers. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  these  impurities  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  materials  used 
for  constructions.  Those  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  minemls,  furnish  the 
large  number  of  colored  and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those 
which  contain  a  ceilain  proportion  of  clay,  or  of  magnesia, 
yield,  on  calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  their  posses- 
sing the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  have  received  the 
various  appellations  of  hydraulic  lime,  loater  lime,  Roman 
cement,  etc. 

Limestone  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  (franuJar 
limestone  and  compact  limestone.  Each  of  these  furnishes 
both  the  marbles  and  ordinarv  buildin^:  stone.  The  varieties 
not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish  are  sometimes  called 
common  limestone. 

The  granular  limestones  are  generally  superior  to  the 
compact  for  building  purposes.  Those  which  have  the 
finest  ffrain  are  tjie  best,  both  for  marbles  and  ordinarv 
building  stone.  The  coarse-grained  varieties  are  frequently 
friable,  and  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
All  the  varieties,  both  of  the  compact  and  granular,  work 
freely  under  the  chisel  and  grit-saw,  and  may  be  obtained 
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in  blocks  of  any  suitable  dimensions  for  the  heaviest  struc- 
tures. 

The  durability  of  limestone  is  very  materially  affected 
by  the  foreign  minerals  it  may  contain;  the  presence  of 
clay  injures  the  stone,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  runs  through  the  bed  in  very  minute  veins :  blocks 
of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along  these 
veins  on  exposure  to  moisture.  The  protoxide,  the  proto-car- 
bonate,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  are  also  very  destructive  in 
their  effects ;  frequently  causing,  by  their  chemical  changes, 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime,  the 
magneaian  limestx)nes,  called  dolomites^  merit  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  They  are  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  superior 
building  material ;  those  being  considered  the  best  which 
are  most  crvstalline,  and  are  composed  of  nearly  eqiial  pro- 
portions of  tlie  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Some  of 
the  quarries  of  this  stone,  which  have  been  opened  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  have  given  a  different  result ;  the 
stone  obtained  from  them  being,  in  some  cases,  extremely 
friable. 

22.  Marbles. — The  term  marble  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  any  limestones  which  will  receive  a  polish.  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  marble,  it  is  mostly  restricted  in  its 
uses  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  marbles  present  great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance,  and  have  generally 
received  some  appropriate  name  descriptive  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

23.  Statuary  Marble  is  of  tlie  purest  white,  finest  grain, 
and  free  from  all  foreign  minerals.  It  receives  that  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  which  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  pur- 
}X)ses  of  the  sculptor,  for  whose  use  it  is  mostly  reserved. 

24.  Conglomerate  Marble.  This  consists  of  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  which  is  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  eml)edded  in  compact  limestone ;  the  other 
termed  breccia,  consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally 
variegated,  forming  a  very  handsome  ornamental  material. 

25.  Bird's-eye  Marble.  The  name  of  this  stone  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  a  peculiar  fossil  {fucoidea  demissiLs)  contained  in 
the  mass,  made  in  sawing  or  splitting  it 

26.  liiunaohella  Marble.  This  is  obtained  f  i*om  a  lime- 
stone having  shells  embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 
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27.  Verd  Antique.  This  is  a  rare  and  coBtlv  varietj ,  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  caused  by  veins  and  blotches  of  %€T- 
pentin^e  diffused  through  the  limestone. 

28.  The  terms  veirusd^  golden^  Italian^  Irish^  etc.,  given  to 
the  marbles  found  in  our  markets  are  significant  of  their  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are  procured. 

29.  Limestone  is  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  quarried,  either  for  building  stone  or 
to  furaish  lime,  in  so  many  localities,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  enumerate  all  within  any  moderate  compass. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  this  stone  extends, 
in  an  uninterrupted  bed,  from  Canada,  tlirough  the  States  of 
Vermont^  Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and 
Virff.,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  south. 

Marbles  are  quan'ied  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the  quarries  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  which  furnish  both  pure  and  variegated 
marbles ;  those  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  columns  of 
conglomerate  marbles  were  obtained  that  are  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  several  in  New  York, 
which  furnish  white,  the  bird's-eve,  and  other  variegated 
kinds;  and  some  in  Conn.,  w^hicfi,  among  other  varieties, 
furnish  a  verd  antique  of  handsome  quality. 

Limestone  is  burned,  cither  for  building  or  agricultural 
purposes,  in  almr>st  every  locality  where  deposits  of  the 
stone  occur.  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  has  supplied  for  some 
yeara  most  of  the  markets  on  the  sea-board  with  a  material 
which  is  considered  as  a  superior  aiticle  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  gi*eate8t  additions  to  the  building 
resources  of  our  country  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  limestones  of  New  York.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  material,  so  indispensable  for  all  hydraulic  works 
and  heavy  structures  of  stone,  is  earned  on  extensively  at 
Kondout,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  in  Madison  Co., 
and  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
gi'eat  demand  for  all  tne  public  works  carried  on  mider  the 
superintendence  of  our  civil  and  military  engineers.  A  not 
less  valuable  addition  to  our  building  materials  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Eogers,  who,  a  few  years  since,  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  dolomites,  for  their  q,ocA 
hydraulic  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Vicat, 
in  France,  who  first  there  observed  the  same  properties  in 
the  dolomite,  and  from  those  in  our  country,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  magncsian  limestones,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  magnesia,  will  be  foimd  fully  equal  to 
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the  argillaceous,    from  which  hydraulic  lime  has  hitherto 
been  solely  obtained. 

Both  of  these  limestones  belong  to  very  extensive  forma- 
tions. The  hydmulic  limestones  of  New  York  occur  in  a 
deposit  called  the  Water-lime  Group,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  York  corresponding  to  formation  VI.  of  Prof.  II. 
B.  Rogers'  arrangement  of  tie  rocks  of  Penn.  This  forma- 
tion is  co-extensive  with  the  Ilelderberg  Ilauge  as  it  crosses 
New  York ;  it  is  exposed  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  Penn. 
and  Vir.,  west  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  may  be  sought  for 
just  below  or  not  far  beneath  the  Oriskaii}'  sand-stones  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  which  correspond  to  formation  VII. 
of  Rogers.  This  sand-stone  is  easily  recognized,  being  of  a 
vellovvish  wliite  color,  granular  texture,  with  large  cavities 
left  by  decayed  shells.  The  limestone  is  usually  an  eaithy 
drab-colored  rock,  sometimes  a  greenish  blue,  which  does  not 
slake  after  being  burned. 

The  hvdraulic  masrnesian  limestones  belona:  to  the  for- 
mations  II.  and  VI.  of  Rogere ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  same 
as  the  Black  River  or  Mohawk  limestone  of  the  New  York 
Sm'vey.  It  is  the  oldest  fossiliferous  limestone. in  the  United 
States,  and  occui-s  throughout  the  whole  bed,  associated  with 
the  slates  which  occupy  formation  III.  of  Rojijei's,  and  are 
called  the  Hudson  River  Group  in  the  New  lork  Survey. 
This  extensive  bed  lies  in  the  great  Appalachian  Valley, 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Lake  Chamijlain,  Valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  far  as  tlie  Highlands,  Cumberland  Valley,  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  Valley  of  East  Tern  lessee.  The  same  stone  is 
found  in  the  deposits  of  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Peini.  and  Virginia. 

Thus  far  no  deposits  of  hydi-aulic  limestones  have  been 
found  on  the  Pacilic  Coast. 

The  importance  of  hydraulic  lime  to  the  security  of  struc- 
tures exposed  to  constant  moisture  rendei"S  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  positions  of  those  limestones  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  an  object  of  great  interest.  From  the  results 
of  the  various  geological  surveys  made  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  limestone,  possessing  hydraulic  properties 
when  calcined,  may  be  looked  for  among  those  beds  which 
are  found  in  comiection  with  the  shales^  or  other  argillaceous 
deposits.  The  celebrated  Roioan  or  Parlc^rs  cement^  of 
England,  which,  from  its  prompt  induration  in  water,  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  manufactured 
from  nodules  of  a  concretionary  argillace<.>us  limestone,  called 
septaria,  ivom  being  traversed  by  veins  of  sparry  carbonate 
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of  lime.  Nodnles  of  this  character  are  found  in  Mass.,  and 
in  some  other  States ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  yield,  if 
suitably  calcined  and  gix)und,  an  article  in  nowise  inferior  to 
that  imported. 

30.  GYPSUM,  or  PLASTER  of  PARIS.  This  stone  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  exten- 
sive use  made  of  it  at  Paris,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  where 
it  is  quarried  and  sent  to  all  paits  of  the  world ;  being  of  a 
superior  quality,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  stone  contains.  Gypsum  is  a 
very  soft  atone,  and  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone.  Its  chief 
utility  is  in  f  nrnishing  a  beautiful  material  tor  the  ornamental 
casts  and  mouldings  in  the  interior  of  edifices.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  prepai'ed  by  calcining,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
boUiiu/  the  stone,  until  ft  is  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization.    In  this  state  it  is  made  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 

'into  moulds  to  form  the  cast,  in  which  it  hardens  very 
promptly.  Calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  als6  used  as  a  cement 
ror  stone ;  but  it  is  eminently  unfit  for  this  purpose ;  for 
when  exposed,  in  any  situation,  to  moisture,  it  absorbs  it  with 
avidity,  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates  rapidly. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  quamed  in  New  York,  both  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes. 

31.  DURABILrry  op  stone.  The  most  important 
properties  of  stone,  as  a  building  material,  are  its  durability 
uncler  the  ordinaiy  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather  ; 
its  capacity  to  sustain,  without  change,  high  degrees  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  its  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  wear  of  stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very  variable, 
depending,  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent  elements 
of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality  and  position  it  may  oc- 
cupy in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  driving 
rains.  The  chemist  and  geologist  have  not,  tnus  far,  Sid  down 
any  infallible  rules  to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  that  may  be  pronounced  durable  for  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  the  works  of  man.  In  truth  the  subject  ad- 
mits of  only  general  indications  ;  for  stones  having  the  same 
texture  and  cliemical  composition,  from  causes  not  fully  as- 
certained, are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  dura- 
tion. This  has  been  particularly  noted  in  feldspathic  rocks. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  stones  which  are  fine-grained,  absorb 
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least  water,  and  are  of  greatest  specific  gravity,  are  also  most 

durable  under  ordinary  exposures.      Tne  weight  of  a  stone, 

however,  may  arise  from  a  large  proportion  of  iron  in  the  state 

of  a  protoxide,  a  circumstance  generally  unfavorable  to  its 

durability.     Besides  the  various  chemical  combinations  of  iron,  Q 

potash  and  clay,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both 

in  the  primary  and  sedimentary  silicious  rocks,  greatly  affect 

their  durability.     The  potash  contained  in  feldspar  dissolves, 

and,  carrying  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  silica,  leaves 

nothing  but  aluminous  matter  behind.    The  clay,  on  the  other 

hand,  absorbs  water,  becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to 

crumble  to  pieces.  Iron  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  in  some  cases 

onljy  discolors  the  stone  by  its  conversion  into  a  peroxide. — 

This  discoloration,  while  it  greatly  diminishes  the  vahie  of 

some  stones,  as  in  white  marble,  in  others  is  not  disagreeable 

to  the  eye,  producing  often  a  mottled  appearance  in  buildings 

which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

32.  Frost,  or  ratner  the  alternate  actions  of  freezing  and  • 
thawing,  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  Nature  with  which 
the  engmeer  has  to  contend.  Its  OTects  vary  with  the  texture 
of  stones  ;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  splitting,  while  the 
more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. — 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indication 
of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  any  i-ocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period.  Submitting 
the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct  action  of  fi-eez- 
ing  would  seem  to  be  the  most  certain  test,  were  the  stone 
destroyed  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  frost ;  but 
besides  the  uncertainty  of  this  test,  it  is  known  that  some 
stones,  which,  when  first  quarried,  are  much  affected  by  frost, 
splitting  under  its  action,  become  impervious  to  it  after  they 
have  lost  the  moisture  of  the  quarry,  as  they  do  not  re-absorb 
near  so  large  an  amount  as  they  bring  from  the  quairy. 

83.  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  has  given  a  process  for 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  fix)8t  on  stone,  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  of.  many  French  architects  and  engineere  of 
standing,  as  it  corresponds  with  their  experience.  M.  Brard 
directs  that  a  small  cubical  block,  about  two  inches  on  the 
edge,  shall  be  carefully  sawed  from  the  stone  to  be  tested.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared,  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  The  stone,  sus- 
pended from  a  string,  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
Kept  there  during  thirty  minutes ;  it  is  then  carefully  with- 
drawn ;  the  liquia  is  decanted  free  from  sediment  into  a  fiat 
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vessel,  and  the  stone  is  suspended  over  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  An 
eiilorescence  of  the  salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
stone,  when  it  must  be  again  dipped  into  tne  liquid.  This 
should  be  done  once  or  morje  frequently  during  the  day,  and 
the  process  be  continued  in  this  way  for  about  a  week.  The 
earthy  sediment,  found  at  the  end  oi  this  period  in  the  vessel, 
is  weighed,  and  its  quantity  will  ffive  an  indication  of  the  like 
effect  of  frost.  This  process,  wim  the  official  statement  of  a 
commission  of  engineers  and  architects,  by  whom  it  was  test- 
ed, is  minutely  detailed  in  vol.  38,  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physiq^iej  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  submitting  new  stones  to  trial. 

34.  From  more  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Owen  it  was 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  exposing  the  more  porous 
stones  to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  during 
a  portion  of  a  winter  were  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  Brard's  method,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salts  being 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

35.  By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and 
more  friable.  The  materials  for  road  coverings  should  be 
selected  fix)m  those  stones  which  absorb  least  water,  and  are 
also  hard  and  not  brittle.  Granite,  and  its  varieties,  lime- 
stone, and  common  sand-stone,  do  not  make  good  road  mate- 
rials of  broken  stone.  All  the  hornblende  i-ocks,  porphyry, 
compact  feldspar,  and  the  quartzose  rock  associated  with 
graywacke,  furnish  good,  durable  road  coverings.  The  fine- 
grained granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica, 
the  tine-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  form  a  durable  material  when  used  in 
blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  hornblende  slate, 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a 
slaty  structure,  and  graywacke  slate,  yield  excellent  materials 
for  flag-stone. 

36.  The  influence  of  locality  on  the  durability  of  stone  is 
very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear  more  rapidly  in 
cities  than  in  the  country ;  and  the  stone  in  those  parts  of  edi- 
fices exposed  to  the  prevailing  rains  and  winds,  soonest  exhib- 
its signs  of  decay.  The  disintegration  of  the  stratified  stones 
placed  in  a  wall  is  mainly  effected  by  the  position  which  the 
strata  or  quarry  bed  receives,  with  respect  to  the  exposed  sur- 
face ;  proceeding  faster  when  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed, than  in  the  contrary  position. 

37.  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT.— Stones  which  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat  without  fusing  are  used  for  lining  furnaces, 
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and  are  termed  fire-stones.  A  fi;ood  fire-stone  should  not  only 
be  infusible,  but  also  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  from 
heat.  Stones  that  contain  lime,  or  magnesia,  except  in  the 
fonn  of  silicates,  are  usually  unsuitable  tor  fire-stones.  Some 
pomus  silicious  limestones,  as  well  as  some  gypsous  silicious 
I'ocks,  resist  moderate  des^rees  of  heat.  Stones  that  contain 
nnich  potash  are  very  fusible  under  high  tempei'atures,  rim- 
ning  into  a  glassy  substance.  Quartz  and  mica,  in  various 
combinations,  furnish  a  good  fire-stone;  as,  for  example,  finely 
granular  quartz  with  thin  layers  of  mica,  mica  slate  of  the 
same  structure,  and  some  kinds  of  gneiss  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  arenaceous  quartz.  Several  varieties  of 
sand-stone  make  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  They  are  usual- 
ly those  varieties  which  are  free  from  feldspar,  somewiiat 
porous,  and  are  uncrystallized  in  the  mass.  Taicose  slate  like- 
wise f  xuiiishes  a  good  fire-stone. 

38.    RESISTANCE  TO  ATTRITION.— Hardness  is  an 

essential  quality  in  stone  exposed  to  wear  from  the  attrition 
of  hard  bodies.  Stones  selected  for  paving,  flagging,  and 
steps  for  stairs,  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grain  sufticiently 
coarse  not  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  As  great  hardness  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  stone  with  tlie  chisel,  and  to  the  cost  of 
the  prepared  material,  builders  prefer  the  softer  or  free-stoiics^ 
such  as  the  limestones  and  sand-stones,  for  most  building  pur- 
poses. The  following  are  some  of  the  results,  on  this  point, 
obtained  from  experiment : 

liable  showing  the  result  of  expeynmenta  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Walker^  on  the  wear  of  different  stones  in 
the  tramway  on  the  Commercial  Itoad^  London^  from, 
27th  Jfarch,  1830,  ^<?  24:th  August,  1831,  bein^  a  period  of 
seventeen  laoihths,     Traii'Sactions  of  Civil  Engineers^  vol,  1. 


£7fune  of  stone. 

Sup.  arcA 
In  feet. 

Original  weight. 

Low  of 

weight  by 

wear. 

Low  IXJT 

sup.  foot. 

Rclfttlvo 
lotwefl. 

cwt.    qrs.        Ibd. 

Guernsey    .     .     . 

4.734 

7       1      12.75 

4.50 

0.951 

1.000 

Herme  .... 

5.2o0 

7       3      24.2.5 

6.50 

1.048 

1.102 

Budle     .... 

6.3:jo 

9       0      15.75 

7.75 

1.223 

1.286 

Peterhead  (blue)  . 

8.484 

4       1        7.50 

6.25 

1.795 

1.887 

Heytor        .     .     . 

•4.313 

6       0      15.25 

8.25 

1.015 

2.014 

Aberdeen  (red) 

6.375 

7       2      11.50 

11.50 

2.139 

2.249 

Dartmoor    .     .     , 

4.500 

6       2      25.00 

12.50 

2.778 

2.921 

Aberdeen  (blue)    . 

4.823 

0       2      16.00 

14.75 

8.058 

3.216 
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The  Commercial  Road  stoneway  consists  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  rectangular  trainstones,  18  inches  wide  by  12  inches  deep, 
and  jointed  to  each  other  endwise,  for  the  wheels  to  travel  on, 
with  a  common  street  pavement  between  for  the  horses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  wear  or  a  fine-grained  sand-stone  pavement,  by  M. 
Coriolis,  during  eight  years,  upon  the  paved  road  from  f  aris 
to  Toulouse,  the  carriage  over  which  is  about  500  tons  daily, 
published  in  the  Annmes  des  Ponts  et  Chausees^  for  March 
and  April,  1834: 


Volume  of  w»tcr  absorltcd  by  the 

Weight  of  A 

dry  Ktone  after  one  day'd  im- 

Mean  annual 

cubic  foot 

niorflion,  compared 
the  Btonc. 

with  that  of 

wear. 

1581b8. 

Neglected  as  msensible. 

0. 1023  inch. 

154  " 

u 

0.10(«     ** 

156  " 

Ci 

0.1299     *' 

150  »* 

^  in  volume. 

0.2126     " 

148** 

<s 

0.2677    ♦• 

M.  Coriolis  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  durability  of  the  fine- 
gi-ained  sand-stones  used  in  France  for  pavements.  An 
equally  good  test  of  the  relative  durability  of  stones  of  the 
same  kind,  M.  Coriolis  states,,  is  the  more  or  less  cleaniess  of 
sound  given  out  by  striking  the  stone  with  a  hammer. 

The  following  results  are  taken  fi'om  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Frost,  C^v,  Engineer^  inserted  in  the  Joxtrnal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  Oct.  1835,  on  the  resistance  of  various 
substances  to  abrasion.  The  substances  were  abraded  against 
a  piece  of  white  statuary  marble,  which  was  taken  as  a  stand* 
ard,  represented  by  100,  by  means  of  fine  emerj^'  and  sand. 
The  relative  resistance  was  calculated  from'tlie  weight  lost  by 
each  substance  during  the  operation. 


Comparative  JResistance  to  Abrasion. 

Aberdeen  granite 980 

Hard  Yorkshire  paving'  stone -  827 

Italian  black  marble 200 

Kilkenny  black  marble 110 

Statuary  Marble 1 00 

Old  Portland  stone ; 79 

Roman  Cement  stone ^ . . .  69 

Fine-grained  Newcastle  grindstone 53 

Stock  brick 34 

Coarse-grained  Newcastle  grindstone 14 

Bath  stone. 12 

2 
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II- 

LIME. 

38.  CLASSIFICATION  OP  UMB.—Considered  as  a 
building  material,  lime  is  now  usually  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes :  Coimnon  or  Air  lime,  Jlt/draulio  liine,  and  Hy- 
drauLic^  or  Water  ceja&nt. 

39.  Common,  or  air  lime,  is  so  called  because  the  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  Harden  only  in  tJie  air. 

40.  Hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  both  take  their 
name  from  hardening  under  water.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  two  essential  points.  It  slakes  thoroughly,  like 
common  lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it  does 
not  harden  promptly  under  water.  Hydraulic  cement,  on  tlie 
contrary,  does  not  slake,  and  usually  hardens  very  soon. 

41.  Our  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  these  substances,  is 
still  quite  defective  for  scientific  arrangement.  For  the  lime- 
stones which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely  calcined, 
also  give  an  hydraulic  cement  when  deprived  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  carbonic  acid ;  and  otlier  limCvStones  yield,  on  calci- 
nation, a  result  which  can  neither  be  termed  lime  nor  hydraulic 
cement,  owing  to  its  slaking  very  imperfectly,  and  not  retain- 
ing the  hardness  which  it  quickly  tates  when  first  placed  un- 
der water. 

M.  Vicat,  whose  able  researches  into  the  properties  of  lime 
and  mortars  are  so  well  known,  has  proposed  to  apply  the  term 
cement  limestones  {cdl-caires  a  ciment)  to  those  stones  which, 
when  completely  calcined,  yield  hydraulic  cement,  and  which 
under  no  degree  of  calcination  will  give  hydraulic  lime.  For 
the  limestones  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely 
calcined,  and  which,  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  insuf- 
ficient to  drive  off  all  their  carbonic  acid,  yield  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, he  proposes  to  retain  the  name  hydraulic  limestones ; 
and  to  call  the  cement  obtained  from  their  incomplete  calci- 
nation under^urnt  hydraulic  cement  {cvmerits  d-incults),  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  obtained  from  the  cement  stone.  With 
respect  to  those  limestones  which,  by  calcination,  give  a  result 
that  partakes  partly  of  tJhe  properties  both  of  limes  and  ce- 
ments, he  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  dividing  limes  {chaux 
Umites.) 

The  iermB  Jut  and  meager  are  also  applied  to  limes ;  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  paste  obtained  from 
them  with  the  same  quantity  of  water.    The  fat  limes  give  a 


[)aBte  which  is  tmctuous  both  to  the  sight  and  touch, 
imes  yield  a  tbiD  paste.  These  names  wei*e  of 
tance  when  first  introduced,  as  they  served  to  distm^ttimi  cvin- 
inou  from  hydraulic  lime,  the  former  being  always  fat,  the 
latter  meager;  but,  later  experience  having  shown  tliat  all 
meager  limes  are  not  hydraulic,  the  terms  are  no  longer  of 
use,  except  to  designate  qualities  of  the  paste  of  limes. 

42.  Hydraxilio  Limes  and  Cements.  The  limestones 
which  yield  these  substances  are  either  arffiUaoeovSy  or  mag- 
nesiun,  or  argiUo-magnesian.  The  products  of  their  calcina- 
tion vary  considerably  in  their  hydraulic  properties.  Some 
of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  set  very  slowly  under  water, 
while  others  set  rapidly.  The  hydraulic  cements  set  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  diversity  in  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous limestones  arises  from  the  variable  proportions  in 
which  the  lime  and  clay  enter  into  their  composition. 

43.  M.  Petot,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
able  work  entitled  Hecherches  sur  la  Chauffoumeriej  gives 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  these  combinations,  and  the 
results  obtained  from  their  calcination. 


Lime. 

Clay. 

300 

0 

90 

10 

80 

20 

70 

80 

60 

40 

50 

50 

40 

60 

30 

70 

20 

80 

10 

90 

0 

100 

Betnltlng  prodnctfl. 


Very  fat  lime. 
Lime  a  little  hydraolia 
do.    quite  hydraulic, 
do.  do. 

Plastic,  or  hydraulic  cement, 
do. 
do. 
Calcareous  puzzolano  (brick), 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Puzzolano  of  pure  day  do. 


DisdnotiTe  cluucBoten  of  tho  prodacta. 


Incapable  of  hardening  in  water. 

i  Slakes    like  pure    Ume,   when 

•<     properly  calcined,  and  hard- 

(  ens  under  water. 
Does  not  slake  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  hardens  un- 
der water  with  rapidity. 
Does  not  slake  nor  harden  un- 
der water,  unless  mixed  with 
a  fat  or  an  hydrauUc  lime. 

Same  as  the  preceding. 


44.  The  most  celebrated  European  hydraulic  cements  are 
obtained  from  argillaceous  limestones,  which  vary  but  slightly 
in  their  constituent  elements  and  properties.  The  fc»llowing 
table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  lime  and  clay  in  these  cements. 
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Table  of  Foreign  HydravUc  Cements^  ahowmg  the  relative 
jprcfportioTia  of  Clay  and  Lime  contained  in  them. 


uooAun. 


English,  {eommanly  knaum  as  Parker's^  or  Homan  cement) 
Fxenoh,  {made  from  Boulogne  pebbM) 

Do/       {Pa^dUy) 

Do.  do 

Do.       (Baye)    

Kuasiazx 


55.40 
54.00 
42.86 


Clay. 


44.60 
46.00 
57.14 


36.87  63.63 
21 .62178.38 
62.0038.00 


The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  England  ai-e  obtained  from 
various  localities,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  relative  pmpor- 
tions  of  lime  and  clay  found  in  them.  Parker's  cement,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  tlie  person  who  first  introduced  it,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  nodules  of  septaria.  The  composition 
of  these  nodules  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boulogne  pebhlee 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  stones  which 
furnisli  the  English  and  French  hydraulic  cements  contain 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  magnesia. 

45.  A  hydraulic  cement  known  as  natural  Portland  cement 
is  manufactured  in  France,  at  Boulogne,  where  the  stone, 
which  is  very  soft,  is  found  underlying  the  strata  which  fur- 
nish the  Boulogne  pebbles. . 

46.  The  best  known  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following 
analyses  of  some  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  the  most 
noted  localities,  published  in  the  Geological  Report  of  the 
State  of  Neio  Yoi*h^  1839,  are  given  by  Dr.  Beck. 


Analysie  of  the  ManUvs  Hydravlio  Limestone, 

Carbonic  add. 89.80 

Lime 26.24 

Magnesia 18.80 

Silica  and  ainmina 13.50 

Oxide  of  iron. «....     1.25 

Moisture  and  loss 1.41 

100.00 


This  stone  belongs  to  the  same  bed  which  yields  the  hy- 
draulic cement  obtained  near  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada. 
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Analysis  of  the  Ohittenomgo  SydravUc  Limestone^  hefore 

and  after  calcination. 


Unbumt. 

Btimt. 

Garbonio  acid 

89.33 

25.00 

17.83 

11.76 

2.78 

1.50 

1.50 

Carbonic  acid  and  moisture.. 
Lime 

10.90 

Lime 

89.50 

Mmtikkua 

Magnesia 

Silica 

22.27 

Silica 

10.56 

Alamina. 

Peroxidd  of  iron . .  -   ... 

Alamina  and  oxide  of  iron. . 

10.77 

Moisture 

100.00 

100.00 

• 

Analysis  of  the  Ilydraulie  Limestone  from,  Ulster  Co.^ 
along  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal^  hefort 
and  after  burning. 


» 

Unbnmt. 

Burnt. 

Carbonic  acid. 

84.20 

25.50 

12.35 

15.37 

9.13 

2.25 

1.20 

5 

Lime ,. 

87  60 

MatrTM^a XX • .  E . . . .    ..........   .  X .  i . . . . . 

16  65 

BHiCfl-  ....  a  ................. T  r  ............. . 

22  75 

Alumina ^ ..  t  .........  t 

18  40 

Oxide  of  Iron • -     

8  80 

Bituminous  matter,  moisture. 

and  loiw 

1.30 

100.00 

100.00 

The  hydraulic  cement  from  thi8  last  locality  has  become 
generally  well  known,  having  been  successfully  used  for  most 
of  the  military  and  civil  public'  works  on  the  sea-board. 

From  the  results  of  tlie  analyses  of  all  the  above  lime- 
stones, it  appears  •  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay 
contained  in  them  place  them  under  the  head  of  hydraulic 
cements,  according  to  the  classification  of  M.  Petot.  They 
do  not  slake,  and  they  all  set  rapidly  under  water. 

47.  The  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  certain 
magnesian  limestones  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  M. 
Vicat,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  "  M.  Vicat 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that    magnesia  alone,  without  the 

{)resence  of  some  clay,  will  yield  only  a  feeble  hydraulic 
ime.  He  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
other,  from  proceeding  synthetically  with  common  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  that  lie  knows  of  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  dolomites,  either  of  the  primitive 
or  tj-ansition  formations,  have  yielded  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
The  stones  from  these  formations,  he  states,  are  devoid  of 
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clay ;  being  very  pure  crystalline  carbonates,  or  else  contain 
silex  only  in  the  state  of  nne  sand.  From  M.  Vicat's  experi- 
ments it  is  rendered  certain  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
eombination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  proportion  of  40  paits 
of  the  latter  to  from  30  to  40  of  the  fonner,  will  produce  a 
feebly  hydraulic  lime,  which  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
hardness  after  it  has  once  set ;  but  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
portions, some  hundredths  of  clay  are  requisite  to  give 
hydraulic  energy  to  the  compound.  This  proportion  of  clay 
M.  Vicat  supposes  may  cause  the  formation  of  triple  hydra- 
silicatea  of  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  having  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  good  hydraulic  lime. 

48.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  the  United  States  were  noticed  by  Professor  W.  B.  Ko^i-s, 
who,  in  his  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virguiiaj 
1838,  has  given  the  following  analyses  oi  some  of  the  stones 
from  difiPerent  localities. 


Carbonate  of  lime. ' 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. . 
Silicia  and  insoluble  matter. 

Water 

Loss , 


No.  1. 

No.  i. 

No.  8. 

5O.80 

53.23 

48.20 

39.20 

41.00 

35.76 

1.50 

0.80 

1.20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.10 

0.40 

0.40 

2.73 

0.00 

1.77 

0.01 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

Na4 

55.03 

24.10 

2.60 

15.30 

1.20 

1.71 

100.00 


The  limestone  No.  1  of  the  above  table  is  from  Sheppards^ 
town  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia ;  it  is  extensively  manu- 
factured for  hydraulic  cement.  No.  2  is  from  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  Yirgima ;  it  makes  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  No.  3  is  from  New  York,  and  is  extensively 
burnt  for  cement.  No.  4  is  from  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  said 
to  make  a  good  cement. 

49.  M.  V  icat  states,  that  a  magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
containing  the  following  constituents,  lime  40  parts,  magnesia 
21,  and  silicia  21,  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement ;    and  he 

gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  stone  which  gives  a  good 
ydi'aulic  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime 50.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.00 

SiUcia 5.00 

Alumina 2. 00 

Oxide  of  iron 0.40 


100.00 
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By  comparing  the  constituents  of  these  last  two  stones  with 
the  analyses  of  the  cement-stones  of  New  York,  and  the  niag- 
nesiau  hydraulic  limestones  of  Prof.  Rogers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist,  respectively,  of  nearly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

Although  not  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding 
stones,  there  is  probably  none  in  which  the  alkaline  salts  do 
not  occur,  and,  in  some,  of  sufficient  amount  to  injure  mortar 
made  from  them,  by  their  efliorescence. 

50.  PHYSIOAIi  CHARA.CTERS  AND  TESTS  OF  HY- 
DRAUUO  lilMESTONES.  The  simple  external  characters 
of  a  limestone,  as  color,  texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  a  person  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  hydraulic  class;  although  they  assist  conjecture,  particu- 
larly if  tlie  rock,  from  whicli  the  specimen  is  taken,  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clay  deposits,  or  if  it  belong  to  a 
stratum  whose  general  level  and  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  the  argillo-magnesian  rocks.  These  rocks  are  generally 
some  shade  of  di-ab,  or  of  gray,  or  of  a  dark  grayish-blue ; 
have  a  compact  texture ;  fracture  even  or  conchoidal ;  with  a 
clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Although  the  hydraulic 
limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  it  may  happen  that  the 
stone  may  be  of  a  pure  white,  arising  from  the  combinatioii 
of  lime  witli  a  pure  clay.  , 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs,  from  its  physical  properties  alone,  renders 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  even  to  direct 
experiment  to  decide  the  question. 

5L  A  prejudice  exists  among  lime  manufacturers  and 
builders  in  favor  of  the  dark-colored  products  of  calcined 
hydraulic  limestones,  but  without  any  foundation,  so  far  as 
experiment  goes,  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cements  are 
liglit  colored.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dark-colored  material  is 
au  unfavorable  sigii,  as  showing  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
ingredient. 

52.  In  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime- 
stone, more  skill  in  chemical  manipulations  is  requisite  than 
engineers  usually  possess  ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  clay  or  of  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and 
from  these  two  elements  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, upon  its  hydraulic  properties.  To  arrive  at  tliis  con- 
clusion, a  small  portion  of  the  stone  to  be  tested — about  five 
di^achms — is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  powder ;  this  is  placed 
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ill  a  capsule,  or  an  ordinary  watch  crystal,  and  slightly  dilated 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  eftervesce. 
The  capsule  is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  liquor  evaporated, 
until  the  residue  in  the  capsule  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  thin  paste.  This  paste  is  thrown  into  a  pint  of  pure  water 
and  well  shaken  up,  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The 
residue  left  on  the  filtering  paper  is  thoroughly  dried,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  red  heat ;  this  being  weighed  will  give  the 
clay,  or  insoluble  matter,  contained  in  the  stone.  It  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  in- 
soluble matter  thus  obtained  ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  granular,  the 
stone  will  not  yield  hydraulic  lime.  The  granular  portion 
must  therefore  be  carefully  separated  from  the  other  before 
the  latter  is  dried  and  weighed. 

53.  If  the  sample  tested  contains  magnesia,  an  indication 
of  this  will  be  given  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  acid  acts; 
if  the  quantity  of  magnesia  be  but  little,  the  solution  will  at 
fii-st  proceed  rapidly  and  then  become  more  sluggish.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  clear  lime-water  must  be 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  this  precipitate  niust  be  quickly  gauierea  on  fil- 
tering paper,  and  then  be  washed  with  pure  water.  The  resi- 
due ri'om  this  washing  is  the  magnesia.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed,  to  ascertain  its  proportion  to  the 
clay. 

54.  Ha^ng  ascertained,  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the 
l>robable  hydraulic  energy  of  the  stone,  a  sample  of  it  should 
also  be  submitted  to  direct  experiment.  This  may  be  likewise 
done  on  a  small  scale.  A  sample  of  the  stone  must  be  re- 
duced to  fi'agments  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  crucible, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  is  filled  with 
these  fragments,  and  placed  over  a  fire  sufliciently  powerful 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid'  of  the  stone.  The  time  for 
effecting  this  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  AVlien 
the  heat  has  been  applied  for  three  or  four  hoin-s,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  calcined  stone  may  be  tried  with  an  acid,  and  the 
degree  of  the  calrination  maybe  judged  of  by  the  more  or 
less  copiousness  of  the  effervescence  that  ensues.  If  no 
effervescence  takes  place,  the  operation  may  be  considered 
completed.  The  calcined  stone  should  be  tried  soon  after  it 
has  become  cold ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  jar 
made  a-^  air  tight  as  practicable  until  used. 

53.  When  the  calcined  stone  U  to  be  tried,  it  is  first  slaked 
by  placing  it  in  a  small  basket,  which  is  immei'sed  for  five  or 
six  seconds  in  pure  water.      The  stone  is  emptied  from  the 
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basket  so  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  slaking  is  terminated.  This  process  will  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  quality  of  tl\e  stone, 
and  the  degree  of  its  calcination.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  portions  only  of  the 
stone  will  fall  to  powder,  the.  rest  crimiblmg  into  lumps  which 
slake  very  sluggishly ;  while  other  varieties,  as  the  true  cement 
stones,  give  no  evidence  of  slaking.  If  the  stone  slakes  either 
completely  or  partially,  it  must  be  converted  into  a  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  being  ground  up  thoroughly,  if 
necessary,  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  paste  is  made  into  a  cake, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  tumbler,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  cake  the  same  as  that  or 
the  tumbler.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  time  of 
immersion  noted.  If  the  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic, 
it  will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue 
to  harden  slowly,  more  particularly  from  the  sixth  or  eightli 
month  after  immersion ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  will  have 
acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dissolve  slowly 
in  pure  water.  A  fair  hydraulic;  lime  will  have  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  in  about  six  or  eight  days 
after  immersion,  and  will  continue  to  grow  harder  until  from 
six  to  twelve  montlis  after  immersion ;  it  will  then  have  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  the  softest  calcareous  stones,  and  will 
be  no  longer  soluble  in  pure  water.  When  the  stone  is  emi- 
nently hydmulic,  it  will  have  become  hard  in  from  two  to  four 
days  after  immersion,  and  in  one  month  it  will  be  quite  hard 
and  insoluble  in  pure  water;  after  six  months,  its  hardness 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  more  absorbent  calcareous  stones ; 
and  it  will  splinter  from  a  blow,  presenting  a  slaty  fracture. 

As  the  hydraulic  cements  do  not  slake  perceptibly,  the  burnt 
stone  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  before  it  is  made 
into  a  paste.  The  paste,  when  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
becomes  warm,  and  will  generally  set  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  water.  Hydraulic  cements  are  far  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water  than  the  hydraulic  lime ;  and 
the  action  of  pure  water  upon  them  ceases,  apparently,  after 
a  few  weeks'  immersion  in  it. 

56.  Caloination  of  Ijixnestone.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  stone. 
The  pure  limestones  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
without  fusing,  losing  only  their  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  impure  stones  containing  silica  fuse  completely  under  a 
great  heat,  and  become  more  or  less  vitrified  when  the  tern- 
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peratiire  much  exceeds  ared  heat.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
impure  limestones,  besides  driving  off  their  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  modities  the  relations  of  their  other  chemical  constitu- 
ents. The  argillaceous  stones,  for  example,  yield  an  insoluble 
precipitate  when  acted  on  by  an  acid  before  calcination,  but 
are  perfectly  soluble  afterwards,  unless  tlie  silex  they  contain 
happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains. 

57.  The  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  their 
fusible  nature,  requires  to  be  conducted  witli  great  care  ;  for, 
if  not  j)U6hed  far  enough,  the  under-burnt  portions  will  not 
slake;  and,  if  carried  too  far,  the  stone  becomes  dead  cu' 
sluggish ;  slakes  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  at  first ;  and,  if 
used  in  this  state  for  masonry,  may  ao  injury  by  the  swelling 
which  accompanies  the  after-slaking. 

58.  The  more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  impure  lime- 
stones can  be  burned  depends  upon  several  causes;  as  the 
compactness  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  fragments  submit- 
ted to  heat,  and  tlie  presence  of  a  cuiTcnt  of  air,  or  of  aque- 
ous vapor.  The  more  compact  stones  yield  their  carbonic 
acid  less  readily  than  tliose  of  an  opposite  texture.  Stones 
which,  when  broken  into  very  .small  lumps,  can  be  calcined 
under  the  red  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  in  a  few  houi-s,  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  degree  of  temperature,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period,  when  broken  into  fragments  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  im- 
pure limestones,  which,  when  in  large  lumps,  vitrify  at  the 
surface  before  the  interior  is  thoroughly  burnt. 

59.  If  a  current  of  vapor  is  passed  over  the  stone  after  it  has 
commenced  to  give  off  its  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  gas  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  expelled 
with  gi-eo.t  difficulty,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  process 
of  calcination,  will  be  carried  otf  much  sooner.  The  intiuence 
of  an  aqueous  current  is  attributed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  purely 
to  a  mechanical  action,  by  removing  tlie  gas  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  his  experiments  go  to  show  that  a  like  effect  is  produced 
by  an  atmospheric  current.  In  burning  tliQ  impure  lime- 
stones, however,  an  aqueous  current  produces  the  failher 
beiieficial  effect  of  preventing  the  vitriiication  of  the  stone 
when  the  temperature  has  become  too  elevated ;  but  as  the 
vapor,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  stone,  carries  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat,  this,  together  with  the  latent  heat 
contained  in  it,  may  render  its  use  in  some  cases  far  from 
economical. 

60.  Wood,  charcoal,  peat,  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite coals  ai'e  used  for  luel  in  lime-burning.    M.  Vicat  states, 
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that  wood  is  the  best  fuel  for  burning  hydraulic  limestones  ; 
that  charcoal  is  inferior  to  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  the  re- 
sults from  this  last  are  very  uncertain.  ^Vhen  wood  is  used, 
it  should  be  dry  and  split  up,  to  bum  quickly  and  give  a  clear 
blaze.  The  (common  opinion  among  lime-burners,  that  the 
greener  the  fuel  the  better,  and  that  the  limestone  should  be 
watered  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  is  wrong ;  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  converting  the  water  in  both 
cases  into  vapor.  Coal  is  a  more  economical  fuel  than  wood, 
and  is  thererore  generally  preferred  to  it;  but  it  requires 
particular  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  for  use. 


III. 


LniE   KILNS. 

lalME  BXLNS.  Great  diversity  is  met  with  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  lime-kilns.  Wherever  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  in  fuel,  the  cylindrical^  ovoidal^  or  the  inverted 
conical  form  has  been  adopted.  The  two  fii-st  being  preferred 
for  wood  and  the  last  for  coal. 

6L  The  whole  of  the  burnt  lime  is  either  drawn  from  the 
kiln  at  once,  or  else  the  bmiiing  is  so  regulated,  that  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  as  the  calcined  portions  are  with- 
drawn. The  latter  method  is  usually  followed  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal.  The  stone  and  coal,  broken  into  proper  sizes 
(Fig.  1),  and  in  proportions  detei-mined  by  experiment,  are 


Fig.  1  repreHcntB  a  yertioftl  sectdon  ttaroogh  ttae  axis  and  oentro  lines  of 

the  entrances  oommonicating  with  the  interior  of  a  kiln  for  borning 

lime  with  coal. 
A,  solid  maHonry  of  the  kiln,  vrhich  is  built  up  on  the  exterior  like  a 

siiuare  tower,  with  two  arched  entranoes  at  B,  B  on  opposite  sides. 
G,  interior  of  the  kiln,  lined  with  fire-brick  or  stone. 
D,  ash-pit. 
c,  c,  openings  between  B,  B  and  the  interior  through  which  the  bnnit 

Ume  is  drawn. 


placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers ;  the  coal  is  ignited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  fresh  strata  ai-e  added  at  the  top, 
as  the  burnt  mass  settles  down  and  is  partially  withdrawn  at  the 
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bottom.  Kilns  used  in  this  way  are  caHledperpettial  kUns  / 
they  are  more  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than 
those  in  which  the  burning  is  intermitted,  and  which  are,  on 
this  account,  termed  intermittent  kil/is.  Wood  may  also  be 
used  as  fuel  in  perpetual  kilns ;  but  not  with  such  economy 
as  coal ;  it  moreover  presents  many  inconveniences,  in  sup- 
plying the  kiln  with  fresh  stone,  and  in  regulating  its  dis- 
charge. Tlie  inverted  conical-shaped  kiln  is  generally  adopted 
for  coal,  and  the  ovoidal-shaped  for  wood. 

62.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  filling  the  the  kiln  with  stone 
when  a  wood  fire  is  used.    A  dome  (Fig.  2)  is  formed  of  the 


Fig.  S  repreeents  a  vertical  noctlon  through  the  axis  and 
centre  liilb  of  the  entrunce  of  a  lime-kiln  for  wood. 

A,  solid  raofionry  of  the  kiln. 

B,  arched  entrawoc. 

G,  doorway  fur  drawing  kiln  and  supplying  fuel. 

D,  interior  of  kiln. 

£,  dome  of  broken  stone,  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
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largest  blocks  of  the  broken  stone,  which  either  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  ash-grate.  The  lower  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  kiln ;  and  its 
interior  is  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  rqceive  the  fuel  which, 
cut  into  short  lengths,  is  placed  up  endwise  around  the  dome. 
The  stone  is  placed  over  and  around  the  courses  which  form 
the  dome,  the  larg^est  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The 
management  of  tlie  fire  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  For  the 
first  eiglit  or  ten  hours  it  should  be  carefully  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat.  By  applying 
a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase  of  it  until  the 

^  mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  stone  is 
apt  to  shiver,  and  choke  the  kiln,  by  stopping  the  voids  be- 
tween the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  dome.  After  the 
stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply  of  fuel  should  be 
uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  practice  some- 
times adopted,  of  abating  the  fire  towards  the  end,  is  bad,  aa 
the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  stone,  require 

.  a  high  degree  of  heat  for  their  expulsion.  The  indications  of 
complete  calcination  are  generally  manifested  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  stage,  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  stone  which  forms  the  dome,  the 
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mtereticeB  between  which  being  also  choked  up  by  fragments 
of  the  burnt  stone ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron  bar 
may  be  forced  down  throngh  the  burn  stone  in  the  kiln.  Wlien 
these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are  observed,  tlie 
kiln  should  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  houra,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  the  upper  strata. 

63.  The  form  and  relative  dimensions  of  a  kiln  for  wood  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  experiment.  If  too  great 
height  be  given  to  the  massy  the  lower  portions  may  be  over- 
burned  before  the  upper  are  burned  enough.  The  propor- 
tions between  the  height  and  mean  horizontal  section,  will 
depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone ;  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  it  is  broken  for  burning ;  and  the  more  or 
less  facility  with  which  it  vitrifies.  In  the  memoir  of  M. 
Petot,  already  cited,  it  is  etated  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  that  large-sized  kilns  are  more  economical,  both 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  in  the  cost  of  attendance,  than 
small  ones;  but  that  there  is  no  notable  economy  in  fuel  when 
the  mean  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  exceeds  «ixty  square 
feet 

64.  The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  hori- 
zontal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  economizing 
the  heat.  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone, 
above  a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperfectly  burned  when 
the  lower  were  enough  so,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflamed  gases,  arising  from  the  combustion,  are  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  procure,  therefore,  a 
temperature  thmughout  the  heated  mass  which  shall  be  nearly 
uniform,  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  kiln  should  gradually 
decrease  from  the  point  where  the  fiame  rises,  whicn  is  near 
the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
This  contraction  of  the  horizontal  section,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  as  the  draft  would 
be  injured,  and  the  capacity  of  the  kiln  too  n:uch  diminished; 
and  in  no  case  sliould  the  area  of  the  top  opeomg  be  less  than 
about  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  best  manner  of  arranging  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  section,  is  to  connect  the  top 
opening  with  the  Horizontal  section  through  the  top  of  the 
dome^  by  an  ar^  of  a  circle  whose  tangent  at  the  lower  point 
ehall  be  vertical. 

65.  Lime-kilns  are  constructed  either  of  brick  or  of  some 
of  the  more  refractory  stones.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  should 
be  sufficiently  thick  to  confine  the  heat,  and,  when  the  locality 
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admits  of  it  they  are  built  into  a  side  hill ;  otherwise,  it  may 
1)0  necessary  to  use  iron  hoops,  and  vertical  bars  of  iron,  to 
sti^engthen  the  brick-work.  The  interior  of  the  kiln  should 
be  faced  either  with  good  fire-brick  or  with  fire-stone. 

66.  M.  Petot  prefers  kilns  ari*anged  with  fire-grates,  and  an 
ash-pit  under  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  for  the  reason  that 
they  give  the  means  of  better  regulating  the  heat,  and  of 
throwing  the  flame  more  in  the  axis  of  the  kiln  than  can  be 
done  in  Tcilns  without  them.  The -action  of  the  flame  is  thus 
moi'C  uniformly  felt  tlirough  the  mass  of  stone  above  the  top 
of  the  dome,  while  that  of  the  radiated  heat  upon  the  stone 
around  the  dome  is  also  more  uniform. 

67.  M.  Petot  states,  that  the  height  of  the  mass  of  stone 
above  the  top  of  the  dome  should  not  be  greater  than  fix)m 
ten  to  thirteen  feet,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  compact 
texture  of  the  stone,  and  tlie  more  or  less  ease  with  which  it 
vitrifies.    He  proposes  to  use  kilns  with  two  stories  (Fig.  3), 


Fig.  8  reiYfewmts  a  nortical  lectloa 
through  the  axUi  and  centre  lino  of 
the  entranue  of  a  lime-kiln  with  two 
storicD  for  wood. 

A,  wild  maftonry  of  the  Idln. 

B,  dome  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

C,  Interior  of  lower  story. 

D,  dome  of  upper  story. 

E,  Interior  of  upper  story, 
a,  arched  entrance  to  kiln. 

6j  receptacle  for  water  to  furnish  a  cnl>- 
rent  of  aqueouB  vapor. 

c,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  etc,  closed 
by  a  flrc-proof  door. 

d,  ash-pit  nndcr  fire-grate. 

e,  upper  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  eta 


for  the  purpose  of  ecx)nomizing  the  fuel,  by  using  tlie  heat 
which  passes  off  from  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  to  heat*  the  stone  in  the  upper  story ;  this 
story  being  an'anged  with  a  side-door,  to  introduce  fuel  under 
its  dome  ot  broken  stone,  and  complete  the  calcination  when 
that  of  the  stone  in  the  lower  stoiy  is  finished. 

M.  Petot  gives  the  following  general  directions  for  regulat- 
ing the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
greatest  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  is  placed  rather  below 
3ie  top  of  broken  stone ;  the  diameter  oi  this  section  being 
1.82,  die  diameter  of  the  grate.     The  height  of  the  dome 
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above  the  grate  is  fi^om  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  to  be  consumed  hourly.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln,  on 
which  the  piers  of  the  dome  rest,  is  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  grate ;  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  at  this  point 
being  about  2  feet  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  grate. 
The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  at  top  is  0.63  the  di- 
ameter of  tlie  greatest  horizontal  section.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  kiln  diminish  from  the  section  near  the  top  of  the 
dome  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
receiving  the  forai  shown  in  Fig.  3 :  the  object  of  contracting 
tlie  kiln  towards  the  bottom  being  to  allow  the  stone  near  the 
bottom  to  be  thoroughly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat.  The  grate 
is  formed  of  cast-iron  bars  of  the  usual  form,  the  area  of  the 
spaces  betwen  the  bars  being  one  fourth  the  total  area  of  the 

S^rate.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  Which  may  be  on  the  same 
evel  as  the  exterior  ground,  is  placed  18  inches  below  the 
grate ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  ash-pit  is  placed  a  reservoir 
for  water,  about  IS  inches  in  depth,  to  furnish  an  aqueous 
current.  The  draft  through  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  lateral 
air  channel  to  the  ash-pit,  wliich  can  be  totally  or  partially 
shut  bv  a  valve :  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  channel 
is  one  tenth  the  total  area  of  the  grate.  A  square  opening, 
16  inches  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  kiln,  leads  to  the  dome  for  the  supply  of  the 
fuel.  This  opening  is  closed  with  a  fire-proof  and  air-tight 
door. 

In  arranging  a  kiln  with  two  stories,  M.  Petot  states,  that 
the  gi-ates  of  the  upper  story  are  so  soon  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  that  it  is  better  to  suppress  them,  and  to  place  the  fuel 
for  completing  the  calcination  of  the  stone  oi  this  story  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  stone  of  the  lower  story. 

68.  Lime  burning  has  become  a  special  branch  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  large  amoimt  of  capital  is 
embarked,  so  that  the  engineer  has  now  no  other  concern  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  than  to  be  able  to  test  and 
select  from  the  samples  offered  him  to  suit  the  application  he 
intends  making  of  his  material. 

69.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  lime-kilns  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  lime  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  but  little  from  each  other  in  form  and  dimensions  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

70.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  perpetual  hUns^  the 
stone  and  fuel,  which  is  usually  bituminous  or  antliracite  coal, 
being  placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers,  in  proportions 
pointea  out  by  experience^  which  is  fed  in  like  manner  at  the 
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top  as  the  calcined  stone  is  gradually  dra^^l  out  at  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases  tlie  chamber  of  these  kilns  ia  simply  an  invert- 
ed frustum  of  &  cone  in  fOrm, 


■  71.  Inother8(Fie.4)thebodj'oriipperportionofthcc]iamber 
is  cylindrical,  whilst  the  lower  portion  is  an  invci-tod  (-onical 
frustum,  the  two  surfaces  being  united  by  an  annular  one 
tangent  to each. 

72.  The  second  class  is  the  flnme  or  furnace  kiln.  In  this 
the  stone  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiln  is  calcined  by  the 
coinbiistiou  of  the  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  placed  in  furnaces 
near  tlie  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Tliis  cIhss  may  be  need 
either  as  intermittent  or  perpetual  kilns, 

73.  In  Ixtth  classes  the  stone  for  burning  is  broken  into 
lumps,  none  of  wliich  should  be  over  eight  inches  in  size  in 
any  direction.  In  the  selection  of  the  nimpfl  great  care  and 
experience  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  kiln  attendants,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  product  of  uniform  qiiality,  as  admixtures 
of  stones  varying  in  auy  important  degree  in  their  constituent 
elements,  particularly  in  those  of  hydraulic  limestones,  may 
so  vitiate  tlie  results  as  to  render  them  useless  for  hydi'anlio 
struct  ui-es. 

74.  In  others  they  are  formed  of  the  frusta  of  two  conical 
surfaces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a  b,  c  d,  united  at 
their  larger  bases  (Fig.  4). 

The  diameter  a  c  ot  the  tliimhle  varies  from  eight  to  ton  feet ; 
the  diameter  at  the  bottom  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet ;  the  height  of  the  thimble  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  The 
upper  diameter  of  tho  body  of  the  kiln,  if  conical,  is  about  a 
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foot  less  than  the  lower  ;  if  cylindrical,  the  same  as  the  lower. 
The  height  of  the  body  fi'om  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The 
draw  door  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  l\e  height  of 
the  draw  pit  nine  feet. 

The  body  A  of  the  masonry  is  sometimes  rectangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in  plan,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  secured  on  the  outside  either  by  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  masoniy,  or  by  inm  curbs.  The  lining  of  the  kiln  is  of  the 
best  fire-brick. 

The  kiln,  for  burning,  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  stone,  those  of  the  latter  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  fire  is  started  from  beneath,  with  dry  wood.  The 
drawing  of  the  kiln  is  done  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

75.  The  perpetual  draw  loater-jlame  kilns,  for  bo:h  coal  and 
wood,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Rochester,  J!^ew  York, 
have  met  with  very  general  favor  in  our  large  b*r/ie  burning 
localities. 

The  cupola  which  contains  the  burning  lime,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  chiefly  cylindrical,  being  terminated  at  top  and  bottom  by 
conical  frusta. 

The  cupola  space  is  six  by  eight  feet  between  the  main  walls 
A  A.  The  main  walls  fi-om  out  to  out  are  eighteen  bv  twentv 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  kiln  ;  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  top; 
and  forty  feet  high.  The  main  walls  are  strengthened  as  usual 
with  timber  curbs.  The  wooden  crib  at  top,  which  is  strong- 
ly boarded  to  tlie  height  of  four  feet,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  raw  stone^ 

This  kiln  receives  its  name  from  the  coal  being  first  placed 
in  pans  of  hot  water,  the  steam  from  wliicli  being  decomposed 
facilitates  tliQ  process  of  burning  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
steam. 

76.  Hoffman  Kiln,  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
alreadv  so  much  indebteclfor  his  researches  on  the  limes  and 
cements  in  the  United  States,  has  given  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet. No.  19,  Professional  Paj)r7's^  Corps  of  E)ujmeers^l]  S. 
Ai^nyj  an  account  of  whjit  is  known  as  the  Iloff^man  Kiln^ 
of  which  the  follo^ving  is  a  brief  description : — 

This  kiln  (Figs.  8,  9, 10,  11)  consists  of  an  annular  arch.  A, 
A/,  the  plan  or  which  may  be  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  as  in  Fig. 
8  The  height  of  the  arch  being  fi'om  eight  to  nine  feet,  and 
span  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  middle  line  of  the  chamber 
A  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  void  space  is 
termed  the  oiirning  ohximher. 
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The  chimney  C,  C  (Figs.  10, 11)  may  stand  in  tlie  central 
spate  B,  B',  or  exterior  to  the  kiln.  In  the  latter  ease  a  6moke 
flue  leads  to  it  under  the  burning  chamber.  Fourteen  radial 
flues  le-ad  from  the  burning  cliambere  to  the  smoke  chamber, 
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each  having  a  bell-shaped  damper,  which  can  be  opened  or 
cloeed  at  pleasure.  There  are  fourteen  arched  doors,  T>,  D, 
through  the  outer  wall,  each  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide. 
The  arched  top  of  the  burning  chamber  is  pierced,  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  feet,  with  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
termed  ffced-holes,  through  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  fires. 
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They  are  in  number  about  three  hundred,  each  closed  with 
a  bell-shaped  cover  fitting  over  a  riin  or  curb,  and  dipping 
into  sand. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  solid  stone  or  brick  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  roof. 

The  burning  chamber  is  lined  with  fire-brick  for  burning 
hvdraulic  cement. 

77.  Caloination  of  the  stone. — ^When  the  kiln  is  in  opera- 
tion all  the  doorways  (Fig.  8)  numbered  from  1  to  14,  from 
left  to  right  are  kept  closed  with  ten\jpoTary  hrickworky  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  Let  the  open  ones  be  1  and  2.  The 
burnt  lime  is  drawn  fi'om  No.  2,  and  raw  stone  taken  in 
at  No.  1  and  piled  up  in  the  burning  chamber,  leaving 
vertical  openings  under  the  feed  holes,  and  horizontal  ones 
under  the  mass  for  the  circulation  of  air  around  the  periphery 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

When  the  kiln  is  going,  all  the  compartments  but  two, 
between  each  two  consecutive  doorways,  are  filled  with  stone, 
in  all  stages,  from  the  raw  to  thoroughly  calcined. 

^  Suppose  compartments  1  and  2  empty,  and  all  the  others 
filled.  No.  3  contains  cement  from  stone  put  in  12  days  ago ; 
No.  4  that  from  stone  put  in.  11  days  ago ;  and  so  on  around 
to  compartment  14,  which  was  filled  yesterday.  Separating 
No.  14  from  No.  1  is  a  sheet  iron  partition,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible air-tight.  This  partition,  called  the  cut-off^  is  movable.  ^ 
Yesterday  it  was  between  13  and  14 :  to-morrow  it  will  be  ' 
between  1  and  2,  and  so  on,  being  moved  on  one  compart-  # 
ment  each  day.  All  the  dampers  are  closed  today  except 
No.  14 ;  yesterday  all  were  closed  except  No.  13 ;  to-morrow 
only  No.  1  will  be  open.  To-day  men  are  removing  burnt 
cement  from  compartment  No.  2,  and  others  are  setting  raw 
stone  in  compartment  No.  1.  Yesterday  they  were  setting 
stone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  cement  from  No.  1.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  removing  cement  from  No.  3,  and  filling 
No.  2  with  raw  stone ;  so  that  every  day  the  setting,  drawing, 
cut-off,  and  open  damper  advance  one  compartment.  The 
fires  are  in  the  centre  oi  the  mass,  from  the  burnt  cement  end 
round  to  the  raw  stone  end ;  say  in  compartments  7  and  8 
to-day,  6  and  7  yesterday,  8  and  9  to-morrow,  advancing  one 
compartment  per  day,  like  the  drawing  and  setting. 

"  The  compartment  that  was  in  fire  yesterday,  say  No.  6,  is 
still  very  hot  to-day.  No.  5  less  hot.  No.  4  cooler,  and  so  on  to 
No.  2,  where  the  cement  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
men  are  removing  it  from  the  kiln,  wheelbarrows,  or  trucks 
on  portable  railway  tracks,  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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"  The  compartments  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  them  to  the  chimney,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  the  fire  being  at  a  full  red  heat,  \vhil<^ 
that  farthest  ofl,  which  was  put  in  yesterday,  is  only  warm. 

"  The  draught  of  the  chimney  is  sufticient  to  draw  air  in  at 
the  open  doorways,  through  the  entire  mass  of  cement  and 
raw  stone,  to  the  open  flue,  which  is  the  one  by  the  cut-off. 

"  In  passing  through  the  burnt  cement  the  air  takes  up  the 
residue  of  heat  and  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  till,  after  pas- 
sing through  the  cement  burned  yesterday,  the  hot  current 
ignites  at  once  the  dust  coal  as  it  falls  irom  the  feed  pipes, 
and  the  gases  thus  formed  being  carried  on,  mixed  w^ith  air, 
it  is  probable  the  stone  is  burned  considerably  in  advance  of 
where  the  coal  is  supplied. 

"As  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  pass  on,  they  give  up  their 
heat  to  the  limestone,  till,  on  amving  at  the  chimney,  tliere 
is  only  heat  enough  remaining  to  cause  a  draught  in  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  140  to  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  plain 
that  all  the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  except  such  as  may 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  as  the  masonry  is 
very  massive,  tlie  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  slight. 

"  One  peculiar  feature  of  these  kilns  is,  that  although  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  other  kilns,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  burning  mass,  repaire  may  be 
^easily  made  without  letting  the  fire  go  down. 

"  There  are  Hoffman  kilns  in  which  the  tii-eshave  not  been 
extinguished  for  five  years.'' 

78.  Methods  of  reducing  the  calcined  stone  to  pow- 
der.— The  calcined  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process.  By  the  first,  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
process  is  termed  slaking.  By  the  second  the  calcined 
stone  is  first  broken  into  small  lumps  ;  these  .ai*e  then  ground 
in  a  mill  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  ascertained  by 
the  sieves  through  which  the  ground  product  must  pass. 

78.  Slaking. — This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

By  pouring  suflicient  water  on  the  burnt  stone  to  convert 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  tenned  disowning 
the  lime. 

By  placing  the  burnt  stone  in  a  basket,  and  immersing  it 
for  a  lew  seconds  in  water,  during  which  time  it  will  imbibe 
enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall,  by  slaking,  into  a  dry  po>v- 
der ;  or  by  sprinkling  the  burnt  stone  with  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

By  allowing  the  stone  to  slake  spontaneously,  from  the 
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moisture  it  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  termed 
air-slaJcing, 

80.  Opinion  seems  to  be  settled  among,  enc^ineeie,  that 
drowning  is  the  worst  method  of  slaking  lime  which  is  to,  be 
used  for  mortai-s.  When  properly  done,  however,  it  produces 
a  finer  paste  than  either  ot  the  other  methods ;  ana  it  may  I 
therefore  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  paste  of  tliis  character,  or  \ 
a  whitewash  is  wanted.  Some  care,  liowever,  is  requisite  to 
produce  this  result.  The  stone  should  be  f I'esh  from  the  kiln, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  slake  into  lumps  or  tine  grit.  All  the 
water  used  should  be  poured  over  the  stone  at  once,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  basin  or  vessel,  so  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  may  be  gradually  imbibed  as  the  slaking  proceeds. 
If  fresh  water  be  added  during  the  slaking,  it  checks  the 
process,  and  causes  a  gritt}'  paste  to  f  onn. 

81.  In  slaking  by  innnersion,  or  by  sprinkling  with  water, 
the  stone  shoulcl  be  reduced  to  small-sized  fraginents,  other- 
wise the  slaking  will  not  pi-oceed  uniformly.  The  fat  limes 
should  be  in  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  immersion ; 
and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  bins,  or  be  covered  with  sand,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  vapour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  becomes 
chilled  and  separates  into  a  coarse  grit,  which  takes  some  time 
to  slake  thoroughly  when  more  water  is  added.  Sprinkling 
the  lime  is  a  more  convenient  process  than  immereion,  and  is 
equally  good.  To  effect  the  slaking  in  this  way,  the  stone 
should  be  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  which  ex- 
periment will  detemiine,  and  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  sur- 
rounded by  sufticient  sand  to  cover  them  up  when  the  slaking 
is  nearly  completed.  The  stone  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
one  fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  poured  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot,  those  lumps  which  seem  to  slake  most  sluggishly 
receiving  the  mQst  water ;  when  the  process  seems  comjileted, 
the  heap  is  carefully  covered  over  with  the  sand,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  dav  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

82.  Slaking  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  lime 
when  slaked  by  immersion,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime ; 
100  parts  of  fat  lime  will  take  up  only  18  parts  of  water;  and 
tlie  same  quantity  of  meager  lime  will  imbibe  from  20  to  35 
parts.  One  volume,  in  powder,  of  tlie  burnt  stone  of  rich  lime 
yields  from  1.50  to  1.70  in  volume  of  powder  of  slaked  lime ; 
while  one  volume  of  meager  lime,  under  like  circumstances, 
will  yield  from  1.80  to  2.18  in  volume  of  slaked  lime. 

83.  Quick  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air 
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in  a  dry  locality,  slakes  slowly,  by  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  disengagement  of  heat.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  method 
of  slaking  on  fat  limes.  Some  assert,  that  the  mortar  made 
from  them  is  better  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  pn>ces5, 
and  attribute  this  result  to  the  re-convei'sion  of  a  portion  of 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  carbonate  ;  othere  state  the  reverse  to 
obtain,  and  assign  the  same  cause  for  it.  With  regard  to 
hydraulic  limes,  all  agree  that  they  are  greatly  injured  by  air- 
slaking. 

84.  When  the  slaking  is  imperfect  and  is  owing  as  in 
most  cases  to  the  stone  iiaving  oeen  nnequally  bunied,  the 
lime  should  be  reduced  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  mill  that  will 
ffrind  fine  all  the  lumps.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
nydraulic  limes,  which  are  also  improved  in  energy  by  this 
reduction  of  the  nnderburned  lumps. 

85.  Air-slaked  fat  limes  increase  two-fifths  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  3.52  volumes  of  slaked 
lime.  The  meager  limes  increase  one-eighth  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  from  1.75  to  2.25  volumes 
of  slaked  lime. 

86.  The  dry  hydrates  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
pi-ocess  pn)ceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  slaked  lime  never  re- 
gains all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  driven  off  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  lime-stone.  When  converted  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrates  gradually  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  this  action  first  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  proceeds 
more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  of  the  ex- 
posed mass.  The  absorption  of  gas  proceeds  more  rapidly  in 
the  meaorer  than  in  the  lat  limes.  Tnose  hvdrates  which  are 
most  thoroughly  slaked  become  hardest.  The  hydrates  of  the 
pure  fat  limes  become  in  time  very  hard,  while  those  of  the 
hydraulic  limes  become  only  moderately  hard. 

87.  The  fat  limes,  when  slaked  by  drowning,  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  in  the  state  of  paste,  if  placed  in  a 
damp  situation  and  kept  from  contact  with  the  air.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  change,  when 
slaked  by  immei-sion  to  a  dry  powder,  if  placed  in  covered 
vessels.  Hydraulic  limes,  under  similar  cn-cumstances.  will 
harden  if  kept  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  will  deteriorate  when 
•n  powder,  unless  kept  in  periectly  air-tight  vessels. 

?Z.  The  hydrates  of  fat  lime,  from  air-slaking  or  immei-sion, 
require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  paste  than  the  othei-s ;  but,  when  immersed  in  water,  they 
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^•adnally  imbibe  their  fiill  dose  of  water,  the  paste  becom- 
.  iiig  thicKer,  but  remaining  unchanged  in  volume.  Exposed 
in  this  way,  the  water  will  in  time  dissolve  out  all  the  lime  of 
the  hydrate  which  has  not  been  reconverted  into  a  sub-carbo- 
nate, by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  before  immersion  ; 
and  if  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  ako  dissolve  the 
carbonated  portions. 

89.  The  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  immersed  in 
water  in  tlie  state  of  thin  pastes,  reject  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  paste,  and  become  hard  in  time ;  if  the  paste  be 
very  stifiF,  they  imbibe  moi^e  water,  set  quickly,  and  acquire 
greater  hardness  in  time  than  the  soft  pastes.  The  pastes  of 
tlie  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  which  nave  hardened  in  the 
air,  will  retain  their  hardness  when  placed  in  water. 

90.  All  limes  seem  to  have  their  hydraulic  energy  affected 
by  the  degree  of  their  calcination ;  but  only  in  their  first 
stages  of  immei-sion.  This  is  observed  even  in  underbumed 
common  lime  which,  when  suitably  reduced,  is  found  to  be 
slightly  hydraulic. 

91.  The  pastes  of  the  fat  limes  shrink  very  unequally  in 
drjdng,  ana  the  shrinkage  increases  with  the  purity  of  the 
lime ;  on  this  account  it  is  difiicult  to  apply  them  alone  to  any 
building  pui'poses,  except  in  very  thin  layers.  Thepastes  of 
the  hydraulic  limes  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  under 
water,  or  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  humidity ;  and 
in  these  situations  they  are  never  used  alone,  as  they  are 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  and  to  present  moi-e  economy,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand. 

92.  Manner  of  reducing  hydraiilio  oement. — As  the 
cement  stones  wall  not  slake,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  some  mechanical  process,  before  they  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  hydrate.  They  methods  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  first  breaking  the  burnt  stone  into  small 
fragments,  either  under  iron  cylindei-s,  or  in  conical-shaped 
mills  suitably  fonned  for  this  purpose.  The  product  is  next 
ground  between  a  pair  of  stones,  or  else  crushed  by  an  iron 
roller.  The  coarser  particles  are  separated  from  the  fine 
powder  by  the  ordinary  processes  with  sieves.  The  powder 
IS  then  carefully  packed  m  air-tight  casks,  and  kept  lor  use. 

93.  Hydraulic  cement,  like  hydraulic  lime,  deteriorates  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  in  time  lose  all  its  hydraulic 
properties.  On  this  account  it  should  be  used  when  fresh, 
from  the  kiln ;  for,  however  carefully  packed,  it  cannot  be 
well  preserved  when  transported  to  any  distance. 

94.  The  deterioration  oi  hydraulic  cements,  from  exposure 
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to  the  air,  arises,  probacy,  from  a  chemical  diftunion  between 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  burnt  stone,  occasioned  bv 
the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  injured, 
their  energy  can  be  restored  by  submitting  them  to  a  much 
slighter  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  calcine 
the  stone  suitably  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Petot,  it  appears  that  a  red  heat,  kept  up  for 
a  short  period,  is  sufficient  to  restore  damaged  hydraulic 
cements. 

95.  "  As  a  rule,  all  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low 
heat,  whether  derived  from  argillaceous  or  argillo-magncsian 
lime-stones,  are  light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  never 
attain,  when  made  into  moi-tar  or  beton,  more  than  30  to  33 
per  cent  of  the  strength  and  hardness  of  Portland  cement 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  are  also  greatly  in- 
ferior to  good  hydraulic  lime.  This  is  true  of  all  cements 
made  at  a  low  heat,  including  even  those  derived  from  lime- 
stones, that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  Portland 
cement.  The  celebrated  JRoman  cement,  the  twice-kilned 
artificial  cements,  the  quick-setting  French  cement,  like  that 
of  Vassy,  and  all  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States,  belong  to  this  category." 

96.  ARTIFIOIAIi   HlTDRAUIilC   UMBS   AND    CE- 

MENTS.  The  discovery  of  the  argillaceous  character  of  the 
stones  which  yield  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  brick  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  well  as 
several  substances  of  volcanic  oricyin  having  nearly  the  same 
constituent  elements  as  ordinary  brick,  when  mixed  in  suita- 
ble proportions  with  common  lime,  will  yield  a  paste  that 
hardens  under  water,  has  led,  within  a  recent  period,  to  arti- 
ficial methods  of  producing  compounds  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  natuitil  hydraulic  limestones. 

97.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  method  of  fonn- 
iug  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  by  mixing  comnK>n  lime,  and 
unburnt  clay,  in  suitable  proportions,  and  then  calcining 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Vicat  have  been  repeated  by 
several  eminent  engineers  with  complete  success,  and  among 
others  by  General  Pasley,  who,  in  a  recent  work  by  him. 
Observations  on  LimeSy  Calcareous  Cements^  etc.,  has  given, 
with  minute  detail,  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  an  hydraulic  cement,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  natural  stones,  can  be  made  by  mixing 
common  lime,  either  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a  hy- 
drate, with  clay,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  de- 
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gree  of  heat.  In  Bome  parts  of  France,  where  chalk  is  found 
abundantly,  the  preparation  of  aitificial  hydraulic  lime  has 
become  a  branch  of  manufacture. 

88.  DifFei'ent  methods  have  been  pursued  in  pi'eparing  this 
material,  the  main  object  being  to  secure  the  nnest  mechan- 
ical division  of  the  two  iiigre(iients,  and  their  thoi-ouffh  mix- 
ture. For  this  pm'ix)se  the  lime-stone,  if  soft,  like  chalk  or 
tufa,  may  be  reduced  in  a  wash-mill,  or  a  rolling-mill,  to  the 
state  of  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  tlien  incoi-porat^d  with  the  clay,  by 
passing  them  through  a  pug-mill.  The  mixture  is  next 
moulded  into  small  blocks,  or  made  up  into  balls  between  2 
and  3  inches  diameter,  by  hand,  and  well  dried.  The  balls 
are  placed  in  a  kiln, — suital)ly  calcined,  and  are  finally  slaked, 
or  ground  down  fine  for  use. 

99.  If  the  lime-stone  be  hard,  it  must  be  calcined  and 
slaked  in  the  usual  manner,  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 

,  clay.  The  process  for  mixing  the  ingredients,  their  calcina- 
tion, and  further  preparation  for  use,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 

100.  The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  manufactured,  in 
France,  at  Boulogne,  and  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  the 
artificial  Portland  cement,  is  composed  of  79.5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  powder,  and  20.5  of  clay,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperature. 

101.  What  is  known,  in  commerce  and  among  engineers, 
as  artificial  Portland  cement,  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ijlue  clay  of 
the  London  basin  and  chalk,  formed  by  grinding  the  materials 
together  in  water.  The  semi-fluid  mixture  is  run  off  into 
vats,  and,  after  settling  and  attaining  sufticient  consistency,  is 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  calcined,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, to  tlie  vei*ge  of  vitrification.  It  is  then  reduced  for  use 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  It  is  said  not  to  deteriorate  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  provided  it  be  kept  from  moisture. 

102.  Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  prepared  from  the  hard 
limestones,  is  more  expensive  than  that  made  from  the  soft ; 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  latter. 

103.  As  clays  are  seldom  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
as  the  limestones  which  }*ield  common  or  fat  lime  may  con- 
tain some  portion  of  clay,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients,  to  produce  either  an  hydraulic  lime  or  a  cement, 
must  be  detennined  by  experiment  in  each  case,  cruided  by  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  two  ingredients  to  be  trie^. 

If  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  clay  be  free  fi'om  lime,  then 
the  combinations  m  the  proportions  given  in  tlie  table  of  M. 
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Petot  will  give,  by  calcination,  like  results  with  the  same 
proportions  when  round  naturally  combined. 

104.  Puzzolana,  etc.  The  practice  of  using  brick  or  tile- 
dust,  or  a  volcanic  substance  known  by  the  name  of  puzzo- 
lana,  mixed  with  commoij  lime,  to  fonn  an  hydi-aulic  lime, 
was  known  to  the  [Romans,  by  whom  mortars  composed  of  these 
materials  were  extensively  used  in,their  hyditiulic  constructions. 
This  practice  has  been  more  or  les&  followed  by  modern  engi- 
neers, who,  until  within  a  few  years,  either  used  the  puzzolana 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  obtained  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  a  pul- 
verulent state,  or  a  material  termed  Trasa^  manufactured  in 
Holland,  by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  a  volcanic  stone  obtained 
near  Andemach,  on  the  E-hine. 

Experiments  by  several  eminent  chemists  have  extended 
the  list  of  natural  substances  which,  when  properly  burnt  and 
i-ednced  to  powder,  have  the  same  properties  as  puzzolana. 
Tliey  mostly  belong  to  the  feldspatnic  and  schistose  rocks,, 
and  are  either  fine  sand,  or  clays  more  or  less  indurated. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  Puzzo- 
lana^ TrasSy  a  Basalt^  and  a  Schistus^  which^  wnen  burnt 
and  powder edy  were  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
puzzolana. 


Blllca , 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Potaasa 

Soda. 

Water  and  loes 


Tram. 

BafMlt. 

0.445 

0.570 

44.50 

0.150 

0.120 

16.75 

0.068 

0.026 

9.50 

0.047 

0.01-0 

— 

0.120 

o.a50 

20.00 

_ 

_ 

2.37 

O.OU 

0.070 

-» 

0.030 

0.010 

2.60 

0.106 
1.000 

0.144 

4.28 
100.00 

1.000 

Schlstus. 

"46^00" 
26.00 
4.00 

14.00 
8.00 


2.00 
100.00 


106.  Whether  natural  puz^olanas  occur  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  known.  The  great  abundance  of  natui-al  hy- 
draulic cements  would  probably  cause  no  demand  for  them, 
nor  for  artificial  puzzolanas  for  building  purposes. 

106.  All  of  these  substances,  when  prepared  artificially, 
are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a/rtificial  puzzolanxis^ 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  occur  naturally. 

107.  General  Treussart,  of  the  French  Corps  of  Militaiy 
Engineers,  fii-st  attempted  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
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properties  of  artificial  puzzolanas  made  from  ordinary  clay, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  preparing  them  on  a  large  scale. 
It  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  tne  plas- 
tic clays  used  for  tiles,  or  pottery,  which  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  the  alumina  in  them  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fifth  to  one  third  of  the  silica,  furnish  the  best  artificial  puzzo- 
lanas when  suitably  burned.  The  clays  which  are  more  mea- 
ger, and  harsher  to  the  touch,  yield  an  inferior  article,  but  are 
in  some  cases  preferable,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 

108.  As  the  clays  mostly  contain  lime,  magnesia,  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  alkaline  salts,  General  Ti-eussart  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  substances  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  artificial  puzzolanas  from  clays  in  which 
they  are  found.  He  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
the  muriate  of  soda  seem  to  act  beneficially ;  that  magnesia 
seems  to  be  passive,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  except  when 
the  lattei:  is  found  in  a  large  proportion,  when  it  acts  nuitful- 
ly ;  and  that  the  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  convert  the  clay  into  a  good  artificial  puz- 
zolana. 

109.  The  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  prepaitttion  of 
this  material,  seems  of  the  first  consequence ;  and  General 
Treussart  reconnneuds  that  direct  experiment  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point. 
For  this  purj)ose,  specimens  of  the  clay  to  be  tried  may  be 
kneaded  into  balls  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  balls  when  dry, 
be  submitted  to  different  degrees  of  lieat  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  must  pass  over  the  balls,  as 
this  last  circumstance  is  essential  to  secure  a  material  possess- 
ing the  best  hydraulic  qualities.  Some  of  the  balls  are  with- 
dmwn  as  soon  as  their  color  indicates  that  they  are  under- 
burnt  ;  othere  when  they  have  the  appeamnce  of  well-burnt 
brick ;  and  others  when  their  color  shows  that  they  are  over- 
burnt,  but  before  thev  become  vitrified.  The  burnt  balls  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 
hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  pow- 
der to  one  of  lime  in  paste.  Water  is  added,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  the  different  mixtures  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp ; 
and  they  are  separately  placed  in  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  harden.  The  com- 
pound which  hardens  most  promptly  will  indicate  the  most 
suitable  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 

UO.  As  the  carbonates  of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  act 
as  fluxes  on  silica,  the  presence  of  either  one  of  them  will 
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modify  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  clay  into 
a  good  natural  pnzzolana.  Clay,  containing  about  one  tenth 
of  lime,  should  be  brought  to  about  the  state  of  slightly-burnt 
brick.  The  ochreous  clays  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
convert  them  into  a  good  material,  and  should  oe  burnt  until 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  well-burnt  brick.  The  more 
refractorj'  clays  will  bear  a  still  higher  degree  of  heat ;  but 
the  calcination  should  in  no  case  ue  carri^  to  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification. 

IIL  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  clay  can  be  read- 
Qy  ascertained  bef oreliand,  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the 
clay,  diffused  in  water,  with  enough  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve 
out  the  lime ;  and  this  last  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  experiments. 

112.  General  Treussart  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  mixture  of  artificial  puzzolana  and  fat  lime 
forms  an  hydraulic  paste  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  M.  Vicat's  process  for  making  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 
M,  Curtois,  a  Frencli^  civil  engineer,  in  a  memoir  on  these  ar- 
tificial com]X)uud5,  published  in  the  Annates  des  Fonts  et 
ChansseeSj  1834,  and  General  Pasley,  more  recently,  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  General  Treussart.  M.  Vicat's  process  ap- 
pears best  adapted  when  chalk,  or  any  very  soft  lime-stone, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  to  a  soft  pulp,  is  used,  as 
offering  more  econoraj',  and  affording  an  hydraulic  lime  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  tor  most  building  purposes.  By  it  Gen- 
eral Pasley  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  artificial  hydraulic 
cement  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  jjest  natu- 
ral varieties ;  a  result  which  has  not  been  obtained  from  any 
combination  of  fat  lime  with  puzzolana,  whether  natural  or 
artificial. 

113.  All  the  puzzolanas  possess  the  important  property  of 
not  deteriorating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  This  property 
may  render  them  very  serviceable  in  many  localities,  where 
onlv  common  or  feeblv  hydraulic  lime  can  be  obtained. 

114.  The  well-known  artificial  Portland  cement,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  state  of  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  burned 
in  kilns  or  ovens ;  the  product  of  the  calcination  being  flinty, 
or  like  vitrified  brick.  This  degree  of  calcination  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material,  of  which  its  weight,  or  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  one  of  the  best  tests. 

Another  more  recent  method  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
hydraulicity  to  common  limes,  and  of  improving  that  of  hy- 
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draiilic  limes,  is  to  place  the  calcined  stone,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  kiln,  in  arched  ovens  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight, in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  from 
a  grate  beneath;  so  that  the  heat  can  be  equally  diffused 
thi-oughout  the  mass,  which  is  brought  only  to  a  slight  glow, 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  When  in  this  condition,  iron  pots  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  placed  underneath,  and  the  sulphur,  converted 
into  vapour,  allowed  to  permeate  the  mass  of  lime ;  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  from  the  oven  having  been  previously  provided 
against.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  consumed  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ground  fine  like  other  ceiuents- 
This  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  Scotfs  cement,  from 
the  name  of  th«  inventor,  an  ofiicer  of  tlie  Eoyal  Engineers. 
See  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  lioyal  Engineers. 
Vol.  X.    New  Series. 


IV. 

UORTAR. 

115.  Mortar  is  any  mixture  of  lime  in  paste  with  sand.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  Hydraulic  mor- 
tar, vA\\A\  is  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  Common  tmortar, 
made  of  common  lime. 

316.  The  tenn  Grout  is  applied  to  any  mortar  in  a  thin  or 
fluid  state ;  and  the  terms  Von/^rete  and  Beton,  to  mortars  in- 
corpomtcd  with  gi*avel  and  small  fragments  of  stone  or  brick. 

117.  Mortar  is  used  for  various  pui-poses  in  building.  It 
serves  as  a  cement  to  unite  blocks  ojf  stone,  or  brick.  In  con- 
crete and  beton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  conglom- 
erate stones,  it  forms  the  matrix  by  which  the  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  held  together ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial with  whicli  the  exterior  surfaces  of  walls  and  the  interior 
of  edifii^es  are  coated. 

118.  The  quality  of  mortars,  whether  used  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  for  those  immersed  in  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  ;  their  propor- 
tions ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  paste  to  receive  the  sand  ;  and  the  mode  employed  to 
mix  the  ingredients.     Upon  all  of  these  points  experiment 
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18  the  only  nnerring  gnide  for  the  engineer ;  for  the 
great  diversity  in  the  conetitiient  elements  of  limestone  6,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ingredients  of  mortars,  must  necessarily 
alone  give  rise  to  diversities  in  results  ;  and  when,  to  these 
causes  of  variation,  are  superadded  those  resulting  fi'om  dif- 
ferent pi-ocesses  pursued  in  the  manipulations  of  slaking  the 
lime  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at 
tlie  seemingly  opposite  conclusions  at  which  wTiters,  who  have 
pursued  the  subject  experimentally,  have  annved.  From  the 
great  mass  of  facts,  however,  presented  on  this  subject  within 
a  few  years,  some  general  rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  the 
engineer  may  safely  follow,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
making  direct  experiments. 

119.  As  to  the  action  of  salt  water  on  artificial  hydraulic 
limes  made  by  mixing  common  lime  with  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial puzzolana,  opinion  among  European  eng^ineers  seems  di- 
vided. Some  state  that  they  withstand  well  tlie  action  of  salt 
water  ;  others  that  they  only  resist  this  action  after  the  expos- 
ed surface  becomes  coated  with  barnacles,  oysters,  etc. 

120.  The  view  now  generally  taken  of  mortar  is,  that  being 
an  artificial  sandstone,  the  nearer  its  constituents  approach 
those  of  the  natural  sandstones,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
obtained  ;  and  that  therefore  the  best  proportions  for  its  in- 
gredients are  those  in  which  each  grain  of  sand  is  enveloped 
with  just  sufficient  lime,  in  a  barely  moist  state,  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  cohere  and  set  quickly.  Too  much  lime  causes 
shrinkage  and  cracks ;  and  when  too  much  water  is  added 
the  mass  in  dicing  is  found  to  be  porous. 

121.  Sand.  TKis  material,  which  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar,  is  the  granular  product  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks.  It  may,  therefore,  like  tlie  rocks  from 
which  it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties 
— ^the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  also  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained, 
2&pit  satid^  which  is  procured  fi'om  excavations  in  alluvial,  or 
other  deposits  of  disintegrated  rock;  river  sand^  and  sea  aandj 
which  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  rivere. 

Buildei'S  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  saiid  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  ^th  and  -j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sandy  when  the  grain  is  between  ^th  and  ^th  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  saml  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

122.  The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks, 
are  the  most  abundant;,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders. 
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The  calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more 
rare,  but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the 
argillaceous  sands  possess  the  properties  of  the  less  energetic 
puzzolanas,  and  are  therefore  very  valuable,  as  forming  with 
common  lime  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 

123.  The  property  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess,  * 
of  forming  with  common,  or  slightl}'  hydraulic  lime  a  com- 
pound which  will  harden  under  water,  has  been  long  known 
in  France,  where  these  sands  are  termed  arenes.  iSe  sands 
of  this  nature  are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys. 
These  hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks,  or  argil- 
laceous tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state. 
The  arenes  are  not  as  energetic  as  either  natural  or  artificial 
puzzolanas  ;  still  they  form,  with  common  lime,  an  excellent 
mortar  for  masonry  exposed  either  to  the  open  air,  or  to 
humid  localities,  as  the  foundations  of  edifices. 

124.  Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than 
river  or  sea  sand  ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  generally  prefer- 
red by  builders  for  mortars  used  for  brick,  or  stone-work. 
Whether  it  forms  a  stronger  mortar  than  the  other  two  is  not 
positively  settled,  although  some  experiments  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does. 

125.  River  and  sea  sand  are  by  some  preferred  for  plaster- 
ing, because  they  are  whiter,  and  have  a  finer  and  more  uni- 
form grain  than  pit  sand  ;  but  as  the  sands  from  the  shores  of 
tidal  waters  contain  salts,  they  should  not  be  used,  owing  to 
their  hygrometric  properties,  before  the  salts  are  dissolved  out 
in  fresti  water  by  careful  washing. 

126.  Pit  sand  is  seldom  obtamed  free  from  a  mixture  of 
dirt,  or  clay  ;  and  these,  when  found  in  any  notable  quantity 
in  it,  give  a  weak  and  bad  mortar.  Earthy  sands  should, 
therefore,  be  cleansed  from  dirt  before  using  them  for  mor- 
tar ;  this  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  sand  in  shallow  vats, 
and  allowing  the  turbid  water,  in  which  the  clay,  dust  and 
other  like  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  to  nin  off. 

127.  Sand,  when  pure  or  well  cleansed;  may  be  known  by 
not  soiling  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them. 

128.  Hydraulic  mortar.  This  material  may  be  •  made 
from  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  ;  from  those  which  are  pi»e- 
pared  by  M.  Vicat's  process  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  commi)n 
or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  with  a  natural  or  artificial  puzzolana. 
All  writers,  however,  agree  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  natural 
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tlian  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  when  the  former  can  be 
i-eadily  procured. 

129.  \Vhen  the  lime  used  is  strongly  liydranlic,  M.  Vicat  is 
of  opinion  that  sand  alone  shonld  be  used  with  it,  to  form 
;i  «:<;od  hydraulic  mortar.  General  Treussart  has  drawn  the 
c  ftiiclufiion,  fix>m  his  experiments,  that  the  mortar  of  all  hy- 
draulic limes  is  iumroved  by  an  addition  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial puzzolana.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  may  vai'y  from 
l\  to  2  parts  of  the  lime  in  bulk,  when  reduced  to  a  thick 
pulp. 

130.  The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  the  construction  of  heavy  masoni^,  has  been  to  add  from 
2.5  to  3.5,  in  bulk,  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  of  a  thick 

Easte  in  the  composition  of  their  hydraulic  mortars  ;  and  it 
as  been  found  that  an  equal  bulk  of  common  lime  in  paste 
can  be  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  paste  without  occasion- 
ing any  material  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
mortar. 

131.  For  hydraulic  mortars,  made  of  common,  feeble,  or  or- 
dinary hydi-aulic  limes,  and  artificial  puzzolana,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  the  puzzolana  should  be  the  weaker  as  the  lime  is 
more  strongly  hydraulic;  using,  for  example,  a  very  ener- 
getic puzzolana  with  a  fat  or  a  feebly  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  sand  which  can  be  incoi-porated  with  these  in- 

fredients,  to  form  an  hydraulic  mortar,  is  stated  by  General 
reuBsart  to  be  one  volume  to  one  of  puzzolana,  and  on6  of 
hme  in  paste. 

132.  In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  the  object  to  which 
the  mortar  is  to  be  applied  should  be  regaixied.  When  it  is 
to  serve  to  unite  stone,  or  brick  work,  it  is  better  that  the  hy- 
draulic lime  should  be  rather  in  excess :  when  it  is  used  as  a 
inat^'ix  for  beton,  no  more  lime  should  be  used  than  is  strictly 
required.  No  liarm  will  arise  from  an  excess  of  good  hydrau- 
lic lime,  in  any  case;  but  an  excess  of  common  lime  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

133.  Couiuion  and  ordinary  hydmulic  limes,  when  made 
into  mortar  with  arenes,  give  a  good  material  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  The  proportions  in  which  tliese  have  been  found, 
to  succeed  well,  ai*e  one  of  lime  to  three  of  arenes. 

134.  Hydraulic  cement,  from  the  promptitude  with  whicl» 
it  hardens,  both  in  the  air  and  under  water,  is  an  invalu- 
able material  where  this  pix)pcrty  is  essential.  Any  dose  of 
sand  injures  its  properties  as  a  cement.  But  hydraulic  ce- 
ment may  be  added  with  decided  advantage  to  a  mortar  of 
common,  or  of  feebly  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.    It  is  in  tliis 
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way  that  it  is  generally  used  in  our  public  works.  The  French 
engineers  give  the  preference  to  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  over 
hydraulic  cement,  both  for  uniting  stone,  or  brick  work,  and 
for  plastering.  They  find,  from  their  practice,  that  when 
used  as  a  stucco,  it  does  not  withstand  well  the  effects  of 
weather ;  that  it  swells  and  cracks  in  time ;  and,  when  laid  on 
in  successive  coats,  that  they  become  detached  from  each 
other. 

General  Pasley,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  tlie  pro- 
pertiea  of  natural  and  artificial  hydraulic  cements,  does  not 
agree  with  the  French  engineers  in  his  conclusions.  He  states 
that,  when  skilfully  applied,  hydmulic  cement  is  superior  to 
anv  hydraulic  mortar  for  masonry,  but  that  it  must  be  used 
only  in  thin  joints,  and  when  applied  as  a  stucco,  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  in  but  one  coat ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  two, 
the  second  must  be  added  long  before  the  first  has  set,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  make  but  one  coat.  By  attending  to  these 
precautions.  General  Pasley  states  that  a  stucco  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand  will  withstand  perfectly  the  eflPects  of  f ix>8t. 

136.  Mortars  exposed  to  "weather. — The  French  engi- 
neei*s,  who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortal's, 
coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  mortar  cannot  be  made  of  fat^ 
lime  and  any  inert  sands,  Mke  those  of  the  silicious,  or  calca- 
reous kinds,  which  will  withstand  the  ordinary  exjx>sure  of 
weather ;  and  that,  to  obtain  a  g(X)d  mortar  for  this  purpose, 
either  the  hydraulic  limes  mixed  with  sand  must  be  employed, 
or  else  common  lime  mixed  either  with  arenes^  or  with  a  puz- 
zolana  and  sand. 

136.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hy- 
draulic lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  but 
the  hardness  of  the  mortiir  will  be  aflFected  by  the  size  of  the 
grain,  particularly  when  hydraulic  lime  is  used.  Fine  saud 
yields  the  best  mortar  with  good  hydraulic  lime ;  mixed  sand 
with  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes;  and  coarse  sand  with  fat 
lime. 

137.  For  mortar  to  be  used  for  filling  the  exterior  of  the 
joints,  or  as  it  is  termed,  for  pointing,  the  amount  of  lime  paste 
in  bulk  should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  void 
spaces  of  grains  of  sand.  The  bulk  of  sand  for  this  purpose 
snould  be  from  2.5  to  2.75  that  of  the  lime  paste. 

138.  The  proportion  which  the  lime  should  bear  to  the 
sand  seems  to  aepend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  lime  is  slaked.  M.  Vicat  states,  that  the  strength 
of  mortar  made  of  a  stirf  paste  of  fat  lime,  slaked  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  increases  from  0.50  to  2.40  to  one  of  the  paste  in 
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volume ;  and  that,  when  the  lime  is  slaked  by  immersion,  one 
volume  of  the  like  paste  will  give  a  mortar  that  increases  in 
strength  from  0.50  to  2.20  parts  of  sand. 

For  one  volume  of  a  paste  of  hydraulic  lime,  slaked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  from  0  to 
1.80  parts  of  sand;  and,  when  slaked  by  immersion,  the  mor- 
tar of  a  like  paste  increases  in  strength  from  0  to  1.70  parts 
of  sand.  In  every  case,  when  the  dose  of  sand  was  increased 
beyond  these  proportions,  the  strength  of  the  resulting  mortar 
was  found  to  decrease. 

139.  Manipulations  of  mortar. — The  quality  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  is  more  affected 
hj^  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  the  ingredients 
mixed,  than  that  of  mortar  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  although  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  best  manipulations,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  study  of  them 
a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

140.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
slaking,  by  feprinkling,  or  by  immei'sion,  in  the  case  of  good 
hydraulic  limes,  are  nearly  the  same.  Spontaneous,  or  air- 
slaking,  gives  invariably  the  worst  results.  For  common  and 
sliglitly  hydraulic  lime,  M.  Vicat  states  that  air-slaking  yields 
the  best  results,  and  ordinary  slaking  the  woi'st. 

141.  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor,  or  by  machinery :  the  latter  method  gives  results 
superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  commonly  used  for  mix- 
ing mortar  are  either  the  ordinary  pug-mill  (Fig.  12)  employed 
by  brickmakei'S  for  tempering  clay,  or  a  grinding-mill  (Fig.  13). 
The  grinding-mill  is  die  best  machine,  oecause  it  not  only  re- 
duces the  lumps,  which  are  found  in  the  most  carefully  burnt 
stone,  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but  it  brings  the 
lime*  to  the  state  of  a  uniform  stitf  paste,  which  it  should  re- 
ceive before  the  sand  is  incon>orated  with  it.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  tne  addition  of  cement,  or  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  lime  paste,  the  former  in  powder, 
and  the  latter  in  solution,  being  uniformly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ma- 
terials by  the  action  of  the  mill.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much  water,  particularly  when  the  mortar  is  to  bo 
immersed  in  water.  The  mortar-mill,  on  this  account,  should 
be  sheltered  from  rain ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  is  supplied  may  vary  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained  by  carrying  the  process  of  mixing  be- 
yond obtaining  a  uniform  mass  or  the  consistence  of  plastic 
clay.     Mortars  of  hydraulic  lime  are  injm-ed  by  long  expo- 
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Bure  to  the  air,  and  freq^nent  turnings  and  mixings  witli  a 
shovel  or  spade;    those  ot  common  lime,  under  like  circmn- 


¥ig.  1%  rcpieaentg  a  yertical  section  thnragh 
the  axlH  of  a  png-mill,  for  mijdnK  or  tem- 
pering morUtr.— Tbifl  mill  coa^stB  of  a 
hooped  veaeeL,  of  the  f onn  of  a  ctMucal 
fruRtnm,  which  roceives  the  ingredientK, 
and  a  vertical  shaft,  to  which  arms  with 
teeth,  ret^embling  an  ordinary  rake,  are 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the 
ingredients. 

A,  A,  flection  of  sides  of  the  vessel. 

B,  vertical  shaft  to  which  the  arms  C  are  af* 
fixed. 

D,  horizontal  bar  for  givlnig  a  drcolar  mo 
tion  to  the  shaft  B. 

E,  sills  of  timber  supporting  the  mllL 

B,  wronght-iron  support  throngh  which  tbfl 
upper  part  of  the  shaft 


stances  seem  to  be  improved,     Mortar  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  will  become  sensibly  firmer;  if  not 


Fig.  18  represents  a  part  of  a  mill  for  crashing  the  Ume 
and  tempering  the  mortar. 

A,  heavy  wheel  of  timber,  or  cast  iron. 

B,  horizontal  bar  parting  throngh  the  wheel,  which  at 
one  extremity  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  ar- 
rans:ed  at  the  other  (C)  with  the  proper  gearing  for 
a  horse. 

D,  a  circular  trough,  with  a  trapezoidal  croas  section 
which  receives  the  iugr^ients  to  be  mixQd.  The 
trough  may  be  frcm  SO  to  30  feet  in  diameter ;  about 
18  Inches  \Wde  at  top,  and  12  inches  deep ;  and  be 
biiUt  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  laid  on  a  firm 
foundation. 
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allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  may  be  again  reduced  to  its 
clayey  consistence,  by  simply  pomiding  it  with  a  beetle,  with- 
out any  fresh  addition  of  water. 

Fort  Warren  Mortar  Mill.— This  mill  (Fi^.  14)  which 
was  used  by  Col.  Thayer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  WaiTcn, 
Boston  Harbor,  consists  of  a  circular  trough,  built  of  brick, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  measured  between  the 
centre  line  of  the  trough,  the  cross  section  of  which  (A)  was 
thirty-three  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  thirteen  inches  at  the 


bottom,  and  twenty-four  inches  deep.  The  brick  side-walla 
(A')  twelve  inches  thick  at  top,  and  bujlt  vertically  on  the  in- 
terior and  outside,  rested  on  an  annular  trench  of  concrete, 


ng.  14    SecHon  throngh  the  ula  et  tba  Port  WnnaD  Uoriar  WD. 

M  Brick  dau  ^  tiaugli. 

B.  Gentn)  tirlck  cylinder. 

C.  Aonqlu-  itwce  for  baldtog  lima  In  pMM. 

e!  Shift  wortBd  hj  horeo  powor. 

V,  Wooden  noagh  tot  oaoytjiog  limt  r—U  toC. 

O,  Hon  nek. 

one  foot  thick,  which  was  laid  on  an  anunlar  bed  of  broken 
Btone,  two  feet  thick,  for  drainage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  enclosed  by  the  trongh,  a  verti- 
cal post,  surrounded  with  broken  etone,  encased  by  a  brick 
cylinder  (B)  has  a  gudgeon  at  top,  around  which  the  horizon- 
tal shaft  (E)  turns,  that  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  (D)  for 
mixing  the  mortar. 

The  wheel  (D)  is  made  of  wood  on  the  sides  and  periphery, 
and  has  an  iron  tire  twelve  inches  broad  and  halt  an  inch 
thick;  tlie  interior  being  filled  with  sand  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  lime  to  a  paste.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  is  eight  feet,  and  tliickness  eight  inches. 

The  radius  of  the  horse  track  for  working  the  wheel  is 
twenty  feet. 

The  annular  space  between  the  trough  and  the  brick  cylin- 
der in  the  centre  is  floored  with  concrete,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
broken  stone. 

Lieut,  "W.  H.  Wright,  in  his  TTeatise  on  Mortars,  thus  de- 
scribes the  use  made  of  this  annular  ring:  "The  space  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  trough  is  used  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
slaked  lime.  It  is  conveniently  divided  by  means  of  movable 
radial  partitions  into  sixteen  equal  parts,"  each  containing  tlie 
sixteenth  part  of  a  cask  of  lime  in  paste, 

A  wooden  trough  (F)  leads  from  the  reservoir  where  the 
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lime  is  slaked  and  converted  into  a  creamy  consistence,  to  the 
annular  ring  (C),  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before   being  thrown,  with  the  requisite  quantity  oLiif 
sand,  into  the  mill.  "^^ 

The  malaxator. — Many  advantages  are  claimed  fur  a  mill 
designed  by  M.  Coignet,  recently  introduced  in  France,  and 
emiiloyed  m  mixing  beton  aggloniere  for  the  works  in  and 
about  Paris.  It  is  called  a  malaxator,  and  consists  of  twin 
screws,  having  their  helices  interlocked,  and  tuniing  and  ex- 
erting their  force  in  the  same  direction.  Tins  machine  may 
be  described  as  follows : 


A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine,  having  at  the  upper  end  the 
cross-pieces  B,  npon  which  are  mounted  the  gearings,  and  at 
the  lower  part  the  cn)S8-piece  c  6'',  upon  which  are  fixed  the 
rests  or  steps  for  the  lower  part  of  tiie  helices  to  run  in, 

D  are  the  cores  of  the  helices,  upon  which  are  fastened 
either  continuous  or  interrupted  blades  S  S  S,  forming  the 
thread  of  the  helix.  Continuous  blades  are  more  generally 
used. 

K  arc  wagon-wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  enable  the 
machine  to  be  transported  thereon,  and  which,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  use,  serve  to  maintain  the  malaxator  at  its  proper 
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inclination  (about  twenty-five  degrees).    The  braceJJ  ^ift  nsed 
to  steady  the  malaxator. 

M  N  Tw,  N',  gearings  of  any  kind  for  giving  motion  to  the 
helices,  either  by  steam,  horse-power,  or  nand-power ;  a^  coni- 
cal sleeves  or  stoppers,  adiustable  upon  the  shafts  D,  for  re- 
gulating the  exoclus  of  the  artificial  stone  paste,  and  by  re- 
tarding the  same,  increasing  the  pressure  and  malaxation  of 
the  paste  in  the  part  Q'  of  the  machine. 

Q,  body  of  the  malaxator,  cori-espouding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  helices. 

P,  receiving  chamber,  where  th6  materials  enter  the  mal- 
axator. 

T,  sand  hopper,  with  its  adjustable  register  or  gate  ^,  and, 
when  required,  a  sifting  apparatus ;  q'j  sliding  gate,  to  allow 
of  the  drainage  of  the  machine. 

S'  S',  feeding  screws,  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
hoppers  K'  R',  the  one  for  lime,  the  other  for  sand,  or  any 
other  material  or  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  artificial 
stone  paste,  and  feeding  the  same  to  the  chamber  P; 
r  r'  r"  t"\  pulleys,  for  chains  or  belts  g\  for  transmitting  the 
movement  to  the  feeding  screws  S'  S' ;  t'  t'\  spur-wheel 
and  pinion  (changeable  for  othei*s  of  different  relative  speed), 
for  regulatiiifi^  the  exact  amount  of  the  two  substances  m  the 
hoppers  K'  K',  to  be  delivered,  in  so  many  tunis  of  the 
helices,  into  the  receiving  chamber  P. 

Z  is  a  pipe  for  supplying  the  water,  for  which  there  is  an 
overflow  at  W.  The  sand  being  drowned  or  fully  saturated 
in  a  given  proportion,  by  varying  the  ovei-flow  W,  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  water  for  each  turn  of  the  helices. 

II  are  movable  wooden  shafts,  which  are  placed  in  proper 
straps  in  the  machine,  and  ser\'e  to  hitch  or  harness  a  horse  to 
the  same  when  it  has  to  be  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  it  a  perfect  wagon. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  malaxator  are  the  following: 

First.  The  apparatus,  having  the  receiving  chamber  P  upon 
the  ground,  is  fed  easily,  with  little  labor ;  and  the  part  Q', 
or  delivery,  being  elevated,  allows  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket 
being  placed  unaer  to  receive  the  artificial  stone  paste.  This 
inclination  also  causes  a  more  powerful  malaxation,  by  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  matter,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity. 

oecond.  The  gearings  are  out  of  the  way,  away  from  sand, 
water,  dust,  etc. 

Third.  The  helices  having  their  blades  interlaid,  tlieir 
action  upon  the  materials  is  or  quite  a  different  character  than 
when  said  helices  are  not  thus  conjugated. 
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Fourth.  The  sand  is  gauged  by  a  register.  The  lime  and 
the  hydraulic  cement,  the  coloring  matter,  textui-e  giver,  or 
any  other  material  used,  may  be  also  fed  automically,  and  the 
machine  once  set  by  the  inspector,  the  product  is  invariably 
the  same,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  a  hand  whose  trustwor- 
thiness is  required  to  obtain  good  results.  The  continuous  hi- 
troductiou  by  small  aud  regular  quantities  of  the  different 


I 


Fig.  16  represents  n  vertical  section  of  the 
mixing  cylinder  for  beton  colguet. 

a,  side  of  cylinder. 

b,  cast  iron  base. 
C  verticMl  shaft. 

d,  <l,  cnrved  arms. 

e,  e^  helicoidal  blades. 
/,/,  cycloidal  arms. 

£r,  horizontal  opening  at  the  base. 


A,  A,  vertical  gulden  for  movable  band. 

E,  E,  short  stationary  arms. 

6,  G,  movable  band. 

U^  H,  handles  for  lifting  band. 

I.  supply  trough. 

L.  8cra|icr. 

N,  revolving  horizontal  plate. 

P,  Immovable  bottom  plate. 


substances,  and  the  constant  amount  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  sand,  place  the  materials  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
producing,  by  proper  action  of  the  helices,  an  excellent  result, 
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difficnlt  to  obtain  if  the  (X)mponeiit  ingredients  had  been 
thrown  in  by  shovel  or  basketf uls  at  a  time.  (See  Profes- 
sional Papers^  Corm  of  Engineers^  No.  19). 

Anotlier  form  oi  mill,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  has  been 
;nade  use  of  in  France  for  mixing  certain  kinds  of  beton.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  a  resting  on  a  cylindrical  base 
of  cast  iron  J.  A  vertical  shaft  c  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
haWng  attached  to  it  curved  arms  d^  which,  by  revolving 
horizontally,. serve  to  mix  the  sand  and  lime.  The  distributor 
Q  revolves  norizontally,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  which  come 
fix>m  the  conducting  tix>ugh  I,  and  distributes  them  equally 
around  for  mixing.  Short  stationary  arms  E  E  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  form,  with  the  movable  arms, 
breaks  for  dashing  and  mixing  the  sand  and  lime. .  Thi*ee 
helicoidal  blades  e  e,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
force  the  mixture  downwards  and  outwards.  Cycloidal  arms 
yyj  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the  cylinder,  expel 
the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom.  A  mova- 
ble band  of  iron  G  G,  by  being  moved  up  or  down,  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  opening  around  the  bottom.    A  A,  vertical 

Suiding  shafts  for  movable  band.  II II,  handles  by  which 
le  band  G  G  is  moved.  A  plate  N  is  attached  to  c  and  re- 
volves horizontally,  receiving  the  mixture  from  the  cylinder. 
A  curved  plate  of  iron  L,  fixed  to  immovable  bottom-plate  P, 
scrapes  mixture  from  N  as  it  revolves. 

143.  Setting  and  durability  of  mortars.  Mortar  of 
common  lime,  without  any  addition  of  puzzolana,  will  not  set  in 
humid  situations,  like  the  foundations  of  edifices,  until  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  time.  They  set  very  soon  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  after 
having  become  liard  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  under 
water,  they  in  time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  to  pieces. 

144.  Common  moi^tars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden, 
resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made 
ratlier  j>oor,  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
over  2.40  parts,  in  bulk,  to  one  volume  of  the  lime  in  paste ; 
and  coarse  sand  is  found  to  give  better  results  than  fine  sand. 

145.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hai-d- 
ened  in  the  air  will  retain  their  hardness  when  immersed  in 
water.  They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have 
had  time  to  set  before  ex[x>8ure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortai-s, 
they  require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand,  to  withstand 
well  atmospheric  changes. 

146.  The  surface  or  a  mass  of  hydraulic  mortar,  whether 
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made  of  a  natural  hydraulic  lime  or  otherwise,  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  becomes  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  lime,  particularly  in  a  current.  When 
the  water  is  stagnant,  a  very  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  absorption  by 
the  lime  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water.  This  crust, 
if  the  water  be  not  agitated,  will  presence  the  soft  mortar 
beneath  it  from  the  farther  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has 
had  time  to  become  hard,  when  the  water  will  no  longer  act 
upon  the  lime  in  any  perceptible  degi'ee. 

147.  Hydraulic  mortars  set  with  more  or  less  promptness, 
according  to  the  character*  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  or  of  the 
puzzolana  which  entere  into  their  composition.  Artificial  hy- 
draulic, mortal's,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  set  more  slowly  than 
when  the  lime  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

143.  The  quick-setting  Iiydraulic  limes  are  said  to  furnish 
a  mortar  which,  in  time,  acquires  neither  as  much  strength 
nor  hardness  as  that  from  the  slower-setting  hydraulic  limes. 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortars,  on  the  contrary,  which  set  quick- 
ly gain,  in  time,  more  sti'ength  and  hardness  than  those  which 
set  slowly. 

149.  The  time  in  which  hydraulic  tnortars,  immersed  in 
water,  attain  their  greatest  hardness,  is  not  well  asceitained. 
Mortars  made  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  do  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  of  hardness  after  the  second  year  of 
their  immersion;  while  the  best  artificial  hydraulic  moi'tars 
continue  to  harden,  in  a  sensible  degree,  during  the  third  year 
after  their  immeraion. 

150.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  those  mortars  which 
attain  the  highest  degi*ee  oi  hardness  on  the  surface,  absorb 
the  least  amount  of  water  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  and  weather. 

151.  Theory  of  Mortars.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either 
of  common  or  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  from  it ;  passes  to  the  state  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens.  The  time  required  for 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed,  will  depend  on 
its  bulk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface 
and  proceeds  more  slowly  towards  the  centre.  The  harden^ 
ing  of  mortal's  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  this  absorption  of  the  gas,  as  no  chemical  action  of 
lime  upon  quartzose  sand,  which  is  the  usual  kind  employed 
for  mortal's,  has  hitherto  beei*  detected  by  tlie  most  careful 
experiments. 
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Tlie  depth  to  which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tends in  hydraulic  lime,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  hardening, 
decreases  as  the  hydraulic  energy  caused  by  the  silica  that 
enters  into  their  composition  is  the  greater. 

152.  With  regard  to  hydraulic  mortal's,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  their  hardening,  except  upon  the  effect  which  the 
silicate  of  lime  may  have  upon  the  excess  of  simple  hydrate 
of  uncombined  lime  contained  in  -the  mass.  M.  Petot  sup- 
poses, that  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime  form  so  many 
centres,  around  which  the  uncombined  hydrates  group  them- 
selves  in  a  crj^stalline  form;  becoming  thus  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  solvent  at^tion  of  water.  With  respect  to  the 
action  of  qnartzose  sand  in  hydraulic  mortars,  M.  Petot 
thinks  that  the  grains  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
the  particles  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  in  inducing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  imcombined  hydrate. 


V. 

CONCRETE.      BETON. 

153.  Tliis  tenn  is  applied,  by  English  architects  and  engi 
neers,  to  a  mortar  of  nnely-pulverized  quick-lime,  sand,  and 
gravel.  These  materials  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dry 
state,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  the  mass  to  the  ordi- 
nary consistence  of  mortar,  and  it  is  then  rapidly  worked  up 
by  a  shovel,  or  else  passed  through  a  pug-mill.  The  concrete 
is  used  immediately  after  the  materials  are  well  incoiporated, 
and  while  the  mass  is  hot. 

154.  The  materials  for  concrete  are  compounded  in  various 
proportions.  The  most  appwved  are  those  in  which  the  lime 
and  sand  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  good  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  twice  the  bulk  of  the  sand.  The  travel 
used  should  be  clean,  and  any  pebbles  contained  in  it  larger 
than  an  egg,  should  be  broken  up  before  the  materials  are 
incorporated. 

165.  Hot  water  has  in  some  cases  been  used  in  making 
concrete.  It  causes  the  mass  to  set  more  rapidly,  but  is  not 
otherwise  of  any  advantage. 
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156.  The  bulk  of  a  mass  of  concrete,  when  first  made,  is 
found  to  be  about  one-fiftli  less  than  the  total  bulk  of  the  dr^ 
materials.  But,  as  the  lirae  slakes,  the  mass  of  concrete  la 
found  to  expand  about  tlxi^ee-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  for 
eveiy  foot  or  the  mass  in  depth. 

157.  The  use  of  concrete  is  at  present  mostly  restricted  to 
forming  a  solid  bed,  in  bad  soils,  tor. the  foundations  of  edi- 
fices. It  has  also  been  used  to  foi'm  ])lock8  of  artificial  stone, 
for  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  like  purposes;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  possesses  neither  the  durability 
nor  strength  requisite  for  structures  of  a  pennanent  character, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  of  the  weather. 

158.  BETON".  The  teim  b^ton  is  applied,  by  French 
enrineers,  to  any  mixture  of  hydmulic  mortar  with  fragments 
of  orick,  stone,  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  now  also  used  by  English 
engineers  in  the  same  sense. 

159.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  for  beton  are 
variously  stated  by  different  auUioi-s.  The  sole  objett  for 
which  tiie  gravel,  or  the  broken  stone  is  used,  being  to  obtain 
a  more  economical  material  than  a  like  mass  of  hydraulic 
mortar  alone  would  yield,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone  should 
be  as  great  as  can  be  thoroughly  united  by  the  mortar.  The 
smallest  amount  of  mortar,  therefore,  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  tliat  which  will  be  just  equal  in  volume 
to  the  void  spaces  in  any  given  bulk  of  tlie  broken  stone,  or 
gravel.  The  proportion  which  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
void  spaces  beai*s  to  any  bulk  of  a  loose  material,  like  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  nmy  be  readily  ascertained  by  filling  a  vessel 
of  known  capacity  with  the  loose  material,  and  pouring  in  as 
much  water  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  found,  wnll  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  void  spaces. 

B^ton  made  of  mortar  and  broken  stone,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  ascertained  by  the  pi-ocess 
just  detailed,  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results ;  but, 
m  order  to  obviate  any  defect  arising  fi*om  imperfect  manip- 
ulation, it  is  usual  to  add  an  excess  of  mortar  above  that  of 
tlie  void  spaces. 

160.  In  a  large  amount  of  concrete  used  for  the  foundation 
bed  and  backing  of  the  sea  walls  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  composed  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar  made  with  salt  water  and  the  common  shingle  of 
the  shores,  which  varied  in  size  f  i*om  that  of  a  pea  to  pebbles 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  proiX)rtions  used  for  the  foun- 
dation bed  was  about  one  part  in  volume  of  stiff  mortar  to  thi'ee 
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parts  in  volume  of  shingle  for  the  foundation  bed,  and  twcj 
and  seven-tenths  parts  for  the  backing  of  the  walls.  The 
small  and  large  pebbles  of  the  shingle  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  give  the  least  amount  of  void  space  to  be  filled  by  tlie 
mortar ;  this  void  space  ])eing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  shingle. 

The  materials  were  mixed  by  hand  ;  the  shingle  first  being 
spread  out  upon  a  platform  of  rough  boards  to  the  depth  oi 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  larger  pebbles  on  top ;  the 
mortar  was  spread  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  this, 
and  the  whole  worked  up  with  shovels  and  hoes  until 
thoroughly  incor{>orated. — (Papers  on  Practical  Engineering, 
No.  2.     Keport  of  Col.  S.  Thayer,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.) 

In  the  hydmulic  concrete  used  upon  some  others  of  our 
public  works,  the  broken  f  ra^ients  of  granite  were  in  bulk 
about  If  that  of  the  hydraulic  mortar.  Besides  this,  other 
f i-agments,  from  a  quarter  to  three-qnartera  of  a  cubic  foot  each, 
ana  foinning  about  one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete, 
were  worked  into  the  layer  as  they  were  carried  up.  This 
practice  is  a  very  usual  one  for  foundaition  beds,  as  it  effects  a 
saving  of  cost. 

The  best  and  most  economical  beton  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  stone,  or  brick,  in  fragments  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  of  coaree  and  fiiie  gravel  mixed  m  suitable 
proportions. 

In  making  beton,  the  mortar  is  first  prepared,  and  then  in- 
coi*porated  with  the  finer  gravel ;  the  resulting  mixture  is 
snread  out  into  a  cake,  4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  over  which 
tne  coarser  gravel  and  broken  stone  are  uniformly  strewed 
and  pressed  down,  the  whole  mass  being  finally  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  state  with  the  hoe  and  shovel. 

B^ton  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  concrete,  to  which 
it  is  superior  in  every  respect,  but  particularly  so  for  foun- 
dations Jaid  under  water,  or  in  hiimid  localities. 

161.  B^ton  made  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or  pebbles 
has  within  recent  years  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  housed.  For  this  purpose,  the  concrete  is  laid  up  in 
layers  and  rammed  within  a  plank  boxing  having  an  interior 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  wall.  The  sides  of  the  boxing 
are  confined  by  vertical  posts  which  can  be  suitably  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  scaffolding.  In  the  case  of  hollow  walls, 
a  slip  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  required  hollow,  or 
void,  ai  d  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  of  its  being  easily 
removed,  is  laid  horizontally  within  the  box,  and  the  layer  of 
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concrete  rammed  well  in  around  it ;  ordinary  brick  being  in- 
serted as  ties  to  connect  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  of 
thfe  wall. 

In  the  sewers  and  many  public  and  private  edifices  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  of  concrete,  the  proportions  used  were 
one  part  in  volume  of  lime,  one  fourth,  of  one  volume  of 
hydraulic  cement,  to  five  volumes  of  sand.  It  is  stated  that  in 
six  or  eight  houre  after  beginning  a  given  length  of  sewer  the 
centres  can  be  safely  removed  ;  and  that,  in  four  or  five  days 
after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  can  be  opened  for  use. 
For  the  construction  of  arclies,  the  volimie  of  cement  used  is 
doubled. 

Some  of  the  buildings  above  referred  to  were  constructed 
with  groined  or  cylindrical  arched  fire-proof  floors,  of  spans 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  rise  in  each  case  l)eing  one 
tenth  of  the  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  at  the  cmwn, 
varying  from  live  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches. 

'The  crushing  weight  of  this  concrete  is  nearly  fifty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  me  square  inch ;  the  tenacity  about  five 
hundred  pounds.  ♦ 

162.  An  artificial  sandstone,  termed  JB^ton-Cdign^t  from 
the  inventor,  is  very  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
France  for  all  building  purposes,  as  foundations,  walls,  light 
arches,  etc.  It  sets  and  liardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Its  constituents  are  clean  river  sand  from  four  to  five  parts  in 
-volume ;  common  or  hydraulic  lime  one  part  in  vohime ; 
hydraulic  or  artificial  Portland  cement  from  one-quarter  to 


three-quarters  of  one  part  in  volume ;  water  variable,  but  only 
Iff! 


enouffh   to  moisten   the  other  materials  and   cause  them  to 


cohere.  Coarse  sand  from  one- twentieth  to  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  the  best  results ;  the 
finer  sands  requiring  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete  and  in  packing  it  when  laid  to  secure  greater  so- 
liditv. 

163.  In  preparing  the  concrete  the  lime  and  sand  are  made 
into  heaps  of  about  one  cubic  yard  in  volume  in  alternate 
layei's  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  heap  is  then  worked  up 
dry  with  fhe  shovel.  In  this  state  it  is  dcKvered  by  suitable 
machinery,  like  that  for  raising  grain,  into  the  top  of  a  pug- 
mill  of  a  cylindrical  body  formed  of  boiler  iron.  The  revolv- 
ing vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  is  dri\'cn  by  steam  or 
animal  power,  has  curved  arms  aflixed  horizontally  to  it,  the 
two  lower  arms  being  of  suitable  forms  to  press  the  mixed 
material  downwards,  and  expel  it  through  an  aperture,  where 
it  is  received  into  boxes,  or  hand  barrows,  and  conveyed  to 
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where  it  is  to  be  laid  or  monlded.  The  water  for  the  mixing 
18  either  thrown  in  as  needed,  bv  hand  into  the  top  of  the 
mill,  or  else  supplied  by  a  circular  trough  perforated  with 
holes,  which  is  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  top. 
When  cement  is  one  of  tlie  ingredients,  it  is  first  made  into  a 
suitable  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  -others,  from 
a  vessel  over  the  top  of  the  mill,  from  which  it  is  poured  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  in  the  requisite  amount. 

164.  For  all  ordinary  work,  one  passage  through  the  png- 
mill  is  sufficient,  but  where  greater  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ture is  a  requisite,  the  concrete  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  a  second  time. 

165.  The  concrete  when  laid  or  moulded  is  put  in  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
packed  moderately  by  hand  witli  pestles  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds. 

166.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  setting,  when  necessary, 
the  materials  may  be  heated,  in  process  of  mixing, , by  a  spi- 
ral tube  or  wonn,  through  which  heated  air,  steam,  or  hot 
water  is  caused  to  circulate. 

167.  Amons:  other  artificial  conorlomerates,  that  known  as 
Kansome's  artificial  stone,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  England.  •  This  material  consists  of 
clean  river  sand  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  with  the 
silicate  of  lime.  To  effect  this  union  a  silicate  of  soda  is 
fornied,  by  digesting  common  flints  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  in  iron  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels,  by  means  of  steam,, 
imder  a  pressure  or  seventy  pounds,  which  circulates  through 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  finely  around  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  grains.  To  each  bushel 
of  this  mixture  a  gallon  of  the  silicate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  loam  mill.  The  mixture  is  then 
moulded,  and  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  thrown  over  it  with  ladles ;  the  moulded  blocks 
are  then  iramei'sed  in  the  solution,  in  open  tanks,  which  is 
kept  boiling,  by  steam  passed  thmugh  it  in  pipes,  for  several 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.  This  process  ex- 
pels any  air  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the  blocks  and 
facilitates  the  foi-ming  of  the  silicate  of  calcium.  The  block 
is  then  taken  out  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  has  been 
formed,  thoroughly  washed  out  with  fresh  water  poured  over 
the  block. 

This  artificial  stone  is  found  to  be  verv  hard,  and  some 
Bpeciinens  to  have  offered  as  great  a  resistance  to  rupture,  by 
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compreBsion  and  extension,  as  the  best  sandstones  and  mar 
bles. 

168.  Greneral  Gillmore  in  his  Report,  Profesifional  Papers^ 
Co7*ps  of  Engineers^  No.  19,  gives  the  following  account  of 
beton-Coignet  or  agglomere. 

Baton  Agglomere.  This  name  is  given  to  a  beton  of 
very  superior  quality,  or,  more  pi-operly  speaking,  an  artificial 
stone  or  great  strength  and  hardness,  which  has  resulted  fix)ni 
the  experiments  and  researches,  extending  through  many 
years,  of  M.  Fran9oi8  Coignet,  of  Paris. 

The  essential  conditions  which  must  be  carefully  observed 
in  making  tliis  beton  are  as  follows : 

First  Only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  can 
be  used  for  the  matrix. 

Secondu  The  quantity  of  water  must  not  exceed  what  is 
barely  suflicient  to  convert  tlie  matrix  into  a  stiff,  viscous  paste. 

Third,  The  matrix  must  be  incorporated  with  the  solid 
ingredients  by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration, 
producing  an  artificial  stone  paste,  decidedly  incoherent  in 
character  until  compacted  by  i)ressure,  in  which  eveiy  grain 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  paste.  There  must  be  ho  excess  of  paste  when  the  matrix 
is  common  lime  alone.  With  hydraulic  lime  this  precaution 
is  less  important,  and  with  goo<l  cement  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fourth.  The  beton  or  artificial  stone  is  fonned  by  thorough- 
ly ramming  the  stone  paste,  in  thin,  successive  layers,  with 
iron-shod  rammers. 

169,  The  materials  employed  in  making  his  b(5ton  are 
sand,  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  sand  should  be  as  clean  as  that  ordinarily  required  for 
mortar,  for  stone  or  brick  masonry  of  good  quality.  Sand 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  clay  may  be  used  without 
washing,  for  common  work,  by  proportionally  increasing  the 
amount  of  matrix.  Either  fine  or  coaree  sand  will  answer, 
or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  both,  containing  gravel  as  large 
as  a  small  pea,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  There  is  an  advantage  \\\  mixing 
several  sizes  together,  in  such  proportion  as  shall  reiluce  the 
volume  of  voids  to  a  minimum.  Coai'se  sand  makes  a  harder 
and  stronger  bdton  than  fine  sand.  The  extremes  to  be 
avoided  are  a  too  minute  subdivision  and  weakening  of  the 
matrix,  by  the  use  of  fine  sand  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
undue  eulai-gement  of  the  volume  of  voids,  by  the  exclu8i\e 
use  of  coarse  sand,  on  the  other. 
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The  silicions  sands  are  considered  the  best,  though  all 
kinds  are  employed.  When  special  results  are  desired  in  the 
way  of  strength,  texture,  or  color,  the  sand  sliould  be  selected 
accordingly. 

170.  The  common  lime  should  be  air-slaked,  or,  better 
still,  it  may  be  slaked  by  aspersion  witli  the  minimum 
quantity  of  water  tliat  will  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der. It  should  be  passed  through  a  tine  wire  screen  to 
exchide  all  himps,  and  used  wifliin  a  day  or  two  after 
slaking,  or  else  Kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  protected  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  employ  fat  lime  alone  as  the  matrix  of  h6ton  agglomenJ, 
particularly  in  monolithic  constructions,  in  consequence  of  its 
tardy  induration.  Even  when  used  in  combination  with 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  it  acts  as  a  diluent. 

171.  Attempts  to  make  beton  of  even  average  quality, 
without  good  hydraulic  ingredients,  have  failed  in  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  character- 
istic excellence  can  be  attained,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or 
even  months,  by  a  mixture  of  tliis  character. 

172.  The  most  suitable  hydraulic  limes  are  those  derived 
from  the  argillaceous  limestones,  in  contradistniction  to  the 
magnesian  or  argillo-magnesian  varieties.  These  limestones 
contain  before  burning  from  15  to  25  per  cent. — ^generally 
less  than  20  per  cent.— of  clay.  After  burning,  the  lime  .is 
slaked  to  powder  by  aspersion  with  water,  and  sifted  to 
exclude  unslaked  lumps. 

Hydraulic  lime  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  beton  agglomere,  except  in  comparison  with  common 
lime.  It  may  be  altogether  replaced  by  good  hydraulic 
cement,  or  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  lime, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cement.  A  stiff  paste  of  this  lime 
should  set  in  the  air  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  horn's,  and 
sustain  a  wii-e  point  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
loaded  with  one  pound,  in  eighteen  to  twentv-four  hours. 
Its  energy,  and  therefore  its  value,  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  clay  which  it  contains,  which  generally  will  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  before  burning,  although  it  may  )*each  25- 
per  cent.  iJeyond  this  point  the  burnt  stone  can  seldom  be 
reduced  by  slaking  and  becomes  a  cement 

No  hydraulic  lime  of  this  variety  has  ever  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known  that  stone  suit- 
able for  it  exists  here. 

173.  The  heavv  slow-setting  Portland  cements,  natural  or 
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artificial,  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  b(5ton  agglomir^. 
They  are  manufactured  extensively  throughout  Europe. 

This  cement  is  produced  by  burning,  with  a  heat  of  great 
intensity  and  duration,  argillaceous  limestones,  containing 
iix>m  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  clay,  or  an  artificial  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  similar  proportions,  and  then 
reducing  the  product  to  fine  powder  between  millstones.  In 
this  condition  its  weight  should  not  fall  short  of  101  ix)und8 
and  will  seldom  exceed  128  pounds  to  the  bushel,  poured  in 
loosely  and  struck,  without  being  shaken  down  or  compacted. 
Between  these  limits  additional  weight  may  always  be  con- 
ferred in  the  burning,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  heat ;  and  both  the  tensile  strength,  and  the 
time  required  to  act,  increase  directly  with  the  weight.  For 
example,  a  Portland  cement  weighing  100  pounds  to  the 
United  States  bushel,  that  will  set  in  half  an  hour,  and  sus- 
tain when  seven  days  old  a  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  on  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  have  its  time  for 
setting  increased  to  four  or  five  hours,  and  its  tensile  strength 
to  about  400  pounds,  if  burnt  to  weigh  124  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  An  increase  in  weight  of  24  pounds  to  the  bushel 
nearly  doubles  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement. 

When  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^re  is  Portland  cement 
alone,  it  is  customary  to  prolong  the  process  of  trituration,  in 
order  to  retard  the  set ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  mixture 
may  be  passed  through  the  mill  tw^ice  or  even  three  times, 
with'  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  between  each  mixing. 
This  course  is  specially  desirable  when  the  cement  weighs 
less  than  100  hundred  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly quick-setting 

174.  English  engineer  generally  require  that  the  cement 
shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it  shall 
pass  a  No.  30  wire  sieve,  of  3(5  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  106  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel, 
when  loosely  poured  into  the  measure.  Wlien  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  without  sand,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
witliout  nipture  a  tensile  strain  of  400  poiinds  on  a  sectional 
area  1^  inch  square,  or  2^  square  inches  (equal  to  178 
pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch),  seven  days  after  being 
moulded  the  sample  being  immei-sed  six  of  these  days  in 
fresh  water. 

175.  Experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  become  well  recognized  •  facts,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
nniforinly  good  beton  or  artificial  stone,  with  sand,  and 
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either  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  or  both,  it  is  neces- 
sary— 

jFtrst  To  regulate,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  amount  of 
water  employed  in  the  manufactm'e  thereof. 

Second.  To  obtain,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  the 
cementing  material  or  matrix  in  a  state  of  plastic  or  viscous 
paste. 

Third.  To  cause  each  grain  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  entire- 
ly lubricated  with  a  thin  film  or  coating  or  this  paste  ;  and 

Fourth.  To  bring  each  and  every  grain  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  tliose  whicli  surround  it. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  best  results  possible  to  be 
produced  from  any  given  materials  will  be  attained  when  the 
above-named  conditions  are  enforced. 

176.  It  ^s  impossible  to  produce  a  cementing  material,  of 
suitable  quality  for  b^ton  agglomcr(5,  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods and  machinery  used  for  making  mortars ;  for  if  we  take 
the  powder  of  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  and  add 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  paste  by 
the  usual  treatment,  it  will  usually  contain  so  iftuch  moisture, 
even  after  being  incoq)orated  with  the  sand,  that  it  cannot  be 
compacted  by  ramming,  but  will  yield  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  rammer  like  jelly.  If  the  quantity  of  water  be 
reduced  to  that  point  which  would  render  the  mixture,  with 
the  usual  treatment,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  compact- 
ed by  rammers,  much  ot  the  cementing  substance  will  re- 
main more  or  less  inert,  and  will  perform  but  indiffei-ently 
well  the  functions  of  a  matrix. 

177.  To  prepare  the  matrix,  there  is  taken  of  the  hydrau- 
lic lime  or  cement  powder,  say  one*  hundred  parts,  by  meas- 
ure, and  of  water  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  foily  parts, 
which  should  be  the  smallest  amount  that  will  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  These  are  introduced  together  into  a 
suitable  mill,  acting  upon  the  materials  by  both  compression 
and  friction,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
trituration,  until  the  result  is  a  plastic,  viscous,  and  sticky 
paste,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  both  its  physical  appeai-ance 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  comjwrts  itself  under  the  subse- 
quent treatment  with  rammers.  There  would  appear  to  be 
]io  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  Wton  agglom^  is  greatly  dependent  on  its  proper 
execution. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed ;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

178.  The  sand  should  be  deprived  of  surplus  moisture, 
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although  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  absolutelj  dry.  A  iiui- 
foi'in  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
oixier  that  the  proper  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  with 
certainty. 

179.  The  matrix  in  paste,  and  the  sand,  having  been  mix- 
ed together  in  the  desired  proportions  (given  hereafter),  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powerful  mill,  and  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  energetic  trituration  until,  without  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  paste  presents  the  desired  degree  of  homo- 
geneity and  plasticity. 

When,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
into  the  mixture  a  quantity  of  Portland  cement,  in  order  to 
increase  the  hardness  or  the  rapidity  of  induration,  it  had 
better  be  added  during  the  process  of  trituration,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  increment  of  water,  so  that  after  proper  mixing  the 
whole  material  will  present  the  appearance  or  a  short  paste, 
or  pasty  powder,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  process 
of  manipulation. 

In  ordinary  pmctice,  when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only 
are  employed,*  it  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix 
the  two  together  dry,  with  shovels,  and  tlien  spread  them  out 
on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  requisite  minimum 
amount  of  water.  The  dampened  mixture  is  then  shoveled 
into  the  mill  and  triturated,  as  already  described. 

When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used,  it  may  also  be 
incoiT)Orated  with  the  other  ingredients  before  the  water  is 
added,  or  introduced  into  the  mixture  in  the  mill,  as  may  be 
preferred. 

Wlien  Portland  alone  is  used  for  the  matrix,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  when  lime  alone  is  used,  except  that  the  tritura- 
tion should  be  more  pRilonged,  especially  if  the  cement  be 
rather  light  and  quick-setting. 

Having  both  equally  at  command,  the  following  propor- 
tions are  employed  for  divei-s  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  tne  quality  of  the  materials : 


Sand,  by  yolame 

Hydraolio   Ume  in    powder,   by 

Tolume 

Portland  cement   in  powder,  by 

Yolumel 


6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

• 

5 

5 

6 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

u 

u 

It  will  rarely  occur  that  the  proportions  given  in  the  two 
columns  on  the  right  of  the  above  table  need  be  used.    Thej 
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are  suitable  for  oniamjented  blocks,  requiring  removal  and 
handling  a  day  or  two  after  being  made. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  much  water  has  been 
introduced  in  the  prepai-ation  of  the  paste.  A  proper  correct- 
ive, in  such  case,  is  the  introduction  into  the  mill  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  mixed  togetlier  dry  in  the 
required  proportions. 

fey  employing  none  but  white  sand  and  the  lighter-colored 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  a  stone  closely  imitating  white 
marble  may  be  made,  while,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  into  the  paste,  such  as  ochres,  oxides,  carbonates,  etc., 
or  fragments  of  natural  stones,  any  variations  in  sliade  or  tex- 
ture may  be  pixxiuced,  from  the  most  delicate  buff  and  drab, 
to  the  darkest  grays  and  browns. 

In  some  cases  it  mav  be  found  more  convenient  to  measure 
the  ingredients  directly  into  the  mill,  alteniating  with  the 
different  materialsf  in  regular  oixier,  using  for  the  purpose 
measures  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  required 
proportions. 

When  it  is  specially  desirable  to  obtain  stone  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  strength  and  hardnessj  the  paste  may  be  re- 
turned a  second  or  even  a  third  time  to  the  mill,  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  must  be  brought  to  the  characteristic  state  of 
incoherent  pasty  powder,  or  short  paste. 

180.  The  materials,  after  being  mixed  to  a  state  of  pasty 
powder,  have  to  be  agglomerated  in  moulds,  in  order  to  become 
beton  or  aitiiicial  stone.  In  other  words,  the  grains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  each  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix 
— entirely  exhausting  the  matrix  thereby — have  to  be  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  ramming  the  paste  in  tliin,  successive  layers, 
in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  required  for  the  stone, 
and  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  pressure 
from  within,  and  of  being  taken  apart  at  pleasure. 

Into  this  mould,  supposing  it  to  be  for  a  detached  building 
block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  the  stone 
paste  is  thrown  with  a  shovel,  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  from 
li  to  2  inches  thick.  It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the 
repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer,  until 
the  stratum  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  origi- 
nal thickness.  "WTien  this  is  done,  its  surface  is  scratched  or 
i-oughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
bond  with  the  succeeding  stratum,  and  more  of  the  material  is 
added  and  packed  in  the  same  manner.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  mould  is  full.    The  upper  sm'face  is  then 
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This  material,  therefore,  posBesseB  all  the  chaittcteristic 
properties  of  durability,  being  dense,  hard,  strong,  and  homo- 
geneous ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  may  not,  with  entire  safety,  be  applied  to  out-door 
constructions,  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  the 
tTnited  States. 

It  is  injured  by  freezing  before  it  has  had  time  to  set.  Im- 
portant works  should  not,  therefore,  be  executed  during  the 
winter  in  cold  climates. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  newly  made  beton  is  to  detach  a 
thin  scale  from  the  exposed  surface,  pix)ducing  a  rough  and 
unsightly  appearance ;  but  the  injury  does  not  extend  into  the 
mass  of  the  material,  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense. 

In  monolithic  constructions,  the  plank  coffre  affords  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  face  surfaces  of  the  work  against  mod- 
ei-ate  frost,  and,  when  the  temperature  i-anges  genei'ally  not 
much  lower  tlian  the  freezing  point  during  tlie  day,  work 
may  be  safely  carried  on,  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the 
new  material  at  night.  After  it  has  once  set,  and  has  had  a 
few  hours  to  harden,  neither  severe  frost,  nor  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon  it,  and, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  these  causes,  and  requires  fewer  precautions 
for  its  protection  against  them,  than  common  hydraulic  con- 
crete. 

Monolithic  constnujtions  in  b^ton  agglomer^  may  advan- 
tageously be  carried  on  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold  to  lay  fii'st- 
class  brick  masonry. 

In  Paris  and  vicinity  operations  are  not  generally  suspended 
during  the  winter,  unless  the  cold  be  unusually  severe  tor  that 
climate. 

Pieces  of  statuarj',  and  other  specimens  ornamented  with 
delicate  tracery,  have  been  exposed  for  five  consecutive  winters 
to  the  weather  in  Is'ew  York  City,  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  perceptible  change. 

The  power  possessed  by  beton  agglom^re  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action  of  salts  (principally  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda)  and  certain  gases  contained  in  sea  water,  rests  ujx)n 
analogy  rather  than  upon  proof  based  upon  adequate  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Eminent  European  engineer  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Portland 

cement  concrete,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 

•   water,  for  very   important  submarine   constructions.      The 

matrix  of  tliis  concrete  possesses  less  density  and  strength 

than  that  of  beton  agglomere,  and  if  the  lime  be  excluded 
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from  the  latter,  the  induration  in  the  two  cases  would  be  due 
to  precisely  the  same  chemical  action.  The  materials  are 
indeed  identical  in  composition  under  this  condition,  with  the 
^  exception  that  tliere  is  an  excess  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  element  of  weakness,  in  the  English  concrete,  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  beton.  The  durability  of  the  latter  in  sea 
water,  without  being  much  discussed,  has  been  very  generally 
conceded. 

Monolithic  constructions  under  water  cannot  be  executed 
in  beton  agglomdi*^,  for  the  reason  that  the  prescribed  ram- 
ming in  thin  layei*s  would  necessarily  have  to  be  omitted,  and 
some  other  mode  of  compacting  the  mixture  followed.  This 
material,  however,  when  laid  green  through  water,  loses  its 
distinct  name  and  character,  as  well  as  its  superior  strength 
and  hardness,  and  becomes  common  b(5ton  or  concrete,  with 
tlie  csoai'ser  ballast  omitted.  Its  use  in  this  form  certainly 
offers  no  advantages  with  regard  to  strength,  while  in  point 
of  economy  the  usual  proportions  of  matrix,  sand  and  shingle, 
or  broken  stone,  is  preferable. 

183.  Adherenoe  of  Mortar.  The  force  with  which  mor- 
tars in  general  adhere  to  other  materials,  depends  on  the 
iiatui-e  of  the  material,  its  texture,  and  the  state  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  mortar  is  applied. 

184.  Mortar  adheres  most  strongly  to  brick ;  and  more 
feebly  to  wood  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones, 
its  adliesion  to  limestone  is  generally  greatest ;  and  to  basalt 
and  sandstones,  least.  Amone  stones  of  the  same  class,  it 
adheres  generally  better  to  the  porous  and  c()ai*se-grained, 
than  to  tlie  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  surfaces,  it 
adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the  smooth. 

185.  The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone, 
for  the  fii-st  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own 
particles.  The  force  with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres 
to  the  same  materials,  is  less  than  that  of  the  cohesion  be- 
tween its  own  particles ;  and,  from  some  recent  experiments 
of  Colonel  Pasley,  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  hy- 
draulic cement  adheres  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  polished 
surfaces  of  stone  b&  to  rough  surfaces. 

186.  Fix)m  experiments  made  by  Kondelet,  on  the  adhesion 
of  common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  poimds  on  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months  union ;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  was  required  to  separate  the  same  surfaces, 
when  applied  pai-allel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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From  eTOcriinents  made  by  Colonel  Paeley,  he  conchidee 
that  the  adhesive  force  of  hydraulic  cement  to  stone,  may  be 
taken  as  high  as  125  ponnds  on  the  square  inch,  when  the 
jdiiit  has  had  time  to  narden  throughout;  but,  he  remarks, 
that  as  in  large  joints  the  exterior  part  of  tlie  joint  may  liav-e 
hardened  while  the  interior  still  remains  soft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
estimate  the  adhesive  force,  in  such  cases,  higher  than  from 
SO  to  if)  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 


187.  The  term  Mastic  is  generally  applied  to  artificial  or 
natural  combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances 
with  other  ingredients.  Tliey  are  converted  to  various  uses 
in  constructions,  either  as  cements  for  other  material*,  or  as 
coatings,  to  render  them  impervious  to  water. 

188.  Bituminous  Mastic.  The  knowledge  of  Uiis  ma- 
terial dates  back  to  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  tew  years  that  it  has  come  into 
connnon  use  in  Europe  and  this  countrj'.  The  most  usual 
form  in  which  it  is  no^r  employed,  is  a  combination  of  min- 
eral tar  and  powdered  bituminous  limestone. 

189.  The  localities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  are  chiefly  brought  into  tlic  market  fi-om 
several  places  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  these  min- 
erals are  found  in  great  abundance ;  the  most  noted  being 
Va!-de-Traver»  in  Switzerland,  and  Seyssel  in  France. 

190.  The  mineral  tar  is  usually  obtained  by  boiling  in 
water  a  soft  sandstone,  called  by  the  French  molasse,  which 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  In  this  process,  the  tar 
is  disengaged  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adlieres 
to  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel,  and  tlie  earthy  matter  remains  at 

iiottom.     An  analysis  <if  a  rich  specimen  of  the  Seyssel 
minouB  sandstone  gave  the  following  results : — 


litnmlnoDg  oil 

luaitzj  grain! 

ialoareotu  graini. . 
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191.  The  bituminous  limestone  which,  when  reduced  to  a 
powdei^ed  state,  is  mixed  with  tlie  mineral  ta.r,  is  known  at  the 
localities  mentioned  by  the  name  of  CLsphaUum^  an  appellation 
which  is  now  usually  given  to  the  mastic.  This  limestone  oc- 
curs in  the  secondary,  formations,  and  is  found  to  contain 
various  proportions  ot  bitumen,  varying  mostly  from  3  to  15 
per  cent.,  with  the  other  ordinary  minerals,  as  argile,  etc., 
which  are  met  with  in  this  formation. 

182.  The  clay  contained  in  asphaltic  rock,  as  it  is  not  im- 
pregnated, like  the  carbonate  oi  lime,  with  the  bitumen,  is 
hm-tful,  causing,  at  times,  the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  pave- 
ments. 

Some  rocks  contain  an  oily  element,  like  petroleum,  which, 
rendering  the  mastic  made  from  them  too  fat,  must  fii'st  be 
distilled  out. . 

193.  The  bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  from  these  two 
materials  by  heating  the  mineral  tar  in  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron 
boilers,  and  stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered 
limestone.  This  operation,  although  very  simple  in  its  kind, 
requires  great  attention  and  skill  on  thfe  part  of  the  workmen 
in  managing  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  may  be  injured  by  t(X)  low, 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  The  l>est  plan  appears  to  be,  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  lx)iling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin  whitish  vapor.  The  tire  is  then  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  ^^dth  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well  to- 
gether. When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
heated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vajK)r.  In  this 
state  it  should  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  Once  from 
the  fire. 

194.  The  asphaltic  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  roasting  it  in  vessels  over  a  fire,  or  by  grinding  it  down  in 
the  ordinary  mortar-mill.  For  roasting,  the  stone  is  first  re- 
duced to  fragments  the  size  of  an  egg.     These  fragments  are 

Sut  into  an  iron  vessel ;  heat  is  applied,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
uced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  and  breaking  it  up  with  an 
iron  instrument.  This  process  is  not  only  less  economical  than 
grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  its  tar  from 
evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first  broken  as  for 
roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  process,  to  stir  the 
mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  majr  form  into  a  cake.  Cold  dry 
weather  is  the  best  season  for  this  operation ;  the  stone,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

195.  Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mineral  tar  in 


re 
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bitumiuoufi  limestone,  die  beet  proportions  of  the  tar  and 
powdered  stone  for  bituminous  mastic  cainiot  be  assigned  be- 
forehand. Three  or  four  per  cent,  ttx)  much  of  tar  is  said  to 
impair  both  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  the  mastic ;  while 
•too  small  a  quantity  is  equally  prejudicial.  Generally,  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  tar,  by  weight,  has  been  found  to 
yield  a  favorable  result 

196.  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  substances,  with  litharge,  powdei^d 
brick,  powdered  limestone,  etc. ;  but  the  results  obtained  have 
generally  been  inferior  to  those  from  bituminous  mastic. 

197.  Mineral  tar  is  more  durable  than  vegetable  tar,  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  used  alone  as. a  coating  for  other 
materials,  but  not  with  the  same  success  as  mastic.  Employed 
in  this  way  the  tar  in  time  becomes  dry  and  peejis  off ;  where- 
as, in  the  form  of  mastic,  the  hard  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  portion  of  the  tar, 
and  thus  pi-omotes  its  durability. 

193.  The  uses  to  which  bituminous  mastic  is  applied  are 
daily  increasing.  It  has  been  used  for  paving  in  a  variety  of 
forms  either  as  a  cement  for  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  as  the 
matrix  of  a  concrete  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or 
gi'avel ;  as  a  pointing,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serviceable,  for 
some  purposes,  than  hydraulic  cement ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
water-tignt  coatings  for  cisterns,  cellars,  the  cappings  of  arches, 
teiTaces,  and  other  similar  roofings  now  in  use ;  and  is  a  good 
preservative  agent  for  wood- work  exposed  to  wet  or  damp. 


VIL 
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199.  This  material  is  properly  an  artificial  stone,  formed  by 
submitting  common  clay,  which  has  undergone  suitable  pre- 
paration, to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  semi- 
vitrified  state. 

Brick  may  be  used  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which 
stone  is  applicable ;  for  when  carefully  made,  its  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  building  stone.  It  remains  unchanged  under  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature;  resists  tlie  action  of  water ;  sets  firmly 
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and  promptly  with  mortar;  and  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  stone,  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of  struc- 
tures, as  arches,  the  walls  of  houses,  &c 

200.  The  art  of  brick-making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  tiiat  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may  at  times  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare this  material  himself,  the  following  outline  of  the  process 
may  prove  of  service. 

20L  The  l)est  brick  earth  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay  and  sand,  deprived  of  pebbles  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  contain  lime,  and  pyritous  or  other 
metallic  substances;  as  these  substances,  when  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  act  as  fluxes,  and  de- 
stroy the  shape  of  the  brick,  ana  weaken  it  by  causing  cavities 
and  cracks;  but  in  small  quantities,  and  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  earth,  they  assist  tlie  vitrification,  and  give  it 
a  more  uniform  character. 

202.  Grood  brick  earth  is  frequently  found  in  a  natural 
state,  and  requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  brick-maker.  When  he  is  obliged  to  prepai-e  the  earth  by 
mixing  the  pui'e  clay  and  sand,  direct  experiments  should  in 
all  cases  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  proper  pix)portions  of  the 
two.  If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  the  temperature  required  to 
semi- vitrify  it  will  cause  it  to  warp,  shrink,  and  crack ;  and 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  sand,  complete  vitrification  will  ensue, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

203.  Tlie  quality  of  the  brick  depends  as  much  on  the 
care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture,  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  to  free  the  earth  from 
pebbles,  which  is  most  effectually  donebv  digging  it  out  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  exposing  it  in  small  lieaps  to  the  weather 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heaps  are  carefuUj' 
riddled,  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  is  then  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  kneaded  or  tempered.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
in  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  eartn ;  no 
more  should  be  used  tnan  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  earth 
so  plastic  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  moulded  by  the 
worJkman.  About  half  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  one  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  proportion.  If  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  brick  will  not  only  be  very  slow  in  drying,  but 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  crack,  owing  to  the  surface  becoming 
completely  dry  before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has  had 
time  to  escape  ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the 
brick,  when  burnt,  will  be  either  entirely  unfit  for  iise,  or  verj 
weak. 
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204.  Machinery  is  now  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
moulding  brick :  it  is  superior  to  manual  labor,  not  only 
from  the  labor  saved,  but  from  its  yielding  a  better  quality 
of  brick,  by  giving  it  great  density,  which  adds  to  its 
strength. 

205.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  drying  the  brick  before 
it  is  burned.  It  should  be  placed,  for  this  pnrpose,  in  a  dry 
exposure,  and  be  sheltered  fi"om  the  direct  action  of  the  wind 
and  sun,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  carried  off  slowly 
and  imifonnly  from  the  entire  surface.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  brick  will  generally  crack  from  the  un- 
equal shrinking,  arising  fi'om  one  part  drying  more  i-apidly 
than  the  rest. 

206.  The  burning  and  cooling  should  be  done  with  equal 
care.  A  very  moderate  fire  should  be  applied  under  the  arches 
of  the  kiln  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  to  expel  any  remain- 
ing moisture  from  the  raw  brick ;  this  is  known  to  be  com- 
pletely effected  when  the  smoke  from  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in 
some  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrification ;  and 
it  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  in  this  way  until  the 
buiTiing  is  complete,  which  may  be  asceiiained  by  examining 
tlie  bricks  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  Tlie  cooling  should  be 
slowl}^  effected ;  otherwise  the  bricks  will  not  w^ithstand  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  done  by  qjosing  the  mouths  of 
the  arches,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  kihi,'in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  with  moist  clay  and  burnt  brick,  and  allow- 
ing the  kiln  to  remain  in  this  state  until  the  warmth  has  sub- 
sided. 

207.  Brick  of  a  good  quality  exhibits  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  when  broken  across ;  gives  a  clear,  ringing 
sound,  when  struck ;  and  is  of  a  cherry  red,  or  bi-ownisli 
color.  Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  kiln :  those  which 
fonn  the  arches,  denominated  wrch  Jyrick^  are  always  vitrified 
in  part,  and  present  a  grayish  glassy  appearance  at  one  end  ; 
they  are  veiy  hard,  but  brittle,  of  mferior  strength,  and  set 
badly  with  mortar;  those  from  the  interior  of  the  kihi, 
usually  denominated  hody^  Tiard^  or  cherry  hricJc^  are  of  the 
best  quality' ;  tliose  from  near  the  top  and  sides  are  generally 
underburnt,  and  are  denominated  soft^  jpale^  or  samviel 
hrick  /  they  have  neither  sufficient  strength  nor  durability  for 
heavy  masonry,  nor  tlie  outside  courses  of  walls  which  are 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

208.  The  quality  of  good  brick  may  be  improved  by  soak- 
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ing  it  for  some  days  in  water,  and  re-bnrning  it.  This  pro- 
cess increases  both  the  strength  and  durability,  and  renders 
the  brick  more  suitable  for  nydi-anlic  constructions,  as  it  is 
found  not  to  imbibe  water  so  readily  after  liaving  under- 
gone it. 

209.  Tlie  size  and  form  of  bricks  present  but  trifling  varia- 
tions. They  are  generally  rectangular  pai-allelopipeds,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  from  four  to  tour  and  a  half  wide, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  thick.  Thin  brick  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  than  thick,  because  it  can  be 
dried  and  burned  more  uniformly. 

210.  Fire-brick.  This  material  is  used  for  tlie  facing  of 
furnaces,  fireplaces,  (fee,  where  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
is  to  be  sustained.  It  is  made  of  a  very  refractory  kind  of 
pure  clay,  that  i-emains  unchanged  b}^  a  degree  of  heat  which 
would  vitrif}'  and  completely  destroy  ordinaiy  brick.  A 
very  remarkable  brick  of  this  character  has  been  made  of 
agaric  mineral ;  it  remains  unchanged  under  tlie  highest 
temperature,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductor  of  heat,  and  so 
light  that  it  will  float  on  water. 

211.  Tiles.  As  a  roof-covering,  tiles  ai^  in  many  respects 
superior  to  slate,  or  metallic  coverings.  They  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  covering  of  arches,  as 
their  great  weight  is  not  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  case 
of  roofs  formed  of  frames  of  timber. 

Til^  should  be  made  of  the  best  potter's  clay,  and  be 
moulded  with  great  care,  to  give  them  the  greatest  density 
and  strength.  They  are  of  very  variable  form  and  size  ;  the 
worst  being  the  flat  square  form,  as,  from  the  liability  of  the 
clay  to  warp  in  burning,  they  do  not  make  a  perfectly  water- 
tight covering. 


VIIL 

WOOD. 


212.  This  material  holds  the  next  rank  to  stone,  owing  to 
its  durability  and  strength,  and  the  very  general  use  made  of 
it  in  constructions.  To  suit  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  tree  is  felled  after  having  attained  its  mature 
gro\vth,  and  the  tnmk,  the  larger  branches  that  spring  from 
uie  trunk,  and  the  main  parts  of  the  root,  are  cut  into  suita- 
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ble  dimensions  and  seasoned,  in  which  state  the  tenn  tim- 
ber is  applied  to  it.  The  crooked,  or  compass  timber  of  the 
branches  and  roots  is  mostly  applied  to  the  purooses  of  ship- 
building— for  the  knees  and  other  parts  of  the  rrame-work  of 
vessels  requiring  crooked  timber.  The  trunk  famishes  all 
the  straight  timber. 

213.  Trunk.  The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents 
three  distinct  parts :  the  ba7*ky  which  forms  the  exterior  coat- 
ing ;  the  sap-wood,  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  heurty  or 
inner  part,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood 
by  its  greater  finnness  and  darker  color. 

214.  The  heart  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  trunk,  as  a 
building  material.  The  sap-wood  possesses  but  little  strength 
and  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  oi 
fermentable  matter  contained  in  it ;  and  the  bark  is  not  c»nly 
without  strength,  but,  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
it  is  felled,  it  nastens  the  decay  of  the  sap-wood  and  heart. 

215.  Felling.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decline ;  otherwise,  the  timber  will  be  less 
strong,  and  far  less  durable.  Most  forest  trees  arrive  at  ma- 
turity between  fifty  and*  one  hundred  years,  and  commence 
to  decluie  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
The  age  of  the  tree  cau,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  either 
by  its  external  appearances,  or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  and  counting  the  rings,  or  layei-s,  of  the  sap  and 
heart,  as  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  When  the  tree  commences  to  decline,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  old  branches,  and  particularly  the  top,  exhibit 
signs  of  decay. 

216.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circula- 
tion;  for  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
and  therefore  very  productive  of  destruction  to  the  wood. 
The  winter  months,  and  July,  are  the  seasons  in  which  trees 
are  felled  for  timber,  as  the  sap  is  generally  considered  as 
dormant  during  these  months.  This  practice,  however,  is  in 
part  condemned  by  some  writers ;  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Boucherie,  in  France,  support  this  opinion,  and  indicate 
midsummer  and  autumn  as  the  seasons  in  which  the  sap  is 
least  active,  and  therefore  as  most  favorable  for  felling. 

217.  Girdling  and  Barking.  As  the  sap>wood,  in  most 
ti'ees,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk,  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  strength  and 
durability.  These  experiments  have  been  mostly  directed 
towards  the  manner  ot  preparing  the  tree  before  felling  it 
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One  method  consists  in  girdling^  or  making  an  incision  witli 
an  axe  around  the  trunk,  completely  through  the  sap-w(jo(.l, 
and  suffering  the  tree  to  stand  in  this  state  until  it  is  dead  ; 
the  otlier  consists  in  harMng^  or  stripping  the  entire  trunk  of 
its  bark,  without  wounding  the  sap-wood,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  alU)win<j  the  tree  to  stand  until  the  new  leaves  have  put 
forth  and  fallen  before  it  is  felled.  The  sap-wood  of  trees, 
treated  by  both  of  these  methods,  was  found  very  nnicli 
improved  in  hardness,  strength,  and  durability ;  the  results 
from  girdling  were,  however,  inferior  to  those  from  barking. 

213.  Methods  of  SeasoiUng.  The  seasoning  of  timber  is 
of  the  gi-eatest  importance,  not  only  to  its  dui-ability,  but  to 
the  solidity  of  the  structure  for  which  it  mav  be  used;  as  a 
very  slight  shrinking  of  some  of  the  pieces,  arising  from  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood, might,  in  many  ca^^cs,  cause  material 
injury,  if  not  complete  destruction  to  the  structure.  Timber 
is  considered  as  surficiently  seasoned,  for  the  purposes  of  frame- 
work, when  it  has  lost  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  which  it 
has  in  a  green  state.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  season- 
ing timber:  they  consist  eitlier  in  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  sheltered  position,  which  is  termed  natvr- 
ral  seasoning  ;  in  inmieraion  in  water,  termed  water  season- 
ing ;  or  in  \Ky{\\\\^^ov  steaming. 

219.  For  natui-al  seasoning,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
strip  the  trunk  of  its  ])ranches  and  bark  innnediately  upon 
felling,  and  to  remove  it  to  some  dry  i)osition,  until  it  can  be 
sawed  into  suitable  scantling.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
BouK.'herie,  just  cited,  it  would  seem  that  better  results  would 
ensue  from  allowing  the  branches  and  bark  to  remain  on  the 
trunk  for  some  days  after  felling.  In  this  state,  the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  tree  continuing  in  o})eration,  the  sap-vessels  will  be 
gradually  exhausted  of  sap  and  tilled  with  air,  and  the  trunk 
thus  better  prepared  for  the  process  of  seasoning.  To  com- 
plete the  seasoning,  the  sawed  timber  should  be  piled  under 
drying-sheds,  where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  circula,- 
tion  of  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind, 
rain,  and  sun.  By  taking  these  precautions,  an  equable  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture  will  take  place  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, which  will  prevent  either  wai-ping  or  splitting,  which 
necessarily  ensues  when  one  part  dries  more  rapidly  than  an- 
other. It  is  further  recommended,  instead  of  piling  the 
pieces  on  each  other  in  a  horizontal  j)osition,  that  they  be  laid 
on  cast-iron  supports  properly  prepared,  and  with  a  sufficient 
inclination  to  racilitate  the  dji-ipping  of  the  sap  from  one  end  ; 
and  that  heavy  round  timber  be  bored  through  the  centre,  to 
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(expose  a  greater  surface  to  the  air,  as  it  has  been  f oimd  that 
it  cracks  more  in  seaeoning  than  square  timber. 

Natural  seasoning  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  sea- 
soned in  this  way  is  both  sti-ongerand  more  durable  than  when 
prepared  by  any  artificial  process.  Most  timber  will  require, 
on  an  average,  about  two  years  to  become  fully  seasoned  in 
the  natural  way. 

220.  The  process  of  seasoning  by  immei-sion  in  water  is 
slow  and  imperfect,  as  it  takes  years  to  saturate  heavy  timber; 
and  the  soluble  matter  is  discharged  very  slowly,  and  chiefly 
from  the  exterior  layers  of  the  iirfmersed  wood.  The  practice 
of  keeping  timber  in  water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its  sea- 
soning, has  been  condemned  as  of  doubtful  utility ;  particu- 
larlv  immersion  in  salt  water,  where  the  timber  is  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  tlrosetwo  very  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waters, 
the  Limnoria  Tereh^ans  and  Teredo  If  avails ;  the  foiTner 
of  which  rapidly  destroys  the  heaviest  logs,  bv  gradually  eat- 
ing in  between  the  annual  rings;  and  the  lattei,  the  well- 
known  ship-worm^  by  converting  timber  into  a  j»i;iicct  honey- 
comb state  by  its  numerous  perforations. 

221.  Steaming  is  mostly  in  use  for  ship-building,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
large  pieces  of  timber.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  timber 
in  strong  steam-tiffht  cylinders,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  long  enough  for  the  object  in  view ;  the 
period  usually  allowed  is  one  hour  to  each  inch  in  thickness. 
Steaming  slightly  impairs  the  strength  of  timber,  but  lenders 
it  less  subject  to  decay,  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  ci*ack. 

222.  When  timber  is  used  for  posts  partly  embedded  in  the 
jjround,  it  is  usual  to  char  the  part  embedded,  to  preserve  it 
from  decay.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  timber 
has  been  previously  well  seasoned  ;  but  for  gi'een  timber  it  is 
highly  injurious,  as  by  closing  the  pores  it  prevents  the  evap- 
oration from  the  surface,  ana  thus  causes  fermentation  and 
rapid  decay  within. 

223.  The  most  durable  timber  is  procured  from  trees  of  a 
close,  compact  texture,  which,  on  analysis,  yield  the  largest 
quantity  or  carbon.  And  those  which  grow  in  moist  and 
shady  localities  furnish  timber  which  is  weaker  and  less  dur- 
able than  that  from  trees  growing  in  a  dry,  open  exposure. 

224.  Defects  of  Timber.  Timber  is  subject  to  defects, 
arising  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Straight-grained  timber, 
free  from  knots,  is  superior  in  strength  and  quality  as  a  build- 
ing material  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 
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225.  The  action  of  high  winds,  or  of  severe  frosts,  injures 
the  tree  while  standing :  the  former  separating  the  layers  from* 
each  other,  forming  wnat  is  denominated  rolled  timber  /  the 
latter  cracking  the  timber  in  several  places,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  These  defects,  as  well  as  those  arising  from 
worms,  or  age,  are  easily  seen  by  examining  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

226.  Wet  and  Dry  Rot.  The  wet  and  dry  rot  are  the 
most  serious  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  as  ail  the  remedies 
thus  far  proposed  to  prevent  them  are  too  expensive  to  admit 
of  a  very  general  application.  Both  of  these  causes  have  the 
same  origin :  fermentation,  and  consequent  putrefaction.  The 
wet  rot  takes  place  in  wood  exposed,  alternately,  to  moisture 
and  dryness  ;  and  the  dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  in  confined  warm  localities',  like  cellars 
and  the  more  confined  parts  of  vessels. 

Trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of 
sap-wood,  and  timber  of  every  description,  when  used  green, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  decay  very 
^  rapidly  with  the  rot 

227.  Preservation  ofTimber.  Numberless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  many 
processes  for  this  purpose  nave  been  patented,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  Several  of  these  processes  have  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  nearly  all  have  proved 
more  or  less  efticacions.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to  have 
been  the  saturation  of  the  timber  in  the  solution  of  some  salt 
with  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  thus  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  soluble  matter  of  the  timber.  The  salts 
w^hich  have  been  most  generally  tried  are,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  the  cnloride  of  mercury,  zinc,  or  calcium. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  chlorides  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  those  from  the  sulphates ;  the  latter  class  of  salts 
with  metallic  bases  possess  undoubted  antiseptic  properties ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  freed  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  wood,  impairs  the 
woody  fibre,  and  changes  it  into  a  substance  I'esembling 
carbon. 

228.  The  processes  which  have  come  into  most  general  nse 
are  those  of  Mr.  Kyan  and  of  Sir  W.  Burnett,  called  after 
the  patentees  kyanizing  and  hurnetizing.  Kyan's  process  is 
to  saturate  the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ; 
using  for  the  solution  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  Burnett  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  for 
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common  purposes ;  and  a  more  highly  concentrated  sohition 
when  the  object  is  also  to  render  the  wood  incombustible. 

229.  As  timber  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  im- 
mersion imbibes  the  solutions  very  slowly,  a  moi^e  expeditious, 
as  well  as  more  perfect  means  of  saturation  has  been  used  of 
late,  which  consists  in  placing  the  wood  to  be  prepai-ed  in 
strong  wrought-iron  cylinders,  lined  with  felt  and  boards,  to 
protect  the  iron  f  mm  the  action  of  the  solution,  wliere,  firet 
by  exhausting  the  cylinders  of  air,  and  then  applying  a  sti^ong 
pressure  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  into 
tlie  sap  and  air  vessels,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber. 

230.  Among  the  patented  processes  in  our  country,  that  of 
Mr.  Earle  has  received  most  notice.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  this  method. 
It  has  been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  artillery 
carriages,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

231.  M.  Bouchei-ie,  to  whose  able  researches  on  this  subject 
reference  has  been  made,  noticing  the  slowness  with  wliich 
aqueous  solutions  were  imbibed  by  wood,  when  simply  im- 
mersed in  them,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  rendering 
the  vital  action  of  the  sap-vessels  subservient  to  a  thorough 
impregnation  of  every  part  of  the  trunk  where  tliere  was  this 
vitality.  To  effect  this,  he  first  immersed  the  butt-end  of  a 
freshly-felled  tree  in  a  liquid,  and  found  that  it  was  diflFused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  a  few  days,  by  the  action 
in  question.  But,  finding  it  diflicult  to  manage  trees  of  some 
size  when  felled,  M.  Boucherie  next  attempted  to  saturate 
them  bcfcu'C  felling ;  for  which  purpose  he  bored  an  auger-- 
hole  tlirough  the  trunk,  and  made  a  saw-cut  from  the  auger- 
hole  outwards,  on  each  side,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
exterior,  leaving  enough  of  the  fibres  untouched  to  support 
the  tree.  One  end  of  the  auger-hole  was  then  stopped,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  saw-cut  on-  the  exterior,  and  the  liquid  was 
introduced  by  a  tube  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  auger- 
hole.  This  method  was  found  equally  efficacious  with  the 
first,  and  more  convenient. 

232.  After  examining  the  action  oE  the  various  neutral 
salts  on  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  wood,  M.  Boucherie 
was  led  to  try  the  impure  pyrolignite  of  iron,  both  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  its  cheapness.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  in  weight  of  the  green 
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wood,  was  found  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decay, 
bat  to  harden  it  to  a  very  high  degree. 

233.  Observing  tliat  the  pliability  and  elasticity  of  wood 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
M,  Boucherie  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
improving  these  properties.  For  this  purpose  he  tried  solu- 
tions of  various  deliquescent  salts,  which  were  found  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  Among  these  solutions  he  gives  the 
prefei^nce  to  that  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  also,  when 
concentrated,  rendei-s  the  wood  incombustible.  He  also  re- 
commends for  like  purposes  the  mother-water  of  salt-mai-shes, 
as  cheai^er  than  the  sohition  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  way  is  not  only  improved  in  elasticity 
and  pliability,  but  is  prevented  from  warping  and  cmcking  ; 
the  timber,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  variations  in  weight 
than  when  seas<^)iied  naturallv. 

234.  M,  Boucherie  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  chlorides 
will  also  act  as  preservatives,  but  to  insure  this  he  lecom 
mends  that  they  be  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  of 
ii'on. 

235.  From  other  exjwriments  of  M.  B<mcherie,*it  appeal's- 
that  the  sap  may  be  expelled  from  any  freshly-felled  timber 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  and  the  tinil)er  be  impregnated 
as  thoroughly  as  by  the  ])receding  processes.  To  effect  this, 
the  piece  to  l)e  saturated  is  place(l  in  an  upright  position,  so 
that  tiie  sap  may  flow  readily  from  the  lower  end  ;  a  water- 
tight bag,  containing  the  liquid,  is  affixed  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, whicli  is  surmounted  by  the  liquid,  the  pressure  from 
which  expels  the  sap,  and  fills  the  sap-vessels  with  the  liquid. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  liquid  is  found  to  issue  in  a 
pure  state  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 

2^7.  Either  of  the  above  processes  may  be  applied  in  im- 
pregnating timber  with  coloring  matter  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  plan  recommended  by  M.  Boucherie  consists  in 
intro(lu(dng  separately  the  solutions  by  the  chemical  union  of 
which  the  color  is  to  be  fonned. 

238.  The  rapid  decay  of  railroad  sleepers  has  led  to  more 
recent  experiments  in  Euro[)e,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  impregnating  them  with 
creosote,  as  the  best  preservative  from  wet  rot. 

239.  The  effect  or  time  on  the  durability  of  timber,  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  liave 
just  been  detailed,  remains  to  l)e  seen ;  although  results  of 
the  most  satisfactorv  nature  mav  be  looked  for,  considerin*' 
the  severe  tests  to  which  most  of  them  have  been  submitted. 
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by  exposure  in  situations  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  deetrtic- 
tion  of  ligneous  substances. 

240.  Durability  of  Timber.  The  durability  of  timber, 
when  not  prepai-ed  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  processes, 
varies  greatly  under  different  circumstAnces  of  exposure.  If 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  exposed  to  a  fiee  circula- 
tion of  air,  timber  will  last  for  centuries,  without  showing  any 
sensible  changes  in  its  physical  properties.  An  equal,  if  not 
superior,  durability  is  observed  when  it  is  immei'sed  in  fresh 
water,  or  embedded  in  thick  walls,  or  underground,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

241.  In  salt  water,  however,  particularly  in  wami  climates, 
timber  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  two  animals  already 
noticed :  the  one,  the  limno-ria  terebran^^  attAcking,  it  is  said, 
only  stationaiy  wood,  while  the  attacks  of  the  c»ther,  the 
teredo  aai^aUs^  are  general.  Various  means  have  been  tried 
to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents ;  that 
of  sheathing  exposed  tiniber  with  copper,  or  with  a  coating 
of  hydraulic  cement,  affixed  to  the  wood  by  studding  it  thick- 
ly over  with  broad-headed  nails  to  give  a  hold  to  the  cement, 
has  met  with  full  success;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
and  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  cement,  limit  their  effica- 
cy to  cases  where  they  can  be  renewed.  The  chemical  pro- 
cesses for  preserving  tiniber  fn)m  decay  do  not  appear  to 
guard  them  in  salt  water.  A  process,  however,  of  preserving 
timber  by  impregnating  it  with  coal  tar,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Renwick,  appeai-s,  from  careful  experi- 
ments, also  to  be  efficacious  against  the  attack  of  the  ship- 
worm.  A  coating  of  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  when  impregnated 
with  some  of  the  insoluble  mineral  poisons  destructive  to 
animal  life,  is  said  to  subserve  the  same  end. 

242.  The  best  seasoued  timber  will  not  witlistand  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  much  greater  period  than 
twenty-five  years,  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coating  of  paint 
or  pitch,  or  of  oil  laid  on  hot,  when  the  timber  is  paitly 
charred  over  a  light  blaze.  These  substances  themselves,  be- 
ing of  a  perishable  nature,  require  to  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  will,  therefore,  be  servicjeable  only  in  situations 
which  admit  of  their  renewal.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
hurtful  than  serviceable  to  unseasoned  timber,  as  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  surface  they  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping  from  within,  and  therefore  promote  one  of  tlie 
chief  causes  of  decay. 

5243.  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  of 
our  own  country  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  best  timber  for 
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every  purpoee,  and  supply  abundantly  both  onr  own  and  for- 
eign  markets.  The  following  genera  are  in  most  commoit 
use. 

244.  Oak.  About  forty-four  species  of  this  tree  are  enu- 
niemted  by  botanists,  as  found  in  our  forests  and  those  of 
Mexico.  The  most  of  them  afford  a  good  building  material, 
except  the  varieties  of  red  oak,- the  timber  of  which  is  weak 
and  decays  rapidly. 

The  White  Oak  {Querctis  Alia),  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  bark,  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  species,  and  is 
ill  very  general  use,  but  is  mostly  reserved  for  naval  construc- 
tions ;  its  trunk,  which  is  large,  serving  for  heavy  frame-work, 
and  the  roots  and  lai-ger  branches  affording  the  l>est  compass 
timber.  The  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  and  of  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  boards,  as  it  shrinks  about 
■^  in  seasoning,  and  is  very  subject  to  warp  and  crack. 

This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  seldom  seen,  in  comparison  with  other  forest  trees,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  or  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Western  States. 

Post  Oak  (Qtierciis  ObtusUoba).  This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  gixjater  diameter  than  about  fifteen  inches,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  mt^tly  used  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue,  and  close  grain  ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
fi-ame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maiyland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  Box  White  Oak,  and  Iron  Odk,  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
f artlier  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Chestimt  White  Oak  (Quereits  P^7i%l8  Palvstris).  The 
timber  of  tliis  tree  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  species.  Tlie  tree  is  abundant  fix)in  North 
Carolina  to  Florida. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak,  (  Qtierous  Pri7in^  Monticola^  The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  mostly  in  use  for  naval  constructions,  for 
which  it  is  esteemed  inferior  only  to  the  white  oak.  The 
ti*ee  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont 

Live  Oak  {Quercus  Virens).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine 
gi'ain ;  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  exclusively  reserved. 
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The  live  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Korfolk,  Virginia,  nor  farther  inland  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  from  the  seacoast.  It  is  found  in  abun- 
dance along  the  coast  south,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipjn. 

245.  Pifie.  This  very  interesting  genus  is  considered  in- 
ferior only  to  the  oak,  from  +lie  excellent  timber  afforded  by 
nearly  all  of  its  species.  It  is  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
building  material,  owing  to  its  strength  and  durability,  the 
straightness  of  its  fibre,  the  case  with  which  it  is  wi-ought, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in 
wood. 

Yellow  Pine  {Pinus  Mitis).  The  heart-wood  of  this  ti-ee 
is  fine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  str<mg  and  durable ;  but 
the  sap-wood  is  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  timber  is  in  very  genei-al  use  for  frame- 
work, &c. 

This  tree  is  found  throughout  our  country,  but  in  the  gi-eat- 
est  abundance  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the  Southern  States 
it  is  knowni  as  Spruce  Pine  and  Short-Zeaved  Pine, 

Long-leaved  Pine,  or  Southern  Pine  {Pitiv^  Av^traHs), 
Tliis  tree  has  but  little  sap-w(X)d,  and  the  resinous  matter  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  heart-wood,  which  pre- 
sents a  fine  compact  grain,  having  more  hardness,  strength, 
and  durability  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine,  owing  to 
which  qualities  the  timber  is  in  vei-y  great  demand. 

The  tree  is  fii-st  met  with  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
this  point  south  it  is  abundantly  found. 

AMiite  Pine,  or  Noithern  Pine  {Pin  us  Strohtts),  This  tree 
takes  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  wood,  which  is  white,  soft, 
light,  straight-grained,  and  durable.  It  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  species  just  described,  and  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of 
swelling  in  damp  weather.  Its  timber  is,  how^ever,  in  great 
demand  as  a  good  building  material,  being  almost  the  only 
kind  in  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Is  orthern  States  for  the  frame- 
work and  joinery  of  houses,  &c- 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  between  the  43d  and 
4rth  parallels,  N.  L. 

i^46.  Among  the  forest  trees  in  less  general  use  than  the  oak 
and  pine,  the  Xocust^  the  Chestnut,  the  Ped  Cedar^  and  the 
JMrcfi  hold  the  first  place  for  hardness,  strength,  and 
durability.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  the  frame- wonc  of  ves- 
sels. The  chestnut,  the  locust,  and  the  cedar  are  preferred  to 
all  other  ti*ees  for  posts. 
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247.  The  Black  or  Double  Spruce  {Abies  Nigra)  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  material,  its  timber  being  strong,  durable, 
and  light. 

248.  The  Juniper  or  White  Cedar^  and  the  Cypress  are 
very  celebrated  for  affording  a  material  which  is  very  light, 
and  of  great  durability  when  exi)06ed  to  the  weather ;  owing 
to  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  shingles 
and  other  exterior  coverings.  These  two  trees  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  tlie  swamj>s  of  the  Southern  States. 


IX.    • 

MENIALS 

The  metals  in  most  common  use  in  constructions  are  //*<?n, 
Copper^  Zi/iCy  Tin,  and  Lead, 

249.  IRON.  This  metal  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect,  both  in  the  state  of 
Cast  Iron  and  Wnnujht  Iron, 

250.  Cast  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  buildins;  materi- 
als, owing  to  its  great  strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cast,  or  moulded,  into  the  best 
forms,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

251.  Cast  iron  is  divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  the 
Gra;y  cast  iron^  and  White  cast  iron,  Tliere  exists  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  properties  of  these  two 
varieties.  There  are,  besides,  many  intermediate  varieties, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  tliese  two,  as 
they  approach,  in  their  external  appearances,  nearer  ty  the  one 
or  the  other. 

252.  Gray  cast  iron,  when  of  a  good  quality,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  a  cold  state,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  actioii 
of  the  file,  when  the  hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  This 
variety  is  also  sometimes  termed  soft  gray  cast  iron ;  it  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  the  white  iron.  When  broken,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fracture  presents  a  granular  structure ;  the  color 
is  gray ;  and  the  lustre  is  what  is  termed  metallic,  resembling 
small  brilliant  particles  of  lead  strewed  over  the  surface. 

if 53.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  when  re- 
cently broken,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents  a  distinctly- 
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marked  crystalline  Btructure ;  the  color  is  white ;  and  lu5tre 
vitreous,  or  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  reflected  light  from 
an  aggregation  of  small  crystals. 

254.  ilr.  Mallet,  in  a  very  able  Ileport  made  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  remarking  on 
the  great  want  of  uniformity,  among  manufacturers  of  iron,  in 
the  terms  used  to  describe  its  different  varieties,  proposes  the 
following  nomenclature,  as  comprising  every  variety,  with 
their  distinctive  characters. 

Silvery.  Least  fusible ;  thickens  rapidly  when  fluid  by  a 
spontaneous  puddling;  crystals  vesicular,  often  crystalline; 
incapable  of  being  cut  by  chisel  or  file ;  ultimate  cohesion  a 
maximum  ;  elastic  range  a  minimum. 

Micaoeous.  Very  soft;  greasy  feel;  peculiar  micaceous 
appearance,  generally  owing  to  excess  of  manganese ;  soils 
the  fingers  strongly ;  crystals  large ;  runs  very  fluid ;  con- 
traction large. 

Mottled.  Tough  and  hard ;  filed  or  cut  with  difliculty ; 
ciystals  large  and  small  mixed;  sometimes  runs  thick;  con- 
traction in  cooling  a  maximum. 

Bright  Gray.  Toughness  and  hardness  most  suitable  for 
working ;  ultimate  ckmesion  and  elastic  range  generally  are 
balanced  most  advantageously ;  crystals  uniform,  very  mi- 
nute. 

Dull  Gray.  Less  tough  than  the  preceding;  other  char- 
acters alike  ;  contraction  in  cooling  a  minimum. 

Dark  Gray.  Most  fusible ;  remains  long  fluid ;  exudes 
graphite  in  cooling ;  soils  the  fingei-s ;  crystals  large  and 
lamella ;  ultimate  cohesion  a  minimum,  and  elastic  range  a 
maximum. 

256.  The  gray  iron  is  most  suitable  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  white,  where  hardness  is  the  principal  re- 
quisite. 

256.  The  color  and  lustre,  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  re- 
cent fracture,  are  the  best  indications  of  the  quality  of  iron. 
A  uniform  dark  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre,  arc  in- 
dications of  the  best  and  strengest.  With  the  same  color,  but 
less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be  softer  and  weaker,  and 
to  cruml)le  readily.  Iron  without  lustre,  of  a  dark  and  mot- 
tled color,  is  the  eofest  and  weakest  of  the  gray  varieties. 

Iron  of  a  light  gray  color  and  high  metallic  lustre  is  usual- 
ly very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  appreaches  to 
white,  and  the  metallic  lustre  changes  to  vitreous,  hardness 
and  brittleness  become  more  marked,  until  the  extremes  of  a 
dull,  or  grayish  white  color,  and  a  very  high  vitreous  lustre, 
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lire  attained,  which  are  the  indications  of  the  hardest  and 
moAt  brittle  of  the  white  variety. 

257.  The  quality  of  cast  iron  may  also  be  tested,  by  strik- 
ing a  smart  Btix>ke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge  of  a  casting. 
If  the  blow  produces  a  sliglit  indentation,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fracture,  it  shows  that  the  iix)n  is  slightly  malleable, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  good  quality ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  is  broken,  it  indicates  brittleness  in  the  material,  and  a 
consequent  want  of  strength. 

£53.  The  strength  of  cast  inm  varies  with  its  density ;  and 
this  element  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when 
drawn  from  the  furnace ;  the  rate  of  cooling ;  the  head  of 
metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
casting. 

259.  The  density  of  iron  cast  in  vertical  moulds  increases, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments,  very  rapidly  from  the 
top  downward,  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  below  the  top  ; 
fix>m  this  point  to  the  bottom,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very 
nearly  uniform.  All  other  circumstance^  remaining  the 
same,  the  density  decreases  with  the  bulk  of  the  casting; 
hence  larcje  are  proportionally  weaker  than  small  castings. 

260.  i  rom  all  of  these  causes,  by  which  the  sti'cngth  of 
iron  may  be  influenced,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  casting  by  its  external  characters ;  in  general, 
however,  if  the  exterior  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  de- 
void of  marked  inequalities  of  surface,  it  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  uniform  strength. 

S61.  The  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  c^ast  iron,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast,  has  naturally  directed  attention 
to  the  comparative  merits  between  iroiiproduced  by  this  pi"0- 
cess  and  that  from  the  cold  blast.  Tnis  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Ilodgkinson,  and 
theii*  results  published  in  the  Seventh  Repo-nt  of  ths  British 
Association, 

Mr.  Ilodgkinson  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  his  experiments :  "  It  is  rendered  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  a  heated  blast  into  the 
manufacture  of  cast  iron,  has  injured  the  softer  iix)ns,  while 
it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder 
nature ;  and  considering  the  small  deterioration  that "  some 
^'  irons  have  sustained,  and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  " 
others,  "  together  with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  process  becoming  as 
general  as  it  has  done." 

262.  From  a  number  of  specific  gravities  given  in  these 
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Repoi*ts,  the  mean  specific  granty  of  cold  blast  iron  is  nearly 
7.091,  that  of  hot  blast,  7.021. 

2S3.  Mr.  Fairbairu  concludes  his  Report  with  these  obser- 
vations, as  the  results  of  the  investio^ations  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson :  "  The  nltimatum  of  our  inquiries,  made  in 
this  way,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  strength,  1000  for 
the  cold  blast,  to  1024.8  for  the  hot  blast ;  leaving  the  small 
fractional  difference  of  24.8  in  favor  of  the  hot  blast." 

"The  relative  powers  to  sustain  impact,  are  likewise  in 
favor  of  the  hot  blast,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1226.3." 

264.  Wrought  Iron.  The  color,  lustre,  and  textuj-e  of  a 
recent  fracture,  present,  also,  the  most  certain  indications  of 
the  quality  of  wrought  iron.  The  fracture  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, should  be  of  bars  at  least  one  inch  square  ;  or,  if 
of  flat  bars,  they  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  thick  ;  other- 
wise, the  texture  will  be  so  greatly  changed,  arising  from  the 
greater  elongation  of  the  fibres,  in  bars  of  smaller  dimensions, 
as  to  present  none  of  those  distinctive  differences  observable 
in  the  fracture  of  large  bars. 

265.  The  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  of  good  iron,  presents 
a  clear  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre ;  the  texture  is 
granular,  and  the  grains  have  an  elongated  shape,  and  are 
pointed  and  slightly  cr(K)ked  at  their  ends,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  powerful  force  having  been  employed  to  produce  the  frac- 
ture. When  a  bar,  presenting  these  appearances,  is  ham- 
mered, or  drawn  out  ijito  small  bai*s,  the  surface  of  fracture 
of  these  bai*s  will  have  a  very  marked  fibrous  appearance,  the 
filaments  l)eing  of  a  white  color  and  very  elongated. 

266.  When  the  texture  is  either  laminated,  or  crystalline,  it 
is  an  indication  of  some  defectt  in  the  metal,  arising  either 
from  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  else  hx>in  some 
neglect  in  the  process  C/f  forging. 

id67.  Burnt  iron  is  of  a  clear  srrav  color,  with  a  slirfit 
shade  of  blue,  and  of  a  slatv  texture.     It  is  soft  and  brittle. 

268.  Cold  short  iron,  or  iron  that  cannot  be  hammered 
when  cold  without  breaking,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  burnt  iron,  but  its  color  inclines  to  white.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle. 

269.  Hot  short  iron,  or  that  which  breaks  under  tlie  ham- 
mer when  heated,  is  of  a  dark  color  without  lustre.  This  de- 
fect is  usually  indicated  in  the  bar  by  numerous  cracks  on  the 
edi^res. 

270.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  is  developed  only  in  small 
bai*s  by  hannnering,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  good  iron  : 
those  varieties  which  are  not  susceptible  of  receiving  this  pe- 
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caliaj*  texture,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  should  never  be 
used  for  purposes  requiring  great  strength :  the  filaments  of 
bad  varieties  are  short,  and  tne  fracture  is  of  a  deep  color,  be- 
tween lead  gray  and  dark  gray. 

271.  The  best  wrought  iron  presents  two  varieties ;  the 
Hard  and  Soft.  Tlie  hajrd  variety  is  very  strong  and  ductile. 
It  preserves  its  granular  texture  a  long  tune  under  the  action 
of  the  hammer,  and  only  develops  the  fibrous  texture  when 
beaten,  or  di-awn  out  into  small  rods  :  its  filaments  then  pre- 
sent a  silver-white  appearance. 

272.  The  soft  variety  is  weaker  than  the  hard ;  it  yields 
easily  to  the  hammer;  and  it  commences  to  exhibit,  under  its 
action,  the  fibrous  texture  in  tolerably  large  bars.  The  color 
of  the  fibres  is  between  a  silver  white  and  light  gray. 

273.  Iron  may  be  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  still, 
from  being  badly  refined,  not  present  the  appearances  which 
are  regarded  as  sure  indications  of  its  excellence.  Among 
the  deiects  arising  from  this  cause  are  lAisters^  flurvs^  and 
cifider-hoUs.     Generally,  however,  if  the  surface  of  fracture 

1>resents  a  texture  partly  crystalline  and  partly  fibrous,  or  a 
ine  granular  texture,  in  which  some  of  the  grains  seem 
pointed  and  crooked  at  the  points,  together  with  a  light  gray 
color  without  lustre,  it  will  indicate  natural  good  qualities, 
■which  require  only  careful  refining  to  be  fully  developed. 

274.  The  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  very  variable,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal,  but 
also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  the  greater  or  less 
compression  of  its  fibres,  when  drawn  or  hammered  into  bars 
of  difl:*erent  sizes. 

275.  In  the  Eeport  rnade  by  the  sub-committee,  Messra. 
Johnson  and  Reeves,  on  tlie  strength  of  Boiler  Iron  {Journal 
of  Franldin  Institute^  vol.  20,  Mtw  Series)^  it  is  stated  that 
tlie  following  order  of  superiority  obtains  among  the  different 
kinds  of  pig  metal,  with  respect  to  the  malleable  iron  which 
they  furnish : — 1  Lively  gray  ;  2  White  /  3  Mottled  gray ; 
4  Dead  gray  /  5  Mixed  metals. 

The  Keport  states,  '*  So  far  as  these  experiments  may  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  question,  they  favor  the  lighter 
complexion  of  the  cast  metal,  in  preference  to  the  darker  and 
mottled  varieties;  and  they  place  the  mixture  of  different 
sorts  among  the  worst  modihcations  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  where  the  object  is  mere  tenacity." 

276.  These  experiments  also  show  that  piling  iron  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness  in  the  same  plate  is  injurious  to  its 
quality,  owing  to  the  consequent  inequality  of  the  welding. 
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2T7.  From  these  experiments,  the  mean  speoiiic  gravity  of 
bailer  iron  is  7.7344,  and  of  bar  iron,  7.7254. 

278.  Diuraliility  of  Iron.  The  durability  of  iron,  nnder 
the  diflFerent  circumstances  of  exposure  to  which  it  may  be 
submitted,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  casting  may 
have  been  made  ;  the  bulk  of  the  jwece  employed  ;  the  more 
or  less  homogeneousness  of  the  mass ;  its  density  and  hard- 
ness. 

279.  Among  the  most  recent  and  able  researches  uj)on  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  corrosive  agents  on  iron,  and  the  pre- 
servative means  to  be  employed  against  them,  those  of  jlr. 
Mallet,  given  in  the  Report  already  mentioned,  hold  the  first 
rank.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  most  prominent  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived,  is  all  tliat  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

280.  When  iron  is  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  or 
wholly  immersed  in  water  comjx)6ed  of  strata  of  different 
densities,  like  that  of  tidal  rivers,  a  voltaic  pile  of  one  solid 
and  two  fluid  bodies  is  formed,  which  causes  a  more  rapid 
corrosion  than  when  the  liquid  is  of  uniform  density. 

5i81.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  foul  sea  water  of  docks  and 
harboi-s  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  clear  sea  (.>r  fresh 
water,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  which, 
being  disengaged  from  the  mud,  impregnates  the  water,  and 
acts  on  the  iron. 

282.  In  clear  fresh  river  water,  the  corrosive  action  is  less 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion  ;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  corrosive  agents,  and  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
oxide  formed,  which  presents  a  hard  coat  that  is  not  washed 
off  as  in  sea  water. 

283.  In  clear  sea  water,  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  bars, 
one  inch  thick,  is  from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  for  cast  iron 
in  a  century,  and  about  6  tenths  of  an  inch  for  wrought 
iron. 

284.  Wrought  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  hot  sea  water 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion. 

285.  The  same  iron  when  chill  cast  corrodes  more  rapidly 
than  when  cast  in  green  sand ;  this  arises  from  the  chilled 
surface  being  less  uniform,  and  therefore  forming  voltaic 
couples  of  iron  of  different  densities,  hy  which  the  rapidity 
of  corrosion  is  increased. 

286.  Castings  made  in  dry  sand  and  loam  are  more  durable 
under  water  than  those  made  in  green  sand. 

287.  Thin  bars  of  imn  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
more  bulk.     This  difference  in  the  rate  of  oorroeion  is  more 
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Btrikin^  in  the  soft,  or  graphitic  specimens  of  cast  ii-on,  than 
in  the  hard  and  silvery.  It  is  canscd  hy  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  cooling  in  thin  than  in  thick  bars,  by  which  the  density  of 
the  surface  of  the  former  becomes  less  uniform.  These 
causes  of  destructibility  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  in 
castings  composed  of  ribbed  pieces,  by  making  tlie  ribs  of 
equal  thickness  with  tlie  main  pieces,  and  causing  them  to  be 
cooled  in, the  sand,  before  stripping  the  moulds. 

288.  The  hard  crust  of  cast  iron  promotes  its  durability ; 
when  tliis  is  removed  to  the  deptli  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  both  air  and  water. 

289.  Corrosion  takes  place  the  less  rapidly  in  any  variety 
of  iron,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  homogeneous,  denser, 
harder,  and  closer  grained,  and  the  less  grapnitic. 

:280.  PreservativeB  of  Iron. — The  more  ordinary  means 
used  to  protect  iron  against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  con- 
sist of  paints  and  vaniishes.  These,  under  tlie  usual  circum- 
stances of  atmospheric  exposure  are  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  water,  they  are  all 
rapidly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  boiled  coal-tar,  which 
when  laid  on  hot  iron,  leaves  a  bright  and  solid  varnish  of 
considerable  durability  and  protective  power. 

5^1.  The  rapidly  increasmg  purposes  to  which  iron  has 
been  applied,  within  the  last  &w  yeai's,  has  led  to  researches 
upon  the  agency  of  electro-chemical  action,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  it  from  coiTosion,  both  in  air  and  water.  Among 
the  processes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  that  of  zinking^  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  galvanizing  iron  has  been 
most  generally  introduced.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
on  this  process,  are  decidedly  ai2;aiust  zinc  as  a  permanent 
electro-chemical  protector.  Mr.  Mallet  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observations,  that  zinc  applied  in  fusion,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  over  the  whole  sui^ace  of  iron,  will  not  preserve  it 
longer  than  about  two  years ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  oxidation 
conunences  at  any  point  of  the  iron,  the  protective  power  of 
the  zinc  becomes  considerably  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
null  Mr.  Mallet  concludes :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  zinc  has  not  yet  been 
so  applied  to  iron,  as  to  rank  as  an  electro-chemical  protector 
towards  it  in  the  strict  sense;  hitherto  it  has  not  become 
a  preventive,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  effective  palliative  to 
destruction." 

292.  In  extending  his  researches  on  this  subject,  with 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper  and  tin,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  that  the  alloys  of  the  last  metals  accelerate  the  corro- 
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sion  of  iron,  when  voltaicaVy  associated  with  it  in  sea  water ; 
and  that  an  alloy  of  the  two  first,  represented  by  23Zn  h 
SCuj  hi  contact  with  iron,  protects  it  as  fully  as  zinc  alone, 
and  suffers  but  little  loss  from  the  electro-chemical  action ; 
thus  presenting  a  pi^otective  energy  more  permanent  and  in- 
variable than  that  of  zinc,  and  giving  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  "  to  obtain  a  mode  of 
electm-chemical  pj-otection  such,  that  while  the  inm  shall  be 
preserved  the  protector  shall  not  be  acted  on,  and  whose  pro- 
tection shall  be  invariable." 

293.  In  the  coui-se  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Mallet  ascer- 
tained that  the  softest  gray  cast  iron  bears  such  a  voltaic 
i-elation  to  hard  bright  cast  iron,  when  immersed  in  sea  water 
and  voltaically  associated  with  it,  that  although  oxidation 
will  not  be  prevented  on  either,  it  will  still  be  greatly  retard- 
ed on  the  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  ii-on. 

294.  In  concluding  the  details  of  his  important  researches 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Mallet  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks :  "  The  engineer  of  observant  habit  will  soon  have 
perceived,  that  in  exposed  works  in  iron,  equality  of  section 
or  scantling,  in  all  parts  sustaining  equal  strain,  is  far  from 
insuring  equal  passive  power  of  permanent  resistance,  unless, 
in  addition  to  a  general  allowance  for  loss  of  substance  by 
corrosion,  this  latter  element  be  so  provided  for,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  balanced  over  the  whole  structure ;  or,  if  not, 
sliall  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  portions  of  the  general 
structure,  which  may  lose  substance  with  injuring  its  sta- 
bility." 

"i'he  principles  we  have  already  established  sufliciently 
guide  ns  in  the  inodes  of  effecting  this  ;  regard  must  not  only 
l)e  had  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  of  the  same  in 
dissimilar  fluids,  but  to  the  scantling  of  the  casting  and  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  contact  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  one  sort  of  cast  iron  with  another.  Thus,  in  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  if  the  links  of  the  chains  be  hammered,  and 
the  pins  rolled,  the  latter,  where  equally  exposed,  will  be  eat- 
en away  long  before  the  former,  in  marine  steam-boilers,  the 
rivets  are  hardened  by  hammering  until  cold  ;  the  plates, 
therefore,  are  corroded  thix)ugh  round  the  rivets  before  these 
have  suffered  sensibly  ;  and  in  the  air-pumps  and  condensej-s 
of  engines  working  with  sea  water,  or  in  pit  work,  and  pumps 
lifting  mineralized  or  '  bad '  water  from  mines,  the  cast  iron 

1>erishes  fii-st  round  the  holes  through  which  wrought  iron 
Kjlts,  &c.,  are  inserted.     And  abundant  other  instances  might 
be  given,  showing  that  the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  in  prac- 
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tical  operation  to  an  extent  that  Bhould  press  the  means  of 
counteracting  them  on  the  attention  of  the  engineer." 

295.  Since  Mr.  Mallet's  Eeport  to  the  British  Association, 
he  has  invented  two  pi-ocesses  for  the  protection  of  iron  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ;  the  one  hy  means 
of  a  coating  fonned  of  a  triple  alloy  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
sodium,  or  potassium  ;  tlie  other  by  an  amalgam  of  palladium 
and  mercury. 

286.  The  firet  process  consists  of  forming  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  used,  in  the  following  manner.  To  1,292  parts  of  zinc 
by  weigrht,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  202  parts  of  mercury  are  add- 
ed, and  the  metals  are  well  mixed,  by  stirring  with  a  iT)d  of 
diy  wood,  or  one  of  iron  coated  with  clay  ;  sodium,  or  potas- . 
simn  is  next  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  every  ton  by  weight  of  the  other  two 
metals.  The  iron  to  be  coated  with  this  alloy  is  first  cleared 
of  all  adhering,  oxide,  by  immereing  it  in  a  warm  dilute  so- 
lution of  sulphuric,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  it  in 
clear  cold  water,  and  detaching  all  scales,  by^  striking  it  with 
a  hammer ;  it  is  then  scoured  clean  by  the  hand  with  sand,  or 
emerj'^,  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  until  a  bright  metallic 
lustre  is  obtained ;  while  still  wet,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
formed  of  equal  paits  of  the  cold  satuj*ated  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac,  to  which  as  much  more  solid  sal 
ammoniac  is  added  as  the  solution  will  take  up.  The  iron  is 
allowed  to  i^emain  in  this  bath  mitil  it  is  covered  by  minute 
bubbles  of  gas  ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  drain  a  few 
seconds,  and  plunged  into  the  fused  alloy,  from  which  it  is 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature. 
When  taken  from  the  metallic  bath,  the  iix)n  should  be  plung- 
ed in  cold  water  and  well  washed. 

297.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  iron  be  not  kept  too  long 
in  the  metallic  bath,  otherwise  it  may  be  fused,  owing  to  the 
great  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron.  At  the  proper  fusing 
temperature  of  the  alloy,  about  680^  Fahr.,  it  will  dissolve 
plates  of  ii-on  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds ; 
on  tliis  account,  whenever  small  articles  of  mm  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron  should  be  satisfied,  by 
fusing  some  iron  in  it  before  immersing  that  to  be  coated. 

298.  The  other  process,  which  has  been  termed  pdUadiumiz- 
ing^  consists  in  coating  the  iron,  prepared  as  in  the  first  pro- 
cess for  the  reception  of  the  metallic  coat,  with  an  amalgam 
of  palladium  and  mercury. 

299.  Ck>rrugated  Iron. — This  term  is  applied  to  sheet  iron 
prepared  by  being  moulded,  and  having  the  plar*e  surface 
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broken  by  longitudinal  or  sectional  ridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
ffiving  the  sheet  great  stiffness  and  strength.  Corrngated  iron 
is  used  principally  for  roofing,  and  sometimes  in  place  of  brick 
for  forming  the  arches  between  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof 
structures. 

300.  Steel. — The  name  stedis  given  to  a  compound  of  iron 
and  carbon,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  is  usually  not  less 
than  97  per  cent.  Where  the  amount  of  cai-bon  is  less  than 
.0065,  the  compound  is  termed  steely  iron  ;  when  more  than 
1.8  the  compound  is  cast  iron. 

Steel,  like  iron,  is  seldom  pure,  containing  other  substances, 
of  which  sulphur  and  silicon  are  the  most  common. 

The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  named  either  from  the 
modes  of  manufacture,  or  tlieir  appearance,  or  from  some  con- 
stituent, or  from  some  inventor's  process.  Thus  we  have 
natural  steels  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  and  bearing 
mostly  local  names;  blistered,  shear,  tilted  and  crucible  or 
cast  steel ;  Woolz  or  Damask  steel ;  Bessemer's  and  Maitin's 
steel ;  tungstein, 'chromium,  and  titanium  steel. 

These  varieties  are  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thus 
we  have  \\\e  jfmddling  process  by  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
steel  are  made ;  the  cementative  process ;  tlie  Martin-Siemems 
process ;  the  Bessemer  process,  &c. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  natural  steels  is  7.5;  of 
tilted  steel  7.9 ;  cast  steel  7.8 ;  Bessemer  steel  from  7.79  to 
7.87 ;  chromium  steel  from  7.81  to  7.85. 

The  chromium  steel  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength ;  and  among  those  more  abundantly  manufactured 
the  Bessemer  still  ranks  highest  in  this  respect. 

OOPPEB. 

301.  The  most  ordinary  and  useful  application  of  this 
metal  in  constructions,  is  that  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  used 
for  roof  coverings,  and  like  purposes.  Its  durability  under 
the  ordinary  changes  of  atmosphere  is  very  great.  Sheet  cop- 
per, when  quite  thin,  is  apt  to  be  defective,  from  cracks  ari- 
sing from  tne  process  or  drawing  it  out.  These  may  be 
remedied,  when  sheet  copper  is  to  be  used  for  a  water-tight 
sheathing,  by  tinning  the  sheets  on  one  side.  Sheets  prepared 
in  this  way  have  been  found  to  be  very  durable. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of 
Jror?^,  and  those  of  copper  and  tin,  known  as  bi^me^  gun-metc^ 
and  beU-^metalj  are,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  iron,  owing 
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fo  their  superior  hardness  to  copper,  and  being  less  readily 
oxidized  than  iron. 

ZINO. 

■ 

302.  This  metal  is  used  mostly  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  and 
for  water-tight  sheathings  it  has  nearly  displaced  every  other 
kind  of  sheet  metal.  The  pure  metallic  surface  of  zinc  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin,  hard,  transparent  oxide, 
which  is  unchanfi^eable  both  in  air  and  water,  and  preserves 
the  metal  beneath  it  from  farther  oxidation.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  renders  this  metal  so  valua- 
ble  for  sheathing  purposes ;  but  its  durability  is  dependent 
upon  its  not  being  brought  into  contact  with  iron  in  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  as  the  galvanic  action  which  would  then 
ensue^  would  soon  destroy  the  zinc.  On  the  same  account 
zinc  should  be  perfectly  free  from  the  presence  of  iron,  as  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  last  metal,  when  con- 
tained in  zinc,  is  found  to  occasion  its  rapid  destniction. 

Besides  the  alloys  of  zinc  already  mentioned,  this  metal 
alloyed  with  copper  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders;  and 
its  alloy  with  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  cramping  metal  for 
uniting  the  parts  of  iron  work  togetlier,  or  iron  work  to  other 
materials,  in  the  place  of  lead,  which  is  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  which  accelerates  the  destruction  of  iron  in 
contact  with  it. 

TIN. 

803.  The  most  useful  application  of  tin  is  as  a  coating  for 
sheet  iron,  or  sheet  copper:  the  alloy  which  it  forms,  in  this 
way,  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  in  question,  preserves 
them  tor  some  time  from  oxidation.  Alloyed  with  lead  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  useful  soldei*8. 

LEAD. 

304.  Lead  in  sheets  forms  a  very  good  and  durable  roof 
covering,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  copper  and  zinc  in  tenacity 
and  durability ;  and  is  very  apt  to  tear  asunder  on  inclined 
surfaces,  particularly  if  covered  with  other  materials,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  capping  of  water-tight  arches. 
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PAINTS   AND   VARNISHES. 

306.  Paints  are  mixtures  of  certain  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
chiefly  those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  several  of  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  and  other  substances  which  are  used 
either  as  pigments,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body  to  the 
paint,  and  also  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

806.  Paints  are  mainly  used  as  protective  agents  to  secure 
wood  and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  of  air  and  water. 
This  they  but  imperfectly  effect,  owing  to  the  unstable  natui*e 
of  the  oils  that  enter  into  their  composition,  which  are  not 
only  destroyed  by  the  very  agents  a£:ainst  which  they  are  used 
as  protectora,  but  by  the  chemical  clianges  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  oil  upon  the  metallic  salts 
and  oxides. 

307.  Paints  are  more  durable  in  air  than  in  water.  In  the 
latter  element,  whether  fi-esh  or  salt,  particularly  if  foul, 
paints  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
l)lace,  both  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  oils,  and 
that  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  contained  in  foul  water  upon 
the  metallic  salts  and  oxides. 

308.  However  carefully  made  or  applied,  paints  soon  be- 
come permeable  to  water,  owing  to  the  very  minute  pores 
which  arise  from  the  chemical  chanares  in  their  constituents. 
These  changes  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  preser- 
vative action  of  paints  upon  wood  ex}x>sed  to  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  wood  be  well  seasoned  before 
the  paint  is  applied,  and  that  the  latter  be  renewed  at  suitable 
intervals  of  time.  On  metals  these  changes  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing.  The  permeability  of  the  paint  to  moisture 
causes  the  surface  of  the  metal  under  it  to  rust,  and  this  cause 
of  destruction  is,  in  most  cases,  promoted  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  paiiit  undergoes. 

309.  Varnishes  are  solutions  of  various  I'esinous  substances 
in  solvents  which  possess  the  property  of  drying  rapidly. 
They  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  paints,  and  nave  gen- 
erallv  the  same  defects. 

310.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  composi- 
tions of  paints  and  varnishes. 
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WhUs  Paint  {fgr  easpoied  tDOod). 

White  lead,  ground  in  oU 80 

Boiled  oil » 

Ba  w  oil 9 

Spirits  turpentine 4 

The  white  lead  to  be  ground  in  the  oil,  and  the  spirits  of 
tui-pentine  added. 

Black  Paint. 

Lamp-black * .  < « . . .  •  28 

Litharge 1 

Japan  varnish 1 

Linseed  oil,  boiled •  73 

Spirits  turpentine 1 

Lead  Cohr. 

White  lead«  ground  in  oil 75 

Lamp-black 1 

Boiled  linseed  oil 23 

Litharge 0.5 

Japan  varnish 0.5 

Spirits  turpentine 2.5 

Cfrap,  or  Stone  Color  (for  buildings). 

White  lead  ground  in  oil 78 

Boiled  oil. ,    9.5 

Bawoil 9.5 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 3 

Turkey  umber. 0.5 

Lamp-black. 0.25 

Lackere  for  Cast  Iron, 

1.  —  Black  lead,  pulverized. 12 

Bed  lead 12 

Lithaige 5 

Lamp-black. 5 

Liqseed  oiL 66 

9.  —  Anti-corrosion. 40  lbs. 

Grant^s  black,  ground  in  oil 4  " 

Bed  lead,  as  a  diyer 8  ** 

Linseed  oil 4  gals. 

Spirits  turpentine 1  pint 

Coped  Varnish. 

Gum  copal  (in  dean  lumps) 26.5 

Boiled  linseed  oil 42.5 

Spirits  turpentine 81 

Japan  Varnish, 

Lithaige 4 

BoUedoil 87 

Spirits  toipentine. 2 

Bed  lead 6 

Umber 1 

Gum  shellac 8 

Sugar  of  lead 2 

White  vitriol 1 


i 
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The  proportions  of  the  above  compositions  are  given  in  100 
pai-ts,  by  weight,  with  the  exception  of  lacker  2. 

The  beautiful  black  polish  on  the  Berlin  castings  for  oraa- 
mental  purposes,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  laying  the  follow- 
ing composition  on  the  hot  ii'on,  and  then  baking  it. 

Bitumen  of  India. 0.5 

Beain 0.5 

Diyingoil* 1.0 

Copal,  or  amber  yamish 1.0 

Enough  oil  of  tuiTpentine  is  to  be  added  to  tliis  mixture  to 
make  it  spread. 

311.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  pi-e- 
servative  properties  of  paints  and  vaniishes  for  iron  iinmei'sed 
in  water,  it  appears  that  caoutchouc  varnish  is  the  best  for 
iron  in  hot  water,  and  asphaltum  varnish  under  all  other 
circumstances;  but  that  boiled  coal-tar,  laid  on  hot  iron, 
forms  a  superior  coating  to  either  of  the  foreo^oing. 

312.  Varnish  fbr  Zinoked  Iron.  Mr.  Mallet  recommends 
the  following  compositions  for  a  paint,  termed  by  him  zoofor 
gou»  paint,  and  a  vaniish  to  be  used  to  ]>reserve  zincked  ii*on 
both  from  corrosion  and  from  fouling  in  sea  water. 

To  60  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum,  melted  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  for  three  or  four  hours,  add  16  lbs.  of  red  lead 
and  litharge  gi-ound  to  a  fine  powder,  in  equal  proportions^ 
with  10  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a 
nearly  boiling  temperature.  Melt,  in  a  second  vessel,  8  lbs, 
of  gum-anime  ;  to  which  add  2  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil  at 
a  boiling  heat,  wnth  12  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  partially  dissolved 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel 
into  the  first,  and  boil  tlie  whole  gently,  until  the  varnish, 
when  taken  up  between  two  spatulas,  is  found  to  be  tough 
and  ropy.  This  composition,  when  quite  cold,  is  to  be  thinned 
down  for  use  with  from  30  to  35  gals,  of  spirits  of  turjieutine, 
or  of  coal  naphtha. 

313.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  should  be  heated  be- 
fore receiving  this  varnish,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  spatula,  or  a  flexible  slip  of  horn,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
brush. 

When  drv  and  hard,  it  is  stated  that  this  varnish  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  moderately  diluted  acid  or  alkali;  and, 
by  long  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  form  a  partially  sol- 
uble hydrate,  as  is  the  case  with  purely  resinous  varnishes 
and  oil  paints.  It  can  with  difficulty  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool  J  and  is  so  elastic,  that  a  plate  of  iron  covered 
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with  it  may  be  bent  several  times  before  it  will  become  de- 
tached. 

314.  Zoofkgous  Paint.  To  100  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  dry- 
ing linseed  oil,  red  lead,  snlphate  of  barvtes,  and  a  little 
spirits  of  tnrpentinp,  add  20  lbs.  of  the  oxycliloride  of  copper, 
and  3  lbs.  of  yellow  soap  and  common  rosin,  in  equal  pix)por- 
tions,  with  a  little  water. 

When  ziucked  iron  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphei'e  alone,  the 
vai-nish  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it ;  but  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  sea  water,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  in  iron  ships,  to 
prevent  it  from  fouling,  by  marine  plants  and  animals  attach- 
ing themselves  to  it,  the  paint  should  be  used,  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  qualities.  The  paint  is  applied  over  the  vaniish, 
ana  is  allowed  to  harden  three  or  four  days  before  immer- 
sion. 

315.  Methods  of  Preserving  Exposed  Surfkces  of  Stone. 
Paints  and  similar  means  of  preservation  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  have  been  used  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  ma- 
sonry composed  of  materials  that  were  found  not  to  with- 
stand well  this  action  ;  besides  these,  preparations  of  the  alka- 
line' silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass,  have  of  late  been 
recommended  as  of  a  more  durable  character  for  this  purpose. 
These  solutions  are  applied  either  by  syringes  or  by  a  bnish 
to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  it  having  been  previously  cleansed 
of  all  extranci^is  matter.  Three  applications  on  three  succes- 
sive days  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  harden  and  preserve  any 
stone. 

Another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  has  been  pix>- 
posed,  which  is  to  use  two  solutions  of  mineral  substances 
which,  successively  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  shall 
form  an  insoluble  chemical  compound.  One  method  propos- 
ed is  to  saturate  the  stone  at  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  on  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  barium  is  applied.  From  this  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  or  barium  will  be  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
which  will  render  it  weather-proof. 

Like  processes  have  been  used  for  dyeing  or  coloring  stone 
for  certain  architectural  effects.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
the  soluble  sulphates  are  used  in  various  combinations,  accord- 
ing to  the  color  to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  IL 

818.  Whatever  may  be  the  physical  strnetare  of  materials, 
whether  fibrous  or  granular,  experiment  has  shown  that  they 
all  possess  certain  general  properties,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  to  the  engineer  are  those  of  co7itra^tion,  don- 
gation^  deflection^  torsum,  lateral  adhesion^  and  shearing ,  and 
the  resistance  which  these  offer  to  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  called  into  action. 

ExPEBIMEN'rAL   RESEARCHES  ON  THE   STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

I.  General  Deductions  from  Experiments.  II.  Strength 
OF  Stone.  111.  Strength  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. 
IV.  Strength  of  Timber.  V.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 
VI.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron.  VII.  Strength  of 
Steel.  VIII.  Strength  of  Copper.  IX.  Strength  of 
other  Materials.  X.  Linear  Contraction  and  Expan- 
sion of  Metals  and  other  Materials  from  Temperature. 
XL  Adhesion  of  Iron  Spikes  to  Timber. 

SUMMARY. 

L 
general  deductions  from  experiments. 

PhysLoal  properties  of  solid  bodies  and  the  various  experiments  to  test  them 
(Arts.  316-826). 

IL 

STRENGTH    OF   STONE. 

Resistance  of  stone  to  omshing:  and  transverse  strains  (AHis.  827-888). 

Practical  deductions  (Art.  384). 

Expansion  of  stone  from  increase  of  temperature  (Art  885). 

ni. 

STRENGTH  OF  MORTARS  AND  OONCRETBS. 

Strength  of  mortars  (Arts.  886-8401). 

Strength  and  other  properties  of  Portland  cement  (Art  841). 

Strength  of  concrete  and  b^ton  (Art  842). 
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rv. 

8TREN0TH  OF  TIMBER. 

Reedfltanoe  to  tensile  strain  (Art.  848). 
Resistance  to  compressiye  strain  (Art.  844). 
Resistance  of  square  pillars  (Art.  845). 
Resiptanoe  to  transverse  strains  (Art.  846). 
Reaistanoe  to  detmsioa  (Art.  847). 

V. 

STRENGTH   OF  CAST   IKON. 

Resistance  to  tensile  strain  (Art.  848). 

Resistance  to  compressiye  strain  (Art.  840-854). 

Resistance  to  transverse  strain  (Art.  855-301). 

Influence  of  form  upon  the  strength  of  cast-iron  beams  (Art.  862-864). 

Formulas  for  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  oast-iron  beams  of  the 

above  form  (Art.  365). 
Effect  of  horizontal  impact  upon  cast-iron  bars  (Art.  866-867). 

vi. 

8TBENOTH   OF  WBODOHT  IBON. 

Resistance  to  tensUe  strain  (Art.  868). 
Resistance  to  compressive  strain  (Art.  869-872). 
Resistance  of  iron  wire  to  impact  (Art.  873.) 
Resistance  to  torsion  (Art.  8  /4). 

VII. 

BTBENQTH  OF  8TEKL. 
Strength  and  other  properties  of  steel  (Art.  875). 

VIII. 
STRENGTH   OF   COPPER. 
Resistance  to  tensile  and  compressive  strains  (Art.  876-877). 

IX. 

STRENGTH    OF    OTHER  METALS. 
Strength  of  oast  tin,  oast  lead,  gun-metal,  and  brass  (Art.  878)'. 

X. 

LINEAR    CONTRACTION  AND    EXPANSION    OF   METALS    AND    OTHER 

MATERIALS  FROM  TEMPERATURE. 

XI. 

ADHESION  OF  IRON  SPIKES  TO  TIMBER. 
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317.  All  solid  bodies,  when  submitted  to  strains  by  wliich 
any  of  these  properties  are  developed,  have,  within  certain 
limits,  termed  the  limits  of  elasticity^  the  property  of  wholly 
or  partially  resuming  their  original  state,  when  tlic  strain  Ib 
taken  off. 

318.  To  what  extent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  total  re- 
covery of  form,  wlien  relieved  from  a  strain,  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  the  elasticity 
of  a  material  does  not  undergo  permanent  injury  by  any  strain 
less  than  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  entirely  "destroy 
its  force  of  cohesion,  thei^eby  causing  ruptui'e.  But  from  the 
more  recent  experiments  on  this  point  made  by  Mi\  Hodgkin- 
son  and  others  on  cast  iron,  it  appears  that  the  restoring  power 
of  this  material  is  destroyed  by  very  slight  strains ;  and  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  this  and  most  other  materials  receive 
a  pennanent  change  of  foim,  or  sety  under  any  stniin,  how- 
ever small. 

319.  The  extension,  or  contraction  of  a  solid,  may  be  effect- 
ed either  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  con- 
traction or  elongation  takes  place,  or  by  one  acting  ti-ans- 
vereely,  so  as  to  bend  the  body.  .  Experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain,  directly,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
contraction  or  elongation,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
produced.  From  these  experiments,  it  results,  that  the  con- 
tractions or  elongations  are,  within  certain  limits,  proportional 
to  the  forces,  but  that  an  equal  amount  of  contraction,  or  elon- 
gation is  not  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  force.  From 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson  and  M.  Duleau,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  cast  and  malleable  iron  the  contraction  or  elon- 
gation caused  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure  or  tension  is 
nearly  equal ;  while  in  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
the  amount  of  contraction  is  about  f our-fif tlis  of  the  elonga- 
tion for  the  same  force. 

320.  When  a  solid  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construc- 
tions is  acted  upon  by  a  force  so  as  to  produce  deflection,  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  fibres  towards  the  concave  side 
of  the  bent  solid  are  contracted,  while  those  towards  the  con- 
vex side  are  elongated ;  and  that,  between  the  fibres  which 
are  contracted  and  those  which  are  elongated,  others  are  found 
which  have  not  undergone  any  change  of  length.  The  part 
of  the  solid  occupied  Ijy  these  last  fibres  has  received  the  name 
of  the  neutral  line  or  neutral  axis. 

321.  The  hypothesis  usually  adopted,  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  attending  tliis  kind  of  strain^  is  that  the  con* 
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tractions  and  elongations  of  the  fibres  on  each  side  of  the  neu- 
tral axis  are  proDortional  to  their  distances  from  this  line;  and 
that,  for  slight  deflections,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gi'avity  of  the  sectional  area.  From  experiments, 
however,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Barlow,  on  bare  having 
a  rectangular  cross-section,  it  appears  that  the  neutral  axis,  in 
forged  ii*on  and  cast  iron,  lies  nearer  to  the  concave  than  to 
the  convex  surface  of  the  bent  solid,  and,  probably,  shifts  its 
position  when  the  degree  of  deflection  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
rupture.  In  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  neutral 
axis  lies  nearest  to  the  convex  surface ;  and,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  solids  of  forced  iron  and  timber  with  a  I'ectangular 
sectional  fiffure,  he  places  the  neutral  axis  at  about  three- 
eighths  of  tne  depth  of  the  section  from  the  con  Vex  side  in 
timber,  and  between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  section  from  the  concave  side  in  fbrged  iron. 

322.  When  the  sti-ain  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  desti-oy  the  cohesion  between  its  particles 
and  cause  rupture,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  force  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  whether  it  act  by  tension,  so  as  to  draw  the 
fibres  asunder,  or  by  compression,  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sectional  area  of  the  solid. 

323.  From  experiments  made  to  ascei^tain  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rupture  by  a  tensile  force,  it  appears  that  the  solid  torn 
apart  exhibits  a  surface  of*  fracture  more  or  less  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

324.  Most  of  the  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  nipture 
by  compression,  have  been  made  on  small  cubical  blocks,  and 
have  given  a  measure  of  this  resistance  greater  than  can  be 
depended  upon  in  practical  applications,  when  the  height  of 
the  solid  exceeds  three  times  the  radius  of  its  base.  This 
point  has  been  very  fully  elucidated  in  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  the  rupture  by  compression  of  solids 
with  circular  and  rectangular  bases.  These  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  the  circumstances  of  rupture,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  solid,  vary  in  a  constant  manner  with  its  height, 
the  base  remaining  the  same.  In  columns  of  cast  iron,  with 
circular  sectional  areas,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  re- 
mained constant  for  a  height  less  than  three  times  the  radius 
of  tlie  base  ;  that,  from  this  height  to  one  equal  to  six  times 
the  radius  of  the  base,  the  resistance  sjill  remained  constant, 
but  was  less  than  in  the  former  case ;  and  that,  for  any  height 
greater  than  six  times  the  i*adius  of  the  base,  the  resistance 
decreased  with  the  height.  In  the  two  firet  cases  the  solids 
wei-e  found  to  yield  either  by  tlie  upper  portion  sliding  off 
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npon  the  lower,  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  making  a  constant 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  solid ;  or  else  by  separating  into 
conical  or  wedge-shaped  blocks,  having  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  tlie  solid  as  their  bases,  the  angle  at  the  apex  be- 
ins:  doable  that  made  by  the  plane  and  axis  of  the  solid. 
With  regard  to  the  resistance,  it  was  found  that  they  varied  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  solids.  *Where  the 
height  of  the  solid  was  greater  tlian  six  times  the  radius 'of 
the  l)ase,  rupture  generally  took  place  by  bending. 

325.  From  expei'imenta  by  Mr.  Ilod^kinson,  on  wood  and 
other  substances,  it  would  appear  that  Tike  circumstances  ac- 
company the  rupture  of  all  materials  by  compression  ;  that  is, 
within  certain  limits,  they  all  yield  by  an  oblique  surface'  of 
fracture,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  axis  of  the  solid  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material ;  and  that  tlie  i-esistance  offered 
within  these  limits  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
bases. 

326.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  is  the  one  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  resistances  offered  by  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  to  rupture  from  compression,  tension, 
and  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  Table  gives  these  re- 
lations, assuming  the  measure  of  the  crushing  force  at  1000. 
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Timber , 

Cast  iron , 

Stone '. . . 

Glass  (plate  aixd  orown). 


Cnuhiqg  force  per 
aqaare  inch. 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Mean  teneUe  force 
per  square  inch. 


1000 
158 
100 
123 


Mean  trangvene  force 
of  a  bar  1  inch  squara 
and  1  foot  long. 


85.1 
19.8 
9.8 
10 
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827.  The  marked  difference  in  the  stmeture  and  in  the 
proportionB  of  the  component  elements  frequently  observed  in 
stone  from  the  same  qiiaiTy  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  corresponding  variations  would  be  found  in  the  strength 
of  stones  belonging  to  the  same  class,  a  conchision  which  ex- 
periment has  confinned.  The  experiments  made  by  different 
individuals  on  this  subject,  from  not  having  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  omission  in  most  cases  of 
details  respecting  the  structure  and  component  elements  of 
the  material  tried,  have,  in  some  instances,  led  to  contradic- 
toiy  results.  A  few  facts,  however,  of  a  geneial  character, 
have  been  ascertained,  which  may  sen^e  as  guides  in  ordinary 
cases }  but  in  important  structures,  where  heavy  pressures  are 
to  be  sustained,  direct  experiment  is  the  only  sare  coui'se  for 
the  engineer  to  follow,  in  selecting  a  material  from  untried 
quarries. 

828.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  stones  generally  break 
under  a  percussive  force,  and  from  the  comparatively  slight 
resistance  thev  offer  to  a  tensile  force  and  to  a  transverse 
strain,  they  are  seldom  submitted  in  structures  to  any  other 
strain  than  one  of  compression ;  and  cases  but  rarely  occur 
where  this  strain  is  not  greatly  beneath  that  which  the  better 
class  of  building  stones  can  sustain  permanently,  without  un- 
dergoing an  V  change  in  their  physical  properties.  Where  the 
durability  or  the  stone,  thereiore,  is  well  ascertained,  it  naay 
be  safely  used  without  a  resort  to  any  specific  experiment 
upon  it^  strength,  whenever,  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance, it  resembles  a  material  of  the  same  class  known  to 
be  good. 

b29.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  G.  Eennie,  and  published  in  the 
philosophical  Transactions  of  1818.  The  stones  tried  were 
in  small  cubes,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  ed^e. 
The  table  gives  the  pressure,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial 
inch  of  the  stone  at  the  moment  of  crushing. 
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DESCXXPTXOH  OF   tTOMB. 


QratUteB. 

Aberdeen,  (Mue) 

Peterhead 

€k>niwall 

JBandstonet. 

Dundee 

Do 

Derby  (red  and  friai>U) , 

Marble  {tDhite-veined  Italian), . . . 

Do.     (white  Brabant) 

Llmeriok  (black  oampact) 

DeTonshire  (red marble), ., , 

Portiand  stone  (fine-grained  oolite) 


Spec  grarity. 

(knahlngw^gliu 

2.625 

4.«3 

— 

3.70 

2.662 

2.83 

2.580 

2.96 

2.506 

2.70 

2.816 

1.40 

2.726 

4.32 

2.697 

4.11 

2.508 

3.95 

._ 

8.31 

2.428 

2.04 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Braraah  &  Sons,  and 
published  in  Vol,  1,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  The  first  column  of  numbere  gives  the 
weights,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial  inch  when  the 
stones  commenced  to  fracture ;  the  second  column  gives  the 
crushing  weight,  in  tons,  on  the  same  surface. 
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Qrarvitet, 

Herme 

Aberdeen  (J>lu^ 

Heytor 

Dartmoor 

Peterhead  (red^ 

Peterhead  (Jbiue  gray) 

8andstone», 

Yorkshire 

Graigleith 

Ham  bio 

Whitby 


Atct.  weight  pro- 

iiTerage  cnuhlaK 

daclng  fractorea. 

weight. 

4.77 

6.64 

4.13 

4.64 

3.94 

6.19 

3.52 

5.48 

2.88 

4.88 

2.86 

4.36 

2.87 

3.94 

1.80 

2.97 

1.69 

2.06 

1.00 

1.06 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  one  published  in  Vol, 
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2,  CivU  Enaineer  and  Architects  Journal^  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  Report  on  the  subject  of  selecting  stone  for  the 
New  Houses  or  Parliament  Tlie  specimens  submitted  to  ex- 
periment were  cubical  blocks  measuring  two  inches  on  an 


edgfe. 


TfEacaanoK  or  troirx. 

Bpedflo  grftvity. 

Weight     produ- 
cing fnctare. 

Cnuhing  ir*ght 

SandBtonei. 
Oraigleith 

2.282 
2.628 
2.229 
2.247 
2.888 

2.816 

2.147 

2.184 

.2.188 

2.182 
1.889 
2.145 
2.045 

2.090 
2.481 
2.260 

• 

1.89 
2.75 
0.82 
1.51 

0.88 

2.21 
1.03 
0.75 
0.82 

0.75 
0.56 
0.95 
0.69 

0.60 
1.82 
0.69 

3.5 

Darley  Dale 

3.1 

Heddon 

1.75 

Kenton 

2.21 

1.64 

Magnetian  Lmettones. 
Bolflover 

3  75 

Huddlestone -. 

1.92 

Roach  Abbey 

1.73 

Park  Nook 

1.92 

OoUte: 
Ancaster 

1.04 

Bath  Box 

066 

Portland 

1.75 

Ketton 

1.18 

LmeiUmeB. 

• 

0.79 

Ohilmark  (#tWrw<^i) t    

3.19 

TTftmWll 

1.80 

The  numbers  of  the  first  column  give  the  specific  gravities ; 
those  in  the  second  column  the  weight  in  tons  on  a  square 
inch,  when  the  stone  commenced  to  fracture ;  and  those  in  the 
third  the  crushing  weight  on  a  square  inch. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  resistance  or  stone  to  a  transverse  strain^  maae  by  Colonel 
Pasley,  on  prisms  4  inches  long,  the  cross  section  being  a 
square  of  2  inches  on  a  side ;  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  support  3  inches. 

330.  The  conductors  of  the  experiments  on  the  stone  for 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Wheat- 
stone,  who  also  mad^  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stones,  and 
applied  to  them  Brard's  pmcess  for  testing  their  resistance  to 
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mascBxmov  of  btoicx. 


1.  EentiBh  Rag 

2.  Yorkshire  Landing 

3.  Cornish  granite. . . . 

4.  Portland 

5.  Craigleith 

0.  Bath 

7.  Well -burned  bricks, 

8.  Inferior  bricks. . . . , 


Weight  of  stnne 
per  cnblo  foot 
in  lbs. 


165.69 
147.67 
172.24 
148.08 
144.47 
122.58 
91.71 


ATierage  breaking 
weight  in  lbi« 


4581 

2887- 

2808 

2682 

1896 

666 

752 

829 


frost,  bave  appended  the  following  conclusions  from  their 
experiments: — "If  the  stones  be  divided  into  classes,  accor- 
ding to  their  chemical  composition,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  stones  of  the  same  class  tliere  exists  ffenerally  a  close  rela- 
tion bet'veen  their  various  physical  qualities.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 

{gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  a^^sorbs  the 
east  quantity  of  water,  and  digintegrates  the  least  by  tlie  pro- 
cess wTiich  imitates  the  effects  of  weather.  A  comparison  of 
all  the  experiments  shows  this  to  be  the  general  rule,  though 
it  is  liable  to  individual  exceptions." 

"  But  this  will  not  enable  us  to  compare  stones  of  different 
classes  together.  The  sandstones  absorb  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  disintegrate  more  tlian  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones, which,  considering  their  compactness,  absorb  a^  great 
deal." 

331.  Like  conclusions  to  the  preceding  were  reached  by  a 
commission  for  testing  the  properties  of  some  of  the  stones 
and  marbles  used  in  the  constniction  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash 
iufijton. 

But  few  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  a  local  character.  From  the  reports  of  a 
public  commission,  and  of  Professor  R.  Johnson,  on  the  mar- 
bles and  micaceous  stratified  stones  used  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  same  general 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Daniel] 
and  Wheatstone  above  cited.  The  strength  of  the  marbles 
submitted  to  experiment  varied  from  about  seven  thousand 
to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  mica- 
ceous stones  used  in  the  foundations  averaged  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  son>e  specimens  of  sand- 
stone gave  about  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  and 
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one  of  Bienite  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. — Report  of  the  Architect  of  Pvhlic  BuUdingSj  Dec,  1, 
1S52. 

332.  Rondelet,  from  a  numerous  series  of  experiments  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  his  work,  Art  de  Bdtir^  has 
arrived  at  like  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  stones  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

Among  the  results  of  the  more  recent  experiments  on  this 
subject,  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  showing  the 
relation  between  the  crushing,  the  tensile,  and  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone,  have  alreaay  been  given. 

M.  y  icat,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  Annates  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees^  1833,  has  arrived  at  an 
opposite  conclusion  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  stating  as  the  re- 
suhs  of  his  experiments,  that  no  constant  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  crushing  and  tensile  strength  of  stone  in  general, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  determining  these  two 
forces  but  by  direct  experiment  in  each  case. 

333.  The  influence  of  form  on  the  strength  of  stone,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  hard  and  soft 
stones,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  particular  experiments 
by  Rondelet  and  Vicat.  Their  experiments  agree  in  estab- 
lishing the  points  that  the  crushing  weight  is  in  proportion  U) 
the  area  of  the  base.  Vicat  states,  more  generally,  that  the 
permanent  weights  borne  by  similar  solids  of  stone,  under  like 
circumstances,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides.  These  two  authors  agree  on  the  point  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  base  is  the  most  favorable  to  strength.  They 
differ  on  most  other  points,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  stone  yield  by  rupture. 

334.  Praotioal  Deductions.  Were  stones  placed  undei 
the  same  circumstances  in  structures  as  in  the  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  their  sti^ength,  there  would  be  no  difliculty  in 
assigning  the  fractional  part  of  the  weight  termed  the  worJc- 
ing  strain  or  workhig  load  which,  in  the  comparatively  short 

Eeriod  usually  given  to  an  experiment,  will  crush  them,  could 
e  borne  by  them  permanently  with  s^ety.  But,  indepen- 
dentlv  of  the  accidental  causes  of  destruction  to  which  struc- 
tures  are  exposed,  imperfections  in  the  material  itself,  as  well 
as  careless  workmanship,  from  which  it  is  oft^n  placed  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  of  resistance,  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  M.  Yicat,  in  the  memoir  before  mentioned, 
states  that  a  permanent  strain  of  -jYtt  of  the  crushing  force  of 
experiment  may  be  borne  by  stone  without  danger  of  impair- 
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ing  its  cohesive  strength,  provided  it  be  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  resistance.  This  fraction  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  experiment  is  greater  than  ordinary 
circumstances  would  justify,  and  it  is  recommended  in  prac- 
tice not  to  submit  any  stone  to  a  greater  permanent  strain 
than  one-tenth  of  the  crushing  weight  of  exj)eriment8  made 
on  small  cubes  measuring  about  two  inches  on  an  edge. 

Other  authorities  state  that  cut  stone  in  cases  like  the  vous- 
soirs  of  arches  and  stone  pillars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
working  strain  greater  than  i^th  of  the  crushing  weight  of 
experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  permanent  strain,  and 
crushing  weight,  for  a  square  foot  oi  the  stones  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  structures  in  Europe. 


PiUars  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  (Home) 

Do.  St  PauVs  {London) 

Do.  St.  Geoevi^ve  {Parift) 

Do.        Churoh  of  Toussaint  {Angers) 

Lower  courses  of  the  piers  of  the  Bridge  of  NeoiUy. . 


Permanent 

Cru(4iinc 

•tnin. 

weight. 

88380 

686000 

89460 

,537000 

60000 

450000 

90000 

900000 

8600 

570000 

The  stone  employed  in  all  the  structures  enumerated  in  the 
Table,  is  some  variety  of  limestone. 

885.  Eaq>ansion  of  Stone  from  Ihcreafie  of  Tempera- 
ture. Experiments  have  been  made  in  tliis  country  by  Prof. 
Bartlett,  and  in  England  hf  Mr.  Adie,  to  ascertain  the  expan- 
sion of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bartlett  give  the  following  results : 

Granite  expands  for  eveiy  degree .000004825 

Marble 000005668 

Sandstone 000000538 
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TcMe  of  the  Esl 
of  Alexam 


mansion  of  Sioney  etc.^from  the  Experiments 
J.  Adiey  CivU  Engineer^  Edinburgh, 


fiocanmoH  of  btorb. 


1.  Boman  cement 

5.  SlcUion  white  marble. . . .  ] 

8.  Camini  marble -j 

4.  Sand-Atone  (CrataleUk). . . . 

6.  Slate  (  Welch) 

6.  Bed  granite  (7>«terA«ad).. -J 

7.  Arbroath  pavement 

8.  CaithneM  payemcnt 

9.  Green-Rtone  (Xatho) 

10.  Gray  gmnite  {Aberdeen), . . 

13.  BcKt  stock  brick 

18.  Firebrick 

13.  Black  marble  (  OahBity) 


Decimal  of 
an  inch  on 
SB  inches 
forl80«»F. 


Decimal  of>Dcdnml  of 


.0880048 
.0896303 

.0974844 

.0160406 

.OSTOOttB 

.Od:)Hi60 

.092J)416 

.02061266 

.020fK)52 

.0a057fc« 

.01Kli048 

.01816(i96 

.0126542 

.0118384 

.0102394 


length  for 
lfcO«»F. 


.0014349 
.0014147 

.00110411 

.0011W28 

.0OWi68« 

.0011748 

.0(»1087« 

.00()96«i8 

.00<Jt»W8 

.00()WJS6 

.000WM7 

.00080^9 

.0W)7bH43 

.0005602 

.0004928 

.00044519 


length  for 

1«F. 


.00000760 
.00000780 

.ooooo^ns 

.00000662 
.00000863 
.000(KM)52 
.00000576 

.ooooosJia 

.00000498 

.oooo(Mm» 

.00000497 
.000<»O-M9 
.00000488 

.00000;^ 

.00000274 
.00000247 


Remarka. 


j  Oneocperiment  {moitt). 

(  Mean  of  three  (dry). 

j  One  experiment  (mout}. 

f  Meanjof  two  (dri/). 
Mean  of  four  expeiinient«. 
.'Mean  of  three       do. 

j  One  experiment  {moM], 

)  Mean  of  two  {dry). 
Mean  of  four  expcrimentii. 
Mean  of  three       do. 
Mean  of  three        do. 
Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  three        do. 
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336.  Strength  of  Mortars.  A  very  wide  range  of  experi- 
ments has  been  made,  within  a  few  yeare  back,  by  engineers 
both  at  home  and  abi'oad,  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  mor- 
tal's to  a  transversal  strain,  with  a  view  to  compare  their  qual- 
ities, both  as  regards  their  constituent  elements  and  the 

rocesses  followed  in  their  manipulation.  As  might  naturally 
ave  been  anticipated,  these  experiments  have  presented  very 
diversified,  and  in  many  instances,  contradictory  results.  The 
general  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  them,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  the  majority  of  cases;  and  they  furnish 
the  engineer  with  the  moat  reliable  guides  in  this  important 
branch  of  his  art. 

337.  The  usual  method  of  conducting  these  experiments  has 
teen  to  subject  small  rectangular  prisms  of  mortas,  resting  on 
points  of  support  at  their  exti*emities,  to  a  transversal  strain 
applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the  bearings.  This,  per- 
ha]>6,  is  as  unexceptionable  and  convenient  a  method  as  can 
bo  followed  for  testing  the  comparative  strength  of  mortare. 
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338.  M.  Vicat,  in  the  ^ork  already  cited,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  resistances  on  tlie  square  inch  offered  by 
nnjrtai's  to  a  force  of  traction ;  the  deductions  being  drawn 
from  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  a  transversal  strain. 

Mortars  of  very  strong  hydraulic  lime 170  potrnds. 

**  ordinary  do 140      " 

*»  medium  do 100      '* 

**  common  lime  do.   40      *' 

**  do.  (bad  quality) 10      ** 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  prisms  a  year  old, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  changes  of 
weather.  With  resrara  to  the  best  hvdraulic  mortars  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been,  during  that  same  period,  either 
immersed  in  water,  or  buried  in  a  damp  position,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  their  average  tenacity  may  be  estimated  at  140 
pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

339.  General  Treussait,  in  his  work  on  hydraulic  and  com- 
mon mortars,  has  given  in  detail  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transversal  strength  of  artifical  hydraulic  mor- 
tal's, made  by  submitting  small  rectangular  parallelopipeds 
of  mortar,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  scpiare,  to  a 
transversal  strain  applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the 
bearings,  which  were  four  inches  apart.  From  these  experi- 
ments he  deduces  the  following  practical  conclusions. 

That  when  the  parallelopipeds  sustain  a  transversal  strain 
varying  between  220  and  330  pounds,  the  corresponding  mor- 
tar will  be  suitable  for  common  gross  masonry  ;  but  that  for 
important  hydraulic  works  the  parallelopipeds  should  sustain, 
berore  yielding,  from  330  to  440  pounds. 

840.  The  only  published  experiments  on  this  subject  made 
in  this  country  are  those  of  Colonel  Totten,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Geiieral  Treussart's  work.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  American  engineer, 
as  they  were  made  upon  materials  in  very  general  use  oii  the 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 

From  these  experiments  Colonel  Totten  deduces  the  follow- 
ing general  results : 

1st.  That  mortar  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  is  the  strong- 
er and  harder  as  the  quality  of  sand  is  less. 

2d.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

3d.  "fhat  anv  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
<»f  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense. 
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4th.  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considenibly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  an.  artificial  puzzolana,  but  more 
so  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 

5th.  Fine  sand  generally  gives  a  stronger  moi'tar  than 
coarse  sand. 

6th.  Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave  better  results  than 
lime  slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7th.  Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better 
results  when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8th.  Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  tliat  mixed  in  tlie  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 

0th.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 

34L  Strength  and  Other  Properties  of  Portland  Cement. 
From  experiments  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  re- 
sistance to  cnishing  of  blocks  of  Portland  cement,  and  (»f 
Portland  cement  mortal's,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  in  both  cases  increased  with 
time.  The  blocks  of  pure  cement  bearing  respectively  nearly 
4,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  after  three  months ;  over  5,000 
lbs.  at  six  months ;  and  nearly  0,000  lbs.  at  nine  months. 

2cl.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  of  mortar  also  increased 
with  time ;  but  decreased  as  the  volume  of  sand  used  was 
increased.  The  blocks  made  with  one  volume  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement  bore  about  2,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  those 
made  of  six  volumes  of  sand  to  one  ot  cement  951)  lbs.  at 
the  end  of  three  months;  whilst  those  made  of  one  volume 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  4,5G1  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  those  made  of  six  volumes  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  1,678  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period. 

From  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grant  in  England, 
on  Portland  cement,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Ist.  Portland  cement,  if  it  be  preserved  from  moisture, 
does  not,  like  Roman  cement,  lose  its  sti*ength  by  being  kept 
in  casks  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age. 

2d.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  in- 
creases. 

3d.  Very  strong  Portland  cement  is  hea\y,  of  a  blue-gray 
color,  and  sets  slowly.  Quick  setting  cement  has,  generally. 
too  large  a  portion  of  c  lay  in  its  composition,  is  brownish  in 
color,  and  turns  out  weak  if  not  useless. 

4th.  The  less  the  amount  of  water  in  working  the  cement 
up  the  better. 
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5th.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  stones  or 
bricks,  with  which  Portland  .cement  is  nsed,  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  If  under  water,  in  a  quiescent 
state,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of  water. 

6th.  Blocks  of  brickwork,  or  of  concrete,  made  with  Port- 
land cement,  if  kept  nnder  water  until  required  for  use, 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  diy. 

7th.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement 
as  fresh  water. 

8th.  lioman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed 
with  sand. 

9th.  The  i^esistance  of  a  block  of  pure  Portland  cement  to 
extension  after  an  immersion  of  one  year  was  about  480  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch ;  whilst  the  resistances  of  blocks  made  of 
sand  and  cement,  after  the  same  period  of  immei'sion,  decreased 
with  the  quantity  of  sand  added.  Blocks  of  one  volume  of 
cement  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  giving  three-fonrths  the  re- 
sistance of  those  of  pure  cement ;  and  those  of  one  volume 
of  cement  to  five  of  sand  giving  only  one-sixth  of  the  inst- 
ance of  blocks  of  pure  cement. 

KHh.  Roman  cement  is  only  one-third  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement. — Proceedmijs  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
J£n.gin^ers^   Vol,  XXV.^  ]),  t>G. 

342.  Concrete  and  Beton.  From  experiments  made  on 
concrete,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  process  in 
England,  by  Colonel  Ptisley,  it  appeare  that  this  material  is 
very  inferior  in  strength  to  g(X)d  brick,  and  the  weaker  kinds 
of  natural  stones. 

From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Totten  on  b^ton,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn  : 

That  Wton  made  of  a  mortar  composed  of  hydraulic 
cemont,  common  lime,  and  sand,  or  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  without  lime,  was  the  stronger  as  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  was  the  smaller.  But  there  may  be  0.50  of  sand, 
and  0.25  of  common  lime,  without  sensible  deterioration  ; 
and  as  much  as  1.00  of  sand,  and  0.25  of  lime,  without  great 
loss  of  strength. 

Bt^ton  made  with  just  sufficient  mortar  to  fill  the  void  spaces 
between  the  fragments  of  stone  was  found  to  be  less  strong 
than  that  made  with  double  this  bulk  of  mortar.  But  Colonel 
Totten  remarks,  that  this  result  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
difiiculty  of  causing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mortar  to  penetrate 
the  voids,  and  unite  all  the  fragments  perfectly,  in  ex})eri- 
meuts  made  on  a  small  scale. 

The  strongest  beton  .was  obtained  by  using  quite  small 
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fragments  of  brick,  and  the  weakest  from  small,  ronnded, 
stone  gravel. 

A  beton  formed  by  pouring  grout  among  fragments  of 
stone,  or  brick,  was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  made  in  the 
usual  way  with  mortar. 

Cpmparing  the  strength  of  the  betons  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  were  eight  months  old  when  tried, 
with  that  of  a  sample  of  sound  red  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity, it  appears  that  the  strongest  prisms  of  beton  were  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  sandstone. 

The  working  strain  on  masses  of  concrete,  brick,  and  rubble 
masoni-y  seldom  exceeds  in  structures  that  of  one-sixth  of  the 
crushing  weight  of  blocks  of  these  materials. 


IV. 

STRENGTH   OF   TDIBEB. 


A  wide  range  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  the  resist- 
ance of  timber  to  compression,  extension,  and  a  transverse 
6ti*ain,  presenting  very  variable  results.  Among  the  most 
recent,  and  which  command  the  greatest  confidence  from  the 
ability  of  their  authoi-s,  are  those  of  Professor  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Piodgkinson :  the  former  on  the  resistance  to  extension 
and  a  transverse  strain ;  the  latter  on  that  to  compression. 
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The  foUcyuoing  Tahle^  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Professional 
Papers  of  the  English  Poyal  Engineers.  JVb,  F.  He* 
marks  and  Expenm^wts  on  varimis  WoodSy  give  some 
voluble  results  on  Aiaerican  timber  subjected  to  a  strain 
parallel  to  the  fhre.  The  column  marked  G  gives  the  oo- 
hesive  strength. 
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343.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  mean  resistance  j)er 
square  in(;h  ot  various  kinds  of  timber,  from  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Barlow. 

The  working  strain  on  beams  subjected  to  extension  should 
not  exceed  -j^  of  the  rupturing  strain  in  permanent  structures, 
but  for  temporary  purposes,  like  scaffolding,  &c.,  it  may  be 
placed  at  ^th  the  rupturing  strain  with  safety. 

But  few  direct  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
elongations  of  timber  from  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  From  some  made  in  Franco  by  MM.  Minard  and 
Desormes,  it  would  appear  that  bars  of  oak  having  a  sectional 
area  of  one  square  inch  will  be  elongated  .001176  of  their 
len£i;h  bv  a  strain  of  one  ton. 

344.  Resistance  to  Compressive  Strains.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
from  experiments  on  short  cylindei's  of  timber  with  flat  ends. 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  was  one  inch,  and  its  height  two 
inches.  The  results,  in  the  firet  column,  are  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  on  timber  moderately  dry,  being 
such  as  is  used  for  making  models  for  castings ;  those  in  the 
second  column  were  obtained  in  a  like  manner^  from  similar 
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BEaasanox  of  timbbb. 


Ash  (BngUsh) 

Beedi,    da     « 

Box 

Deal  ( Christiama) 

Do.    ( Mmd) 

Elm 

Fir  ( :N'ew  Bngkmd) 

Do.  (Riga) 

Do.  {Mar  Forest) 

Larch  {Scotch) 

Locust 

Mahogany 

Norway  spars  . « 

Oak  (English) ^^"^ 

Do.  {African) 

Do.  {Adriatic) 

Do.  ( Ckinadian) 

Do.  {DarUzic) 

Pear 

Poon • 

Pine  (pitch) 

Do.  (red) 

Teak 


Bpecgrar. 


0.760 
0.700 
1.000 
0.680 
0.590 
0.540 
0.550 
0.750 
0.700 
0.540 
0.950 
0.637 
0.580 
0.700 
0.900 
0.980 
0.990 
0.872 
0  760 
0.646 
0.600 
0.660 
0.660 
0.750 


Mean  strength  of 

cohesion  pec 

square  inch. 


17000 
11500 
20000 
11000 
11000 

5780 
12000 
12600 
12000 

7000 
20580 

8000 
12000 

9000 
15000 
14400 
14000 
12000 
14500 

9800 
14000 
10500 
10000 
15000 


specimens,  which  were  turned  and  kept  dry  in  a  warm  place 
two  months  longer.  A  comparison  oi  the  results  in  the  two 
columns  shows  the  effect  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber; wet  timber  not  having  half  the  strength  of  the  same 
when  dry.  The,  circumstances  of  rupture  were  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  general  observations  under  this  head ; 
the  height  of  the  wedge  which  would  slide  off  in  timber 
being  about  half  the  diameter  or  thickness  of  the  specimen 
crushed. 

845.  Resistance  of  Square  Piliars.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
made  a  number  of  invaluable  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
pillars  of  timber,  and  of  columns  of  iron  and  steel,  ana  from 
them  has  deduced  formulas  for  calculating  the  pressure 
which  they  will  support  before  breaking.  The  experiments 
on  timber  were  made  on  pillars  with  flat  ends.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formulai  from  which  their  strength  may  be  osti* 
mated. 

Calling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  TT. 

the  side  of  the  square  base  in  inches,  d, 

the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet,  I. 
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DESCBIFIIOK  or  WOOD. 


Alder 

Ash 

Baywood 

Beeoh 

Birch  {American) 

Do.  {EnffUsh) 

Cedar. .  ^ 

Crab 

Red  deal 

White  deal 

Elder 

Elm 

Fir  {spruce) 

Hornbeam 

Mahogany 

Oak  (Quebec) , 

Do.  {Engli^i) 

Do,  {Dantzic^  fiery  dry) 

Pine  ipitdi) 

Do.  (yeUoWy  fuU  of  turpentine) 

Do.  {red) 

Poplar ^ 

Plum  {wet) *. 

Do.  {dry) 

Sycamore 

Teak 

Larch  {fatten  tux?  montfie) 

Walnut 

Willow 


SIxnogth  per  sqcuuv  iDch 
in  lbs. 


6831 
8683 
7518 
7733 
3207 
8207 
5674 
6400 
5748 
6781 
7451 

6400 
4533 
8108 
4231 
6484 

6700 
5375 
6305 
3107 
8654 
8241 
7082 

8201 
6063 
2808 


6060 
0368 
7518 

10363 

11663 
6403 
5868 
7148 
6586 
7203 
0073 

10331 
6810 
7289 
8108 
5082 

10058 
7731 
6700 
5445 
7518 
5124 

to  1040 

12101 
5568 
7227 
6128 


Then  for  long  columns  of  oak,  in  which  the  side  of  the 
square  base  is  less  tlian  -j^th  the  height  of  Uie  coluum ; 

W  =  24642  ^\ 

and  for  red  deal,  -  ^ 

W  =  17511   J- 

For  shorter  pillars,  where  the  ratio  between  tlieir  thickness 
and  height  is  such  that  thev  still  yield  by  bending,  tlie 
strength  is  estimated  by  the  following  formula : 

Calling  the  weight  calculated  fi-om  either  of  the  preceding 
fonnulae,   W. 

Calling  the  crushing  weight,  as  estimated  from  the  pro- 
ceeding table,  TP. 

Calling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W^\ 

Then  the  formula  for  the  strength  is 

W+iW 
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In  each  of  the  preceding  formulse  d  must  be  taken  in 
inches,  and  I  in  feet. 

The  same  nile  is  followed  in  proportioning  the  rnpturing 
to  the  working  strain  in  timber  subjected  to  compression  as  in 
timber  subjected  to  extension. 

846.  ResisUuioe  to  Transveise  Strains.  As  timber, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  the  most  part 
exposed  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  far  greater  number  of  ex- 
periments liave  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
the  strain,  the  deflection  caused  by  it,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  subjected  to  the  strain.  These  relations  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigations,  found- 
ed upon  data  derived  from  experiment,  which  will  be  ffiven 
in  the  Appendix.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
experiments  made  upon  beams  having  a  rectangular  sectional 
ai-ea,  which  were  laid  horizontally  upon  supports  at  their  ends, 
and  subjected  to  a  strain  applied  at  the  middle  point  between 
the  supports,  in  a  vertical  direction, 

For  a  more  convenient  application  of  the  f ormulsb  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  tne  notation  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Art.  will  be  here  given. 

Call  the  transverse  force  necessary  to  break  the  beam  in 
lbs.,  W. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  inches,  I. 
^'    the    horizontal    breadth    of    the    sectional    area    in 
inches,  h. 

Call  the  vertical  depth  of  the  sectional  area  in  inches,  d. 
"     the  deflection  arising  from  a  weight  w  in  inches,  y. 

Table  of  Experiments  with  the  foregoing  Notation, 


DEacKiFZEOir  or  wood. 


OakC^h^NM). 

Do.  \,C'anadiari) 

Pine  {AmerUsarC) 

OA(Et\gliah) 

White    spmoe     sjCana- 

dian) 

White  pine  {AmerUxm) 
Black  spmoe,       do. 
Boathem  pinie^     do. 


Values 

Values 

Value 

Valne 

Valoe 

Value 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

grav. 

L 

b. 

a. 

/. 

to. 

W, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

.984 

B4 

8 

9 

1.280 

200 

6S7 

.W3 

84 

8 

S 

1.08U 

825 

873 

— 

84 

8 

3 

0.9:51 

150 

.. 

- 

SO 

1 

1 

0.5 

187 

- 

.465 

S4 

1 

1 

0.6 

180 

985 

.455 

86.9 

9.76 

6.66 

0.177 

'  777 

6189 

.490 

66.8 

8.76 

6.66 

0.177 

6^ 

6646 

.878 

86.8 

3.75 

5.64 

0.177 

1175 

9837 

Anthon  of 
experiments. 


Prof.  Barlow. 

it 

Tredgold. 

tt 

Llout  Brown. 

it 

II 
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The  foUomng   Tahle,  taken  from    Vol.    V.     Professional 

Papers  of  tJie  English  Royal  Engineers.    No.   F.  Re- 

marks  and Ejcperiments  on  various  Woodsj  gives  the  value 

Wl 
of  Sj  in  the  formula  S  =  —-.for  transverse  strains,  in 

which  Ij  the  length  of  the  pieces  subjected  to  experi/ment^ 
wa^  from  five  to  six  feet ;  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  support  four  feet  /  the  ends  of  the  pieces  not  canfined. 


Tmnirene 
dimensions. 

• 

il 
g 

1 

-£ 

as 

Id 

«i 

1 

1 

\ 

4a 

i 

1 

! 

4J 

•a 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1.- 

1- 

• 

• 

5 

DeUdl  BeDoazim. 

1 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

•si 

"E  0 

6 

^  go 

1 

1 

• 

in. 

ItM. 

In. 

..  .. 
IbR. 

^ 

35 

in. 

lbs. 

in. 

f 

7 

618 

1.98 

1.96 

1101 

2.0 

»I0 

642 

.8 

1708 

81 

€k)od  specimen:  gave 

5 

^h-arninjT  Bt  1017  lb«.. 

then  fell  rapidly  and 

H^ 

broke  at  1101  Ib«. 

s 

8 

580 

8.0 

1.86 

808 

1.8 

298 

478 

.8 

18C0 

16 

Tolerable       specimen : 

gave  warning  grad- 
ually ac  751  lbs. 

IB  1 

0 

6% 
611 

8.0 

1.86 

1017 

8.0 

871 

634 

.925 

1649 

19 

0o.  as  No.  8. 

1550 

1 

10 

78S 

8.06 

1.96 

1241 

8.7 

428 

697 

.86 

1790 

34 

Tolerable  specimen : 
Kave  warning  at  603 
lbs. 

11 

788 

8.0 

8.0 

1078  1.9 

416 

648 

.775 

1600 

20 

Good  specimen;  K%y9 

woxning  at  1017  lbs. 

18 

766 

1.98 

2.0 

1167  8.6 

488 

684 

.625 

177W 

34 

Do.     broke    well    and 

778 

gradually. 

§  [ 

1723 

s 

18 

764 

2.0 

8.0 

1581 

1.7 

540 

• 

1241 

1.276 

8988 

ao 

Very  good  specimen; 
warning  at  1270  lbs., 
broke  suddenly  at 
1521. 

^ 

14 

646 

8.0 

1.98 

1297 

8.8 

890 

687 

.876 

1966 

26 

Good  specimen:  broke 

%%■ 

suddenly  at  1297  lbs. 

15 

720 

8.0 

8.0 

1017 

2.7 

487 

643 

1.1 

1685 

34 

Do.,  broke  with  a  long 

acarC  and  gradually. 

B*^ 

16 

684 

8.0 

3.0 

1189 

8.5 

586 

803 

1.17 

1693 

86 

Do.,  broke  well,  but  with 
little  warning. 

rf 

17 

645 
682 

8.0 

8.0 

• 

1186 

&8 

470 

&1S 

1.1 

1777 

85 

Do.  Do.  Do. 

^ 

1848 

All  taken  from  the  same 

piece. 

^   ( 

26 
27 

28 

703 
7U0 
712 

2.046 

2.05 

8.087 

2.008 

2.037 

2.a3 

1877 
1265 
1321 

8.1 
2.5 
3.5 

230 
486 
483 

761 
678 

0.9 
1.5 

0.8 

1966 
17^9 
1891 

88 
85 
86 

The  groat  uniformity  of 
texture  in  this  wood 

.0' 

29 

086 
700 

2.03 

2.025 

1265 

8.5 

451 

621 

0.74 

1819 

85 

presented  no  uregu- 
larlties  for  oommont 

^  I 

1869 

during  straining. 
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§ 

L 

1 

1 

?i 

13 
fa 

1 

r 

-Dtlta-BmLU-kt. 

» 

'i 

1 

jl 

1 

« 

~ 

1 

a 

Ihi 

0 

SM 

or 

1.18 

IW 

Oaa  pleoe.  but  with 
■  null  knot  11  Inclm 

WKnto^rt^llimtta^! 
broke  >t  ISSO  (MiaLif 
u  tbe  knot  ukd  oen- 

* 

»» 

HW 

.7 

18» 

,. 

> 

4SI 

MO 

.KB 

laoT 

M 

Gooa  wedmen,  wuB- 
iBg  It  0411  Ibe. 

4I» 

IST 

IS 

Do.  nmlDK  at  11» 
Ibi.  bnk.  *M  ud 

« 

TIB 

1.SS 

1.M  [iSOO 

B.0 

aro 

mi 

10« 

USl 

SO 

Oeod  ipedmm.  «>m 

liwMIMOlta. 

« 

1.W 

l.K 

am 

».o 

»i 

«a 

.TB 

isa 

18 

Broks  tMnitakiiot: 
ne    iredao    gnvitj 

i 

tuvInK  b«n  It  nm 

a 

s 

eoiM^,  M  No.  M  did 

n.^Blvo.vemnocll 

" 

beiur  mult. 

*T 

I.W 

].M 

m 

so 

4M 

ftH 

.T7B 

1 

48 

Ms' 

IW 

ttW 

bnt    KhKhOy    tHinLaJ 

>'itbliItlo>rarDlnK. 

< 

4S 

<uo 

1.00 

IC3 

1«T 

iO 

S4S 

fl8 

.«t 

ins 

» 

Do.   Do,    broke  irith  * 

lonn  •ritrt. 

«.1T 

SOS 

.a 

is- 

A^eb  .^i™  troc 

r 

H 

vn 

l.» 

].«» 

no 

" 

»M 

m 

'•» 

ISM 

IT 

broke    with   k   loutf 

St 

MI 

ISl 

I.BB 

JOT 

m 

ISSO 

18 

Broke  Uilorp.  worm- 

B| 

boK,.   to    which    ttall 

Do."\h.wUu«m<l. 
meni  were  ill  fawi 

u 

an 

1.8 

te 

8DS 

&0 

m 

iji 

lau 

IS 

ti 

the  will  log. 

3 

m 

"iTM 
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k^  M 


X 


;S 


^  ^w^ 


^ 

g 

i? 

s 

► 

1 

1 

o 

■s 

§. 

p 

OQ 

»5 

1120 

Tnxkwrerm 
dimenslona. 


^      1        t 
I 


f)5 

m 

«7 
(ftt 


09 


11121 

ilHl 

iiw 


1209 


illOO 


in. 

2.089 
2.025 
2.04H 
2.029 
2.04'^ 


2.025 


8 


in. 

2.004 

2.U15 

1.99 
2.023 


2.017 


IbB. 
1041 

ia»5 

14«> 
678 


d 
o 

I 

§ 
I 


I 


1209  2.8 


in. 

1.8 
2.4 
2.3 

8.8 
1.8 


"I 

XI 


Ibe. 

4'24 

429 
347 


368 


S 


g 


n 

.St  CJ 


Ibff. 

818 

565 
S18 
813 
267 


463 


.a 

■s 

I 

i 


in. 

.86 
.67 
.74 
.7 
.62 


.68 


1518 

2080 
1780 
2181' 


1766 


1862 


88 
36 
32 
86 
24 


81 


Detail  Bemaiki. 


ETidentlv  a  bad  speci- 
mon,  thongh  it  looked 
velL 


u 

-< 


70 

422 

8.01 

2.U 

910 

1.8 

316 

634 

.75 

1361 

16 

71 
72 

460 
432 

2.0 
2,0 

8.0 

2.0 

910 
910 

1.7 
1.8 

343 
357 

690 
590 

.8 
.86 

1865 
1365 

16 
16 

73 
74 
73 

480 
480 
458 

453 

2.008 
1.96 
8.0 

1.99 
1.97 
1.99 

1041 

9S5 

lOil 

1667 
1581 
1669 

28 
27 

28 

■ 

1466 

Good  clean  ftpecfmen; 

broke  short   witlumt 

warning. 
Do.  Do. 
Do.    AU  from  the  aame 

log. 

Do.  1  No  remarkn  made 
Do.  >  at  the  time  of 
Do. )     experiment. 


>^  f 

76  668 

2.0 

1.98 

1167 

2.1 

369 

642 

.8 

1758 

88 

• 

c5 

77  666 

2.0 

8.0 

1420 

2.5 

459 

590 

.6 

3180 

88 

«2i 

78  689 

8.0 

8.0 

1300 

2.1 

459 

963 

1.126 

1950 

88 

.05 

M 

Ck       I 

621 

1944 

Snapped  at  the  centre ; 
thongh  there  wait  a 
knot  8  incheii  from  It. 

Gknd  cinan  Fpedmen. 

Do.,  bat  broke  remark- 
ably Rhort,  and  with* 
oat  warning. 


Deflection  of  Wooden  Beams.  Professor  W.  A.  Norton, 
of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  made  a  careful  series 
of  experiments,  to  test  the  practical  accuracy  of  tlie  formula 
derived  from  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  deflection 
of  beams  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  arising  from  a  weight 
acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  resting  on  two  aup- 
poiis,  its  axis  being  horizontal. 

This  formula  is :  f=.w.-rp.  ^  ;  in  which 

P  is  the  applied  pressure ;  /,  the  deflection  due  to  P  ;  £*,  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  tlie  material ;  J,  the  breadth ;  dy  the 
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depth  ;  and  Z,  the  distance  between  tlie  points  of  support  of 
the  beam;  and  m,  a  constant  to  be  derived  from  experiment. 
From  this  fonnula,  if  accumte,  the  amount  of  deflection 
should  vary  directly  as  the  pressure  and  cube  of  the  length, 
and  invereely  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth  ;  but  from 
Prof.  Norton's  experiments  it  appears: — 

1.  Tliat  the  deflection  varies  appix>ximately  as  the  pressures, 
but  rather  increasing  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 

2.  That,  although  the  deflections  are  not  uniformly  ,in- 
versely  as  the  breadth,  still  the  variation  from  this  law  is  but 
slight. 

3.  That,  except  in  "  beams  whose  len^h  bore  a  high  projx>r- 
tion  to  their  depth,"  the  law  indicated,  tliat  the  deflections  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cubes,  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
In  other  cases  it  "  decreases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than 
the  invei-s^  cube  of  the  depth." 

4.  The  experiments  also  show,  that  the  law,  that  the  deflec- 
tion is  directly  propoi'tional  to  the  cube  of  the  length,  also 
fails. 

From  these  experiments  Prof.  Norton  says : — 
"  We  may  conclude,  from  these  results,  that  the  deflection 
increases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
length  of  the  stick.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  decreases 
in  a  less  rapid  proportion  than  the  iuvei^se  cube  of  the  depth. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  formula  for  the  deflection 

f)robably.  contains  at  least  one  additional  tenn,  which  varies 
ess  rapidly  than  as  the'  cube  of  the  length  directly  and  the 
cube  of  the  depth  inversely  ;  or  in  other  words,  contains  I  in 
the  numerator,  and  d  in  the  denominator,  each  raised  to  a 
lower  power  than  the  cube." 

"  Further,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  true  theory  of  de- 
flection conducts  to  the  following  formula,  *in  the  special  case 
of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports  and  loaded  in  the  middle. 

J—^bdAEbd* 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  E  for  white  pine, 
and  the  calculated  values  of  the  constant  O, 

"The  general  formula  applicable  to  white  pine  sticks  of  the 
genei*al  quality  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  mean  of  thesevei-al  values  of  ^and  6^  given  in  the 
above  table.  To  test  the  theoretical  formula  we  have  obtained 
we  will  take  the  mean  values  of  £  and  O^  for  the  secohd  set 
of  sticks,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns, 
viz.:  i^= 1,427,965  pounds,  and  (7=0.0000094.  We  tlius^ 
have 

9 
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/=0.000009^+  c,7ngl)xM> 
or,  taking  P=100  lbs., 

The  general  formnla  for  the  deflection  may  also  take  the 
following  form : 


/=T 


Ebd* 


TABLR 


Btloln. 

Difl«  of  Extreme  Pratnires. 

DiiLoC  Intennedfate 
Preasorag. 

Set  No.  1. 

S, 

C. 

K 

C. 

L 

». 

d. 

1,869,600  lbs. 
1,666,809    " 
1,584,830    " 
1,652,000    " 
1,481,800    " 
1,606,986   " 

1,277,729  Ibt. 
1,295,«M    '» 
1,568,900    »» 
1,561,822    *» 
1,423,609   " 

0.0000108 
0.0000100 
0.0000087 
0.0000140 
0.0000108 
0.0000108 

0.0000084 

0.0000089 
O.OOOOUO 
0.0OO0OS4 
0.0000092 

1,808,480  lbs. 
l,5T9,9flO    " 
1,660,800    " 
1,601,200    •* 
1,428,600    »» 
1,474,798    " 

1,264.000  lbs. 
1^815,000    " 
lj42,860    " 
1.61K),000    " 
1,427,966    " 

ft          ft 
2,    or    4 
2 
4 

2,    or    4 
2,    or    4 
Hcai 

In.        in. 
2 

2.  or  8 
2,  or  8 

2 
ig 

in.        in. 
1 

8,  or  2 
8,  or  2 
2 
2 

« 

0.0000081 
0.0000096 
0.0000078 
0.0000127 
0.0000084 
0.0000080 

Bet  No.  2. 

ft          ft 
2,   or    4 
2,   or   4 
2,    or    4 
2,   or    4 
Mear 

In. 
8 
2 
4 
2 
ig 

in. 
2 
3 
2 
2 

0.0000080 
0.000008S 
0.0000107 
O.OOGOIOO 
0.0000094 

347.  Resistance  to  Detrusion.  From  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Barlow,  it  appeara  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  fir,  to  a  force  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  fibres,  may  be  estimated  at  592  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Tredgold  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  tlie  resistance  offered  by  adhesion  to  a  force  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  to  tear  them  asunder. 

OflOc 2816  Iba.  per  aqxuure  inch. 

Poplar 1782      **  " 

Laroh,  970  to  1700      "  " 
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V. 


8TRENGTH  OF  0A8T-IB0N. 

The  meet  recent  experiments  on  the  strength  of  this  ma- 
terial are  those  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Those,  particularly, 
made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  columns, 
and  the  most  suitable  form  of  cast-iron  beams  to  sustain  a 
transversal  sti*ain,  have  supplied  the  engineer  and  architect 
with  the  most  valuable  guide  in  adapting  this  material  to 
the  various  purposes  of  structures. 

348.  Resistanoe  to  Extension. — From  a  few  experiments 
made  bv  Mr.  Kennie  and  Captain  Brown,  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast  iron  varies  from  7  to  9  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  both  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron  give  the  tensile  strength  from  6  to  9f  tons  per 
square  inch. 

Fi-om  some  experiments  made  on  American  cast  iron,  under 
the  direction  ot  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  mean  tensile 
strength  is  20834  lbs.,  or  di  tons  per  square  inch. 

349.  Resdstanoe  to  Ck>nipres8ive  Strain. — The  general 
circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  this  material  by  com- 
pression, dra^vn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hf>dgkinson, 
nave  already  been  given.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  resulting 
from  the  rupture  is  about  55°. 

The  mean  crushing  weight  derived  from  experiments  upon 
short  cylinders  of  hot  blast  iron  was  121,685  lbs.,  or  54  tons 
6^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  with  square  bases, 
100,738  lbs.,  or  44  tons  19^  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  cylinders  of  cola  blast  iron  was  125,403  lbs., 
or  55  tons  19^  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  having  other  regular 
figures  for  their  bases,  was  100,631  lbs.,  or  44  tons  18^  cwt. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  with  respect  to  the  fonns  of  base 
differing  from  the  circle:  "Li  the  ofiier  forms  the  difference 
of  strength  is  but  little ;  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  admit 
that  difference  of  form  of  section  has  no  influence  upon  the 
power  of  a  short  prism  to  bear  a  crushing  force." 

In  remarking  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  further  observes :  "  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, without  assignable  error,  that  in  the  crushing  of  short 
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iron  prisms  of  various  forms,  longer  than  the  wedge,  the  angle 
of  fracture  will  be  the  same.  This  simple  assumption,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  prove  at  once,  not  only  in  this  material,  but  in 
others  which  break  in  the  same  manner,  the  proportionaUty  of 
the  crushing  force  in  different  forms  to  the  area ;  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would  always  be  equal  to  the  direct  trans- 
veree  area  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  dependent  upon 
the  material." 

Table  exhibiting  the  Ratio  of  the  Tensile  to  the  Compres- 
sive Forces  in  Oast  Iron^jTom  Mr,  Hodgkinson^s  Experir 
ments. 


Comprewdve  force 

TcDRile   force  per 

DSflGBIPnON  OF  METAL. 

per  wioaro  inch. 

aquare  inch. 

Ratio. 

Devon  iron. 

No.  3.  Hot  blast 

145,435 

21,907 

6.638  :  1 

Buffeiy  iron, 

Ko.  1.  Hot  blast 

86.397 

13,434 

6.431  :  1 

Do. 

''      Cold  blast 

93,385 

17,466 

6.346  :  1 

Coed-Talen  iron, 

No.  2.  Hot  blast 

82,734 

16,676 

4.961  :  1 

Do. 

''      Cold  blast 

81,770 

18,855 

4.337  :  1 

Carron  iron, 

No.  2.  Hot  blast 

108,540 

18,505 

8  037  :  1 

Do. 

**     Cold  blast 

106.375 

16,683 

6.376  :  1 

Carron  iron, 

No,  3.  Hot  blast 

133,440 

17,755 

7.515  :  1 

Do. 

**     Cold  blast 

115.442      ' 

14,200 

8.129  :  1 

350.  Resistance  of  Cylindrioal  Columns.  The  experi- 
ments under  this  head  were  made  upon  solid  and  hollow  col- 
umns, both  ends  of  which  were  either  flat  or  rounded,  fixed  or 
loose,  or  one  end  flat  and  the  other  rounded.  In  tlie  case  of 
coluiinis  with  rounded  ends,  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  column. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Ilodgkinson's 
paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  {3/1840. 

"  1st.  In  all  long  pillare  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
tlie  ends  of 'the  pillai-s  are  flat  than  when  they  are  rounded. 

"  2d.  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat.  Thus,  of  three  cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  first  having  both  its  ends 
rounded,  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  3, 
nearly. 
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"  3d.  A  long,  uniform,  cast-iron  pillar,  with  its  ends  finnly 
fixed,  whether  by  means  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 
power  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
naif  the  length,  with  the  ends  romided  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  woilld  pass  through  the  axis. 

"4th.  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one  seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  breaking  weight. 

"  5th.  The  index  oi  the  power  of  the  diawieter  to  which  the 
strength  of  long  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is  proportional,  is 
3.76  nearly,  and  3.55  in  those  with  flat  ends,  as  appeared  from 
the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  or  the  strength 
of  both  may  be  taken  as  the  3.6  power  of  the  diameter 
nearly. 

"6th.  In  pillars  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  in- 
verselv  proportional  to  the  1.7  power  of  the  length  nearly. 

"  Tfius  the  strength  of  a  solid  pillar  with  rounded  ends,  the 

diameter  of  which  is  d^  and  the  length  Z,  is  as  __." 

"  The  absolute  strengtli  of  solid  pillars,  as  appeai'ed  from 
the  experiments,  are  nearly  as  below.  ♦ 

"  In  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  14.9  — ^. 

V 

"  In  pillars  with  flat  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  44.16  —  • 

"In 'hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  were  found  to  ob- 
tain; tlius,  if  1)  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diametei-s 
of  a  pillar  whose  length  is  ?,  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  which  the  ends  were  mci^able  (as  in  the  connecting-rod  of 
a  steam-engine)  would  be  expressed  by  the  fprmula  below. 

Strength  in  tons=  13 vpt • 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  whose  ends  are  flat,  we  had  from  experi- 
ment as  before, 

Strength  in  tons  =44.3 n:^ . 

"  The  f ormulee  above  apply  to  all  pillars  whose  length  is  not 
less  tlian  about  thirty  times  the  external  diameter ;  K)r  pillars 
shorter  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  '  for- 
mula,' given  under  the  head  "of  Strength  of  Timbkb,  for 
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short  pillars  of  timber,  substituting  for  W  and  W  in  that  for 
mula,  the  proper  values  applicable  to  cast-iron." 

351.  Similar  Pillars.  '^  In  similar  pillai-s,  or  those  whose 
length  is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  a»  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section." 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found 
that  any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylin- 
drical pillars." 

"  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  -f)  "was  found  to  be  veiy 
small,  perliaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder." 

"  A  pillar  irregularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its 
strength.  Pillai-s  fixed  at'  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  flat  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one* third  the  length  from  tlie  movable  end;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  should  be  rendered  stronger  thei^ei 
than  in  other  parts." 

352.  Iiong-oontinued  Pressure  on  Pillars.  "  To  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr. 
Fairbairn  had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded 
with  4  cwt.,  the  second  with  T  cwt.,  the  third  with  10  cwt., 
and  the  fourth  with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  -^f^^  of  what 
had  previously  broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when 
the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.  The 
pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt.  bore  tlie  weight  between  five  and 
six  months,  and  then  broke." 

353.  General  Properties  of  Pillars.  ^^In  pillars  of 
wrought-iron,  steel,  and  timber,  the  same  laws,  with  respect 
to  rounded  and  fiat  ends,  were  found  to  obtain,  as  had  been 
shown  to  exist  in  cast-iron." 

"  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material, 
is  a  square." 

354.  Comparative  Strength  of  Gast-Lron,  Wrought- 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Timber.  "It  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments upon  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions  but  of  different 
materials,  that  if  we  call  the  strength  of  cast-iren  1000,  we 
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shall  have  for  wrought  1745,  cast  steel  2518,  Dantzic  oak 
108.8,  red  deal  78.5.'^  . 

355.  Resistance  to  Transverse  Strain.  -The  following 
tables  and  dedifctions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments  oi 
Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Faii*baim,  on  hot  and  cold  blast 
iron,  as  pnbli^ed  in  their  liq^xyrta  to  the  British  Association 
in  1887. 

Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  experiraents  by  Mr.  Uodg- 
Jdnson  on  bars  of  hot  blast  iron  6  feet  long^  with  a  rect- 
angular  sectional  area/  t/hc  bars  resting  horizontally  on 
jprops  4  feet  6  inches  apa/rt ;  the  weight  being  applied  at 
the  middle  of  the  bar. 


ExpbbimsxtI. 

Rectangular  bar, 

1.00  inch  broad, 

1.00      ''    deep. 

Weight  of  bar,  15  Ibe.  S  ok. 

Xxpntnain.  18. 

Roctangnlar  bar, 
1.08  inches  broad, 
8.00     '*     deep. 

BiPKBiMxirr  14. 

Rectangular  bar, 
l.OS  inches  broad, 
4.98      •'      deep. 
Weight  78  lbs. 

.9 

1^ 

n 

i 

-I 

a 
'1 

a 

r 

a 

a 
1 

16 

23 

30 

56 

112 

224 

336 

448 

469 

.037 
.052 
.070 
.132 
.271 
.588 
.940 
1.360 
broke 

yisible 
IncreaBed 
.001! 
.002 
.008 
.037 
.087 
.181 

1474 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
3172 
3433 
3694 
3956 

.130 
.156 
.185 
.212 
.243 
.272 
.307 
.340 
.'378 
broke 

.001 
.008 
.006 
.010 
.012 
.017 
.022 
.080 
.038 
.050 

5867 
6798 
7730 
8661 
9593 
ia')24 
11087 

.127 
.153 
.177 
.207 
.235 
.275 
broke 

.01 
.03 

• 

mtlmate  dofloctaon 
1.444  inches. 

mtimate  deflection 
.416  inoh. 

TJltiDUite  defleotlon 
JHIOlnch. 

856.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  same 
Report:  "I  had  remarked,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that 
the  elasticity  of  tlie  bars  was  injured  much  earlier  than  is 
generally  conceived ;  and  that  instead  of  its  remaining  per- 
fect till  one  third,  or  upwards,  of  the  breaking  weight  was 
laid  on,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  writers,  it  was  evident 
that  -f-th,  or  less,  produced  in  some  cases  a  considerable  set  or 
defect  of  elasticity ;  and  judging  from  its  slow  increase  after- 
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Results  of  experiments^  hy  the  same^  on  the  Transverse 
Strength  of  Cold  Blast  Iron  ;  length  ofhars^  and  distance 
between  the  'jpoints  of  suppoH  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing table. 


EXPEBDOENT  1. 

RcctangnlAr  bar, 
1.025  inch  deeiJ, 
l.OOa    "    browl. 
Weight,  15  lbs.  6  ox. 

BxPKBZMUrX  IS. 

Rcctaiignlar  bar, 
8.00  inches  deep, 
1.02     ••     brood. 
Weight,  46  Iba.  8  oi. 

BXPEBDfEKT  13. 

Rectangular  bar, 
4.96  inches  deep, 
1.03      **      broad. 
Weight,  78  lb«. 

Weight  in 
Ibfu 

P 

II 

11 

r 

a 

H 
|l 

p 

^1 
II 

16 

80 

56 

112 

168 
224 
280 
836 
392 
448 
504 
514 
518 

.088 

.062 

.120 

.240 

.870 

.510 

.649 

.798 

.958 

1.120 

1.810 

it  bore 

broke 

visible 
increased 
.002 
.007 
.014 
.028 
.041 
.061 
.084 
.120 
.170 

1082 
1848 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2888 
2649 
2910 
8172 
84:^3 
8604 
3825 

.091 
.111 
.138 
.164 

'  .190 
.229 
.250 
.281 
.310 
.845 
.878 

broke 

.008 
.006 
.008 
.010 
.012 
.015 
.019 
.026 
.081 
.037 
.046 

4^36 
5867 
6798 
7730 
8662 
9593 
10525 
10588 

.110 
.130 
.153 
.179 
.195 
.219 
.250 
broke 

.018 

.020 
.025 

.034 
.043 

Ultimato  deflection 
1.8H  inch. 

Ultinmtc  deflection 
0.8i)5  inch. 

intimate  deflection 
0.263. 

wards,  I  was  pereuaded  that  it  had  not  come  on  by  a  sudden 
bliaiige,  but  had  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  from  a-  very 
early  period." 

"  From  wdiat  has  been  stated  above,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments made  with  great  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  of 
loading  bodies  within  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foundation  in 
nature ;  but  it  will  be  considered  as  a  compensating  fact, 
that  materials  will  bear  for  an  indefinite  period  a  much 
greater  load  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived. 

357.  "  We  may  admit,"  from  the  mean  results,  "  that  the 
strength  of  rectangular  bars  is  a«  the  square  of  the  depth." 

358.  Eflfbcts  of  Time  upon  the  Deflections  caused  by  a 
Permanent  Load  on  the  Middle  of  Horizontal  Bars.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experi- 
ments   on    this    point.     The    experiments    were  made   on 
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bars  5  feet  long,  1.05  inch  deep ;  the  one  of  cold  blast  iron, 
1.03  inch  broad ;  the  other  of  hot  blast,  1.01  broad  ;  distance 
between  the  points  of  support  4  feet  6  inches.  The  constant 
weight  suspended  at  the,  centre  of  the  bars  was  280  lbs.  This 
weight  i*einained  on  from  March  11th,  1837,  to  June  23d, 
1838. 


Gold  blast  iron. 
Deflection  in 
indiea. 

Tamp. 

Hot  blast  iron. 
Deflection  in 
inches. 

• 
Batio  of  incieaae  of 

.930 
.963 

March  11th.  1837, 
June  23d,  1838. 

78* 

1.064 
1.107 

• 

— 

.033 

Inoreaae, 

- 

.043 

1000  :  1303 

359.  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Report  remarks  on  the  above 
and  like  results:  "The  hot  blast  bar  in  these  experiments 
being  more  deflected  th^n  the  cold  blast,  indicates  that  the 
particles  are  more  extended  and  compressed  in  the  former 
iron,  with  the  same  weight,  than  in  the  latter.  This  excess 
of  deflection  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
increase,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  hot  than  in  the  cold  blast  bar." 

"  It  appears  from  the  present  state  of  the  bars  (which  indi- 
cate a  slow  but  progressive  inci'ease  in  the  deflections)  that 
we  must  at  some  period  arrive  at  a  point  beyond  their  bearing 
powers ;  or  otherwise  to  that  position  which  indicates  a  cor- 
rect adjustment  of  the  particles  in  equilibrium  with  the  load. 
Which  of  the  two  points  we  have  in  this  instance  attained  is 
difliciilt  to  determine ;  suflicient  data,  however,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  weights  are  coiisidembly  beyond  tlie  elastic 
limit,  and  that  cast  iron  will  support  loads  to  an  extent  be- 
yond what  has  usually  been  considered  safe,  or  beyond  that 
point  where  a  permanent  set  takes  place." 

360.  Effbots  of  Temperature.  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks: 
"  The  infusion  of  heat  into  a  metallic  substance  may  render  it 
more  ductile,  and  probably  less  rigid  in  its  nature  ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  found  weaker,  and  less  secure  under  the 
efifects.of  heavy  strain.  This  is  observable  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  experiments "  on  transverse  strength  "  ranging 
from  26°  up  to  190°  Fahr." 

"  The  cold  blast  at  26°  and  190°,  is  in  strength  as  874  :  743. 
The  hot  blast  at  26°  and  190°,  is  in  strength  as  811  :  731 
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Being  a  diminution  in  strength  as  100  :  85  for  the  cold  blast, 
and  100  to  90  for  the  hot  blast,  or  15  per  cent,  loss  of  strength 
in  the  cold  blast,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  the  hot  blast." 

"  A  number  of  the  experiments  m^de  on  No.  3  iron  have 

S'ven  extraordinary  and  not  unf requently  unexpected  results, 
enerally  speaking,  it  is  an  iron  of  an  irregular  character, 
and  presents  less  uniformity  in  its  texture  than  either  the  first 
or  second  quah'ties ;  in  other  respects  it  is  more  retentive,  and 
is  often  used  for  giving  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  finer 
metals." 

"  At  212°  we  have  in  the  No.  3  a  much  greater  weight  sus- 
tained than  what  is  indicated  by  the  No.  2  at  190° ;  and  at 
600°  tliere  appears  in  both  hot  and  cold  blast  the  anomaly  of 
increased  strength  as  the  temperature  is  advanced  from  boil- 
ing water  to  melted  lead,  arising  from  the  greater  strength  of 
the  No.  3  iron." 

361,  From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade  on  American 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbaimon  English  cast  iron,  it  appears 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  both  by  remelting, 
and  by  prolonged  fusion  when  kept  in  their  certain  limits. 
It  also  appeare  from  other  experiments  that  repeated  fusions 
occasion  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  and  that  if  either  remelt- 
ing or  prolonged  fusion  be  carried  too  far  the  result  will  be 
an  iron  of  a  hard  and  brittle  quality. 

362.  Infiuenoe  of  Form  upon  uie  Transverse  Strong^ 
of  Cast  Iron  Beams.  Upon  no  point,  respecting  the  strength 
of  cast  iron,  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  led  to 
more  valuable  results  to  tne  engineer  and  architect,  than  upon 
the  one  under  this  head.  The  loUowing  tables  give  the  results 
of  experiments  on  bars  of  a  uniform  cross-section  (thus  X) 
cast  ri'om  hot  and  cold  blast  iron.  The  bars  were  7  feet 
long,  and  placed,  for  breaking,  on  supports  6  feet  6  inches 
asunder. 
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Table  exhibiting  ths  ResvUs  of  Experiments  on  hats  of  Hoi 
Blast  Iron  of  the  form  of  cross  section  as  above. 


ItZPKKTirKlfT  4. 

BXPSBUKKKT  S. 

Bar  broken          1 

aa  shown 

Bar  broken     ^^^^      as  shown 

with  the  lib  downward. 

with  the  rib  upward. 

Weight  In  lbs. 

Deflection  in 
inchee. 

Bet 

Weight  In  lbs. 

Deflection  in 
inches. 

Bet 

7 

.015 

yisible 

7 

^ 

not  yisible 

U 

.032 

.001 

14 

.025 

visible 

21 

.046 

.002 

21 

.045 

.002 

28 

.064 

.004 

28 

.065 

.003 

56 

.180 

.005 

56 

.184 

.005 

112 

.278 

.020 

112 

.270 

.015 

168 

.444 

.085 

224 

.580 

.058 

224 

.618 

.058 

386 

.895 

.101 

280 

.818 

.008 

448 

1.224 

.155 

836 

1.080 

.130 

560 

1.585 

'  .235 

864 

broke 

. 

672 

1.985 

.830 

. 

_ 

— 

784 

2.410 

.490 

^ 

_ 

.. 

896 

8.450 

.722 

. 

.. 

. 

1008 

4140 

1.040 

— 

^ 

. 

1064 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1120 

broke 

- 

Xntbnate  deflecdoa  l.lS 

S  inches. 

Fracture  cansed  by  a  wedge  S.98  inches 
long  and  1.06  deep,  of        ^J^         this 

form  flying  0 

xntin 

at.            /^^    — ^ 

late  deflection  4.880. 

Note.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the 
form  of  the  uniform  crosfr-section  of  the 
bars.  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
section  in  the  tvvo  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


▲         ( 

0 

I 

F 

1 

\ 

B 


Length  of  parallelogram  AB  5  inches 

Depth  »»  AB  0.80   ** 

Total  depth  of  bar CD  1.55 

Breadth  of  lib DE  0.86 


(C 


(( 


Ezpt.  4. 


6  inohes 
0.80   " 
1.56   *« 
0.865" 


Ezpt  5. 
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Taile  exhibiting  RcsvlU  of  Experiments  on  bars  of  Cold 
Blast  Iron  5  feet  long^  of  the  same  form  of  cross  section 
as  in  preceding  table. 


ExpnnreiCT  4. 

EXFEBDfSXT  6. 

with  rib 

'Bar  broken     ^^^^        with  nb 

downward. 

1 

upward. 

Weight  in  lbs. 

D^ection  in 
inches. 

Set. 

1 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Deflection  in 
inchea. 

Bet. 

112 

.03 

^ 

112 

.03 

^ 

224 

.07 

«. 

224 

.07 

• 

336 

.11 

«. 

336 

.11 

<- 

392 

.13 

.005 

448 

.15 

i— 

420 

.14 

.007 

560 

.19 

.005 

448 

.15 

.010 

616 

.21 

.010 

560 

.19 

.012 

672 

.23 

— 

672 

.23 

.015 

728 

— 

.015 

784 

.28 

.023 

784 

.27 

— 

896 

.33 

.030 

896 

.31 

. 

952 

.35 

~ 

1008 

.35 

— 

980 

broke 

— 

1120 

.39 

* 

~ 

^ 

— 

1344 

.48 

• 

• 

_ 

— 

1568 

.57 

. 

. 

_ 

~. 

1792 

.67 

— 

. 

. 

-. 

2016 

.80 

. 

m. 

_ 

— 

2240 

.95 

^ 

mm 

_ 

— 

2296 

it  bore 

— 

- 

—  • 

- 

2352 

broke 

— 

Ultimata  dedectloi 

186. 

UlUmate  denecUon  1.08. 

% 

Fmctnre  by  a  wc<lge  breaking:  ont  aa  in 
Experiment  5,  Hot  Blast. 

^Note,  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bars 
in  the  above  table  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  depth  CD,  which 
in  these  last  two  experiments  was  2.27  inches,  or  a  little 
more. 

363.  The  object  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  was  two- 
fold ;  the  one  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
permanent  set,  or  injury  to  elasticity  takes  place  ;  the  other 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  form  of  cross  section  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Report,  give  the  principal  deductions  of  Mr.  Hodgkinsoii 
on  these  points. 

''  In  experiments  4  and  5  "  (on  hot  blast  iron), "  which  wei*e 
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on  longer  bars  than  the  others,  cast  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
another  mentioned  further  on,  the  elasticity  (in  Expt.  4)  was 
sensibly  injured  with  7  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  (Expt.  5)  with 
14  lbs.,  the  breaking  weights  being  364  lbs.,  and  1120  lbs. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases  a  set  was  visible  with  -^^  and  in 
the  other  with  -^  of  the  breaking  weight,  showing  that  there 
is  no  weight,  however  small,  that  will  not  injure  the  elasti- 
city." 

"  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  some  of 
its  particles  are  extended  and  others  compressed ;  I  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  whether  the  above  defect  in  elasticity  arose 
from  tension  or  compression,  or  both.  Experiments  4  and  5 
show  this ;  in  these  a  section  of  the  casting,  which  was  uni- 

c 

form  throughout,  had  the  form  X.    During  the  experiments 

a    b 

the  broad  part  db  was  laid  horizontally  upon  supports ;  the 
vertical  rib  c  in  the  latter  experiment  being  upward,  in  the 
former  downward.  When  it  was  downward  the  rib  was  ex- 
tended, when  upward  the  rib  was  compressed.  In  both  cases 
the  part  ah  ^v'as  the  fulcrum ;  it  was  thin,  and  therefore  easily 
flexible;  but  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nearly  inex- 
tensible  and  incompressible,  comparatively,  with  the  vertical 
rib.  AVe  may  therefore  assume,  that  nearly  the  whola  flexure 
which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  this  form,  arises  from  the  ex- 
tension or  compression  of  the  rib,  according  as  it  is  downward 
or  upward.  In  Expt.  4  we  have  extension  nearly  without 
compi-esslon,  and  in  Expt.  5  compression  almost  without  ex- 
tension. These  experiments  were  made  with  great  care. 
They  show  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  set,  whether  it  arises  from  tension  or  compression. 

"  The  set  from  compression,  however,  is  usually  less  than 
that  from  extension,  as  is  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
the  two  experiments,  and  near  the  time  of  fracture  in  that 
submitted  to  tension.  The  deflections  from  equal  weights 
are  nearly  the  same  whether  the  rib  be  extended  or  compress- 
ed, but  the  ultimate  strengths,  as  appears  from  above,  are 
widely  different." 

364.  Form  of  Cast  Iron  Beam  best  adapted  to  Resist  a 
Transverse  Strain.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
on  this  subject,  published  in  iheMemoirs  of  the  Literary  arid 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester^  Second  Series^  vol.  5, 
Are  of  equal  interest  with  those  jnst  detailed,  both  in  their 
general  results  and  practical  bearing.  From  these  experi- 
ments, the ,  conclusion  di*awn  is  that  Sie  form  of  beam  in  the 
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annexed  dia^^ramfi  is  the  most  favorable  for  reBistanoe  to 
transverse  strains. 

Fig.  a. 


Pig.  ^ 


^ 


Fig.  a  represents  the  plan,  Fig.  b 
the  elevation,  and  Fig.  c  the  cross 
section  (enlarged)  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  From  the  Figs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beam  consists  of 
three  parts ;  a  bottom  flanch  of  uni- 
form depth,  but  variable  breadth, 
tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  extremities,  where  the  points  ff| 
of  support  would  be  placed  so  as  to   ^^ 


S^Y^i'^YiY^'iv^yi-^ 


foi-m  a  portion  of  the  common  parabola  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  vertex  of  each  parabola  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  The  object  of  this  form  of  flanch  was  to 
make  it,  according  to  theory,  the  strongest,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  to  bear  a  weight  uniformly  distributed 
over  it.  The  top  flanch  is  of  a  like  form,  but  of  much  small- 
er breadth  and  depth  than  the  bottom  one.  The  two  are 
united  by  a  vertical  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth. 

The  following  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  form  of 
beam,  which,  from  experiment,  gave  the  most  favorable 
result. 

Distance  of  supports 4  ft.  6    inchea. 

Total  depth  of  beam 0^ 

Breadth  of  top  flanch  at  centre  of  beam 

"  bottom  flanch  **  

Uniform  depth  of  top  flanch 

*^  bottom  flanch 

Thickness  of  Tertictd  rib 

Total  area  of  cross  section 

Weight  of  beam 71  lbs. 

"This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compression  with 
26084  lbs.,  or  11  tons  13  cwt.,  a  wedge  separating  from  itp 
upper  side.'* 


5i     •' 

2.88  " 
6.66  ** 
0.81  " 
0.66  " 
0.266" 
6.4  square  inch. 
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"The  weights  were  laid  gradually  and  slowly  on,  and  the 
beam  had  borne  within  a  little  of  its  breaking  weight  a  con- 
siderable time,  perhaps  half  an  hour." 

"The  form  ox  the  rractm-e  and  wedge  is  represented  in  the 
Fig.  J,  where  enfiA  the  wedge,  ^=5.1  inches,  ^=3.9  inches, 
angle  enf=S2'^.^^ 

"  It  is.  extremely  probable,  from  this  fracture,  that  the  neu- 
tral point  was  at  /i,  the  vertex  of  the  wedge,  and  therefore  at 
f  ths  the  depth  of  the  beam,  since  3.9=f  x  5|^  nearly." 

The  relative  dimensions  above  given  were  arrived  at  by 
"  constantly  making  small  additions "  to  the  bottom  flanch, 
nntil  a  point  was  reached  where  resistance  to  compression 
could  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  beams  of  this  fonn,  in  all 
previous  experiments^  having  yielded  by  the  bottom  flanch 
tearing  asunder. 

"  TlJe  great  strength  of  this  form  of  cross  section  is  an  in- 
disputable refutation  of  -that  theory  which  would  make  the 
top  and  bottom  ribs  of  a  cast  iron  beam  equal." 

*'  The  form  of  cross  section  '*  (as  above)  "  is  the  best  which 
we  have  arrived  at  for  the  beam  to  bear  an  ultimate  strain. 
If  we  adopt  the  form  of  beam  (as  above)  I  think  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  obtain  the  same  strength  with  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  Jth  of  the  metal." 

365.  Rules  for  determining  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron  Beams  of  the  above  Forms.  From  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  deduced  the  following  very 
simple  formulae,  for  determining  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons, 
when  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  beam. 

Call  the  breaking  weight  in  tons,  TF". 

Call  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  bottom  flanch,  taken 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  a. 

Call  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  point,  d. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports,  I. 

Then 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  with  the  bottom  flanch  upward 
and 

Tr=24^, 

V 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  on  its  side. 

The  working  strain  on  cast  iron  beams  subjected  to  direct 
compression  is  placed  by  most  authorities  at  from  4th  to  ^th 
of  the  crushing  weight,  when  the  beam,  a  column  for  exam- 
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pie,  18  not  subjected  to  violent  vibrations  or  shocks.  In  the 
contrary  case,  particularly  in  beams  subjected  to  a  transvei'se 
strain,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce  tlie  working  strain  to  -ji^th 
the  crushing  strain. 

866.  £fi€ct  of  Horizontal  Impact  upon  Cast  Iron  Bars. 
The  following  tables  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  them,  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
H(jdgkinson,  published  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Brituh 
Association, 

The  bare  under  experiment  were  impinged  upon  by  a 
weight  suspended  freely  in  such  a  position  that,  hanging  ver- 
tically, it  was  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  bar.  The  blow 
was  given  by  allowing  the  weight  to  swing  through  different 
arcs.  The  bare  were  so  coniined  against  lateral  supports,  that 
they  could  take  no  vertical  motion. 

Tahh  of  experiments  on  a  cast  iron  bar,  ^ft.  6  in.  lonffy  1  in. 
broaa^  i  ifi,  thick,  weighing  7i  lis.,  placed  with  the  broad- 
side aaainst  lateral  suppofts  4  ft,  asunder,  and  impinged 
upon  by  cast  iron  and  had  balls  weighiny  8^  Ibs.y  swinging 
through  arcs  of  the  radius  \2feet. 


Impact  with  leaden  ball. 

Impact  with  iron  ball. 

lit 

Observed  chord 
of  recoil  of  ball 
in  inches. 

Observed  doflec- 
tion  of  bar  in 
inches. 

Chord     of     arc 
fallen  through 
in  feet. 

Observed  chord 
of  recoil  of  ball 
in  inches. 

Observed  defleo- 
tion  of  bar  in 
inches. 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

6.5 
13 
19 
27 
34 
47 

.24 
.46 
.73 
.97 
1.30 
1.60 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

6.6 
14 
20 
29 
37 
48 

.23 
.46 
.65 
.98 
1.82 
1.65 

"  Before  tlie  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  this 
bar,  it  was  laid  on  two  horizontal  supports  4  feet  asunder,  and 
weights  gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  as  below : 

28  IbB.  bent  it  .87  inch. 

561bB.    ''        .77  inch.    Elarticity  a  UtUe  injured.*' 
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Tahle  of  experimenta  o?i  a  coat  iron  bar  7  ft,  long^  1.08  in, 
broad  and  1.05  in,  thicky  weighing  23^  to%.^  placed^  as  in 


%n. 


j^reeeding  expeHmenU^  against  Sfupports  tf  ft,  6 
asvnder^  ana  bent  by  impacts  in  the  middle,  impinging 
ball  of  cast  iron  weighing  20J  lbs,  liadiics  of  arcs  16 
feet. 


ImpAOt  npoQ  \mx. 

Impact  upon  the 
woiRht. 

Obord     of     arc 

Obaenred    deflec- 

1                            1 

Chord     of      arc  Obeerved   defleo> 

ftdlen  ihrcmgh. 

tion  in  inches. 

fallen  through. 

doQ  In  inches. 

2 

.46 

2 

.81 

8 

.62 

8 

.43 

4 

.87 

4 

.69 

5 

1.03 

5 

.81 

6 

1.24 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.44 

7 

1.28 

8 

1.80 

8 

1.41 

— 

9 

1.63 

The  results  in  the  3d  and  4th  columns  of  the  above  table 
were  derived  from  allowing  the  ball  to  impinge  against  a 
weight  of  56  lbs.,  hung  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bar. 

"  J3efore  the^experiments  on  impact,  the  beam  was  laid  on 
two  supports  6  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  was  bent  .78  in.  by  123 
lbs.  (including  the  pressure  from  its  own  weight),  applied 
gently  in  the  middle." 

Tables  of  experiments  on  two  cast  iron  barSy  4  ft.  6  in,  long^ 
fxdl  %nch  square^  weighing  14  lbs,  10  oz,  nearly ^  placed 
against  supports  ^feet  apart^  and  impinged  iiponbya  cast 
iron  ball  weighing  44  lbs,    Radius  ^^ft 


Impact  in  the  middle. 


Chords  of  axes  in 
feet. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6.5 

6 


Mean  deflections 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inches. 


.35 

.56 

.77 

.96 

1.05 

Broke  in    the 

middle 

io     ^ 


Impact  at  one-fonrth  the  length  from  the  middle 
of  the  bars. 


Chords  of  arcs  in 
feeL 


2 

8 

4 

6 

5.6 

6 


Mean     deflections 


of  the  two  bars 

deflections       in 

in  inches. 

the  two  cases. 

.24 

.42 

— 

.62 

694 

.64 

~ 

.70 

_ 

Br>>eat  th^ 

• 

point  of  impa  t 

Mean  ratio  of  the 
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Tlie  results  in  the  1st  of  the  above  tables  are  from  bars 
struck  iu  the  middle,  those  in  the  2d  table  are  from  bars 
struck  at  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  and  extremity 
of  the  bar. 

From  the  above  and  other  experiments  the  conclusion  is 
drawn,  "  that  a  uniform  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow,  wliether 
struck  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end." 

"  Fnnn  all  the  experiments  it  appeal's  that  the  deflection  is 
nearly  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  fallen  tlu'ougli,  or  as  the  velo- 
citv  of  impact." 

'rhe  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

(1.)  "  If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  differing  con- 
siderablv  in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike  hori- 
zontally  against  the  middle  of  a  heavy  beam  supported  at  its 
ends,  all  the  bodies  will  recoil  with  velocities  e(pial  to  one 
anc»ther." 

(2.)  "  If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be  struck 
horizontally  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  but  different  hard- 
]ie-^s  and  elastic  force,  the  deflection  ot  the  beam  will  l)e  the 
same  whichever  body  be  used." 

(3.)  "The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  what  would  arise  from  the  full  varying  pressure  of  a 
perfectly  elastic  beam,  as  it  recovered  its  form  after  deflec- 
tion." 

Note,  This  last  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  those  obtained  from  calcula- 
tion, in  which  the  beam  is  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic. 

(4:.)  "  The  eflfe(jt  of  bodies  of  different  natures  striking 
against  a  hard,  flexible  beam,  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  inelastic." 

(5.)  "  The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow  given 
horiz  )n tally,  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck." 

367.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Ilodgkinson,  on  the  properties  of  cold  and  hot  blast 
iron,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  their  resistances  to  impact  is 
1000  to  1226.3,  the  resistance  of  cold  blast  being  represented 
by  1000  :  the  resistance,  or  power  of  the  beam  to  bear  a  hori- 
zontal impact,  being  measured  by  the  product  of  its  breaking 
weight  from  a  transvei'se  strain  at  the  middle  of  the  beam 
and  its  ultimate  deflection.  This  measure,  Mr.  Ilodgkinson 
remarks,  "suj)poscs  that  all  cast  iron  bai*s  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  our  experiments,  are  of  the  same  weight,  and  that 
the  deflection  of  a  beam  up  to  the  breaking  weight  would  be 
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as  the  pressure.  Neither  of  these  is  true;  they  are  only 
approximations ;  but  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  cast  iron 
bare  of  equal  size  is  very  little,  and,  taking  them  as  the  same, 
it  may  be  iufen*ed  from  my  paper  on  Impact  upon  Beams 
{Fifth  Report  of  the  British  Association)  that  the  assump- 
tion above  gives  results  near  enough  for  practice.*'  * 


VI. 
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This  material,  from  its  very  extensive  applications  in 
stnictures  where  a  considerable  tensile  force  is  to  be  resisted, 
as  in  suspension  bridges,  iron  ties,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  great,  number  of  expei-iments.  Among  tlie  many 
may  be  cited  those  of  Telfoi'd  arid  Brown  in  England,  Duleau 
in  France,  and  the'  able  and  extensive  series  upon  plate  iron 
for  steam  boilers,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  19tli  and  20th  vols.  {JVew 
/Series)  of  the  Jouimal  of  the  Institute, 

868.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  tables  on  the 
next  page  exhibit  the  tensile  strength  of  this  material  under 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  the  different  states  in  which  it 
is  used  for  structures. 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Sub-committee,  "  that 
the  inherent  irregularities  of  the  metal,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
mens, whether  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  seldom  fall  short 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength." 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  rolled  plate  lenghthwise  is  about  6  per  cent, 
greater  than  its  strength  crosswise. 

In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  BAtish  Association  in  1840, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  given  the  results  of  experiments  on  plate 
iron  by  Mr  Hodgkinson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean 
strength  of  iron  plates  lengthwise  is  22.52  tons. 

Crosswise  "  23.04    « 
Single-riveted  plates     "  18,590  lbs. 
Double-riveted  plates    "  22,258    " 

Representing  the  strength  of  the  plate  by  100. 

The  double-riveted  plates  will  be 70. 

The  single-riveted  plates  will  be 66. 
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Tabu  exhibiting  ike  Strength  of  Square  and  Round  Bars  of 

Wrought  Iron, 


DSSCBIPTXOK  or  ISOIT. 


Bar  1  Inch  aquAre,  WtUh 

SwedUA 

Hound  bar.  2  in.  diam.   ''     

Bar,  1.81  inch  square       **     

Round  bar,  1.31  in.  dUtm.,  Bu99Uxn 

Bar,  1.26  inch  nqaare,  Welsh 

Rimnd  bar,  2  in.  diam.     " 

Ban    reduced    in  the   middle  by 
hammering  to  0.875  In.  square 
0.60 

Bar,         Jfi990ttri  

*•    (alitroda) 

"  Ten?ieii9ee  

"  SaU»burv^  Connecticut.. 

•'  Swedish  

"         .    Centre  Co.^  Penn 

**  Lanaauer  Co^  Petin. , . . 

"■    (cable  Iron)  Bngliah 

'*        do.  hammer-hardened    *' 

Bvj^iau 
Wire,  0.338  in.  dtam.  PhiWptburff 
0.190        "  " 

"       0.156        "  " 

»♦       0.10         "  Enough 


Length  of 

pieccMin 

feeL 


1 
1 
1 

8.S 
8.6 
8.5 
8.6 
12.5 


ExtendoQ  be- 

Breaking 

Tensile 

fore  rupture 

weight  in 

strength  per 

in  inches. 

tons. 

aqaareinch. 

22.76 

29 

29 

0.875 

29 

29 

2.2 

100 

29.96 

0.19 

40.05 

28.76 

8.00 

88.60 

28.76 

2.25 

86.10 

26.60 

2.00 

88.06 

24.86 

18.60 

82.76 

26.88 

•  •  •  a 

81.85 

•  ■  ■  • 

80.80 

....  * 

21.88 

.... 

2S.82 

. .  •  • 

23.« 

.... 

25.89 

.... 

26.97 

.... 

26.07 

.  •  • . 

26.18 

.  ■ . . 

26.62 

a   •   .  . 

.    81.70 

•        .... 

•  •  •  • 

88.95 

.  •  •  ■ 

87.58 

.... 

82.96 

.... 

89.80 

.  .  t. 

86.81 

Author. 


Tdford. 


Brown. 

M 

u 

it 

it 


BmneL 
«t 

jFrahkUn 
( Instltnte. 

* 
i 

t 
t 

* 


Telford. 


Table  exhibiting  the  Mean  Strength  of  Boiler  Irony  per 
square  inch  in  lbs.,  cut  from  plates  with  shears* 


Process  of  manufacture. 

Bough  edge  bar. 

Edges     filed     uni- 
formly. 

Notches   filed   into 
bar  on  each  edge. 

Piled  iron 

53,045 
47,506 
52,341 

56.081 
65,584 
51,039 

63,266 

58.447 

Hftinnifli'ed  plfttfl 

Puddled  iron 

62,420 

Professor  Barlow,  in  his  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railroad  (Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute,  July,  1835),  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  one  inch  square  is  elongated  the 
nr.irnr^^  part  of  its  length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton  ;  that  good 
iron  is  elongated  the  -ruVirth  imrt  by  a  strain  of  10  tons,  and 
is  injured  by  this  strain,  while  indifferent  or  bad  iron  is  in- 
jured by  a  strain  of  8  tons. 

From  the  Report  made  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  it  appears 
that  the  first  set,  or  permanent  elongation,  may  take  place 
imder  very  different  strains,  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
material.     The  most  ductile  iix)n  yields  permanently  to  a  low 
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degree  of  strain.  The  extremes  by  which  a  permanent  set  is 
given  vary  between  the  0.416  and  0.872  of  the  nltimate 
strength  ;  the  mean  of  thirteen  comparisons  being  0.641. 

From  the  able  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrougnt  iron,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions  {Kirkaldy^ 
ExperiinenU  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steely  2(1  Ed,^  1866) : — 

1.  The  bi-eaking  strain  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as 
hitherto  assumed. 

2.  A  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of 
superior  qualitj',  dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply 
to  its  being  very  hai"d  and  unyielding. 

3.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and 
coai-seness  in  the  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  altliough 
very  close  and  fine  in  quality.   . 

4.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlook- 
^  ed,  forms  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 

specimens. 

5.  The  respective  merits  of  various  specimens  can  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  by  comparing  the  breaking  strain  jointly 
with  the  contraction  of  area. 

6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
breaking  strain  than  superior. 

7.  Greater  difterences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars 
in  coarse  than  in  fine  varieties. 

8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger 
than  a  turned  one  is  erroneous. 

9.  Rolled  bai-8  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged 
down. 

10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron 
plates  are  greater  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

11.  A  very  slight  diflFerence  exists  between  specimens  from 
the  centre  and  8j)ecimen8  from  the  outside  of  crank-shafts. 

12.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater 
in  those  specimens  cut  lengthways  out  of  crank-shafts  tlian  in 
those  cut  crossways. 

13.  Imn,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a 
crj-stalline  appearance ;  when  fractured  slowly,  its  appearance 
is  invariably  nbrous. 

14.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  from  fibi-ous  to  crys- 
talline by  merely  altering  the  shape  of  specimen  so  as  to 
render  it  more  liable  to  snap. 

15.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  treat- 
ment so  as  to  render  the  iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  snap. 
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16.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  applying  tho 
strain  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the  specimen  more  liable  to 
snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

17.  Iron  is  less  liable  to  snap  the  more  it  is  worked  and 
rolled. 

18.  The  "skin,"  or  outer  part  of  the  iron,  is  somewhat 
harder  than  the  inner  part,  as  shown  by  appearance  of  frac- 
ture in  rough  and  turned  bars. 

19.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iron  used  in  large 
forgings  is  proved  by  the  singularly  varied  appearance  of  the 
fractures  or  specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shafts. 

20.  The  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wrought  iron  is  beauti- 
fully developed  by  immei-sion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  exposes  the 
metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

21.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  tlie  threads  are  drawn  out,  and 
are  viewed  externally,  whilst  in  tlie  crystalline  fractures  the 
threads  are  snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  inter- 
nally or  sectional ly.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the 
Bj^ecimen  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length;  in  the 
ff)nner  it  is  more  or  less  irregular ;  fracture  is  nearly  free 
of  lustre  and  unlike  the  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  sud- 
denly fractured ;  the  two,  combined  in  the  same  specimen, 
are  shown  in  iron  bolts  paitly  conveited  into  steel. 

22.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  tlu^se 
specimens  whose  rate  of  elongation  was  noted  had  no  inju- 
rious effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking  strain,  as 
imagined  by  some. 

23.  The  rate  of  elongation  varies  not  only  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent  qualities,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  speci- 
mens of  the  same  brand. 

24.  The  sj)ecimens  were  generally  found  to  stretch  equally 
throughout  their  length  until  close  upon  rupture,  when  they 
more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one  part  only, 
sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

25.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  elongation  may  be  greater  in 
short  tlian  in  long  bai-s  in  some  descnptioiis  of  iix)n,  whilst 
in  others  the  ratio  is  not  affected  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

20.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  foiTns  an  impor- 
tant element  in  comparing  either  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimate 
elongations — a  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked. 

27.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  less  breaking  straiu 
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than  when  wholly  iron,  owing  to  the  superior  tenacity 
of  the  small  proportion  of  steel  being  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
iron. 

28.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is 
hardened,  and  the  bi-eaking  strain,  when  gradually  applied, 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to 
snap. 

29.  Iix>n,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  bi-eaking  strain  re- 
duced by  being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

SO.  Iron,  subjected  to  the  cold-i-olling  process,  has  its 
breaking  strain  greatly  increased  by  being  made  extremely 
hard,  and  not  by  being  "consolidated,"  as  previously  sup- 
posed. 

31.  Specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved  by 
additional  hammering. 

32.  The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no 
sensible  effects  on  plates  of  the  thickness  experimented  on. 
The  results,  however,  may  be  different  should  the  plates  be 
exti'emelv  thin. 

33.  The  breaking:  strain  is  materially  affected  by  the  shape 
of  the  specimen.  Thus  the  amount  borne  was  much  less  when 
the  diameter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of  the  length  than 
when  confined  to  a  small  portioii — a  peculiarity  previously 
uiiascei-tained  and  not  even  suspected. 

34.  It  is  necessary  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  any  tests  are  made,  befoi-e  we  can  equitably 
compare  results  obtained  from  different  quaitere. 

35.  The  startling  discrepancy  between  experiments  made 
at  the  Koyal  Arsenal,  and  by  the  writer^  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  two  testing  machines. 

36.  In  screwed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  found   to  be 

greater  when  old  dies  are  used  in  their  formation  than  when 
le  dies  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder  by  the 
greater  pressure  required  in  forming  tlie  screw  thread  when 
the  dies  are  old  and  blunt,  than  when  new  and  sharp. 

37.  The  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  areas,  there  being  only  a  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  the  smaller  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  instead 
of  the  very  material  difference  previously  imagined. 

38.  Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured  although 
strained  nearly  to  their  breaking-point. 

39.  A  great  variation  exists  in.  the  strength  of  iron  bars 
which  have  been  cut  and  welded ;  whilst  some  bear  almost  as 
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much  as  the  uncut  bar,  the  stiength  of  others  is  reduced  fully 
a  third. 

40.  Iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  or  welding 
heat  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled. 

41.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  less  when  the  strain 
is  applied  suddenly  instead  of  gradually,  though  some  have 
imagined  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

42.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when  the  strain  is 
suddenly  applied. 

43.  The  breaking  strain  is  reduced  when  the  iron  is  frozen; 
with  the  strain  gradually  applied,  the  difference  between  a 
frozen  and  unfrozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the  iron  is  warmed  by 
the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. 

44.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  considerable  when  the 
specimen  is  suddenly  stretched,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of 
vapor  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  also  by  the  8\irface  of  others  assuming  tints  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  steel,  but  also, 
altliough  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  iirou. 

45.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  generally  to  indicate 
pretty  correctly  the  quality  of  specimens. 

46.  The  density  of  iron  is  d^oreused  by  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, and  by  the  similar  process  of  cold-rolling,  instead  of 
increaHed^  as  previously  imagined. 

47.  The  density  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  is  also  de- 
creased by  additional  hot-rolling  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  othere 
the  density  is  very  slightly  increased. 

48.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  being  drawn  out 
under  a  tensile  strain,  instead  of  increased,  as  believed  by 
some. 

The  breaking  strain  per  square-inch  of  wrought  iron  is 
generally  stated  to  be  alxmt  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and 
twenty  tons  for  plates.  This  correspoiids  very  nearly  with 
the  results  of  the  writer's  experiments,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  condensed  summary : — 

Highest,  IbB.  Lowest,  lbs.  Hean.  Ibn.      Tons. 

1 88.  Bare,  roUed 68, 848  44,584  57,535     =25f 

72.  Angle-iron,  etc 63,715  87.909  54,729     =24i 

167.  Plates,  lengthways 62,544  87,474  50,737  I  _9, . 

160.  Plates,  crossways 60,756  32,450  46,171  f  — ^* 

Although  the  hreaJcing  strain  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and  twenty  tons  for  plates, 
verygresCt  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  of 
workhig  strain,  or  the  load  which  can  with  safety  be  applied 
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in  actual  practice.  The  latter  is  variously  stated  at  from  a 
third  to  a  tenth.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  working  strain,  or  the 
ratio  the  load  sliould  bear  to  that  of  the  breaking  strain,  tlie 
important  circumstance  of  the  qxiality  of  the  iron,  as  in- 
fluencing the  working  strain,  has  been  overlooked.  The  Board 
of  Trade  limits  the  strain  to  5  tons,  or  11,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  winch  have 
been  produced,,  that  the  breaking  strain,  when  taken  alone, 
gives  a  false  impression  of,  instead  of  indicating,  the  real 
quality  oi^the  iron,  as  the  experiments  which  have  been  in- 
stituted reveal  the  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  frequently 
the  inferior  kinds  of  iron  actually  yield  a  liigher  result  than 
the  superior.  The  reason  of  this  dilference  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  one  quality  retained  its  ori- 
ginal area,  only  very  slightly  decreased  by  the  strain,  the 
other  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.  Now,  surely  this 
variation,  hitherto  unaccountably  completely  overlooked,  is  of 
importance  as  indicating  the  relative  hai'dness  or  softness  of 
tlie  material,  aftd  thus,  it  is  submitted,  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  safe  load  that  can  be  practically 
applied  in  various  structures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  the  softness  of  tlie  material  hsis  the  effect  of  lessen- 
in  £^  the  amount  of  the  ireahimj  strain,  it  has  the  very  opposite 
effect  as  regards  the  working  strain.  This  holds  good  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  softer  the  iron  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
snap ;  and  second,  fine  or  soft  iron,  being  more  uniform  in , 
quality,  can  be  more  depended  upon  in  practice.  Hence  the 
load  which  this  description  of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety 
may  approach  much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking 
strain  than  can  be  attempted  with  the  harder  or  coarser  sorts, 
where  a  greater  margin  must  necessarily  be  left. 

Special  attention  is  now  solicited  to  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  new  mode  of  comparison  introduced  by 
the  writer,  viz.,  the  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of  the 
fractured  area  of  the  speciinen^  instead  of  the  hreaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  the  oi^ginal  area. 

As  a  necessaiy  corollary  to  what  he  has  just  endeavored  to 
establish,  the  writer  now  submits,  in  addition,  that  the  work- 
ing stmin  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  fractured  area,  and  not  to  the  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  original  area,  as  heretofore.  lie  does  not 
presume  to  say  what  that  ratio  sliould  be,  but  he  fully  main- 
tains that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  him  will 
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sustain  with  safety  more  than  double  the  load  that  others  can 
suspend,  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  load  is  un- 
steady, and  the  structure  exposed  to  concussions,  as  in  a  ship, 
or  to  vibratoiy  action,  as  in  a  railway  bridge. 

c69.  Resistance  to  Compressive  Strain.  But  few  ex- 
periments have  been  published  on  the  resistance  of  this 
material  to  compression.  Rondelet  states  that  it  commences 
to  yield  under  a  pressure  of  about  70,800  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  that  when  the  altitude  of  the  specimen  tried  is  greater 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  it  yields  by  bending. 
Mr.  Ilodgkinson  states  that  the  circumstances  of  its  rupture 
from  crushing  indicate  a  law  similar  to  what  obtg^ins  in  cast 
iron. 

The  same  rule  for  pi-oportioning  the  working  strain  to  the 
crushing  strain  is  followed  in  wrought  iron  subjected  to  com- 
pression as  in  cast  iron. 

Resistance  to  a  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  deflection  from  a  transverse 
strain  on  bars  laid  on  horizontal  supports ;  the  weight  being 
applied  at  the  middle  of  the  l)ar. 

The  table  I.  gives  the  results  on  bars  2  inches  square,  laid 
on  supports  33  inches  asunder ;  table  II.  the  results  on  bars 
2  inches  deep,  1.9  in.  broad,  bearing  as  in  table  I. 


Table  I. 


Table  II. 


Deflecdoni)  in 

Deflections  in 

Weight  in  tons. 

inchcH  for  each 

Weight  in  tons. 

inches  foresch 

half  ton. 

half  ton. 

.75 

.020 

.S.'iO 

^ 

1.00 

.020 

.50 

.016 

1.50 

.020 

1.00 

.022 

2.00 

.030 

1.50 

.020 

2.50 

.020 

2.00 

.026 

3.00 

Set 

2.25 

.018 

_ 

_ 

2.50 

.026 

__ 

^ 

2.75 

.038 

— 

— 

3.00 

.092 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Barlow, 
and  published  in  his  report  already  cited.  He  remarks  on 
the  results  in  Table  II.,  that  the  elasticity  was  injured  by  2.50 
tons  and  destroyed  by  3.00  tons. 

370.  Trials  were  made  to  ascertain  mechanically  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neutral  axis  on  the  cross  secticm.  Professor  liar- 
low  remarks  on  these  trials,  that  "  the  measurements  obtained 
in  these  experiments  being  tension  1.6,  compression  0.4,  giv- 
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ino;  exactly  tlie  ratio  of  1  to  4  in  rectangular  bars.  These  re- 
sults seem  the  most  positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained ;  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  diffore«t 
qualities;  but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
pi-obably  always  from  1  to  3,  to  1  to  5." 

371.  liffdots  of  Time  on  the  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron 
from  a  Constant  Strain  of  Extension.  M.  Vicat  has  given, 
in  the  Afitudes  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  vol.  54,  some  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  made  on  Iron  wires  which  had  not 
Deen  annealed,  by  subjecting  four  wires,  respectively,  to 
strains  amounting  to  the  J,  the  ^,  the  ^,  and  f  of  their  tensile 
strength,  during  a  period  of  33  months. 

From  the  resuUa  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  each 
wire,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  strain  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  received  a  certain  amount  of  extension. 

The  first  wire,  which  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  \\\\  its 
tensile  strength,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  question 
not  to  have  acquired  any  increase  of  extension. 

The  second,  submitted  to  ^d  its  tensile  strength,  was  elon- 
gated 0.027  in.  per  f<x)t,  independently  of  the  elongation  it  at 
fii-st  received. 

The  third,  subjected  under  like  circumstances  to  a  strain  of 
ith  itd  tensile  strength,  was  elongated  0.40  in.  per  foot,  be- 
sides its  first  elongation. 

The  fourth,  similarly  subjected  to  |ths  the  tensile  strength, 
was  elongated  0.061,  besides  its  first  elongation. 

From  observations  made  during  the  experiments,  it  was 
found  that,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  first  elongations 
took  place,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  elongations  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times;  and  that  the  elongations 
from  strains  greater  than  Jth  the  tensile  strength  are,  after 
equal  times,  nearly  proportional  to  the  strains. 

M.  Vicat  remarks  in  substance,  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, that  iron  wire,  when  not  annealed,  commences  to 
exhibit  a  permanent  set  when  subjected  to  a  strain  betvveen  the 
\  and  ^  of  its  tensile  strength,  ana  that  therefore  it  is  rendered 
probable  that  the  wire  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge,  whicfh 
should  be  subjected  to  a  like  strain,  would,  when  the  vibratory 
motion  to  which  such  structures  are  liable  is  considered,  yield 
constantly  from  year  to  year,  until  they  entirely  gave  way. 

M.  Vicat  further  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the  measure  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  materials  to  strains  exerted  only  some 
minutes,  or  hours,  is  entirely  i*elative  to  the  duration  of  the 
experiments.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  measure  of  this  re- 
sistance, which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  engineer,  the 
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materials  ought  to  be  subjected  for  some  months  to  strains ; 
while  observations  should  be  made  during  this  period,  with 
accui*ate  instruments,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  yield 
under  these  strains. 


The  foUxnohig  tahhs^  on  the  comparative  strength  of  iron, 
steel  and  hemp  rope  are  taken  from  Ston-ey^s  wor%  on  the 
Theory  of  Strains^  Vol.  IL  The  weights  are  given  in 
English  units. 


HBMP. 

iBOir. 

8TEII«. 

S^UITALBirr 

STBEsron. 

^      1  i 

i 

a 

i 

K      • 

•6 

i 

4a 

E.9 

49 

s 

•s.  • 

5 

1 

Irwimfei 
inched. 

■  n 
it 

1^ 

H 

II 

O 

a 

C 

A 

5 

ij 

6 

H 

2f 

2 

• 

1 

•      •     V      ■ 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  ■  •  ■ 

«  •  •  • 

u 

u 

1 

1 

0 

3 

8t 

4 

u 

2 

•   •   ■   • 

•  •  •   • 

12 

4 

•     •     •     ■ 

•  •  •  • 

u 

2i 

li 

H 

15 

5 

4i 

5 

1* 

3 

•    •   •    • 

•     •     «    • 

18 

6 

•      •      •      • 

•  ■  «  ■ 

2 

8i 

•If 

2 

21 

7 

6* 

1^ 

1 

2* 

4 

1* 

2J 

24 

8 

•      •      •      • 

• 
•  •  •  • 

2i 

4i 

•    •   •    • 

•     •     •     • 

27 

1 

6 

0 

21 

5 

IJ 

3 

80 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•   •   •   • 

2i 

5i 

•    ■    •    ■ 

•  •  • « 

33 

11 

6+ 

10 

n 

6 

2 

8* 

36 

12 

•     •     •     • 

•    ■    ■    • 

21 

«H 

2i 

4 

89 

1? 

7 

12 

2^ 

7 

2i 

4* 

42 

14 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

7i 

•  •  •   • 

•      •      •     « 

45 

15 

7i 

14 

3i 

8 

21 

5 

48 

16 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •   • 

3i 

8i 

•      ■      •     • 

•  •  •  • 

51 

17 

8 

16 

31 

0 

2i 

5* 

54 

18 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3i 

10 

2f 

0 

60 

20 

8i 

18 

3f 

•  11 

24 

Bi 

.66 

22 

•      •      ■      • 

•  •  •  • 

8* 

12 

•  •  •  • 

•      •      ■      • 

72 

24 

»* 

22 

Si 

13 

H 

6 

78 

26 

10 

26 

4 

14 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

84 

28 

•     •     •     • 

•  •  •  • 

4i 

15 

81 

9 

90 

30 

11 

30 

41 

16 

•  •  •  • 

«  ■  •  • 

96 

82 

•     •     •     • 

•  •  • 

4i 

18 

Si 

10 

108 

36 

12 

34 

4i 

20 

3f 

12 

120 

40 
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Ko. 


6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

18 


3472 
3220 
3038 
3136 
2135 
2184 
1904 
1694 
1610 
1834 

1407 

1015 
952 
630 
560 
466 


IN 


118,471 
110,563 
114,549 
122,880 
109.034 
127,000 
109,770 
117,567 
111,718 
130,493 

121,900 

121,679 
131.055 
114.508 
170;740 
130,286 


1^ 


OC 


ii 


Length. 


10.15 

1  u 

2.4 

10.28 

f 

1.8 

11.21 

1.06 

11.6 

u 

1.8 

15.2 

1.04 

17.3 

0.35 

17.14 

0.65 

20.6 

1.2 

20.6 

0.6 

21.16 

1 

25.7 

0.8 

32.6 

1.5 

40.9 

0.8 

54 

1.2 

62.5 

0.86 

83.17 

0.6 

5.0788 

4.975 

4.9068 

5.1 

4.9844 

4.8646 

4.823 

4.8375 

4.8375 

4.96 

4.833 

4.6094 

5.1106 

5.073 

4.8854 

4.947 


Dnwn  fiuiiu 


4-6. 

4-6. 

4-7 ;  large  7 

4-7. 

4-8. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-10  j  no  annealing 

4-10  I  between  hard  drawn. 

4-7  and    7-10  not   drawn 

haid. 
4-8   and  8-11    not.  drawn 

hard. 


4-7 

4-7 

4-7 

4r-7 


7-10  and  10-12. 
7-10  and  10-13. 
7-10 ;  10-12  and  12-14. 
7-10 ;  10-12  and  18-15. 


GEBXAX  PUDDLED  BTXKL.  VALXKirWOBTH  BOCHKB  A  OO.  HOT  TMCPMKP). 


Ko. 


8 

9 
9 


2226 

1778 
1820 


^  s 

1 

IN 

0 

dr. 

Percent 
length. 

Length. 

110,200 

14.75 

0.6 

5.0625 

106,900 

17.87 

i 

0.82 

5  026 

108,700 

17.75 

f 

1.2 

4.9948 

Dnwn  from. 


4-8.    'Drawn  in  Oermanj. 

4—9        <*        *^  *( 

4    9  41  ti  It 


CA6T-8TEBL,  PTANO  WIBB.      (M.  PJ^HLMAim,  KUREMBBRe.) 


. 

Per 

No. 

Breaking 

strength  per 

Feet  in  the 

stretch 

cent,   of 

Length. 

Drawn  from. 

Scmin. 

fxi.  inch. 

lb. 

length. 

14 

1624 

302,500 

55.4 

u 

1.8 

5.1944 

drawn  wet,  no  an- 

14^ 

1400 

299,225 

63.5 

hh 

2.6 

4.96 

nealing    below 

15 

1008 

20;ilI7 

708 

l.s> 

1.8 

4.69 

10. 

15 

1078 

270,000 

74.5 

i 

1.6 

4.i053 

16 

774 

249,700 

96.0 

i 

1.6 

4.5 

16^ 

812 

28:<,320 

103.8 

Ih 

2.0 

4.865 

16* 

784 

275,525 

104.8 

f 

1.2 

4.9 

m 

763 

261,576 

102.0 

H 

1.4 

4.78 
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CA8T-STEBL.      (JOHNSON,  NFPHKW.) 


No. 

BrcakinK 
Btmin. 

strength  per 
eq.  inch. 

Feet  in  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 

cent,   of 

length. 

Length. 

DtAwn  fnoi. 

8 

8 
8 

8220 
8262 
3100 

158,823 
160,000 
165,400 

14.67 

14.5 

14.6 

If 

If 

2.2 

8 

2 

5.04S 

5.0143 

5.026 

4-8  V  Tnmptnd. 
4^) 

CA8T-6TEBL.      (WEBSTER,   HOR8FALL.) 


No. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

strength  per 
eq.  in^h. 

Feet  in  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 

cent,   of 
length. 

Length. 

"Dmwtk  from. 

9 

0 

9 

10 

2a56 

2812 
2842 
1988 

167,601 
166,122 
168,606 
150,560 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
22.6 

H 
U 

2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 

4.96 
4.96 
4.96 
4.927 

4-8,  then  tem- 
•pered  and  fin- 
ished in  1  hole. 

The  following  results  were  computed  from  experiments  by 
the  late  J.  A.  K()ebling,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Niagara, 
Cincinnati  and  other  suspension  bridges,  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  iron-wire  rope  and  of  hemp  rope.  Tlie  breaking 
weight  being  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


No. 

8| 

1 
g 

\U 

1' 

« 

h 

1 

1 

4.9 

1.9 

4 

2 

8.91 

1.22 

6 

8 

2.98 

0.7 

8 

4 

4.00 

1.27 

12 

5 

2.98 

0.7 

15 

Tearing  Btmin  per 
8(]»are  inch  in  tonn. 


Hemp 
rope. 


8.8 

3.78 
4.1 
3.77 
3.82 


JP^ote.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  made  of  what  is  known  as  fine 
wire ;  Nos.  4,  5,  of  coarse  w^ire. 

372.  Effbcts  of  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron.  The  experiments  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute,  already  noticed,  have  developed 
some  very  curious  facts  of  an  anomalous  character,  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  upon  the 
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strength  of  wrought  iron.  It  was  fonnd  that  at  high  degrijes 
of  heat  the  tensile  strength  was  greater  up  to  a  certain  point 
tlmn  was  exhibited  by  the  same  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  Sub-committee  in  their  Keport  remark  :  "  This  circum- 
stance-was noted  at  212°,  392°,  and  572°,  rising  by  steps  of 
180°  each  from  32°,  at  wliich  last  point  some  trials  have  been 
made  in  melting  i(te.  At  the  highest  of  these  points,  however, 
it  was  ])erceivea  that  some  specimens  of  the  metal  exhibited 
but  little,  if  any,  superiority  of  strength  over  that  which  they 
had  possessed  when  cold,  while  others  allowed  of  being  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  before  they  manifested 
any  decided  indications  of  a  weakening  effect  from  increase 
of  temperature." 

'*  It  hence  became  apparent  that  any  law,  taking  for  a 
basis  the  strength  of  iron  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  at 
common  temperatures,  must  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty,  in 
regard  to  its  application  to  different  specimens  of  the  metal. 
It  was  e^•ident  that  the  anomaly  above  refen*ecl  to  must  be 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  tenacity  actually  exhibited  at  672°, 
as  well  as  that  which  prevails  while  the  iron  is  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  forging  or  rolling,  must  be  below  its 
maximum  tenacity." 

From  the  experiments  made  upon  several  bars  of  the  same 
iron,  it  appeared  that  their  '*•  maximum  tenacity  was  15.17  per 
cent,  greater  than  their  mean  strength  when  tried  cold." 

Calculating  the  maximum  tenacity  in  other  experiments 
from  this  standard,  the  Sub-committee  have  drawn  up  the 
following  table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  diminutions 
from  the  maximum  tenacity  and  the  degrees  of  temperature 
by  which  they  are  caused,  from  which  the  curve  representing 
the  law  of  these  relations  can  be  constructed. 

The  Sub-committee  remark  on  the  construction  of  the  above 
table :  "  As  some  of  the  experiments,  which  furnished  the 
standards  of  comparison  for  sti-ength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
were  made  at  80°,  and  as  at  this  point  small  variations  with  re- 
spect to  heat  appear  to  affect  but  very  slightly  the  tenacity  of 
iron,  it  was  conceived  that  for  practical  purposes,  at  least,  the 
calculations  might  be  commenced  from  that  point." 

"  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  exception  or  a  slight  anoma- 
ly between  620°  and  570°,  amounting  to  — .08,  the  numbere 
expressing  the  ratios  between  the  elevations  of  temperature, 
and  the  diminutions  of  tenacity,  constantly  increase  until  we 
reach  932°,  at  which  it  is  2.97,  and  that  from  this  point  the 
ratio  of  diminution  decreases  to  the  limits  of  our  range  of 
trials,  1317°,  where  it  is  2.14.     It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
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the  dimiinition  of  tenacity  at  932°,  where  the  law  changes 
from  an  increasing  to  a  decreasinff  rate  of  diminution,  is 
almost  precisely  one-third  of  the  total,  or  maximum  strength 
of  the  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures." 


TABLE. 


Ko.  of  the  oom- 
pariflon. 

Obwrred  tem- 
penttnns* 

Obfierrcd  tpm- 
pOBtoras— W®. 

Observed  diml- 
nation  of  te- 
nacity. 

« 

IN>werof  the  temperRtme 
which  represent?  the  di- 
minution of  tenacity  M 
each  point. 

1 

620* 

440'' 

.0738 

2.25 

2 

570 

490 

.0869 

2.17 

d 

500 

516 

.0899 

2.38 

4 

602 

'582 

.1155 

2.67 

5 

770 

690 

.1627 

2.85 

6 

824 

744 

.2010 

2.94 

7 

082 

852 

.3'm 

2.97 

8 

1030 

950 

.4478 

2.92 

0 

1111 

1031 

.5514 

2.63 

10 

1155 

1075 

.6000 

2.60 

11 

1237 

1157 

.6628 

2.41 

13 

1317 

1237 

.7001 

2.14 
Mean  2.58 

From  the  mean  of  all  the  rates  in  the  above  table  the  fol- 
lowing rule  is  deduced  :  "  the  thirteenth  power  of  the  temper^ 
ature  ahm^e  80°  in  proportionate  to  the  fifth  po^oer  of  the 
dhninutionfrom  the  maximum  tenacity, 

Pi-ofessor  W.  K.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee, 
has  since  applied  the  results  developed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments to  practical  purposes,  in  increasing  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  ii-on  by  subjecting  it  to  tension  under  a  high  degree 
of  tem])erature,  before  using  it  for  purposes  in  which  it  will 
have  to  undergo  considerable  straiyis,  as,  for  example,  in  chain 
cables,  etc. 

This  subject  was  brought  by  Prof.  Johnson  before  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1841 ;  subsequently,  experi- 
ments were  made  by  him  under  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments the  results  of  which,  as  exliibited  in  the  following 
table,  were  published  in  the  Senate  Public  Documents  (Ij, 
28/A  Congress^  2d  Session,  p.  641.     Dec.  3,  1844. 

Prof.  Johnson  in  his  letter  remarks :  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  temperature  has,  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  time,  been  limited  to  400°,  whereas  the  best 
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effects  of  the  pixxjess  have  ffenerally  been  obtained  heretofore 
when  tlie  heat  has  been  as  high  as  575°." 

Table   of  the  Efects  of  Thermo-tension  on  the    Tenacity 

and  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron, 


KIND  or  IBOy. 


Tredegar,  No.  1,  round  iron 

Do.  do. 

Tredegar,  square  bar  iron 
Tredegfar,  No.  3,  round  iron 
Salisbuiy,  round  (Ames*) 


Mean, 


Stx«nffth 
of  cold. 

strength  af- 
ter tn»ating 
with  Thw- 
mo-tentdon. 

Gain  d 

length. 

Gain  of 
strength  by 
tho  treat- 
ment. 

GO 

71.4 

6.51 

19.00 

60 

72.0 

6.51 

20.00 

00 

67.2 

0.77 

12.00 

58 

68.4 

5.263 

17.93 

105.87 

.  121.0 

3.73 

14.29 

— 

— 

5.75 

16.64 

Total  gain 
of  valae. 


25.51 
26.51 

18.77 
23.19 
18.02 


22.40 


From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  it  appears  that 
"wrought iron  is  injured  by  beinoj  bn)ught  to  a  white  heat  if 
not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled." 

Resistance  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to  a  Shearing  Strain, 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  on  plates  joined  by  a 
single  wrought-iron  rivet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  steel 
rivets,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  to  a  shearing  strain  of  the 
former  was  very  nearly  equal  to  its  tensile  strength  ;  and  for 
the  latter  that  it  was  about  •three-fourths  of  its  tensile 
strength. 

373.  Resistanoe  of  Iron  Wire  to  Impact.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  experiments  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Ilodgkinson,  by  suspending  an  iron  ball  at  the  end  of  a  wire 
(diameter  No.  17),  and  letting  another  iron  ball  impinge 
upon  it  from  different  altitudes.  The  suspended  and  imping- 
ing balls  had  holes  drilled  through  them,  through  which  tfie 
wire  passed.  A- disk  of  lead  was  placed  on  the  suspended 
ball  to  receive  the  blow,  and  lessen  the  recoil  from  elasticity. 

The  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Ilodgkinson  : 
"  To  ascertain  the  strength  and  extensibility  of  this  wire,  it 
was  broken  in  a  very  careful  experiment  with  252^  lbs.,  sus- 
pended at  its  lower  end,  and  laid  gradually  on.  And  to  ob- 
tain the  increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  ft.  Sin.) 
when  loaded  by  a  certain  weight,  it  had  139  lbs.  hung  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  off  the  load,  the  wire 
decreased  in  length  .39  inch. 
11 
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TABLE. 


1 

1. 

11 

ire  broke  with 
ball  falling 
thnmgh. 

^ 

^i 

Height  fallen  throagh  by 

t 

eight  ( 
kingb 

■triking  balL 

EeB»rl& 

^ 

^ 

S6 

ft   liu 

lbs.  OK. 

Iba.  OK. 

S6    0 

6    14 

0      9 

2,  2>tf.  8,  «X,  4, 

6      f^^ 

No  lead. 

— 

— 

— 

(repeateU)  2>^,  8,  8X,  4,  4X, 

S4    0 

6     0 

10      1 

T, 

7     U 

The  wire  usu- 

~- 

— 

— 

(repeated  with  fresh  wire,)  6,    6^  f  *      | 

ally  broke  near 

— 

— 

44      0 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  «X,  7, 

7Stf 

the  point  of  im- 

— 

— 

80      8 

e,  6X,  7,  7X,  8.  8X,  », 

9X 

pact,  and  it  «m 

— 

— 

80      0 

S,  8X,  9,  ax.  10,  10><,            11 

'ad justed   to    its 

— 

— 

ISS      0 

8,  m.  »,  »X.  10,                     lOH 

length,    if  fresh 

— 

40     0 

lU      1 

.%  4  inches,                                  0  inches 

— 

"^ 

80      8 

2,  8,  4,  K,  «  inches, 

7      do. 

used  by  a  reserre 
''  at  the  top. 

— 

— 

8ft      0 

4,  6  inche^ 

6      do. 

Broke  one    indi 

S4    8 

86     0 

44      0 

S  inches, 

8     do. 

from  top. 

"  Should  it  be  siiffgested  that  the  wire  by  being  frequently 
impinged  upon  womd  perhaps  be  much  weakened,  the  author 
would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain  Bridges,  Man- 
chester MeinoirSj  2d  series,  vol.  5,  where  it  is  shown  that  an 
iron  wire  bix)ken  by  pressure  several  times  in  succession  is 
Very  little  weakened,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as 
at  fii-bt." 

"  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  be  inferred  ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  the  >vire 
resisted  the  impulsion  with  ^he  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
loaded  at  bottom  with  a  weight,  whicli,  added  to  that  of  the 
striking  body,  was  a  little  more  than  one-thii-d  of  the  weight 
that  would  break  the  wire  by  pressure." 

"  From  these  experiments  generally,  it  appeal's  that  tlie  wire 
was  weak  to  bear  a  blow  when  lightly  loaded." 

"  These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  "  (on  horizontal  impact),  "  show  clearly  the  benefit 
of  giving  considerable  weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to 
impact  and  vibration." 

874.  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron. 
— The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  at  Glasgow,  on  round  bars  or  wrought 
iron.  iThe  twisting  weights  were  applied  with  an  arm  of  lever 
14  feet  2  inches. 
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Lei«ttia(lMn 

Diameter  of  ban 

Weight  in  ItM.  i«o> 

ioinchefl. 

inincbM. 

dndng  roptan. 

2ft 

2 

250 

2i 

2i 

884 

8 

2i 

408 

3 

2f 

700 

4 

3i 

1170 

5 

Si 

1240 

5 

S| 

1662 

5 

4 

1988 

6 

4i 

2158 

Table  of  ^Experiments  made  hy  Mr,  O,  Hennie  upon  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron,  Weight  appUed  at  an  ai*m  of  lever  of 
2feet. 


MATERIAL. 


Iron  cast  hoiizontallj. 
vertically . . 
horizontally . 


vertically 


41 


i( 


horizontally, 

(I 


C( 


Wrongnt  iron  {EngUtJi). 
'*  {Swedish). 


Length  of 
blocks  In 
inches. 


0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 


Biaeof 

sectional 

area. 


Mean  broak" 
ing  weight 
in  lbs. 


lbs. 

9 
10 

7 

8 

8 
10 

8 

8 

9 
98 
74 
52 
10 

9 


15 

10 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

5 

12 

12 


2 

8 
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376.  Fbok  experiments  made  in  Sweden  by  a  ffovemment 
ooramission  it  appears  that  both  the  ductility  and  tne  strength 
of  steel  and  iron  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
contain. 
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The  experiments  show  that  the  hardest  material  haa  the 
•greatest  strength  both  before  and  after  a  pennanent  set  has 
taken  place  from  the  force  employed  ;  but  its  ductility  is  als^) 
the  least.  The  Bessemer  steel  in  these  experiments  gave  the 
same  results  as  the  other  processes  for  obtaining  steel,  the 
same  pig  iron  being  used  in  each  case. 

The  limit  for  the  amount  of  carbon  for  the  Bessemer  steel 
is  fi'om  1.2  to  1.5  per  cent.  With  a  larger  amount  both  the 
strength  and  ductility  was  found  to  decrease.  When  the 
amount  of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0.4  per  cent,  the  ductility 
of  Bessemer  steel  is  about  the  same  as  puddled  iron  from  the 
same  pig  iron,  and  as  it  is  not  only  much  stronger  but  more 
dense  and  homogeneous  than  the  puddled  material,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  for  railway  purposes. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same  commission  that  the 
strength  both  of  iron  and  steel,  subjected  to  sti*ains  between 
the  extremes  of  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  freezing 
mercury,  was  greater  during  low  than  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

The  cheaper  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel  within  but  a  few  years  past,  have  brought 
this  material  within  the  class  of  the  ordinary  materials  for 
engineering  purposes  ;  as  railroad  bare,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  has 
led  to  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  its  resist- 
an(!e  to  the  usual  'strains  on  building  materials;  among  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  oi  Mr. 
Kirkaldy. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments.  Report  of  the 
British  Asmciation^  1867,  give  for  the  mean  rupturing  strain 
from  extension  106,848  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  for  com- 
pression a  inean  rupturing  strain  of  225,568  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments  upon  bars  deflected 
under  moderate  transvei-se  strains  the  coenicient  or  modulus 
of  elasticity  deduced  was  31,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  the  experiments  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
the  following  general  conclusions  were  arrived  at:  — 

1.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when  taken  alone,  gives  no 
clue  to  the  real  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  that  metal  (74). 

2.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture  of  specimens  of  steel 
must  be  ascertained  as  well  as  in  those  of  iron  (74). 

3.  The  breaking  ^\x^\\\^  jointly  with  "the  contraction  of 
area,  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the  peculiarity  in  various 
lots  of  specimens  (74,  75). 

4.  Some  descriptions  of  steel  are  found  to  be  very  hard^ 
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and,  consequently,  suitable  for  some  purposes,  whilst  othere 
are  extremely  soft,  and  equally  suitable  for  other  uses  (74, 
75,78). 

5.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  oi puddled 
steel  plates,  as  in  iron  plates,  are  greater  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  rolled,  whereas  in  cast  steel  they  are  less  (74, 
75). 

6.  Steel  invariably  presents,  when  fractured  slowly,  a  silky 
fibrous  appearance ;  when  fractured  suddenly  tlie  appearance 
is  invariably  granular,  in  which  case*  the  fracture  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  length ;  when  the  fracture  is  fibrous,  the 
angle  diverges  always  more  or  less  from  90°  (139). 

7.  The  granular  appearance  presented  by  steel  suddenly. 

8.  Steel  which  previously  broke  with  a  silky  fibrous  ap- 
pearance is  changed  into  granular  by  beino^  hardened  (141). 

9.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  nardened  in  water, 
while  the  strength  is  vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in 
oil  (161, 162, 164). 

10.  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running 
the  risk  of  being  burned)  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength, 
by  being  phmged  into  oil  (161, 162). 

11.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in 
strength  and  in  hardness  is  greater  than  in  a  less  converted  or 
soft  steel  (161,  162). 

12.  Heated  steel,  by  being  plunged  into  oil  instead  of 
water,  is  not  only  considerably  harde)ied^  but  tougliened  by 
the  treatment  (162). 

18.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  joined  together  with 
rivets  are  fully  equal  in  strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate, 
or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  strength  by  hardening  in  oil 
(163). 

14.  Steel  rivets  fully  larger  in  diameter  than  those  used  in 
riveting  iron  j^lates  of  the  same  thickness  being  fomid  to  be 
greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the  probability  is 
suggested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  is  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
two  plates  to  be  joined  (16^). 

15.  The  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about 
a  fourth  less  than  the  tensile  strain  (163). 

16.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  burned  by  sljghtly  overheating,  is  a  difiicult  and  uncer- 
tain operation  (181,  15). 

17.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  some  may 
suppose,  possess  the  greatest  density  (196). 
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18.  In  cast  Bteel  the  density  is  much  greater  than  in  pud- 
dled steel,  which  is  even  less  than  in  some  of  the  superior  de- 
seriptionb  of  wi*ought  iron  (196). 

From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade,  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Corps,  the  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
crushing  weights  of  cast  iron  on  the  square  inch : — 

Not  hardened 198,944  lbs. 

Hardened  ;  low  temper 354,544  ** 

Hardened ;  mean  temper 391,985  ^* 

Hardened;  high  temper. 372,598  *' 

From  contracts  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  the  staves  of  the  arches,  the  pins  and  plates 
are  to  be  of  the  crucible  cast  steel  of  commerce.  Those  parts 
subjected  to  compression  are  to  withstand  60,000  poimds  on 
the  square  inch,  and  those  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  40,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  without  permanent  set,  and  all 
must  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  pounds  on  the  squai'e 
inch  without  fracture. 

The  modidus  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  not  to  be  less  than 
26,000,000  pounds,  nor  more  than  30,000,000, 


VIIL 

STRENGTH   OF  COPPER. 

The  various  uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  in  construc- 
tions, render  a  knowledge  of  its  resistance  under  various 
circumstances  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  engineer. 

376.  Resistance  tc  Tensile  Strain.  The  resistance  of  cast 
copper  on  the  square  inch,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Rennie,  is  8.51  tons,  that  of  wrought  copper  reduced  per 
hammer  at  15.08  tons.  Copper  wire  is  stated  to  bear  27.30 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  From  the  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  already  cited,  the 
mean  strength  of  rolled  sheet  copper  is  stated  at  14.35  tons 
per  square  inch. 

Resistance  to  Compressive  Strain,  Mr.  Rennie's  experi- 
ments on  cubes  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge,  give  for 
the  crushing  weight  of  a  cube  of  cast  copper  7,318  lbs.,  and 
of  wrought  copper  6,440  lbs. 
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3T7.  Efi^ts  of  Temperatiire  on  Tensile  Strength — 
The  experiments  already  cited  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
show  that  the  difference  in  strength  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tnres,  as  between  60®-  and  90°,  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
arises  from  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  at 
'ordinary  temperatures.  At  650°  Fahr.  copper  loses  one- 
fourth  of  its  tenacity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  817°  pre- 
cisely one-half^  and  at  1000°  two-thirds. 

Representing  the  results  of  experiments  by  a  curve  of 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  temperatures  above  32°,  and 
the  abscissas  the  diminutions  of  tenacity  arising  from  increase 
of  tempei'ature,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  thus 
expressed :  the  squares  of  the  diminutions  are  as  the  cubes 
of  the  temperatures. 


IX. 

STRENGTH   OF   OTHER  METALS. 

378.  Mr.  Rennie  states  the  tenacity  of  cast  tin  at  2.11  tons 
per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  to  compression  of  a 
small  cube  of  \  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  at  966  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  cast  lead  is  stated 
at  0.81  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  of  a  small 
cube  of  same  size  as  in  preceding  paragraph  at  483  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  hard  gun-metal  is 
stated  at  16.23  tons;  that  of  fine  yellow  brass  at  8.01  tons. 
The  resistance  to  compression  of  a  cube  of  brass  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  is  stated  at  10,304  lbs. 


X. 

linear  contraction  and  expansion  of  metals  and  other 

materials  from  temperature. 

879.  Goeffloients  of  Linear  E3q;>ansion.— The  change  of 
length  which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  any  material  estimated 
in  fractional  parts  of  its  length  at  0°   Centigrade,  for  a 
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change  in  temperature  of  1°  Centigrade,  i8  termed  the  coeffi- 
cient of  linear  expansion^  for  the  material  in  question. 

The  increase  in  length  for  other  changes  of,  temperature 
than  1°  is  given  by  the  following  formula : — 

I  =  KNL, 

in  which  L  is  tlie  length  at  0°  C. ;  N,  the  number  of  degrees 
above  0°  ;  K,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion ;  and  I  the 
increase  of  length  due  to  N  degrees  above  0°  0. 


Table  of  Coefficients  of  Idnear  Expansion  for  1®  C, 


DK8CBIPTIOM  OV  MATEBIAL. 


METALa 

Antimony '. 

Bismuth , 

BraRs  (Rupposed  to  be  Hamburg  plate  brass) 

**     (English  plate,  in  form  of  a  rod) 

"     (English  plate,  in  form  of  trough).. . 

**     (cast) 

"     (wire) 

Copper. 

Gold  (de  depart) 

*'     (standard  of  Paris,  not  annealed) 

"     (        ''  "  annealed) 

Iron  (cast) 

^  ^   (from  a  bar  cast  2  inches  square) , 

^*   (from  a  bar  cast  ^  an  inch  square) 

**   (soft  forged) , , 

**   (round  wire) 

*'   (wire) 

Lead 

Palladium , 

Platina , 

Silver  (of  cupel) 

*^      (Paris  standard) 

Solder  (white  ;  lead  2,  tin  1) 

**       (spelter ;  copper  2,  zinc  1) 

Speculum  metal 


▲athotity. 


Smeaton 

Kamsden 

(( 
Smeaton 


•  •  •   • 

j  Laplace  &  | 

(  Lavoisier,   j" 

u 

u 
(( 
(( 

Ramsden 
Adie 

u 

5  Laplace  & ) 
(    Lavoisier   ) 


\ 


Troughton 
Laplace  &  ] 
Lavoisier  j 
Smeaton 
Wolloston 
Dulong  &  Petit 
Troughton 
Laplace  &  j 
Lavoisier 


I 


t4 


Troughton 
Smeaton 


Ooeffidcnta  of 
linear  ex* 
ptuudon  tor 
1»C. 


000010833 
000013916 
0000ia5o4 
000018928 
000018949 
000018750 
000010833 

000017122 

000017224 
000014660 
000015515 
000015136 
000011094 
000011467 
000011022 

000012204 

000012350 
000014401 

000028484 

000028666 
000010000 
000008842 
000000918 

000019097 

000019086 
000020826 
000025053 
000020583 
000019333 
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OBKBIPTXON  or  MATKBIAIA 


Steel  (untempered) 

^^    (tempered  yellow,  annealed  at  65"  C).  • 

"    (blistered) •. 

*»    (rod) 

Tin  (from  Malacca) 

**    (from  Falmouth) 

Zinc 


TIMBER. 


Bajwood  (in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  dry) 


Deal  (in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  dry) .... 

STONE,  BRICK,  OLAS8,  CEMEITT. 

Arborath  pavement 

Brick  (beat  stock) 

*'      (fire) 

Caithness  pavement 

Cement  (Roman) : 

Ghtes  (English  flint) 

"     (French  with  lead) 

Granite  (Aberdeen  gray). . , 

*  *      (Peterhead  red,  dry) 

*•       (         ''  "     moist) 

Greenstone  (from  Katho) 

Marble  (Carrara  moist) 

''        (     •'        dry) 

**        (black  Galway^ 

*^        (black,    softer    specimen,   containing 

'*  more  fossils) 

*>        (Sicilian,  white  moist) 

"        (       **  *'     dry) 

Sandstone  (from  Craigleith  quarry) 

Slate  (from  Penrhyn  quarry,  Wales) 


Anthoritj. 


Laplace  & ) 
Lavoisier  ) 

Smeaton 

Ramsden 

Laplace  & 

Lavoisier 

Smeaton 


} 


Joule 


Adie 


u 


Laplace  & 
Lavoisier 


(( 


1 


Adie 


u 
(( 
ii 

t( 

(( 
il 


Coefficients  of 
linear  ex- 
pansion   for 


000010788 

000012895 
000011500 
000011447 

000019376 

000021729 
000029410 


(00000461 
i      to 

( 00000566 
( 00000428 
i       to 
(00000488 


000008985 
000005502 
000004928 
000008947 
000014349 

000008117 

000008720 
000007894 
0000089G8 
000009583 
000008089 
000011928 
00000(5539 
000004452 

000004793 
000014147 
0001)11041 
000011743 
000010376 


It  lias  been  found  from  experiment  that  the  absorption  of 
water  in  any  maimer  decreases  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion in  wood ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  in  stone  it  in- 
creases this  coefficient,  whilst  in  others  a  permanent  increase 
of  length  took  place  from  an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  mcrease  in  temperatxu'e  of  15°  C.  in  cast  iron,  and  .8^ 
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C.  in  wmuglit  iron  will  produce  a  strain  of  one  ton  cf  2240 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  bar 
abut  against  a  fixed  object. 


XI. 

ADHESION  OF  IRON  SPIKES  TO   TIMBER. 

380.  TiiE  following  tables  and  results  are  taken  f ix>m  an 
article  by  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franfdin  Institute^  Vol.  19, 1837,  giving  die 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  spikes  of  various  forms 
driven  into  diflFerent  kinds  of  timber. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  Buixlen's 
plain  square  spike,  the  flanched,  grooved,  and  swell  spike,  and 
the  grooved  and  swelled  spike.  The  timber  was  seasoned 
Jersey  yellow  pine,  and  seasoned  white  oak. 

From  these  experiments  it  results,  that  the  grooved  and 
swelled  form  is  about  5  per  cent,  less  advantageous  than  the 
plain,  in  yellow  pine,  ana  about  18^  per  cent,  superior  to  the 
plain  in  oak.  The  advantage*  of  seasoned  oak  over  the  sea- 
soned piue,  for  retaining  plain  spikes,  is  as  1  to  1.9,  and  for 
grooved  spikes  as  1  to  2.37. 

The  second  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  timber  was 
soaked  in  water  after  the  spikes  were  driven,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

For  swelled  and  grooved  spikes,  the  order  of  retentiveness 
was :  1  locust ;  2  white  oak ;  3  hemlock ;  4  unseasoned  chest- 
nut ;  5  yellow  pine. 

For  grooved  spike  without  swell,  the  like  order  is :  1  un- 
seasoned chestnut ;  2  yellow  pine ;  3  hemlock. 

The  swelled  and  grooved  spike  was,  in  all  cases,  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  same  spike  with  the  swell  filed  off. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  gave  the  following  results : 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak  is  twice^  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
locust  2f  times  as  retentive  as  unseasoned  chestnut. 

The  forces  required  to  extract  spikes  are  more  nearly  pror 
portional  to  the  breadths  than  to  either  the  thickness  or  the 
weights  of  the  spikes.  And,  in  some  (;ases,  a  diminution  of 
thicKuess  with  the  same  breadth  of  spike  afiEorded  a  gain  in 
retentiveness. 
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"  In  the  softer  and  more  spongy  kinds  of  wood  the  fibres, 
instead  of  being  forced  back  longitudinally  and  condensed 
upon  themselves,  are,  by  driving  a  thick,  and  especially  a 
rather  obtusely-ix)inted  spike,  folded  in  masses  backward  and 
downward  so  as  to  leave,  in  certain  parts,  tlie  faces  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
metal." 

"  Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  press  the 
faces  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  longitudinal  direction,  and 
with  equal  intensities  throughout  the  whole  length  oi  tho 
spike." 

The  following  is  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  spikes  from 
that  of  the  ratio  of  their  weights  and  extracting  forces  respec- 
tively : — 

1.  Narrow  flat 7.049  ratio  of  weight  to  eztractiiig  foroe. 


((  i( 


2.  Wide  flat 5.712 

3.  Grooved  but  not  sweUed.  5.062  "  " 

4.  Grooved  and  not  notched.  5.300 

5.  Grooved  and  sweUed. . . .  4.624 

6.  Barden^s  patent 4.500 

7.  Square  hammered 4.120 

8.  Plain  cylindrical 3.200 


t(  (i 

((  u 

u  u 


"  All  the  experiments  prove,  that  when  a  spike  is  once 
started  the  force  required  for  its  final  exti^action  is  much  less 
than  that  which  produced  the  fii-st  movement." 

"  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  spiked  upon  wood,  if  the  spike  be 
driven  until  the  bar  compresses  the  wood  to  a  great  degi*ee, 
the  i-ecoil  of  the  latter  may  become  so  great  as  to  start  back 
tlie  spike  for  a  short  distance  after  the  last  blow  has  been 
given." 

342.  From  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  spike  tapering  gradually  towards  the  cutting  edge  gives 
better  results  than  those  with  more  obtuse  ends. 

Tliat  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
spike  to  the  extracting  force  begins  to  diminish ;  "  showing 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number 
rather  than  the  lengtli  of  the  spikes  for  producing  a  given 
effect." 

"  That  the  absolute  retaining  power  of  unseasoned  chestnut 
on  square  or  flat  spikes  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length 
is  a  little  more  than  800  lbs.  for  every  square  inch  of  tlieir 
two  faces  which  condense  longitudinally  the  fibres  of  the 
timber." 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

381.  Masonry  is  the  art  of  raising  structures,  in  stone,  brick, 
and  mortar. 

Masonry  is  classified  either  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  stone  masonry^  briek  masonry^  and  mixedy  or  that 
which  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick ;  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  is  prepared,  as  cut  stone  or  as/d-ar  masonry, 
rubble-stone  or  rough  masonry y  and  hammered  stone  masonry  ; 
or,  finallj^,  from  the  form  of  the  material,  ^^Xregular  masonr 
ry^  and  vrreguLa/r  m/isonry.  ** 


n. 

CUT  STONE. 

382.  Masonky  of  cut  stone,  when  carefully  made,  is  stronger 
and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  otlier  class ;  but,  owing  to  the 
labor  required  in  dressing  or  preparing  the  stone,  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive.  It  is  thercfore  mostly  restricted  to  those 
works  where  a  certain  architectnml  effect  is  to  be  produced 
by  the  regularity  of  the  masses,  or  where  gi-eat  strength  is  in- 
dispensaWe. 

383.  Definitions.  .  Before  explaining  the  means  to  be  used 
to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  in  cut  stone,  it  will  be  necea- 
sar}'  to  give  a  lew  definitions  to  render  the  subject  clearer. 

In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  i^vm  face  is  usually  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  the  term  back  to  the  inside;  the  stone 
which  foiTns  the  front,  is  termed  the  Jticing  /  that  of  the  back, 
the  bacJcmg ;  and  the  interior,  the  filling.  If  the  front,  or 
back  of  the  wall,  has  a  uniform  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, this  slope  is  termed  the  batter^  or  bdtir. 

The  term  course  is  applied  to  each  horizontal  layer  of  stone 
in  the  wall :  if  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout  it  is  termed  regular  coursing;  if  the  thicknesses 
are  unequal  the  term  raiidom^  or  irregular  coursing^  is  ap- 
plied.    The  divisions  between  the  stones,  in  the  courses,  are 
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termed  the  ^0271^/  the  upper  surface  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  also  sometimes  termed  the  hed^  or  build. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  stones  of  each  course,  or 
of  contiguous  coiii'ses,  is  termed  the  hoiid. 

384.  Requisites  of  Strength.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of 
cut  stone  masonry  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  in 
each  course,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  on  the  bond 
used. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
nature  of  the  quarry.  From  some  quarries  the  stone  may  be 
obtained  of  any  required  dimensions ;  others,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  stone,  only  furnish  blocks 
of  small  size.  Again,  the  strength  of  some  stones  is  so  great 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  used  m  blocks  of  any  size,  without 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  structm*e,  arising  from  their 
breaking ;  others  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  block  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  ])oint ; 
that  usually  followed  by  buildere  is  to  make,  with  ordinary 
stone,  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and  seldom 
greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the  length  to 
within  three  times  the  thickness.  Wien  the  breadth  or  the 
len^h  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  the  thicjkness,  there 
is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  if  any  unequal  settling, 
or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  ab?>olute 
dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one  foot, 
nor  greater  than  two  ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1000  to  8000 
pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of  each  block 
will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  both  of  machinery  and 
meii,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

385.  For  the  coping  and  top  courses  of  a  wall  tlie  same 
objections  do  not  apply  as  to  excess  in  length :  but  this  excess 
may,  on  the  contrary,  prove  favorable  ;  because  the  number 
of  top  joints  being  thus  diminished,  the  mass  beneath  the  co- 
ping will  be  better  protected,  being  exposed  only  at  the  joints, 
which  cannot  be  made  water-tight,  owing  to  the  mortar  being 
crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  warm  weather,  and, 
when  they  contract,  being  washed  out  by  the  rain. 

386.  The  closeness  with  which  the  blocks  fit  is  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  wrought  or  dressed  /  if  tins  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only  present  open  joints 
from  any  inequality  in  the  settling ;  but,  from  the  coui*ses  not 
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fittinp^  accumtely  on  their  beds,  the  blocks  will  be  liable  to 
crack  from  tlie  unequal  pressure  on  the  diflFerent  points  of 
the  block.     ' 

337.  The  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints  should,  as  a  prime 
condition,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure: 
by  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no  tendency  in  any  of  the 
blocks  to  slip.  In  a  vertical  wall,  for  example,  the  pressure 
being  dowiiward,  the  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints,  which  are 
the  ])e(ls,  mast  be  horizontal.  The  surfaces  of  the  other  set 
must  be  perpendicular  to  these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face,  or  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  stones  in  the  mass ;  two  essential  points 
will  thus  be  attained, — the  angles  of  the  blocks,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  coui-se,  and  at  the  face  or  back,  will  be  right 
angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore  be  as  strong  as  the  nature  . 
of  the  stone  will  admit.  The  principles  here  applied  to  a 
vertical  wall,  are  applicable  in  all  cases  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  and  the  form  of  the  exterior  sur- 
faces, whether  plane  or  curved. 

338.  A  moditication  of  this  principle,  however,  may  in  some 
cases  be  requisite,  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  stone.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  builders, 
that  no  stone- work  with  angles  less  than  60°  will  offer  suffi- 
cient stren<rth  and  durability  to  resist  accidents,  and  the  effects 
of  the  weather.     If,  therefore,  the  batter  of  a  wall  should  be 

greater  than  60°,  which  is  about  7  perpendicular  to  4  base, 
le  horizontal  joints  (Fig.  17)  must  not  be  carried  out  in  the 


Fiff.  IT^Rcprcflcnts  the  arrangement  of  stnne  with 
abutting,  or  elhov)  joints  for  veiy  inclined  snr- 
faccfi. 

A,  ftuxj  of  tho  block, 
c,  ell)ow  joint. 

B,  buarcM  block,  termed  a  ruweU  fltoneu 
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same  plane  to  the  face  or  back,  but  be  broken  off  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  small  abutting  joint  of  about  4 
Inches  in  thickness.  As  the  batter  of  walls  is  seldom  so  gi-eat 
as  this,  except  in  some  cases  of  sustainins:  walls  for  the  side 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments,  this  modification  in  the  joints 
will  not  often  occur ;  for,  in  a  greater  batter,  it  will  generally 
be  more  economical,  and  the  construction  will  be  stronger,  to 
place  the  stones  of  the  exterior  in  offsets,  the  exterior  stone  of 
one  coui'se  being  placed  within  the  exterior  one  of  the  coui'se 
below  it,  so  as  to  give  the  required  general  direction  of  the 
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batter.  The  ftrrangement  with  offsets  has  the  further  advan- 
tftge  in  its  f  tivor  of  not  allowing  the  rain  water  to  lodge  in  tha 
joint,  if  the  offset  be  sligiitly  bevelled  off.  ' 

388.  AVorkmen,  unless  narrowly  watched,  seldom  take  the 
pains  neeessarj'  to  dress  the  beds  and  joints  accurately ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  obtain  what  are  termed  close  foi/ita,  they  dress 
the  Joints  with  accnracy  a  few  inches  only  from  the  outward 
snrfiice,  and  then  chip  away  the  stone  towai-ds  the  back,  or 
tail  (Fig.  18),  so  that,  when  the  block  is  set,  it  will  be  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  adjacent  stones  only  thronghont  this  very  small 
extent  of  bearing  siirface.  This  practice  is  objectionable 
nnder  every  point  of  view ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  an 
extent  of  beating  surface,  which,  being  generally  inadequate 
to  resist  the  pressure  thrown  on  it,  causes  the  blwk  to  splinter 
off  at  the  joint ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  block  its 
proper  set,  it  has  to  be  propjied  beneath  by  small  bits  of  stone, 
or  wooden  wedges,  an  operation  termed  pinninff-uj),  or  under- 
pin7iing^&i\d  these  props,  causing  the  pressure  on  the  block 
to  be  thrown  on  a  few  points  of  the  lower  surface,  instead  of 
being  equally  diffused  over  it,  expose  the  stone  to  crack. 

3w).  When  the  facing  is  of  cnt  stone,  and  tlie  backing  of 
nibble,  the  method  of  thinning  off  the  block  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond  between  the  rubble 
and  ashlar  ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  block  should  he  dress- 
ed true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot  back  fi-om  the  faue. 
If  there  exists  any  cause  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  an 
ontward  thrust  from  the  back,  then  instead  of  thinning  off 
all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail  it  will  be  preferable  to  leave 
the  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parts  which  are  dressed. 

381.  Various  methods  are  used  by  builders  for  the  bond  of 
cut  stone.  The  system  termed  headers  and  stretchers,  in 
which  the  vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  course  alter- 
12 


Date  with  tlie  vertical  joints  of  the  conrsee  above  and  below 
it,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  break  Joints  with  them,  is  the  meet  sim- 
ple, and  offers,  in  most  cases,  all  requisite  solidity.    In  Uub 
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system  (Fig.  20),  the  blocks  of  each  coarse  are  laid  alter- 
nately with  their  greatest  and  least  dimensions  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  longest  dimension  along 
the  face  are  termed  stretchers ;  the  otheis,  headers.     If  the 
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header  reaches  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  it  is 
termed  a  throttgh  ;  if  it  only  reaches  part  of  the  distartce  it 
is  termed  a  hinder.  The  vertical  joints  of  one  course  are 
either  just  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  next  courBe 
below,  or  else,  at  least  four  inches  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  vertical  joints  of  that  course ;  and  the  headers  of  one 
course  rest  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  middle  of  the 
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stretchers  of  the  course  beneath.  If  the  backing  is  of  rubble, 
and  the  facing  of  cut  stone,  a  system  of  throu^hs  or  binders, 
similar  to  what  has  just  been  explained,  must  be  used. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  the  facing  and  backing 
of  each  course  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  unequal  set- 
tling takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  they  in  a  continued  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass ;  as  each  block  of  one  course  conhnes  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  course 
beneath. 

392.  In  masses  of  cut  stone  exposed  to  violent  shocks,  as 
those  of  which  light-houses,  and  sea-walls  in  very  exposed 
positions  are  formed,  the  blocks  of  each  course  require  to  be 
not  only  very  firmly  united  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
courses  above  and  below  them.  To  effect  this,  various  means 
have  been  used.  The  beds  of  one  course  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged with  projections  (Fig.  21)  which  fit  into  correspond- 
ing mdentations  of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S,  or  in  any  other  shape  that  will  answer  the 
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ed  with  bolts  and 
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purpose  of  giving  ithem  a  firm  hold  on  the  blocks,  are  let  into 
the  top  of  two  blocks  of  the  same  course  at  a  vertical  joint, 
and  are  firmly  set  with  melted  lead,  or  with  bolts,  so  as  to 
confine  the  two  blocks  together.  Holes  are,  in  some  cases, 
drilled  through  several  courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these 
courses  are  connected  by  strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 
The  most  noted  examples  of  these  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  cut  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Bomans  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  in  two 
celebrated  modem  structures,  the  Eddy-stone  and  Bell-rock 
light-houses  in  Great  Britain  (Fig.  22). 
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FigB.  23,  24,  25,  26. — Plana  and  sectionB  showing  the 
masonry  bond  and  metal  faeteningB  of  some  of  theconreeein 
the  Minot'e  ledge  light-hooee. 


393.  The  manner  of  dressing  atone  belongs  to  the  stODe- 
cntter'a  art,  btit  the  engineer  should  not  be  inattentive  either 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  dreBejng  is  performed,  or  the 
means  employed  to  effect  it.  The  tools  chiefly  used  by  the 
workman  are  the  chisel,  axe,  and  hammer  for  fonotiing.  The 
usual  manner  of  dressing  a  surface  is  to  cut  draughts  around 
and  across  the  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  then  to  use  the  chisel, 
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the  axe  with  a  Berrated  edge,  or  the  knotting  hammer,  to  work 
down  the  intermediate  portions  into  the  eame  surface  with  the 
draoghta.     In  performing  thie  last  operation,  the  chisel  and 
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axe  slionld  alone  be  naed  for  soft  atonea,  aa  the  groovee  on  the 
surface  of  the  hammer  are  liable  to  become  choked  hy  a  soft 
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material,  and  the  stone  may  in  conseqiience  be  materially  in- 
jured by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  workman.  In  hard  stones 
this  ncod  not  be  apprehended. 

In  lai^  blocks  which  require  to  be  r&ised  by  macbineiy,  a 
hole,  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  tnincated  wedge,  is  cut  to 
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receive  a  small  iron  instrnment  termed  a  lewis  (Fig.  27),  to 
which  the  rope  ie  attached  for  suspending  the  block  ;  or  else, 
two  holes  are  cut  obliquely  into  the  block  to  receive  bolts 
with  eyes  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stone  is  to  be  laid,  the  first  point  t»  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  blfjck  on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  joints  fit 
dose,  and  the  face  is  in  its  pioi>er  plane.  If  it  be  found  that 
the  fit  is  not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked  and  the 
requisite  changes  made.  The  bed  of  the  wurso  on  which 
the  block  is  to  be  laid  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed  from  dust, 
&c.,  and  well  moistened,  a  bed  of  thin  mortar  is  laid  evenly 
over  it,  and  the  block,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  first 
cleansed  and  moistened,  is  laid  on  the  mortar-bed,  and  well 
settled  by  striking  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  When  the  block 
is  laid  against  another  of  the  same  course,  the  joint  between 
them  is  prepared  with  mortar  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
bed. 
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804.  With  good  mortar,  rubble  work,  when  carefully  exe« 
cnted,  possesses  all  the  strength  and  durability  required  in 
structures  of  an  ordinary  character ;  and  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  cut  stone. 

895.  The  stone  used  for  this  work  should  be  prepared 
simply  by  knocking  oflF  all  the  sharp,  weak  angles  oi  the 
block;  it  is  then  cleansed  from  dust,  &c.,  and  moistened, 
before  placing  it  on  its  bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  lower  course  an  ample  quantity  of 
good  ordinary-tempered  mortar,  into  which  the  stone  is  firmly 
embedded.  ^The  interstices  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone 
are  filled  in  by  thrusting  small  fragments,  or  cliippings  of 
stone,  into  the  mortar,  l^inally,  the  whole  course  may  be 
carefully  grouted  before  another  is  commenced,  in  order  to 
fill  jip  any  voids  left  between  the  full  mortar  and  stone. 

Bm,  To  connect  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  ix>int8,  throughs  or  binders  should  be  used  in  all  the 
courses ;  and  the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  ham- 
mered stone.  In  heavy  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  the  precau- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  obsen^ed,  to  lay  the  stones  on  their 
quarry-bed ;  that  is,  to  give  them  the  same  position,  in  tlie 
mass  of  masonry,  that  tney  had  in  the  quarry ;  as  stone  is 
found  to  oflFer  more  resistance  to  pi*e6sure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  other.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  lamina  in  sti-atified  stones  show  the  position  of  the 
quarry-bed. 

397.  Hammered  stone,  or  dressed  rubble,  is  stone  roughly 
fashioned  into  regular  masses  with  the  hammer.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  laying  this  kind  of  masonry  as 
in  the  two  preceding. 
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398.  With  good  brick  and  mortar,  this  masonry  offers  great 
strength  and  durability,  arising  from  the  strong  adhesion  be* 
tween  the  mortar  and  brick. 
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399.  The  bond  used  in  brick-work  is  very  various,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  structure.  The  most  usual  kinds 
are  known  as  the  English  and  Flemish.  The  first  consifits  in 
arranging  the  courses  alternately,  entirely  as  headers  or 
stretchers,  the  bricks  through  the  course  breaking  joints.  In 
the  second  the  bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in 
each  course.  The  first  is  stated  to  give  a  stong^r  bond  than 
the  last ;  the  bricks  of  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting continuous  joint-s,  either  in  the  same  or  difFerent 
courees,  are  liable  to  separate,  causing  the  face  or  the  back  to 
bulge  outward.  The  Flemish  bond  presents  the  finer  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  the  fronts 
of  edifices. 

400.  Timber  and  iron  have  both  been  used  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  brick  masonry.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  their  uses  are  the  well,  faced  in  brick,  forming  an 
entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  and  his  experimental  arch  of  brick,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects  Journal^ 
No.  6,  vol.  I.  In  both  these  structures  Mr.  Brunei  used  pan- 
tile laths  and  hoop  iron,  in  the  interior  of  the  horizontal 
courses,  to  connect  two  contiguous  courees  tliroughout  tlieir 
length.  The  efficacy  of  this  method  has  been  further  fully 
tested  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in  experiments  made  on  tlie  resistance 
to  a  transvereal  strain  of  a  brick  beam  bonded  with  hoop  iron, 
accounts  of  which,  and  of  experiments  of  a  like  kind,  are 
given  by  Colonel  Pasley  in  his  work  on  LimeSy  Ccdcareous 
Cements^  &c. 

401.  The  mortar-bed  of  brick  may  be  either  of  ordinary  or 
thin-tempered  moitar;  the  last,  however,  is  the  best,  as  it 
makes  closer  joints,  and,  containing  more  water,  does  not  dry 
BO  rapidly  as  the  other.  As  brick  has  great  avidity  for  w*ater, 
it  would  always  be  well  not  only  to  moisten  it  before  laying 
it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water  several  hours  before  it  is 
used.  By  taking  this  precaution,,  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  will  set  more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to 
the  diy  brick,  which  it  frequently  does  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it  has  dried. 

402.  On  this  point  the  late  General  Totten,  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, in  his  instructions  for  building  brick  masonry,  observes : 
"  The  want  of  cohesion  "  between  the  brick  and  mortar,  in  the 
case  of  some  gun  practice  against  brick  embi"asures,  "  was 
due  to  the  interposition  of  dust,  sometimes  quite  free,  but 
more  generally  composing  a  layer  slightly  cohering  to  the 
body  of  the  bricks.    The  process  of  laying  must  be  to  cause 
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every  brick  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  to  be  laid 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  drip." 

403.  CoQorete  Walls.  The  use  of  hydraulic  concrete  for 
the  construction  of  both  solid  and  hollow  walls  for  houses  has 
very  much  increased  \vithin  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  drier,  stronger,  and  cheaper  than  walls  of  brick 
of  equal  thickness. 

Li  some  of  the  cheaper  sti-uctures  of  this  class  put  up  in 
Paris,  the  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  in  volume  of 
Portland  cement,  and  from  five  to  eight  parts  of  clean  screen- 
ed gravel  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  that  of  peas ;  and  ijn 
some  cases  instead  of  gravel  what  is  known  as  brick  ballast, 
or  the  small  fragments  of  ordinary  brick  from  which  all  the 
fine  dust  is  screened  out,  is  used,  taking  eight  parts  of  this  to 
one  of  Portland  cement. 

404.  For  building  walls  of  concrete  where  a  scaffold  is  not 
necessary  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  a  l)oxing  formed  of 
scantling  and  boards  of  the  width  of  the  wall  within,  between 
the  two  sides  of  which  the  c(^ncrete  is  thrown  in  and  rammed. 

405.  For  solid  walls  requiring  a  scaffolding,  what  is  termed 
Tail's  bracket  scaffolding  is  used.     The  concrete  is  laid  with- 


"^F" 


"FSg.  88  repreaents  a  yertio»l  tectiaa  of  the  boxing  far  laying 
concrete  walln. 

A,  BoMiling  oonflned  bj  damp  Bcrews. 

B,  Platform  supported  by  bracketf*  and  damp  acrows. 

C,  Cylinder  for  forming  flofls  in  the  xnlL 


in  the  boxing,  which  consist  of  boards,  A,  held  together  by 
clamp  screws,  J,  which  pass  through  hollow  iron  cones  placed 
between  the  sides  of  the  boxing,  which,  within,  is  of  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  laid  at  a  time. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  boxing  is  taken  apai-t,  and  the 
holes  left  bv  the  cones  when  removed  are  used  for  secur- 
ing the  braclcets  of  the  scaffolding,  which  consists  of  triangu- 
lar frames^  B,  each  formed  of  a  vertical  pin,  a  horizontal 
beam  to  support  the  flooring,  and  an  inclined  strut  to  support 
the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  beam.  The  flooring,  of  sirfti- 
cient  width  for  the  workmen,  projects  beyond  the  wall  on  each 
side,  and  the  two  parts  without  and  within  are  held  together 
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by  clamp  screws  which  pase  thronsh  the  holect.  When  cjlin- 
drical  flues  are  to  be  left  within  the  bod^  of  the  wall,  a  cylin- 
der C,  with  a  handle  to  it,  of  the  requisite  diameter,  and  the 
lengtli  of  the  thickneea  of  the  layer,  la  placed  in  position,  and 
the  concrete  rammed  well  around  it.  When  a  new  layer  is 
to  be  laid  the  cylinder  is  drawn  up  from  the  one  finished. 

406.  For  constructiug  either  solid  or  hollow  walls,  an  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  termed 
Chu'ke's  adjustable  frame  for  oonorete  building,  is  used.  Thie 
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conBiBta  of  a  boxing  of  boards,  A,  for  laving  the  concrete 
which  is  held  together  by  frames,  each  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  B,  to  which  are  atlixed  two  vertical  clamping 
pieces,  C,  the  interior  piece  bein^f  movable  and  capable  or 
being  adjusted  by  screws,  the  two  pieces  being  held  together 
by  a  clarap  styew,  a  ;  the  frames  and  boidng  being  attached 
to  vertical  supfwi-ts,  D,  within  tbe  building,  in  which  holes 
are  arranged  at  suitable  distances  to  admit  of  the  frame  be- 
ing placed  at  the  proper  height.  For  Jiollow  walls  a  wedge- 
shaped  board,  b,  two  mchee  and  a  half  thick  at  its  broad  end, 
and  two  inches  on  the  other,  is  used.  This  board  has  rect- 
angular notches  of  tlie  width  of  a  brick,  and  placed  at  twenty 
inches  apart,  cut  into  the  narrow  edge.  This  forms  the  core 
for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall.  The  work  is  started  or 
continued  by  placing  the  bricks-in  place  lengthwise  acroes  the 
hollow  so  as  to  tie  tlie  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the 
wall  together.  The  core  is  then  placed  with  its  notches  fitting 
on  the  bricks,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  the  concrete 
is  filled  in  on  each  side  between  the  sides  of  the  boxing. 
When  the  layer  is  fiuished  the  core  is  drawn  up. 
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For  further  applications  of  Ooignet  Betan^  see  Prof.  Bar- 
narcPs  Report  on  the  Paris  Eay>08ition  of  1867,  and  Gen. 
Gilmore^s  Paper ^  No.  19,  on  Beton  AgglomSre, 

407.  Uses  of  beton  agglomere  in  IhiTope  and  else- 
"wliere.  The  most  important  and  costly  work  that  has  yet 
been  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a  section,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  length,  of  the  Vanne  aqueduct,  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  of  Paris. 

This  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
through  its  entire  length,  comprises  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  eleven  miles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constructed  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  the  impalpable  sand  of  marine  foimation 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  large  span  (seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet)  for  the  bridging  or  rivers, 
canals,  and  highways. 

Tlie  smaller  arches  are  full  centre,  and  are  generally  of  a 
uniform  span  of  39^^^\  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of 
15f  inches.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption through  the  winter  of  1868-'69  and  the  following 
summer,  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  not  affected  by 
either  extreme  of  temperature.  The  spandrels  are  cairiea 
up  in  open  work  to  the  level  of  the  crown,  and  upon  the 
arcade  thus  prepared  the  aqueduct  pipe  is  moulded  in  the 
same  material,  the  whole  becoming  firmly  knit  together  into 
a  perfect  monolith.  The  pipe  is  circular,  6^  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  and  12 
inches  at  the  sides,  at  the  water  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  arches  is  carried  on  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  work 
on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  are  struck  about  a  week  later. 

Water  was  let  into  a  portion  of  this  pipe  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  M.  Belgrand,  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  and  director  of  drainage  and  sewers  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  certified  that  ^Hhe  im/perTneahility  appeared  com- 
pUteP 

408.  Another  interesting  application  of  this  material  has 
been  made  in  the  construction,  completed  or  very  nearly  so,  of 
the  light-house  at  Port  Said,  Egypt.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  without  joints,  and  resting  upon  a  mon- 
olithic block  of  beton,  containing  nearly  four  hundred  cubic 
yards. 

409.  An  entire  Gothic  church,  with  its  foundations,  walls, 
and  steeple  in  a  single  piece,  has  been  built  of  this  material 
at  Vesinet,  near  Paris.    The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  and  shows  no  cracks  or  other  evidences  of 
weakness. 

M.  Pallu,  the  founder,  certifies  that  "  during  the  two  years 
consumed  by  M.  Coignet  in  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
beton  agglomer^,  in  all  its  stages,  was  exposed  to  rain  and 
frost,  and  that  it  has  perfectly  resisted  all  variations  of  tem- 
perature." 

The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, in  a  variety  of  beautiful  designs,  and  with  an  agreeable 
contrast  of  colors, 

410.  In  constructing  the  municipal  barracks  of  Xotre 
Dame,  Paris,  the  arched  ceilings  of  the  cellars  were  made 
of  this  b^ton,  each  arch  being  a  single  mass.  The  spans 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  rise,  in 
in  all  cases,  being  one-tenth  the  span,  and  the  thickness  at 
the  crown  8.66  inches.  In  the  same  building  the  arched  ceil- 
ings of  the  three  stories  of  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
facing  the  interior,  and  all  the  subteri-anean  drainage,  com- 

f)rising  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  sewers,  are  also  mono- 
iths  of  b^ton. 

411.  Over  thirty-one  miles  of  the  Paris  sewers  had  been 
laid  in  this  material  prior  to  June,  1869,  at  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent.,  on  the  lowest  estimated  cost,  in  any  other  kind  of 
rbasonry. 

The  composition  of  the  b^ton  was  as  follows : — 
Sand,  6  measures. 
Hydraulic  lime,  1  measure* 

Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good  as  Portland  cement),  ^ 
measure. 

412.  The  works  above  referred  to  were  visited  by  the 
writer  in  the  month  of  February,  1870,  and  these  statements 
are  based  upon  close  observation  and  personal  knowledge. 

Many  other  interesting  applications  of  this  material  were 
examined,  of  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
special  mention,  except  that  in  combined  stability,  strength, 
beauty,  and  cheapness  they  far  surpass  the  best  results  mat 
could  have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  any  other  materials, 
whetlier  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

In  the  numerous  and  varied  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  it  in  France,  it  has  received  the  most  emphatic  com- 
mendations from  the  government  engineers  and  architects. 

413.  Its  superiority  to  Rosendale  concrete  for  common 
work,  such  as  foundations,  the  backing  and  hearting  of  walls, 
magazine  walls,  and  generally  for  all  masonry  protected  by 
earth,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  required  to  be  of  first 
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quality,  lies  in  its  possessing  greater  strength  and  hardness  at 
tne  same  cost,  and  consequently  in  its  being  proportionately 
cheaper  when  reduced  to  the  same  strength  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sand. 

414.  Sea-water  is  nearly  as  good  as  fresh  water  for  mix- 
ing Portland  cements,  but  injures  the  Bosendale  and  all 
ai^illo-magnesian  cements  very  considerably. 

415.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
lime  with  the  cement  snould  be  very  thorough,  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture,  and  this  can  be  ob- 
tained witli  greater  certainty  by  triturating  the  two  together 
into  a  thick,  viscous  paste  before  the  sand  is  added.  In  con- 
ducting extensive  operations  the  use  of  two  mills  of  different 
sizes  would  perhaps  be  advantageous,  the  smaller  one  being 
employed  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
Coignet  batons  of  gooa  average  quality : — 


• 

1 

2 

8 

4 

• 

Ooone  and  fine  sand,  by  meaanre 

6 

1 

A 

6* 

1 

7 
1 

7* 

• 
1 

Common  lime-powder,  by  measure 

■Af 

1  0 

416.  For  foundations  and  other  plain  massive  work  not  ex- 
posed to  view,  or  where  a  smooth  surface  is  not  specially  de- 
sired, a  liberal  amount  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone, 
may  be  added  to  all  of  the  batons  of  the  above  table. 

The  following  proportions  will  answer  for  such  purposes : — 


Cocove  and  fine  sand,  by  measnre  . 
ChnTel  and  pebbles,  by  meaaore. . . 

Portland  cement,  by  measure 

Common  lime-iK>wder,  by  measure 


1 

9 

8 

6 

«♦ 

7 

18 

18 

18 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

»• 

4 


7* 
14 
1 

A 


See  General  GUmor^s  Heport. 
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V. 

F0Uin>ATI0K8  OF  STBUCTUBES  ON  I«AND. 

417.  The  term  fawndation  is  used  indiflFerently  either  for 
the  lower  courBee  of  a  structure  of  masonry,  or  for  the  artifi- 
cial arraugement,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  on  which 
these  courses  rest.  For  more  perspicuity,  the  term  hed  of  the 
foundation  will  be  used  in  mis  work  when  tiie  latter  is  de- 
signated. 

418.  The  strength  and  durability  of  structures  of  masonry 
depend  essentially  upon  the  bed  of  the  foundation.  In  ar- 
ranging this,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  permanent 
efforts  which  the  bed  may  have  to  support,  but  to  tnose  of  an 
accidental  character.  It  should,  in  all  cases,  be  placed  so  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  that  it  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  uncovered,  or  exposed ;  and  its  surface  should 
not  only  be  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  efforts  which  it  sus- 
tains, but  this  resultant  should  intersect  the  base  of  the  bed 
so  far  within  it,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  between  this  point 
of  intei'section  and  the  outward  edge  of  the  base  shall  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  its  yielding  from  the  pi-essure  thi-own 
on  it. 

419.  The  first  preparatory  step  to  be  taken,  in  determining 
the  kind  of  bed  required,  is  to  asceiliain  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil on  which  the  structure  is  to  be  raised.  This  may  be  done, 
in  ordinary  cases,  by  sinking  a  pit;  but  where  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  various  strata,  and  the  structure  demands  extra- 
ordinary precaution,  borings  must  be  made  with  the  tools 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

420.  Classmoation  of  Soils. — With  respect  to  foundations, 
soils  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes : 

The  1st  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  or, 
at  least,  so  slightly  compressible,  as  not  to  affect  the  stability 
of  the  heaviest  masses  laid  upon  them,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  yield  in  a  lateral  direction.  Solid  rock,  some 
tufas,  compact  stony  soils,  hard  clay  which  yields  only  to  the 
pick  or  to  blasting,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  2d  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  but 
require  to  be  confined  laterally,  to  prevent  them  from  spread- 
ing out.     Pure  gravel  and  sand  belong  to  this  class. 

The  3d  class  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of  compressible 
soils ;  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  ordinary  clay,  the 
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common  earths,  and  marshy  soils.  Some  of  this  class  are 
found  in  a  more  or  less  compact  state,  and  are  compressible 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  clay  .and 
common  earth ;  others  are  found  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  and 
yield,  with  facility,  in  every  direction. 

421.  Foundationa  on  Kook. — To  prepare  the  bed  for  a 
foundation  on  rock,  the  thickness  of  tnc  stratum  of  rock 
should  first  be  ascertained,  if  there  are  any  doubts  respecting 
it :  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stratum  has 
not  BufScient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure,  it 
should  be  tested  by  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  it  will  have  to  bear  permanently.  The  rock  is  next 
properly  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation  courses  by  level- 
ling its  surface,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  down  all  pro- 
jecting points,  and  filling  up  cavities,  either  with  rubble  ma- 
sonry or  with  b^ton ;  ana  by  carefully  removing  any  portions 
of  the  upper  stratum  which  present  inaications  of  having  been 
injured  by  the  weather.  The  surface,  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner,.should,  moreover,  be  perpendicular  to  tne  direction  of  the 
pi-essure ;  if  this  is  vertical,  the  surface  should  be  horizontal, 
and  so  for  any  other  direction  of  the  pressure.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  sui'face  as  to 
have  it  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressure,  it  may  receive 
a  position  such  that  one  component  of  the  resultant  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  other  parallel ;  the  latter  being 
counteracted  by  the  friction  and  adhesion  between  the  base 
of  the  bed  and  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If,  owing  to  a  great 
declivity  of  the  surface,  the  whole  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  the  rock  must  be  broken  into  steps,  in  order  that 
the  bottom  courses  of  the  f  oimdation  throughout,  may  rest  on 
a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  •  If 
fissures  or  cavities  are  met  with,  of  so  great  an  extent  aa  to 
render  the  filling  them  with  masonry  too  expensive,  an  arch 
must  then  be  formed,  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure, 
to  support  that  part  of  the  structure  above  it. 

The  slaty  rocks  require  most  care  in  preparing  them  to  re- 
ceive a  foundation,  as  their  top  stratum  will  generally  be 
found  in jiired  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  action  of  frost. 

422.  Foimdations  in  Stony  Ground In  stony  earths  and 

hard  clay,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  foundation,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  compact  soil  which  has  not  been  injured  by  the  action  of 
frost ;  a  trench  from  4  to  6  feet- will  generally  be  deep  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

423.  In  compact  gravel  and  sand,  where  there  is  no  lia- 
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bility  to  lateral  yielding,  either  from  the  action  of  rain  or  any 
other  cause,  the  bed  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  sto^  y 
earths.  If  there  is  danger  from  lateral  yielding,  the  part  un 
which  the  foundation  is  to  rest  must  be  secured  by  confining 
it  laterally  by  means  of  sheeting  piles,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  will  offer  sufficient  security. 

424.  Foundations  on  Sand. — ^In  laying  foundations  on 
film  sand,  a  further  precaution  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of 
placing  a  platform  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  pur- 
pose or  distributing  the  whole  weight  more  uniformly  over  it. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  if  the  bottom 
courees  of  the  masonry  are  well  settled  in  their  bed,  there  is 
no  good  i-eason  to  apprehend  any  unequal  settling  from  the 
effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight :  whereas,  if  the  wood  of 
the  platform  should,  by  any  accident,  give  way,  it  would  leave 
a  part  of  the  foundation  without  any  support. 

Wlien  the  sand  under  the  bed  is  liable  to  injury  from 
springs  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  a  platform,  or,  still  better, 
an  area  of  b^ton,  should  compose  the  bed,  and  this  should  be 
confined  on  all  sides  between  walls  of  stone,  or  b^ton  sunk 
below  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

425.  Precautions  against  Water. — If,  in  opening  a  trench 
in  sand,  water  is  found  at  a  slight  depth,  and  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  and  the  trench 
cannot  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  pumps  or  scoops,  a  row  of 
sheeting  piles  must  be  driven  on  each  side  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it,  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  sand 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheeting  piles  be  thrown  out,  and  its 
place  filled  with  a  puddlingof  clay,  to  form  a  water-tight  en- 
closure round  the  trench,  xhe  excavation  for  the  bed  is  then 
commenced ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  water  still  makes 
rapidly  at  the  bottom,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trench  must 
be  opened,  and  after  the  lower  courses  are  laid  in  this  por-' 
tion,  the  excavation  will  be  gradually  effected,  as  fast  as  the 
workmen  can  execute  the  work,  without  diflSculty  from  the 
water. 

426.  Foundations  in  Compressible  Soils.  The  beds  of 
foundations  in  compressible  soils  require  peculiar  care,  parti- 
cularly when  the  soil  is  not  homogeneous,  presenting  more 
resistance  to  pressure  in  one  point  than  in  anotlier ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  very  diflScult  to  guard  against  unequal 
settling. 

427.  In  ordinary  clay,  or  earth,  a  trench  is  dug  of  the  pro- 
per width,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  a  stratum  beyond  the 
action  of  frost ;  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  then  levelled  off 
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to  receive  the  foundation.  This  may  be  laid  immediately  on 
the  bottom,  or  else  upon  a  griUage  and  pLatforra.  In  the 
fii*st  case,  tlie  stones  lorming  the  lowest  ex)urse  should  be 
firmly  settled  in  their  beds,  by  ramming  them  with  a  very 
heavy  beetle.  In  the  second  a  timber  grating,  termed  a  giil- 
lai^e  (Fi^.  ^^\  which  is  formed  of  a  course  of  heavy  beams 
laid  lengthwise  in  the  trench,  and  connected  firmly  by  cross 

Eieces  into  which  they  are  notched,  is  firmly  settled  in  the 
ed,  and  the  earth  is  soKdly  packed  between  the  longitudinal 
and  cross  pieces ;  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  termed  a  platr 
form,  is  tlien  laid  on  the  giillage,  to  recd?e  the  lowest  course 


Fig.  80  repreamtfl  the  anrnngemettt  of  a  grillage  and  platfDOi 
fitted  on  piles. 
A^  masonry. 
aOy  piles. 
by  string-pieoee. 

c,  croM  pieces. 

d,  capping-pieoe. 

e,  platfonn  of  plaak 


of  the  foundation.  The  object  of  the  grillage  and  platform 
is  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  trench,  to  prevent  any  part  from  yielding. 

428.  Repeated  failures  m  grillages  and  platforms,  arising 
either  from  the  compression  of  the  woody  fibre  or  from  a 
4;ransver8al  strain  occasioned  by  the  subsoil  offering  an  uneoual 
resistance,  have  impaired  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  En- 
gineers now  prefer  beds  f onned  of  an  area  of  beton,  as  offer- 
mg  more  security  than  any  bed  of  timber,  either  in  a  uni- 
fonnly  or  unequally  compressible  soil. 

429.  The  preparation  of  an  area  of  b^ton  for  the  bed  of  a 
foundation,  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  beton  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  care- 
f ullv  rammed  in  lavei-s  of  6  or  9  inches,  until  the  mortar  col- 
lects  in  a  semi-fluid  state  on  the  top  of  the  layer.  If  the 
base  of  the  bed  is  to  be  broader  than  the  top,  its  sides  must 
be  confined  by  boards  suitably  arranged  lor  this  purpose. 
Whenever  a  layer  is  left  incomplete  at  one  end,  and  another 
is  laid  upon  it,  an  offset  should  be  left  at  the  imfinished  ez- 

13 
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tremity,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two  layers  more 
firmly  when  the  work  on  the  nntinished  part  is  resumed. 

Considerable  economy  may  be  efEectea,  in  the  quantity  of 
beton  I'equired  for  the  bed,  by  usin^  large  blocks  of  stone 
which  should  be  so  distributed  throughout  the  layer  that  the 
beetle  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  beton  be- 
tween and  around  the  blocks. 

When  springs  rise  through  the  soil  over  which  the  beton  is 
to  be  spread,  the  water  from  them  must  either  be  conveyed  off. 
by  artificial  channels,  which  will  prevent  it  rising  thi'ough  the 
mass  of  beton  and  wishing  out  the  lime ;  or  else  strong  cloth, 
prepared  so  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  may  be  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  bed  of  beton. 

The  artificial  channels  for  conveying  off  the  water  may  be 
fornied  either  of  stone  blocks  with  semi-cylindrical  channels 
cut  in  them,  or  of  semi-cylinders  of  iron,  or  tiles,  as  may  bo 
most  convenient.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  channels 
should  be  formed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  as  fast  as  it 
rises. 

An  impermeable  cloth  may  be  formed  of  stout  canvas, 
prepared  with  bituminous  pitch  and  a  drying  oil.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  cloth  doubled  on  each  side  with  ordinary  canvas 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  manner  of  settling  the  cloth  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  expedients  for  preventing  the  action 
of  springs  on  an  area  of  beton  has  been  tried  with  success. 
When  artificial  channels  are  used,  they  may  be  completely 
choked  subsequently,  by  injecting  into  them  a  semi-fluid 
hydraulic  cement,  and  the  action  of  the  springs  be  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

]K)undation  beds  of  b^ton  are  frequently  made  without  ex- 
hausting the  water  from  the  area  on  which  they  are  laid.  For 
this  purpose  the  b^ton  is  thrown  in  layers  over  the  area,  by 
using  either  a  wooden  conduit  reaching  nearly  to  die  position 
of  the  layer,  or  else  by  placing  the  b^ton  (Fig.  31)  in  a  box 
by  which  it  is  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  layer,  and  from 
which  it  is  deposited  so  as  not  to  permit  tie  water  to  separate 
the  lime  from  the  other  ingredients. 

A  conduit  for  immersing  hydraulic  concrete,  formed  of 
boiler  iron,  has  been  used  on  some  of  our  public  works.  The 
body  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  made  in  sections  which  can  be 
readily  successively  fastened  on  or  detached ;  the  bottom, 
having  the  form  pf  a  conical  frustum,  is  fastened  to  the  low- 
est section  of  the  body.     The  conduit  is  suspended  vertically 
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fiom  a  movable  crane,  or  crab  engine,  by  a  strong  screw,  by 
which  it  >can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  admit  the  concrete 
to  escape  from  the  body  through  the  conical-shaped  end,  to 
be  spread  and  compressed  by  the  movements  of  the  crane  and 


screw. 


Fig.  81  repreeents  tn  end 
▼lew,  A,  of  a  iemi-oyUodrical 
box  for  lovrering  Mton  in 
w»ter,  and  B  the  same  view  of 
the  box  when  opened  to  let  the 
b^ton  fall  tlirough. 

o,  hinge  aroiuid  which  the 
halves  of  the  box  open. 

a,  rope  tackling  for  lowering 
box. 

6,  pin,  or  oatch  to  fastsen  the 
two  partH  of  the  box. 

c,  pord  to  detach  the  pin  and 
Opeattie  box. 


Shonld  it  be  fonnd  that  springs  boil  up  at  the  bottom,  it 
must  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  cloth. 

430.  Foundatioiis  in  Marshy  Soils.  In  marshy  soils  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  in  forming  a  bed  sufficiently  firm 
to  give  stability  to  the  structure,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  soil  in  all  directions. 

The  following  are  some  of  Ae  dispositions  that  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  case.  "  Short  piles  from  6  to  12  feet 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the 
soil  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  crowded,  over  an  area 
considerably  greater  thaii  that  which  the  structure  is  to  occu- 
py. The  heads  of  the  piles  are  accurately  brought  to  a  level 
to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform ;  or  else  a  layer  of  clay, 
fi*om  4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  laid  over  the  area  thus  prepared  with 
piles,  and  is  either  solidly  rammed  in  layers  of  a  foot  thick, 
or  submitted  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  some  time  before 
commencing  the  foundations.  The  object  of  preparing  the 
bed  in  this  manner  is  to  give  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  all 
the  firmness  possible,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  compression 
from  the  piles  ;  and  when  this  has  been  effected,  to  procure  a 
fii-m  bed  for  the  lowest  course  of  the  foundation  by  the  gi'il- 
lage,  or  clay  bed ;  by  these  means  the  whole  pressure  will  be 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area.  This  case 
is  also  one  in  which  a  bed  of  b^ton  would  replace,  with  great 
advantage,  either  the  one  of  clay,  or  the  grillage. 
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The  pnrpoees  to  which  the  short  piles  are  applied  in  this 
ease  is  different  from  the  object  to  be  attained  usually  in  the 
employment  of  piles  for  foundations ;  which  is  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  structure  that  rests  on  the  piles,  to  a  iirm  in- 
compressible soil,  overlaid  by  a  compressible  one,  that  does 
not  offer  stiflicient  firmness  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

431.  Fomidations  on  Piles.  When  a  firm  soil  is  overlaid 
by  one  of  a  compressible  character,  and  its  distance  below  the 
surface  is  such  that  it  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions, they  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  plan, 
when  they  can  be  rendered  durable,  on  account  of  their 
economy  and  the  security  they  afford. 

To  prepare  the  bed  to  receive  the  foundations  in  this  case, 
strong  piles  are  driven,  at  equal  distances  apart,  over  the  en- 
tire area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  These  piles  are 
driven  until  they  meet  with  a  firm  stratum  below  the  com- 
pressible one,  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  them 
ij-om  penetrating  farther. 

Piles  are  generally  from  9  to  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  not  above  20  times  the  diameter,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  bend  under  the  stroke  of  the  rain.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  driving  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  and  paring 
clown  the  knots,  so  that  the  friction,  in  driving,  may  l>e  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible.  The  head  of  the  pile  is  usually 
encircled  by  a  strong  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  to  prevent  tlie  pile 
from  being  split  by  the  action  of  the  ram.  The  foot,  of  the 
pile  may  receive  a  shoe  formed  of  ordinary  boiler  iron,  well 
titted  and  spiked  on ;  or  a  cast-iron  shoe  of  a  suitable  form 
for  penetrating  the  soil  may  be  cast  around  a  wrought-iron 
bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  pile. 


Fig.  88  TvpiMents  a  seotlon  throngh  Die  »zii  of  •  OMt>bDiighoeaiidwrotiglit> 
iron  bolt  for  a  pile. 


432.  Scre-w  Piles.  In  localities  where  it  has  been  found  im- 
pmcticable  to  resort  to  any  of  the  usual  means  of  foundations, 
as  on  sandpits,  or  on  beds  of  a  soft  conglomerate  formed 
of  shells,  clay,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  are  found  on  our 
Southern  coasts,  iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with  .success, 
particularly  for  light-house  structures  of  iron. 
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These  piles  have  the  screws  of  different  forms  according  to 
the  soil  tney  are  to  be  used  in.  The  point  being  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  very  broad,  for  loose 


Fig.  88. 


Flgfi.  83,  34,  35.    Elevations  of  screw  piles  for  loose,  firm  and  hard  or  rocky  soil  respective]/. 
A,  newel;  B,  thread  of  screw. 

soils ;  the  point  becoming  sharper  and  the  thread  of  the  screw 
more  narrow  as  the  soil  becomes  harder. 

Disk  Piles.    In  some  parts  of  India  this  species  of  pile  Itas 
been  advantageously  employed. 


Ail 


Fig.  86.    Elevation  of  a  disk  pile.    A,  shaft ;  B,  disc ;  0,  water-hole. 
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These  piles  are  made  hollow  of  iroA,  and  have  a  circular 
disk  attached  to  the  foot.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  disk  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through. 

Pile  Engines.  A  machine,  termed  9,  pile  engine,  is  used 
for  driving  piles.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  uprights 
firmly  connected  at  top  by  a  cross  piece,  and  of  a  rar/i,  or 
monkey  of  cast  iron,  for  driving  the  pile  by  a  force  of  per- 
cussion. Two  kinds  of  engines  are  in  use ;  the  one  termed  a 
crab  en{/ine,  from  the  machinery  used  to  hoist  the  ram  to  the 
height  from  which  it  is  to  fall  on  the  pile ;  the  other  the  ring- 
ing engine^  from  the  monkey  being  raised  by  the  sudden  pull 
of  several  men  upon  a  rope,  by  which  the  ram  is  drawn  up  a 
few  feet  to  descend  on  the  pile. 

The  crab  engine  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  machine,  but 
on  this  account  is  inapplicable  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  driving 
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of  cast-iron  piles,  where  the  force  of  the  blow  might .  destroy 
the  pile;  also  in  long  slender  piles  it  may  cauee  the  pile  to 
spring  BO  much  as  to  prevent  it  frora  entering  the  siibsoiL 

The  steam  jjUe  drwer  is  but  a  modification  of  tlie  crai 
engine. 


yUndor    cvniAluiJig    pc 
ID  tuod  of  i>Ua. 

d  nm  ftt  uij  polJit  tt 


Shaw's  gunpowder  pile  driver  consists  essentially  of  two 
upriglits  or  gnides,  between  wliich  are  placed  the  ram  and 

Eowder  chamber.  The  latter  coiieists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
aving  a  sooket  in  its  lower  end,  and  a  powder  chamber  at 
the  upper.  The  ram  differs  from  that  in  ordinary  use  only 
by  having  a  plunger  made  to  fit  the  powder  chamber,  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  cyhndrical  cavity  at  top,  extending  al/out  half 
way  down.  At  any  convenient  point  on  tbo  guides  is  placed 
a  piston  made  to  fit  into  the  ram,  to  talce  the  })lace  of  an  air- 
cutihioii  in  taking  up  the  recoil,  in  case  the  charge  should  be 
too  great. 

Avork  is  begun  by  placing  the  powder  chamber  on  top  of 
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the  pile  to  be  driven,  putting  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  and 
allowing  the  ram  to  fall.  The  explosion  of  the  cartridge 
thix>w8  the  ram  up  and  drives  the  pile  down  proportionally. 
Another  cartridge  is  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  only  limit  to  the  rabidity  of  the  blows  is  the  size  of  the 
cartridges  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  supplied. 


Fi«.  88  E«pM«nte  Cheoapitea  for  driTing  mnit  pUm  by  hand. 
A,  ihaft  of  pile. 
B«  ficrew. 

C,  oapRtan. 

D,  toper  of  ■hmft  to  (It  !nio  locket  of  next  Mcdon  ftbore. 

E,  bolt  fiMteniag  ■ocket  nt  ihaft  to  tmifet  ot  aazt  aoctJoa  be- 
low* 


For  driving  screw-piles  a  capstan  is  fitted  to  the  head  of 
tlie  pile,  and  motion  commnnicated  to  the  pile  either  by  men 
taking  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  and  walking  around  with 
them,  or  by  attaching  an  endless  rope  or  chain  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bars,  and  setting  it  in  motion  by  machinery. 

For  setting  disk-piles,  water  is  forced  down  tbrouffh  the 
hole  in  the  disk,  and  produces  a  scour  from  under  tne  pile 
which  gradually  sinks  to  its  place. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
nnay  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  neavy  blow  will  effect 
less  than  sevei-al  slighter  blows,  and  tliat  piles  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows  can  with  difficulty  be 
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started  at  first.  In  some  cases  the  pile  breaks  below  the  sur- 
face, and  continues  to  yield  to  the  blows  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lower  extremity  being  crushed.  These  difficulties  require 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Piles  should 
be  driven  to  an  unyielding  subsoil.  The  French  civil  engi- 
neers have,  however,  adopted  a  rule  to  stop  the  driving  when 
the  pile  has  arrived  at  its  absolute  stiyppcbge^  this  being  mea- 
sured by  the  further  penetration  into  tlie  subsoil  or  about 
■j^^ths  of  an  inch,  caused  by  a  volley  of  thirty  blows  from  a 
ram  of  800  lbs.,  falling  from  a  height  of  5  feet  at  each  blow. 

433.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level 
to  which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  B^punch^  is 
used  for  the  pui-j>ose.  A  cast-iron  socket  of  a  suitable  form 
embraces  the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  punch,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  punch 
to  the  pile. 

434.  When  a  pile,  from  breaking  or  any  other  cause,  has 
to  be  drawn  out,  it  is  done  by  using  a  long  beam  as  a  lever 
for  the  purpose ;  the  pile  being  attached  to  the  lever  by  a 
chain  or  rope,  suitably  adjusted.  ♦ 

435.  The  number  of  piles  required  will  be  regulated  by 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  Where  the  piles  are  driven  to  a 
firm  subsoil,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  working  strain  of 
1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  cross  section  at  top.  In 
the  contrary  case,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  results 
mainly  from  that  of  friction  on  the  exterior  of  the  piles,  the 
working  strain  should  be  reduced  to  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  least  distance  apart  at  which  the  piles  can  be 
driven  with  ease  is  about  2 J-  feet  between  their  centres.  If 
they  are  moi*e  crowded  than  this,  they  may  force  each  other 
up  as  they  are  successively  driven.  When  this  is  fomid  to 
take  place,  the  driving  should  be  commenced  at  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  the  pile  should  be  driven  with  the  butt  end 
downward. 

436.  From  experiments  carefully  made  in  France,  it  appears 
that  piles  which  resist  only  in  virtue  of  the  friction  arising 
fix)m  the  compression  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  subjected  with 
safety  to  a  loaa  greater  than  one-fifth  of  that  which  piles  of 
the  same  dimensions  will  safely  support  when  driven  into  a 
firm  soil. 

437.  After  the  piles  are  driven,  they  are  sawed  off  to  a 
level,  to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform  for  the  foundation, 
A  large  beam,  termed  a  capping^  is  firet  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  row  of  piles,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means 
of  wooden  pins,  or  tree-naUSy  driven  into  an  auger-hole  made 
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through  the  cap,  into  the  head  of  each  pile.  After  tlie  cap  is 
fitted,  longituainal  beams,  termed  string-^iecesy  are  laid 
lengtliwise  on  the  heads  of  each  row,  and  rest  at  each  extrem- 
ity on  the  cap,  to  whicli  they  are  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  joint 
and  a  wooden  pin.  Another  series  of  beams,  termed  cross- 
pieces^  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  string-pieces,  over  the  heads 
of  each  row  of  piles.  -The  cross  and  striiiff  pieces  are  con- 
nected by  a  notch  cut  into  each,  so  tliat,  wnen  put  together, 
their  upper  surfaces  may-  be  on  the  same  level,  and  they  are 
fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capping.  The  extremities  of  the  cross-pieces  rest  on  the  cap- 
ping, and  are  connected  with  it  like  the  string-pieces. 

The  platform  is  of  thick  planks  laid  over  the  grillage,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  plank  resting  on  the  cappnig,  to  which, 
and  to  the  string  and  cn)ss  pieces,  the  planks  are  lastened  by 
nails. 

The  capping  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cross  and  string 
pieces  by  the  tliickness  oi  the  plank ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a 
rabate,  about  four  inches  wide,  must  be  made  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  capping,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks. 

438.  An  objection  i3  made  to  the  platform  as  a  bed  for  the 
foundation,  owiuff  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar;  from  which,  if  any  imequal  settling  should  take 
place,  the  foundations  would  be  exposed  to  slide  off  the  plat- 
lorra.  To  obviate  this,  it  has  l^eeu  proposed  to  replace  the 
grillage  and  platform  by  a  layer  of  bdton  resting  partly  on 
tlie  heads  of  tlie  piles,  and  partly  on  the  soil  between  them*. 
This  means  would  furnish  a  firm  bed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundations,  devoid  of  the  objections  made  to  the  one  of  tim- 
ber. 

To  counteract  any  tendency  to  sliding,  the  platform  may  be 
inclined  if  there  is  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

439.  In  soils  of  alluvial  formation,  it  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  on  the  surface,  nnderlaid  with  soft 
mud,  in  which  case  the  driving  of  slioit  piles  would  be  inju- 
rious, as  the  tenacity  of  the  stratum  or  clay  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation.  It  would  be  better  not  to  disturb 
the  upper  stratum  in  this  case,  but  to  give  it  as  much  firmness 
as  possible,  by  ramming  it  with  a  heavy,  beetle,  or  by  submit- 
ting it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  are  formed 
of  clusters  of  piles  driven  through  the  mud  to  a  firm  subsoil. 

These  piles  are  of  hard  Southern  or  yellow  pine,  hewn  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the 
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Etick,  throughout  their  whole  length.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  twelve,  except  in  five  cliiBters  under  the  draw. 
Eight  of  the  piles  in  the  dneteiB  of  twelve  have  their  outside 
comers  taken  off  to  allow  the  flaugea  of  the  cylindere  to  pass 


down  by  them.  The  piles  forming  each  of  these  claetere  are 
firmly  bolted  together  with  inch  and  a  qnarter  bolts.  These 
ciiietera  are  incased  with  cast-iron  cvlinders,  extending  from 
ten  inches  above  the  piling  in  the  draw  pier,  and  Ei.\teen  ot 
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twenty  inches  in  the  othere,  to  fonr  and  six  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  crust.  The  cylinders  are  six  and  five  feet  in  diameter 
for  the  tai^  and  Bniall  clusters,  and  the  void  space  left  be- 
tween theTii  and  the  clusters  is  filled  in  with  good  concrete. 

440.  Piles  and  Blieetin^  piles  of  cast  iron  have  been  used 
with  complete  success  in  England,  both  for  the  ordinary  pnr- 
potfes  of  cofEerdams,  and  for  permanent  etriictures  for  wharf- 
ing.  The  piles  have  been  cast  of  a  variety  of  forma;  in  some 
cases  they  nave  been  cast  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  excavat- 
ing the  soil  within  the  pile  as  it  was  driven,  and  thus  facili- 
tate its  penetration  into  the  subsoil.  Fig.  40  repi-esents  a 
horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  nioi-e  recent  arrangements  of 
iron  piles  and  slieeting  piles. 


Tie.  at  npreaoiu  ■  horliontal  HcUaa  a(  u  Hrmngeinanl  at  pU«  ud  iboeljiig  pUM  of 

a.  BbsFtlDK  pile  wliti  a  Icp  <  la  mver  Uu  Jtrint  battnan  it  ud  (lu  seit  ihepTJng  plls. 

e,  tilM  with  ■  lap  on  Hch  ilile. 

r,  Hhevtliia  pile  lapped  bj  pUe  fud  iheetinff  V^  next  U. 

«,  riba  il  [4iea  and  itMdBg  l^la. 

441.  Sand  has  also  been  ased  with  advantage  to  form  a  bed 
for  foundations  in  a  very  compressible  soil.  For  this  purpose 
a  trench  is  (Fig.  40)  excavatea,  and  filled  with  sand ;  uie  sand 
being  spread  in  layers  of  about  9  inches,  and  each  layer  being 
linnfy  settled  by  a  heavy  beetle,  before  laying  the  next.     H 


Ld  bed  In  a  Beiwli. 


water  should  make  rapidly  in  the  trench,  it  wotild  not  b« 
practicable  to  pack  the  sand  in  layers.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
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oi)ening  a  trench,  holes  aboat  6  feet  deep,  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  42),  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  short  pile, 
as  cloee  tt^tber  as  practicable ;  when  the  pile  is  witlidr&wn 
from  the  hole  it  la  immediately  filled  with  sand.  To  cautt 
the  sand  to  pack  tinnly,  it  sboold  be  slightly  moistened  before 
placing  it  in  the  holes  or  trench. 


I'll .  4S.— Bepmonb  ■ 
A,  holn  flllad  wlUi  ma 


Sand,  when  used  in  this  way,  possesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  assuming  a  new  position  of  equilibrium  and  stability, 
should  the  soil  on  which  it  is  laid  yield  at  any  of  its  poiots. 
Not  only  does  this  take  place  along  the  base  of  the  sand  bed, 
bnt  alw)  along  the  edges,  or  sides,  when  these  are  eneioeed  by 
the  sides  of  the  trench  made  to  receive  the  bed.  This  last 
point  offers  also  some  additional  security  against  yielding  iu  a 
latei-al  diivction.  The  l>ed  of  sand  must,  m  all  cases,  receive 
eufticient  thickiiesa  to  cause  the  pressoi-e  on  its  upper  surface 
to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  base, 

442.  AXHien,  fitim  the  fluidity  of  the  soil,  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  tlie  structure  causes' the  soil  to  rise  around  the  bed, 
this  action  may  be  counteracted  eitlier  bv  scooping  out  the 
soil  to  some  depth  ai-ound  the  bed  and  replacing  it  by  another 
of  a  more  compact  nature,  well  rammed  m  layers,  or  with  auy 
rubbish  of  a  solid  eliai-acter;  or  else  a  mass  of  loose  stone 
may  be  ]>liiced  over  the  surface  exterior  to  tlie  bed,  whenever 
the  cbai-acter  of  the  structure  will  warrant  the  expense, 

443.  Precautlona  against  I>ateral  Yielding.  The  soils 
which  have  been  termed  compressible,  strictly  speaking,  yield 
only  by  the  displacement  of  their  particles  eitlier  in  a  lateral 
direction,  or  upward  anjund  the  structure  laid  upon  thein. 
Where  this  action  arises  from  the  effect  of  a  vertical  weight, 
uniformly  distributed  over  tlie  base  of  the  bed,  the  preceding 
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'  methods  for  giving  permanent  stability  to  etructare  present , 
all  requisite  security.  But  when  the  Btructore  ie  BtibjeL'ted 
atao  to  A  lateral  pressure,  as,  for  example,  that  which  would 
arise  from  the  action  of  a  bank  of  earth  resting  against  the 
back  of  a  wall,  additional  means  of  security  are  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  enpedients  in  this  case  ie  to  drive 
a  row  of  strong  square  piles  in.  jnxtapoeition  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  exterior  edges  of  the  bed.  This  expedient 
is.  however,  only  of  service  where  the  piles  attain  either  an 
incompressible  soil,  or  one  at  least  firmer  than  that  on  which 
the  bed  immediately  rests.  For  otlierwise,  as  is  obvious,  the 
jiilesouly  serve  to  traiismit  the  jM«saure  to  the  yielding  soil  in 
contact  with  tliera.  But  where  they  are  driven  into  a  firm 
soil  below,  they  gain  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  and  the  only 
insecurity  they  offer  is  either  by  the  rupture  of  the  piles,  from 
the  cross,  sti-ain  upon  them,  or  fi-om  uie  yielding  of  the  firm 
Giibsoil,  from  the  same  cause. 

In  case  the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  be  best  to  scoop 
out  the  upper  yielding  soil  before  driving  the  piles  and  to  fill 
in  between  and  an'una  them  with  loose  broken  stone  (Fig.  43). 
This  will  give  the  piles  greater  etiffneee,  and  effectually  pie- 
vent  them'  from  spreadiug  at  top. 


m  tmm  rlBldloff  IhOvbUj. 


When  the  piles  cannot  be  secured  by  attaining  a  firm  eub- 
Boil,  it  will  be  better  to  drive  them  around  the  area  at  some 
distance  from  the  bed,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  place 
horizontal  buttres^s  of  masonry  at  regnlar  intervals  from  the 
bed  to  the  piles.  By  this  arrangement  some  additional  secu- 
rity is  gained  from  the  coanter-pre«eure  of  the  soil  enclosed 
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between  the  bed  and  the  wall  of  piles.  But  it  is  "obvious  that 
iinleae  the  piles  in  this  <;ase  are  driven  into  a  flrmer  soil  Chan 
^that  on  which  the  Etrncture  rests,  there  will  still  be  danger  of 
yielding. 

In  nsirig  horizontal  buttroBsea,  the  stone  of  which  they  ire 
con8tru(!tea  should  be  dressed  with  care ;  their  extremities 
near  the  wall  of  piles  shonW  be  connected  by  horizunttl 
arches  (Fig.  44},  to  distribute  the  pressure  more  nnifDrmly; 
and  where  there  is  an  npward  presfliire  of  the  soil  around  the 
strnctnre,  arising,  from  its  weight,  the  buttresses  ought  to  be 
in  the  form  of  reversed  arches. 

Ill  bnltresaes  of  this  kind,  as  likewise  in  broad  areas  resting 
on  a  veiy  j'ielding  soil,  since  as  much  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  breaking  bv  their  own  weight  as  from  any 
other  cauiie,  it  must  he  carefully  guarded  against.  Something 
may  be  done  for  this  purpose  by  ramming  the  earth,  around 
the  structure  with  a  heavy  beetle,  when  it  can  be  made  more 
compact  by  this  means  ;  or  else  a  part  of  the  upper  soil  may 
be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  compact  nature 
which  may  be  rammed  in  layers. 


The  following  methods,  where  they  can  he  resorted  to*  ^ 
■where  the  character  of  the  structure  will  justify  the  exp®*^  ' 
have  been  found  to  offer  the  best  security  in  the  case  iu   1 
tion.  u 

When  the  bed  can  be  buttressed  in  front  with  an  era  t** 
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tnent,  a  low  counter-wall  (Fig.  45)  may  be  bnilt  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  Eome  10  or  12  feet  from  it ;  between 
tiiis  wall  and  tlie  bed  a  revereed  arch  couiieuting  the  two  may 
be  built,  and  a  surcharge  of  earth  of  a  compact  character  and 
well  rammed,  may  be  placed  against  tlie  counter-wall  to  act 
hy  its  counter-presBore  againat  the  lateral  pressure  upon  the 
bed. 


a,  hcUdd  of  n^tAlnlnfr  vi 


When  the  bed  cannot  be  bnttreBsed  in  front,  as  in  quay 
■vralla,  a  grillage  and  platform  snpported  on  piles  (Fig.  46) 
may  be  built  to  the  rear  from  the  back  of  the  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  embankment  against  tlie  back  of 
the  wall,  and  preventing  the  effect  which  its  presaiire  on  the 
subsoil  might  ha^e  in  thrusting  forward  the  bed  of  Ae  founda- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  land  ties  of  iron  will  give  great 
additional  security,  when  a  fixed  point  in  rear  of  tiie  wall  can 
l*e  found  to  attach  them  firmly. 


B.  iwctlan  nf  nnbukniDTit. 

a,  plla  ntppcirtiiig  the  grlUJSa  ud  plU- 
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FOTTNDATIONB  OF  flTRUCnTBBS  TK  WATER. 

444.  In  layinff  fonndationfl  in  water,  two  difficulties  have 
to  be  overcome.  Doth  of  which  require  great  resources  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  The  first  is  found  in  tlie 
means  to  be  used  'in  pi'eparing  the  bed  of  the  foundation ; 
and  the  second  in  securing  the  bed  from  the  action  of  water, 
to  insui-e  the  safety  of  tlie  foundations.  The  last  is  genei-ally 
the  more  difficiilt  problem  of  the  two ;  for  a  current  of  water  • 
will  gradually  wear  away,  not  only  every  variety  of  loose  soils, 
but  also  the  more  tender  rocks,  such  as  most  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks,  particularly 
when  they  are  stratified,  or  ai-e  of  a  loose  texture. 

445.  l^o  prepare  the  bed  of  a  foundation  in  stagnant  water 
the  only  dimculty  that  presents  itself  is  to  exclude  the  water 
from  the  area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  If  the  depth 
of  water  is  not  over  4  feet,  this  is  done  by  surrounding  the 
area  with  an  ordinaiy  water-tight  dam  of  clay,  or  of  some 
other  binding  earth.  For  tliis  purpose,  a  shallow  trench  is 
formed  around  the  area,  by  removing  the  soft  or  loose  stratum 
on  the  bottom  ;  the  foundation  of  the  dam  is  commenced  by 
filling  this  trench  with  the  clay,  and  the  dam  is  made  by 
spreading  successive  layers  of  clay  about  one  foot  thick,  ana 
pressing  each  layer  as  it  is  spread  to  render  it  more  compact. 
When  tlie  dam  is  completed,  the  water  is  pumped  out  xrora 
the  enclosed  area,  and  the  bed  for  tlie  foundation  is  prepared 
as  on  dry  land.     . 

446.  When  the  depth  of  stagnant  water  is  over  4  feet,  and 
in  running  water  of  any  depth,  the  ordinary  dam  must  be 
replaced  by  the  cofiFer-dam.  This  construction  consists  of 
two  rows  of  plank,  termed  sheeting  jpileSy  driven  into  the  soil 
vertically,  forming  thus  a  coffer- work,  between  which  clay  or 
l)inding  earth,  termed  the  puddling^  is  filled  in,  to  form  a 
water-tight  dam  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  area  enclosed. 

The  arrangement,  construction,  and  dimensions  of  coffer- 
dams depend  on  their  specific  object,  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the  coffer-dam  rests. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  width  of  the  dam  be- 
tween the  5ieeting  piles  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  serve  as 
a  scaffolding  for  me  machinery  and  materials  required  about 
the  work.   This  is  peculiarly  requisite  where  the  coffer-dam  eu- 
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closee  an  isolated  position  removed  from  the  shore.  The 
interior  epaiM  enclosed  by  the  dam  ahonld  have  the  reqiiieite 
capacity  for  receiving  the  bed  of  the  foundations,  and  such 
materials  and  machinery  as  may  be  required  within  tlie  dam. 

The  width  or  tnicknesa  of  the  cotfer-dam,  by  which  is 
understood  the  distance  between  the  sheeting  piles,  should  be 
siifticient  not  pnly  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  but  to  form, 
by  the  weight  of  the  paddling,  in  combination  with  the  resis- 
tance of  the  timber-work,  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  horizontal  pressnre  of  the  water  on  the  exterior,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pnmped  dry.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
weight  of  the  puddling  to  the  presenre  of  the  water  can  be 
easily  calculated ;  that  offered  by  the  timber-work  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  is  arranged,  and  the 
means  taken  to  stay  or  buttress  the  dam  from  the  enclosed 
space. 

The  most  simple  and  the  osual  construction  of  a  coffer-dam 


(Fig.  47)  consists  in  driving  a  row  of  ordinary  straight  pile* 
around  the  area  to  be  enclosed,  placing  their  centre  lines  about 
4  feet  asunder.  A  second  row  is  driven  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  respective  piles  being  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  rows  being  so  regu-- 
lated  as  to  leave  the  requisite  thickness  between  the  sheeting 
piles  for  the  dam.  The  piles  of  each  row  are  connected  by  a 
horizontal  beam  of  sqnare  timber,  termed  a  string  or  wale 
jtiece,  placed  a  foot  or  two  above  the  highest  water  line,  and 
14 
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notched  and  tx)lted  to  each  pile.    The  string  pieces  of  the 
inner  row  of  piles  are  placed  on  the  side  next  to  the  area 
enclosed,  and  tnose  of  the  outer  row  on  the  ontside.    Croes 
beams  of  square  timber  connect  the  string  pieces  of  the  two 
rows  upon  which  they  ai'e  notched,  serving  both  to  prevent 
the  rows  of  piles  from  spreading  from  the  pressure  that  may 
be  thrown  on  them  and  as  a  joisting  for  the  scaffolding.    On 
the  opiM)site  sides  of  the  rows  interior  string  pieces  are  placed, 
about  the  same  level  with  the  exterior,  tor  the  pin-pose  of 
serving  both  as  guides  and  supjwrts  for  the  sheeting  piles. 
The  sheeting  piles  being  well  jointed  are  driven  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  against  the  interior  string  pieces.     A  thii-d  course 
oi  string  or  ribbon  pieces  of  smaller  scantling  confine,  by 
means  <»f  large  spikes,  the  sheeting  jules  against  the  interior 
string  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  thickness  of  the  dam  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timber  of  which  the  coffer-work  is  made  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pumped  dry.  For  extraordinary  depths,  the 
engineer  would  not  act  prudently  were  he  to  neglect  to  verify 
by  cjilciilation  the  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and  le- 
sistance ;  but  for  ordinary  depths  under  10  feet,  a  rule  fol- 
lowed is  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  dam  10  feet ;  and  for 
depths  over  10  feet  to  give  an  additional  thickness  of  one  foot 
for  every  additional  depth  of  three  feet.  This  rule  will  give 
every  security  against  riltrations  through  the  body  of  the  dam, 
but  it  might  not  give  sufticuent  strength  unless  the  scantling 
of  the  c(;iTer-work  were  suitably  increased,  in  dimensions. 

In  very  deep  tidal  water,  coffer-dams  have  been  made  in 
offsets,  by  using  three  ix)ws  of  sheeting  piles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  thickness  to  the  dam  below  the  low-water 
level.  In  such  cases  strong  square  piles  closely  jointed  and 
tonguecl  and  grooved,  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
sheeting  piles. 

Besides  providing  against  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water, 
suitable  dimensions  must  be  given  to  the  sheeting  piles,  in 
order  that  they  may  sustain  the  pressure  arising  from  the  pud- 
dling when  the  interior  space  is  emptied  of  water.  This 
pressure  against  the  interior  sheeting  piles  may  be  further 
increased  by  that  of  the  exterior  water  upon  the  exterior 
sheeting  piles,  should  the  pressure  of  the  latter  be  greater 
than  the  former.  To  provide  more  securely  against  the  effect 
of  these  pressures,  intermediate  string  pieces  may  be  placed 
against  the  interior  row  of  piles  before  the  sheeting  piles  are 
driven ;  and  -the  opposite  sides  of  the  dam  on  the  interior  may 
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be  buttressed  by  cross  pieces  reaching  across  the  top  string 
pieces,  and  by  horizontal  beams  placed  at  intennediate  points 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dam. 

The  main  inconvenience  met  with  in  coffer-dams  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dam.  In 
all  eases  the  piles  must  be  driven  into  a  firm  stratum,  and  th(3 
sheeting  piles  should  equally  have  a  firm  f(x)ting  in  a  tena- 
cious compact  substratum.  When  an  excavation  is  requisite 
on  the  interior,  to  uncover  the  subsoil  on  which  the  bed  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid,  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  driven 
at  least  as  deep  as  this  point,  and  somewhat  below  it  if  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  driving  does  not  prevent  it. 

The  puddling  should  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  tenacious 
clay  and  sand,  as  this  mixture  settles  better  than  pure  clay 
alone.  Befoi-e  placing  the  puddling,  all  the  soft  mud  ana 
loose  soil  between  the  sheeting  piles  should  l)e  carefully  ex- 
tracted; the  puddling  should  be  placed  in  and  compressed  in 
layere,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  requisite  care  coffer-dams  may  be  used  for  founda- 
tions in  any  depth  of  water,  provided  a  water-tight  bottoming 
can  be  found  for  the  puddling.  Sandy  bottoms  offer  the 
greatest  difticulty  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  over  5  feet,  extraordinary  precautions  are  requisite 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  puddling. 

When  the  depth  of  water  is  over  10  feet,  particularly  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  several  feet  of  soft  mud,  or  of  loose 
soil,  below  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  obtain  a 
firm  stratum  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  additional  precau- 
tions will  be  requisite  to  give  sufficient  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles  against  the  pressure  of  the  puddling,  to  provide 
against  leakao^e  under  the  puddling,  and  to  strengthen  the 
dam  against  tne  pressure  of  the  exterior  water,  when  the  inte- 
rior space  is  pumped  dry  and  excavated.  The  best  means  for 
these  ends,  when  the  locality  will  admit  of  their  application, 
is  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  dam,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, by  using  piles  and  sheeting  piles,  giving  to  tlie  latter 
additional  points  of  support,  by  intermediate  string  pieces 
between  the  one  at  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  and  to 
form  a  strong  framing  of  timber  for  a  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles,  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  the  area  to  be 
enclosed.  The  framework  (Fig.  48)  may  be  composed  of 
upright  square  beams,  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  strength  required,  upon  which  square  string 
pieces  are  bolted  at  suitable  distances  from  the  top  to  the 
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bottom,  the  bottom  string  reetiug  on  the  surface  of  the  mntl. 
The  string  pieces,  6ervir.g  as  supports  for  the  sheeting  piloe, 
innet  be  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights  towards  the  puddling, 
and  their  faces  in  the  same  vertical  plane.     Between  each 


pair  of  opposite  uprights  horizontal  shores  may  be  placed  at 
the  points  opposite  the  position  of  the  string  pieces,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  tne  dam  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ; 
the  top  sliorea  extending  entirely  across  the  dam,  and  being 
notched  on  the  top  string  pieces.  The  interior  shores  must 
be  so  arranged' that  they  can  be  readily  taken  out  as  the  ma- 
sonry on  the  interior  le  built  np,  replacing  them  by  other 
shores  resting  against  the  masonry  itself. 

447.  Caisson  and  Crlbwork  Cofi&r-dams.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  foundations  for  tlie  piers  and  abutments  of 
the  Victoria  tubular  iron  railroad  bridge  over  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  the  engineere  Bad  to  contend  against 
unusual  difficulties ;  in  a  rockyljottora  covered  with  boiuders, 
which  prevented  the  nse  of  piles ;  and  in  a  swift  current, 
bringing  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year  enormous  fields  of 
ice,  the  effects  of  whicn  none  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
caisson  or  coffer-dams  could  have  withstood. 

These  difficulties  were  successfully  met,  in  some  cases  by 
the  use  of  a  large  water-tight  caisson,  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  49), 
and  in  cross-section  (Fig,^^,  of  such  a  form  and  dimensions 
as  to  leave  a  sufficient  interior  area,  between  its  interior  sides, 
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for  a  ooffer-dam,  and  for  the  ground  to  be  occupied  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier.  In  others  (Fig. 
51),  where,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  caissons, 
from  their  great  bulk,  proved  unmana^able,  by  enclosing  the 
area  to  be  occupied  by  crib-work,  sunK  upon  the  bottom  and 
heavily  laden  with  stone;  and  exterior  to  this  forming  a 
second  similar  enclosure;  and  then,  by  means  of  sheeting 
piles,  supported  against  the  opposite  sides  of  these  two  en- 
closures, forming  a  coffer-dam  between  them. 


r)g.  49.    Pka  of  oainoiL  B,  Detached  eod, 

A,  A,  sides  of  caimon.  C.  Puddling. 

D,  Plan  of  pier  of  bridge. 

• 

The  caisson  (Fig.  49^  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  two  sides 
and  up-stream  wedge-sliaped  head,  and  a  rectangular-shaped 

Sortiou  B,  which  fitted  in  between  the  two  sides,  forming  the 
own-stream  end,  and  which  could  be  detached  and  floated 
off  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the*  entire  caisson. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  50)  was  flat-bottomed,  with  vertical  sides ; 
and  it  was  proviued  with  a  strong  flat  deck,  to  receive  the 
workshops,  machinery,  and  materials  for  pumping,  dredging, 
and  the  construction  of  tlie  masonry. 

When  placed  in  position,  it  was  moored  to  a  loaded,  sunken 
crib-work  up-stream ;  and,  besides  the  exterior  'guide-piles, 
long  two-incli  iron  bolts  were  inserted  into  holes  drilled  into 
the  solid  rock,  through  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  piles. 
In  this  way,  through  the  bearing  of  the  piles  on  the  bottom, 
the  foothold  given  by  the  bolts  and  the  mooring-tackle,  the 
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caiBson,  when  gnnk,  was  solidly  secured  against  accidents  fitHU 
rafts,  or  otlier  floating  bodies. 


Fig.  BO.  CnwHecdcm  of  Fig.  «>.  0',  CmHMCclion  of  poddling  ud  ibeMtiigi 


The  interior  sides  of  the  coffer-dain  were  strongly  buttress- 
ed by  horizontal  beams,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
These  beams  were  removed,  and  tiieir  places  supplied  by 
shorter  buttresses  platted  between  the  sides  of  the  eoffer-dain 
and  pier  as  the  masonry  was  carried  np. 

The  cribwork  dams  were  constructed  of  a  number  of  cribs, 
each  about  foi-ty  feet  in  length,  which  were  placed  end  to  end 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  eiicl»)siire6,  and  strongly  connoeted 
with  each  other.  Some  of  tliese  were  constructed  on  shore, 
and  towed  to  their  positions.  Some  were  constructed  in  the 
water  behind  mooring  cribs,  and  others  upon  the  ice  during 
the  winter,  and  sunk  in  position. 

A  fliKiring  (Fig.'SI)  was  made,  about  midway  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cril>8,  to  receive  the  blocks  of  stone  witli 
which  the  cribs  were  loaded,  to  secure  them  from  die  effects 
tif  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  its  spring  movement,  and  the 
collision  of  tioatiiig  bodies. 

Tiie  caissons  were  not  of  adequate  strength  to  resist  the 
crnah  of  the  ice,  and  had  to  be  pumped  out  and  removed  to  a 
eeciu-e  jwsition  before  the  closing  of  the  river.  The  cribs 
were  planked  over  at  top,  and  remained  in  place  as  long  ae  re- 
quired for  the  work. 

448,  When  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  a  rocky  surface,  or 
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rock  covered  with  but  a  few  feet  of  mud,  or  loose  soil,  cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  more  economical  and  equally 
safe  to  lay  a  bed  of  beton  without  exhausting  the  water  from 
,  the  area  to  be  built  on  ;  enclosing  the  area,  before  throwing 
in  the  beton,  by  a  simple  cofEer-work  foimed  of  a  strong 


Fig.  61.  Orom- flection  of  cribwork  dams. 
A,  Interior  crib. 


B,  Exterior  <jrib. 

C,  Paddling  and  sheeting  piles. 


framework  of  uprights  and  horizontal  beams  and  sheeting 
piles.  The  framework  (Fig.  52)  in  this  case  is  composed  of 
uprights  connected  by  string  pieces  in  paii*s;  each  pair  is 
notched  and  bolted  to  the  uprights,  a  sufticieiit  interval  being 
left  between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  sheeting  piles.  Tn 
secure  the  framework  to  the  rock,  it  may  be  requisite  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar,. termed  a 
jumper^  which  is-used  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  ordinary 
diving-bell  may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  very  service- 
able in  all  similar  constructions  where  an  examination  of 
work  under  water  is  requisite,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  masonry  under  water.  The  framework  is  put 
together  on  land,  floated  to  its  position,  and  settled  upon  the 
rock ;  the  sheeting  piles  are  then  driven  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

449.  The  convenience  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  beton  for  the  beds  of  structures  raised  in  water  have  led 
General  Treussart  to  propose  a  plan  for  laying  beds  of  this 
material,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  their  strength  and 
impermeability  to  construct  a  coffer-dam  upon  them,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  superstructure  with  more  care.  To  effect 
this,  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  bed  (Fig.  63)  is  first  en- 
closed by  square  piles,  driven  in  juxtaposition  and  secured  at 
top  by  a  string  piece.  The  mud  and  loose  soil  are  then 
scooped  from  the  enclosed  area  to  the  firm  soil  on  which  the 
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bed  of  b^ton  ie  to  be  laid.  The  bed  of  b^ton  is  next  liud 
M'ith  the  usuat  precantionB,  and  while  it  ie  Etill  Boft  a  Becond 
row  of  Btjuare  piles  is  driven  iuto  it,  also  in  juxtaposition,  and 


Fig.  &S  ■vprvmit'  K  ooffOr-irork  for  oonOiibv  btea. 

0,  a'.  Ktvur.  uprighu  aannacUd  by  huriioiUiil  Uuu,  i  < 
e,  c',  ahiMIng  iillH  Inistod  bstwasn  tlia  bauu  »,  V  u 


at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  first  for  the  tbicknesa  of  the 
dam ;  these  are  also  secnred  at  top  by  a  string  piece.  GroM 
pieces  are  notched  upon  the  string  pieces,  to  secure  the  rowsof 
piles  and  form  a  scaffolding.  An  ordinary  puddling  is  placed 
in  between  the  rows  of  piles,  and  the  interior  space  is  pumped 
dry. 

Should  the  soil  under  the  bed  of  btiton  be  permeable,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  base  of  the  bod  may  be  sufficient 
tfi  raise  the  bed  and  the  dam  upon  it,  when  the  water  is  taken 
from  the  interior  space.  A  pn)per  calculation  will  show 
wliether  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  it  be, 
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a  provisional  weight  must  be  placed  on  the  dam,  or  the  bed 
01  betoD,  before  exhauBtiDg  the  interior. 


4B0.  When  the  depth  of  water  is  great,  or  when,  from  the 
permeability  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  a  coffer-dam  may  be  a  less  economical  metliod 
of  laying  fonndations  than  tlie  caisson.  Tlie  eaixson  (iig.  54.) 
is  a  strong  water-tight  vessel  liaviug  a  l)iittt>m  of  solid  nea^y 
timber,  and  vertical  sides  so  arrati^d  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly detaclicd  from  tlie  bottom.  Tlie  following  is  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  caisson,  it,  like  tlie  coffer-diim,  being  sol)- 
ject  to  clianges  to  suit  it  to  the  locality.  The  hcittom  of  tlie 
caiseon,  serving  as  a  platform  foi-  the  fonndatiun  course  of 
the  masonry,  is  made  level  and  of  heavy  timber  laid  in  juxta- 
position, the  ends  of  the  beams  being  confined  by  tenons  and 
screw-bolts  to  longitudinal  capping  ])icces  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. The  sides  of  the  box  ai-o  usually  vei-tical.  The  sides 
are  formed  of  npright  jiieces  of  scantling  covered  with  thick 
pjauk,  the  scams  l)cing  carefully  calked  to  make  the  caisson 
water-tight.  The  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  are  inserted 
into  shallow  mortises  made  in  the  capping.  The  arrange- 
ment for  detaching  the  sides  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner :  Strong  hooka  of  wrought  iron  are  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caisson  at  the  sides  of  the  capping  piece,  corre- 
sponding to  the  points  where  the  uprights  oi  the  sides  are  in- 
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Berted  into  this  pieco.  Pieces  of  strong  Bcantling  are  laid 
ncti-i«s  the  top  of  tlic  caisson,  resting  on  toe  opposite  uprighls, 
Tijjoii  which  they  are  notched,  TiieBe  cross  pieces  pnijeet 
beyond  the  sides,  and  the  urojeetiuif  parts  are  perforated  by 
an  augor-holo,  large  enouga  to  receive  a  bolt  of  two  inches  in 
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diameter.  The  obiect  of  these  cross  pieces  is  twofold  ;  the 
first  is  to  bnttress  the  sides  of  the  caisson  at  top  against  the 
exterior  pressure  of  tlie  water ;  and  the  second  is  to  serve  as 
a  point  of  snpport  for. a  long  bolt,  or  rod  of  iron,  with  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  into  wliich  the  hook  on  the  canprn"  piece  is 
inserted,  and  a  screw  at  top,  to  which  a  nut  or  teniate  sci-ew 
is  fitted,  and  which,  resting  on  the  cross  pieces  as  a  miut  of 
snpixirt,  draws  the  l>olt  tiglit,  and,  in  that  way,  attaidies  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  tlic  caisson  firmly  together. 

A  bed  is  prepared  to  receive  tlio  bottom  of  the  caisson,  by 
levelling  tlie  aoil  on  which  the  stnictnre  is  to  re.-t,  if  it  be  of 
a  snitalile  character  to  receive  directly  the  foniidiitiou ;  or  by 
di-iving  large  jiiles  through  the  upper  comprefisible  strata  of 
the  Boil  to  tlie  firm  stratum  beneath.  The  heads  of  the  piles 
are  sawed  off  on  a  level  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  itaisson. 

To  settle  the  caisson  on  its  bed,  it  is  floated  to  and  moored 
over  it;  and  the  maaniry  of  tlie  strncture  is  commenced  and 
carried  up,  until  the  weight  grounds  tlie  caisson.  T!ie  caisson 
filionld  be  so  contrived,  that  it  can  be  grounded,  and  after- 
wanls  raised,  in  case  that  tlie  bed  is  found  not  to  be  accurately 
levelled.  To  effect  this,  a  small  sliding  gate  should  l»e  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  caisson,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
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water  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  be 
filled  and  grounded,  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out 
the  water,  it  can  be  set  afloat. 

After  the  caisson  is  settled  on  its  bed,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  structure  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  sides 
are  detached  by  firat  unscrewing  the  nuts  and  detaching  the 
rods  and  then  taking  off  the  top  cross  pieces.  By  first  nlling 
the  caisson  with  water,  this  operation  of  detaching  the  sides 
can  be  more  easily  performed. 

451.  To  adjust  the  })iles  before  they  are  driven,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  outward  by  the  operation  of  driving, 
a  strong  grating  of  heavy  timber,  fonned  by  notcliing  cix)ss 
and  longitudinal  pieces  on  each  other,  and  fastening  them 
tiiTnly  togetlier,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  grating  is  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  grillage;  only  the  square  compart- 
ments between  the  cross  and  string  pieces  are  larger,  so  that 
they  may  enclose  an  area  for  4  or  9  piles ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  row  of  cross  j)ieces,  the  grating  is  made  with  a  double 
row,  one  at  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  embracing  the  string 
pieces  on  which  they  are  notched. 

The  grating  may  be  fixed  in  its  position  at  any  depth  under 
water,  by  a  few  provisional  piles,  to  which  it  can  be  attached. 

452.  Where  tne  area  occupied  by  a  structure  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  depth  of  water  great,  the  methods  which 
have  thus  far  been  explained  cannot  bo  used.  In  such  cases, 
a  firm  bed  is  made  for  the  structure,  by  forming  an  artificial 
island  of  l(K)se  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  spread  over 
the  area,  and  receive  a  batter  of  from  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base,  to  one  perj)endicular  and  six  base,  according  to  the 
exposure  of  the  bed  to  the  effects  of  waves.  This  bed  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  foundation  is  com- 
menced upon  it. 

453.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  where  such  heavy  masses 
are  laid  upon  an  untried  soil,  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  bed  appears  entirely  to  have  settled  ;  nor 
even  then  if  tliere  be  any  danger  of  further  settling  taking 
place  from  the  additional  weight  of  the  structure.  Should 
any  doubts  arise  on  this  }X)int,  the  bed  should  be  loaded  with 
a  provisional  weight,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  this  weight  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved, if  composed  of  other  materials  than  those  required 
for  the  structure,  as  the  work  progresses. 

454.  To  give  perfect  security  to  foundations  in  running 
water,  the  soil  around  the  bed  must  be  protected  to  some  ex- 
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tent  from  the  action  of  the  current.  The  most  ordinair 
method  of  efFectmg  this  is  by  throwing  in  loose  masses  of 
broken  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  force  of  the  cnr- 
rent.  This  method  will  give  all  required  security,  where  the 
soil  is  not  of  a  shifting  <maracter,  like  sand  and  gravel.  To 
secure  a  soil  of  this  last  nature,  it  will  in  some  cases  be  necee- 
sary  to  scoop  out  the  bottom  around  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  6  feet,  and  to  till  this  excavated  part  with  beton, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  protected  from  the  wear  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  pebbles  carried  over  it  by  the  current, 
by  covering  it  with  broad  flat  flagging  stones. 

455.  When  the  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  mud  to  any 
great  depth,  it  may  be  protected  by  enclosing  the  area  with 
sheeting  piles,  and  thennlling  in  the  enclosed  space  with  frag- 
ments of  loose  stone.  If  the  mud  is  very  soft,  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  the  firat  place,  to  cover  the  area  with  a  grillage, 
or  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  laid  compactly,  to  serve  as  a, 
bed  for  the  loose  stone,  and  thus  form  a  xsiore  stable  and  aoli^l 
mass. 

456.  Pneumatic  Processes. — By  this  term  we  underst 
those  methods  of  obtaining  foundations  in  water,  in  which 
external  or  intenial  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  active  agent. 

These  processes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.;  the 
plenuTn  pneumatic  and  the  vacuum  pneumatic^  the  former 
term  being  applied  to  the  case  where  the  pressure  of  con- 
densed air  is  employed  to  drive  the  water  out,  and  the  latter, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed  to  drive 
tlie  water  into  a  vacuum. 

457.  PneumaUo  Piles. — This  appellation  has  been  given 
to  cylinders  of  cast-ii-oft,  used  in  the  place  of  ordinary  piles  to 
reacrh  a  firm  subsoil  below  the  bed  or  a  river,  suitable  for  the 
character  of  the  superstructure  to  rest  upon  it,  which,  being 
made  air-tight  on  the  sides  and  top,  but  left  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, are  sunk  to  the  required  depth,  by  rapidly  withdmwing 
tlie  air  within  them,  by  methods  to  be  described,  and  thus 
causing  the  water  to  rush  in  through  the  open  bottom,  remo- 
ving in  its  flow  the  subsoil  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  thus 
belonging  to  the  vacuum  pneumatic  class. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  and  put  together  very  much  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  ordinary  water-pipes;  being  composed  of 
lengths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  each  of  which  has  an  interior 
flange  at  each  end,  with  holes  for  screw-bolts,  by  means  of 
-which  and  a  disk  of  india-rubber,  inserted  between  the  con- 
necting flanges,'  the  joints  are  made  air  and  water  tight. 

/ 
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In  tno  first  essays  at  this  mode  of  foiiiidatioD,  the  cylinders 
were  snnk  by  eimply  esliausting  the  internal  «ir,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  above  the  water-level.  Th6  resnlts,  however,  were 
not  aatiefactory,  as  the  pile  sunk  very  slowly. 

The  next  step  (Fig.  55)  was  to  connect  an  air-tight  cylin- 
drical vessel,  l5,  by  means  o£  a  tnbe  A,  with  a  stop-cock, 
with  the  interior  of  the  jnle  A,  and  also  with  the  air-punip, 
by  another  tube  leadin*  to  the  .pump  from  the  other  end.  In 
order  to  sink  the  pile,  the  communication  between  it  and  tho 
exhaust  chamber  D  was  first  closed,  and  that  between  this 
chamber  and  air-pump  opened.  The  air  was  then  drawn 
from  D  until  a  sufficient  vacuum  was  produced,  when  the 
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communion  with  the  pump  was  closed,  and  that  with  the  pile 
opened,  allowing  the  air  to  flow  from  it  into  the  chamber  with 
considerable  velocity.  This  sudden  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  external  and  internal  preesnrea  on  ^e 
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pile  caused  it  to  descend  instantaneonfily  and  rapidly,  as  if 
struck  on  the^  top  by  a  heavy  blow,  the  descent  continuing 
frequently  many  feet  until  an  equilibrium  among  the  forces 
was  restored. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  was 
found  to  be  too  great,  either  from  some  obstruction  met  with 
at  the  bottom,  or  from  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  itself,  the  inge- 
nious expedient  was  hit  ujx)n  to  force  the  water  from  within 
the  pile,  by  pumping  air  into  it,  and  thus  enable  workmen 
to  descend  to  the  bottona  and  remove  the  soil  or  other  ob- 
struction to  the  descent.  '  The  plan  devised  for  tliis  purpose 
was  to  fit  another  air-tiffht  iron  cvlindric^l  vessel  C  to  the 
top  of  the  pile,  of  sufficient  diameter  and  height  to  hold 
6e\eral  workmen,  and  a  windlass  W,  arranged  with  an  end- 
less rope  and  buckets  for  raising  the  excavated  soil  into  the 
chamber  C. 

The  chamber,  which  has  received  the  name  of  an  air-lock. 
from  its  functions,  was  provided  with  an  upper  man-hole  M  at 
top  for  entering  the  lock,  and  one  N  in  the  bottom  for  enter- 
ing the  pile.  Each  man-hole  had  two  air-tight  valves,  one 
opening  outwards,  the  other  inwards.  Two  tubes,  C  and  D, 
with  stop-cocks,  furnished  an  air-passage  between  the  air  of 
the  pile  and  that  of  the  lock,  and  l)etween  the  latter  and  the 
external  air.  A  syphon-shaped  water-discharge  tube  B,  with 
a  stop-cock,  leads  from  below  the  level  of  tlie  inner  water 
surface  through  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  lock. 

The  operation  of  sinking  the  pile  by  first  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  exhaust  chamber  D,  wels  the  same  in  this  case 
as  in  the  preceding ;  the  upper  valves  of  either  man-hole  be- 
ing closoci,  and  all  communication  between  the  external  air 
and  the  interior  of  the  pile  being  cut  off  by  means  of  the 
stop-cocks. 

When  it  became  necessarj^  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  to  remove  the  soil  or  any  obstruction,  the  lower  valve  of 
the  lower  man-hole,  with  the  tube  C,  were  closed ;  the  dis- 
charge tube,  B,  left  open ;  and  the  air  forced  into  the  pile, 
by  the  pumps,  through  the  tube  A ;  the  increased  pressure 
upon  the  water  surface  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube 
'  B,  and  flow  out  at  the  other  end. 

When  all  the  water  was  discharfi^ed  in  this  way,  the  lower 
valve  of  the  upper  man-hole,  an5  tubes  A,  B,  and  D  were 
closed ;  the  tube  C  was  then  opened,  through  which  the  con- 
densed air  in  the  pile  flowed  into  the  lock,  until  the  density 
of  the  air  in  it  and  in  the  pile  became  the  same ;  the  lower 
valve  of  the  lower  man-hole  was  then  opened,  to  allow  the 
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workmen  to  descend,  and  the  excavated  soil  to  be  raised  into 
the  lock-chamber. 

To  take  the  excavated  material  ont  of  the  lock,  the  lower 
man-hole  under  valve  and  the  tube  C  are  closed,  and  the  tube 
D  opened  ;  the  condensed  air  of  the  lock  flows  out,  and  the 
upper  man-hole  lower  valve  is  opened. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  application  of 
pneumatic  piles,  the  exhaust-chamber  and  the  discharge 
water-pipe  have  been  suppressed  ;  condensed  air  being  alone 
used,  both  to  force  the  internal  water  out  through  the  open 
bottom  of  the  pile,  to  allow  the  workmen  to  excavate  within, 
and  also  to  produce  a  scour  below  the  lower  end,  from  the 
rush  of  tjiie  water  back  into  tlie  pile,  by  allowing  the  con- 
densed air  to  escape  rapidly  from  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  tube  leads  from  the  air-pumps  through  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  air-lock,  into  the  pile,  to  supply  the  compressed  air. 
Another  pipe  with  a  stop-cock  leads  through  the  side  and 
bottom  or  tne  lock,  from  the  exteraal  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  pile,  throiigh  which  the  condensed  air  in  the  pile  can  be 
discharged.  The  upper  and  lower  nian-luJes  have  each  an 
under  valve.  Two  equilibrium-tubes  with  stop-cocks,  one 
fonning  a  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  pile  and  the 
air-lock,  the  other  leading  through  the  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
external  air,  funiish  the  means  of  bringing  the  air  of  the 
lock  to  the  same  density  as  that  within  the  pile,  or  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

To  force  out  the  water,  the  lower  man-hol^,  the  condensed 
air  discharge  pipe,  and  the  condensed  air  equilibiium-tubo 
are  closed,  and  the  air  then  forced  into  the  pile  by  the 
pumps. 

To  excavate  the  internal  soil,  the  workmen  enter  the  lock, 
close  the  upper  man-hole  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube, 
and  open  the  lower  equilibrium-tube.  This  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of  the  pile, 
and  the  workmen  can  then  descend  into  the  pile  and  exca- 
vate the  soil. 

To  remove  the  excavated  soil  which  has  been  raised  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  man-hole  and  lower  equilibrium-tube  are 
closed,  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube  opened,  which  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  iii)per  man-hole  then  being  opened, 
the  material  in  the  lock  can  be  carried  out. 

To  pn>duce  a  scour  under  the  pile  to  allow  it  to  sink,  the 
workmen  leave  the  pile  and  lock;  the  condensed  air  dis- 
charge-pipe is  then  opened,  and  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
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into  the  pile  all  obstmction  to  the  movement  of  the  pile  is 
removed  from  its  lower  end. 

46B.  Double  Air-Xjooks.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  ap- 
plications of  condensed  air  in  Europe,  air-locks  in  pairs  have 
been  used  to  save  time. 
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The  arrangemente  in- this  case  {6s.  56)  consist  of  a  work- 
ing chamber,  B,  termed  the  heU,  which  is  a  large  air-tight 
iron  cylindrical  vessel  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  pile,  in 
which  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  hoisting  apparatus,  M, 
and  several  workmen,  to  raise  the  excavated  soil  to  the  level 
of  the  air-locks;  of  two  small  air-locks,  D  and  C,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  bell  about  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  of  a 
syphon-shaped  water  discharge-pipe  A;  and  of  a  windlass  N 
to  raise  the  excavated  soil  out  of  the  locks. 

Each  lock  has  a  man-hole,  with  &n  nndervalve  on  top,  for 
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entering;  mo  lock,  and  a  vertical  door  on  the  side  for  enter- 
ing thebell.  Each  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  equilibrium 
valves,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  by  a  person  from 
*  witliiu  the  bell  or  tlie  lock,  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  air  in  them  ;  or  from  the  outside  of  the  lock,  or 
the  inside,  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
air  and  that  of  the  iQck. 

The  air  in  the  pile  is  condensed  by  air-pumps  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  hoisting-engine  in  the  bell  has  its  gearing  so  arranged 
that  the  filled  buckets  can  be  delivered  alteniatelv  into  the 
locks,  and  from  tliere  be  taken  by  the  gearing  of  the  windlass 
above.  In  the  example  represented  by  Fig.  56,  a  weiriit,  W, 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  resting  on  brackets  cast  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bell,  forms  a  counter-pressure  to  the  interior  con- 
deiised  air. 

The  pile  is  sunk  by  opening  a  condensed  air-pipe  leading  to 
the  external  air,  the  lower  jwrtions  of  water  discharge-pipe 
having  been  removed,  and,  with  tlie  tools  used  in  excavatiifig, 
placed  within  the  hell. 

The  descent  of  the  pile  at  each  discharge  of  the  condensed 
air  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  met  with.  In  very 
compact  clay  the  descent  will,  in  some  instances,  be  only  a 
few  inches  in  several  discharges ;  while  iu  sandy  or  gravelly 
strata  it  will  descend  as  much,  at  times,  as  twelve  or  more 
feet.  This  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of 
the  scour,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  friction  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The  resistances  in  sand  and 
gravel  being  much  less  than  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  been  found, 
m  some  cases,  that  two  or  three  feet  of  a  compact  clay  soil 
left  within  the  piles  at  the  bottom  would  prcvfent  the  scour 
and  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  when  the  condensed  air 
was  dischai'ged. 

The  piles  are  placed  in  position  by  a  suitable  hoisting- 
gearing  raised  upon  a  strong  scaffolding ;  and  in  their  descent 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  placed  in  connection 
with  the  scaffolding.  Great  precautions  have  to  be  taken  iu 
managing  the  descent  of  the  pile,  when  it  is  approaching  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  wished  to  sink  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  top 
surface  of  each  on  the  same  level. 

In  the  firet  applications  of  pneumatic  piles,  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders of  small  aiametei-s  were  used;  as  many  being  sunk  as 
the  resistance  of  the  substratum  upon  which  they  rested  i*e- 
quired  to  support  the  base  of  the  superetructure.  Subse- 
quently the  diametei's  of  the  cylindei*s  were  eularged|  to 
15 
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enable  the.  soil  to  be  excavated  from  tlie  interior,  and  be 
replaced  with  hydraulic  concrete.  In  some  instances  the 
conc'rete  simply  rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
In  others,  wcxxien  piles  were  driven  within  the  cylinder  some  * ' 
distance  below  its  lower  end,  and  the  concrete  thrown  in  to 
rest  npon  the  heads  of  the  piles. 

Harlem  Bridge, — In  the  Harlem  Bridge  the  piles  were  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  in  lengths  of  ten  feet  The  air- 
Itxjk  was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  piles,  and  six  feet  high ; 
the  valves  or  man-holes  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  most 
noticeable  f eatme  in  this  part  of  tlie  strncture,  is  tlie  expedient 
of  using  an  imderpinning  of  plank  and  concrete,  to  obtain  a 
wider  spread  of  the  foundation  bed,  and  a  greater  bearing 
surface  for  the  superstructure  to  rest  on.  For  this  purpose, 
plaiik  Ave  feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick  (Fig.  55)  were  forced  under  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  in  sections  of  three  feet  wide  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
an  inclined  direction,  so  as  to  gain  an  additional  spi*ead  of 
foundation  base  of  two  feet  around  and  beyond  the  pile. 
These  formed  a  temporary  roofing,  from  beneath  which  the 
soil  was  rapidly  removed,  and  the  excavated  space  filled  in 
with  conci'ete.  Finding  great  inconvenience  in  this  process, 
from  the  i-apidity  with  which  the  water  and  sand  came  in  on 
the  sides,  an  additional  condensation  was  given  to  the  com- 
pressed air  of  six  to  ten  feet  extra  water  pressure ;  this  was 
found  to  counteract  the  external  pressure,  so  as  to  allow  the 
excavations  to  be  earned  on  with  facility. 

The  refuse  gas-pipes  which  were  usea  to  convey  the  com- 
pressed air  down  between  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  and  the 
underlying  soil,  as  well  as  giving  it  a  passage  between  the 
outside  of  the  pipes  and  the  body  of  the  concrete,  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  conci'ete  about  a  foot  apart. 

The  bottom  of  the  foundation  in  this  example  was  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  and  fifty  below 
tide. 

An  opinion  has  obtained,  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
hydi-aulic  concrete  was  found  in  a  pile  accidentally  fractured, 
in  which  it  liad  lain  for  some  time,  that  this  material  did  not 
harden  when  subjected  to  the  ^reat  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom.  A  remedy,  it  is  stated,  has  been  found  for 
this  by  using  a  portion  of  fragments  of  a  porous  brick  in  a 
dry  state  instead  of  stone,  in  the  composition  of  the  con- 
crete, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  piers  of  the  brid^  at 
Szegedin,  in  Hungary  ;  and  by  insertinff  in  the  body  ot  the 
concrete  half -inch  gas-pipes^  through  which  the  compressed 
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air  was  diffused  thronHiont  the  mass,  as  practised  at  the 
Harlem  Bridge  by  Mr.  McAlpine. 

Bridge  over  tixe  Theis j. — The  mil  below  the  becl  of  the 
river  Theiss,  at  Szcgediii,  is  allaTial,  and  found  in  alternate 
strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand  to  an  indefinite  de^th.  The 
cun-eut  throughout  its  course  is  sluggii^,  having  a  surface  velo- 
city at  Sz^edin,  during  the  highest  sta^e  of  the  waters,  of  fi*oiu 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  The  nse  and  fall  of  the  water 
are  both  very  gradual ;  the  highest  stage  being  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  mean  level  about  sixteen  feet.  The  arched 
ribs  and  other  superstructure  of  the  bridge  were  of  wrought- 
iron  plates.  Each  pier  was  formed  of  two  piles,  or  columns, 
filled  with  beton,  as  above  described ;  and  each  supporting 
one  track  of  the  railroad.  They  were  cast  in  lengths  of  six 
feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one-tenth  in 
thickness.  The  piles  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed :  and  about  fortv  feet  below 
the  ordinary  low- water  level.  Their  height  corresponded  to 
the  highest  water  level,  or  nearly  thirty-uiree  feet  above  the 
presumed  scour  of  the  bed. 

The  interior  excavation  of  the  soil  was  carried  down  to  the 
firet  joint,  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  column.  To 
compress  the  soil  below  the  column  to  sustain  better  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  twelve  piles  of  pine  were  driven  within 
the  column  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  bottom. 

The  air-locks  were  each  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

To  pix)vide  against  the  scour  of  the  current,  the  entire  pier 
was  enclosed  by  a  row  of  square  sheeting-piles,  driven  to  the. 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  and  about  two  feet  from 
them.  The  space  between  these  piles  and  columns,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  level,  was  filled  with  hydraulic 
concrete ;  and  the  piles  were  surrounded  by  loose  stone  with 
a  spread  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  piles. 

As  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  are  required  for 
filling  the  piles,  the  method  pursued  in  Germany,  and  as 
practised  at  the  bridge  at  Szegeain,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and 
rragments  of  brick  or  stonej  commends  itself  for  its  economy, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  materials  are  incor- 
porated. A  w<x)den  cylinder  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  diameter,  made  and  hooped  like  a  barrel,  and  lined  with 
sheet-iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  of  -j^^-  to  the  horizon, 
was  made  to  revolve  by  a  band  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, fi"om  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
cylinder  was  fed  by  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end,  into  which 
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the  materialB  were  thrown,  and  they  were  discharged  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  ready  for  use  into  wlieelharrows  at  the 
lower  end.  It  is  stated  that  this  giinplo  machine  delivered 
fi-om  2S0  to  350  cubic  feet  in  ten  hours. 

The  concrete  is  usually  thrown  down  intotlie  pile  from  the 
bell  or  lock.  At  the  bridge  at  Szegedin  the  double  locks 
were,  alternately,  nearly  filled  with  tne  concrete,  and  it  was 
raked  out  from  them  and  thrown  into  tlie  pile ;  care  beine 
taken  to  work  it  in  well  by  hand,  around  the  flanges  and 
joints. 
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Bridge  over  the  Savannah  River  on  the  line  of  the 
'Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail  Road.     The  aii>-locka   on 

these  piles  were  similar  to  the  Ilarleui  plan.  Light  was 
admitted  into  the  air-lock  by  means  of  large  bulle-cye  glasses, 
and  thence  into  the  Ixwiy  of  the  pile  in  the  same  way,  but 
this  mode  was  found  to  be  worthless,  on  a<!count  of  the  nnid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  air-lock  which  (roi'ered  the  glass.  The 
engineer  employed  a  secondary  small  aii-  lock  ».>  that  the 
material  which  was  braught  into  the  main  one  could  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  and  thus  the  work  go  on  with  less 
interruption,  and  the  bulls-eyes  became  more  serviceable. 
With  the  secondary  air-lock  the  work  progressed  more  rapidly ; 
the  ratio  for  a  given  amount  of  work  being 

Tijne  by  old  air-loci:  _14 

Time  hy  neui  air-ditiz       5 
By  a  fortunate  discovery  the  engineer  discovered  that  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  pile  was  suSicient  to  forue  sand  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  pile  through  a  vertical  pipe  to  a  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  the  works.  A  sort  of 
telescopic  tube  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  moved  downward  as  the  excavation 
proereseed.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  pi'ogress  of  the  work, 
xor  it  was  found  that  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  the  ratio 
was 

Time    hy  old  wir-loch. . .       1^ 

I'vme  by  blowing  out  sand  ~  i  ~~ 
This  mode  of  excavation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  caissons  of  the  East  River  Bridge.  This  process  alflo 
secures  thorough  ventilation.  The  same  plan  has  also  been 
used  ill  the  Omalxa  Bridge  and  Leavenworth  Bridge  with 
equally  good  results. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  keep  the  tubes  vertical. 
Wlien  they  begin  to  incline  efif<»rt8  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately to  bring  them  to  an  erect  position.  In  some  cases 
wedges  or  blocks  placed  under  the  lower  side  and  suddenly 
relieving  the  pressmo  will  correct  the  evil.  An  ingenious 
mode  was  adopted  by  the  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Bridge.  He 
bored  several  holes  througn  the  tubes  on  the  upper  side, 
through  Avhich  the  compressed  air  escaped  and  thus  aisturbed 
the  soil  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  that  side  so  that  it  would 
sink  faster.  Strong  levera  have  been  used  to  pull  on  the  top 
whilst  the  tube  was  sinking,  but  not  with  very  marked  re- 
sults. In  at  least  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  holes 
on  the  upper  side,  combined  with  the  action  of  a  strong  lever, 
did  not  alone  effect  the  desired  result,  »  ram  was  used  in 
combination  with  the  other  devices  and  the  erect  position  was 
quickly  secured.  The  jar  produced  by  the  ram  whilst  the 
tube  was  sinking  seemed  to  give  great  effect  to  the  other 
devices. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  Bridges,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  pneumatic  caisson,  surmounted  by  masonry,  is 
cneaperand  better  than  pneumatic  pile  piers,  but  it  is  evident 
that  circumstances  may  often  determine  which  is  preferable 
in  any  particular  case. 

459.  Pneumatic  Caissons.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  laying  foundations  has  been  further  extended  in  some 
of  the  railroad  bridges  recently  constructed  in  Europe ;  by 
using  wrought-iron  caissons  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve 
as  an  envelope,  or  jacket,  for  the  masonry  of  an  entire  pier ; 
and  gradually  sinking  the  whole  to  the  requisite  deptli,  by 
excavating  the  soil  within  the  pier  to  the  desired  leveL 
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The  caiseons  (Figs.  57,  58)  for  this  purpose  wei^  dinded 
into  two  compartments. 

The  lower  A  (Fig.  57),  which  served  as  a  chamber  for  the 
workmen,  for  excavating  the  soil,  was  strongly  roofed  at  top, 
with  iron  bars  and  iron  sheeting,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  that  rested  upon  it ;  and  was  securely  butti*essed  on 
the  sides  to  resist  the  inward  pressui'e  of  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side. The  upper  chamber,  B,  served  as  an  ordinary  caisson, 
fitting  closely  to  the  masonry  on  the  sides,  and  rising  sufii- 
ciently  above  it  to  exclude  the  water  dniing  the  construction 
of  the  masonry :  the  body  of  which,  composed  of  beton  with 
a  facing  of  stone,  was  gradually  raised  as  the  caisson  was  sunk 
through  the  earth  overlying  a  bed  of  rock  upon  which  the 
pier  was  finally  to  rest. 

The  working  chamber  A  was  connected  with  two  bells  C, 
C,  by  two  vertical  iron  cylinders  D,  D  (Fig.  57),  for  each 
bell ;  these  cylinders  serving  as  a  communication  between  the 
working-chamber  and  bells,  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  raising  the  excavated  soil,  and  as  a 
passage  for  the  compressed  air  forced  in  by  the  air-pumps. 

Each  bell  contained  two'  air-locks  for  communicating  be- 
tween it  and  the  exterior ;  and  a  hoisting-gearing  for  the 
excavated  soil;  the  filled  buckets  ascenaing  through  oue 
cylinder,  and  the  empty  ones  descending  through  the  other. 

The  lower  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  was  open,  was 
kept  filled  with  compressed  air  of  sufiicient  density  to  exclude 
the  water,  and  enable  the  workmen  to  excavate  the  soil. 

The  caisson  was  gradually  sunk,  by  the  weight  of  tlie 
superincumbent  mass,  as  the  soil  below  was  removed. 

oo  soon  as  the  rock-bed  was  reached,  the  surface  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  off,  and  levelled  under  the  edges  of  tlie 
bottom  ot  the  caisson,  and  the  chamber  A  was  gradually 
filled  in  with  masonry  closely  up  to  its  ix)of.  Finally  the 
cylinders  D  were  removed,  and  the  wells  occupied  by  them 
in  the  body  of  the  pier,  filled  with  b^ton. 

As  a  matter  of  niterest,  on  the  subject  of  laying  founda- 
tions by  means  of  pneumatic  piles  and  caissons,  a  few  addi- 
tional tacts  in  connection  with  the  examples  above  cited  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Bridge  over  the  Soorfi!  In  the  example  of  the  bridge  at 
L'Orient  over  the  Scorff,  the  river-bed  is  a  stratum  of  mud, 
forty-six  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  surface  of  hard  schis- 
toze  rock  more  or  less  inclined  and  uneven.  The  level  of 
mean  tide  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  rock  surface ;  that  of 
the  highest  tide  seventy  feet. 
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The  caisBOiis  nsed  in  this  example  were  designed  for  the 
piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  were  about  forty  leet  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  bells,  or  npper  working  chambers, 
were  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  lower 
working-chamber  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  cylinders,  for  ccm- 
mnnication  between  them,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  caissons  were  built  of  sheet-iron,  in  zones  decreasing  in 
thickness  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom ;  but  not  having  been 
bntti'essed  within  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  the 
lower  working-chamber  was,  they  yielded  and  got  out  of 
shape. 

In  a  subsequent  structure  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
for  a  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes^  the  same  failui*e  took  place, 
and  precautions  were  then  taken  against  it  by  the  inseilion  of 
ci"0S6-stay8,  which  were  removed  as  the  masonry  was  carried 
up.  In  tlie  caissons  used  in  this  case,  the  bells  and  air-locka 
were  made  larger.  Each  air-lock  had  three  separate  com- 
partments ;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen  which  could 
contain  four  men ;  one  for  the  barrows  by  which  the  excavated 
soil  was  removed,  and  one  for  the  concrete  to  till  up  the 
lower  working  chamber,  when  the  excavation  was  completed. 

St.  Louis  Bridge.  The  caissons  for  the  two  piers  of  this 
bridge  differ  in  no  material  respect,  so  that  a  description  of 
one  will  equally  apply  to  the  otlier.  The  air-chambers  are 
nine  feet  high,  the  sides  being  formed  of  J-inch  plate  iron  in 
the  larger,  and  f -inch  in  the  smaller.  The  air-chamber  is 
simply  a  huge  dinng-bell  of  the  full  size  of  the  pier.  The 
iron  plates  iC,  K  {I  ig.  59),  forming  its  iX)of ,  are  of  ^-inch 
thickness.  Transversely  over  tliis  and  riveted  tirmly  to  it 
are  thirteen  ii-on  girders  L,  at  intervals  of  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Beneath  the  roof  two  massive  timber  girders  C,  C  (Figs.  59 
and  60),  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
air-chamber  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.  Communication 
between  the  three  divisions  is  had  thmugh  openings  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  girders.  These  timber  girdei*s  are 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  support  the  roof  fn)ra  below. 
The  sides  of  tlie  air-chambers  are  strongly  braced  with  plate 
iron  brackets  O  O,  stiffened  with  angle  iron.  Between  the 
brackets  is  placed  all  around  the  chamber  a  course  of  strong 
timbei'S,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  that  of  the  girders, 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  assist  ui  supporting  the 
weight.  The  support  given  by  the  timbers,  together  with  the 
buoyant  power  or  the  compressed  air  in  th^  chamber  and  the 
friction  of  the  sand  on  the  sides,  is  the  only  means  relied  on 
to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  gi-adual  descent  to  the  rock. 
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Tlie  ftti-locks  A  A,  heretofore  as  a  rule  placed  above  the 
Fiirface  of  the  water,  are  located  within  the  roof  of  the  air- 
chamber,' and  access  is  had  to  them  through  brick  wells  F,  G, 
thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  adding  new 
joints  under  the  locks. 

The  sftud-pumps  K  are  placed  on  the  ivx>f  of  the  chamber, 

their  suction  i)i|<e3  extending   through  the  chamber  to  the 

said.     The  itctiuti  of  these  piniijis  is  very  simple.     A  stream 

oJ  water  is  forced  down  the  piiMj  B,  (Fig.  61),  and  disci  ai-ged 

near  the  sand  into  the  Pipe  A,  throngh 

"*■*"■  the   annular  jet  C.     The  jet   creates 

I  vacunui  below  it,  by  whicli  the  sand 

[s  drawn  into  the  second  pipe,  tlie  lower 

Slid  of  which  19  in  the  sand,  and  tlio 

Eorce  of  the  jet  carries  it  up  to  the 

[Houth  of  the  pump  so  soon  as  it  passes 

□. 

The  abutments  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  61  a  and  61  b)  differed  in 
iome  of  the  details  of  theii"  construction 
Erom  tlie  piers. 
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The  main  eliaft  liad  two  air-locks  at  the  lower  end,  each  8 
feet  in  diameter,  havingabout  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
one  used  in  the  piei-s.  xhere  were  also  two  other  eliafts  and 
air-lo^kfi  which  were  iutrodueed  to  secure  additional  safety. 
This  caisson  was  probaltly  sunk  to  a  greater  depth  than  any 
other  in  the  world  by  the  pneumatic  process. 

It  was  sunk  to  tlie  native  i-ock,  which  was  136  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  94  below  the  extreme  low-water  mark. 
It  was  about  110  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
time  it  was  completed.  It  was  extremely  liazardons  to  the 
health  and  even  lives  of  workmen  to  be  kept  under  the  pres- 
sure of  over  tbi'ce  atmosplieres  foi'  a  long  time.  The  greatest 
secuiity  was  found  in  changing  them  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Candles  burned  very  readily  at  tliis  deptli  and  pressure. 
After  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  was  reached,  the  candles  were 
inulosed  in  a  strong  glaae  globe,  the  inside  of  which  eonimiini- 
cated  with  one  of  tlie  shat'tE,  and  the  pressure  was  regulated 
by  a  small  tube  passing  through  the  globe  and  containing  a 
check  valve.  In  this  way  the  candles  burned  in  an  atmos- 
phere whose  pressure  was  about  the  same  as  the  external  air, 
ISee  Lomlon  Engineerii^g,  ISTO  and  1S71.) 

£!a8t  River  bridge.  The  caisson  f-ir  this  bridge  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  w(xid.  The  air-t^hamber  (i'ig-  fii)  is 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  tlie  r'>of  being  made  of  fifteen 
courses  of  timbers,  one  foot  thick,  tlie  lower  five  (A)  Ijcing 
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laid  solid,  tho  upper  ten  (C)  croesiug  in  alternate  layers,  and 
placed  about  a  foot  apart,  tlie  spaces  between  the  timbers  beiiig 
filled  with  concrete.  The  sides  (B)  o£  tbe  air-cbamber  are  V 
ehape,  made  very  solid,  nine  feet  thick  at  top,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  bottom,  which  ia  heavily  shod   with  iron.   Between 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  i^iuises  of  the  roof  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tin, 
which  is  continued  down  underneath  the  outside  sheathing. 
The  air-chamber  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  lieavy 
timber  eirders.  The  shafts  through  which  the  heavy  material 
IB  raised  extend  below  tbe  level  of  the  excavation  nt  the 
bottom,  and  are  constantly  open;  ISlit  the  compressed  air  is 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  column  of  water,  which  is 
juaintaincd  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  the  river 
by  the  pressui-e  of  the  compressea  air.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
air  should  be  made  to  greatly  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily maintained,  it  would  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  shaft 
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and  tlie  air  would  entirely  eecape,  but  eve^  ueceseaty  pre- 
cautioD  was  used  to  keep  a  pmper  pi-esaureof  thcair.  An  ac- 
cJdeat  of  thi&  kiud  once  took  place  iu  the  Bi'ooklyD  caifisou. 


CONSTHLCTION   OF   MA80NRT. 

460.  Under  tliis  head  will  be  comprised  wliatever  relates 
to  the  jnannor  of  detorriiiiiiug  the  forma  and  dimeiisiuiis  of 
the  most  impoitant  elementary  coitijioneuts  of  structures  of 
masonry,  together  with  the  pi-actical  details  of  their  coustrac- 
tiou. 

46L  -Foundation  Courses.  As  the  object  of  the  fouiida- 
tioiis  ia  to  give  gi-eater  srabiiity  to  the  strtictnre  by  dlffusiu^ 
its  weight  o^er  a  broad  surface,  their  breadth,  or  spread, 
should  be  propoi-tioned  both  to  the  weight  of  the  structure 
and  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  8ulii«>i).  In  a  perfectly 
uuyielding  soil,  like  haitl  rock,  there  will  be  no  increase  of 
stability  bv  augmenting  the  base  of  the  structure  beyond 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  stability  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
whereas  in  a  very  wmipressible  soil,  like  soft  niitd,  it  wouM 
be  necesaary  to  make  tlie  base  of  the  fonndation  very  bnmd, 
so  that  by  diffusing  the  weight  over  a  great  snrface,  the  sub- 
soil may  offer  siinicient  resistance,  and  any  uueqnal  settling 
be  obviated. 

462.  The  thickness  of  tlie  foundation  coui-sc  will  depend 
on  the  Sjtrcad ;  tlie  base  is  nia<:le  bivader  than  tlie  lop  for  mo- 
tives of  economy.     Tliis  diiuiuntion  of  the  volume  (Fig.  63) 


Fig.  S3— Beoloo  of  (MmdUliiii  ce 


is  made  either  in  steps,  tenned  ofvcts,  or  else  by  giving  ■ 
uniform  batter  from  the  base  to  tlie  top. 
When  tlie  foundation  lias  to  resist  only  a  vertical  pi^essure, 
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Bit  equal  batter  is  given  to  it  on  each  side ;  but  if  it  has  to 
resist  also  a  lateral  effort,  tlie  epi-ead  should  be  greater  oii  the 
Bide  opposed  to  this  effort,  in  oi-der  to  resist  ita  tendency, 
which  would  be  to  canee  &  jieldiii<i;  on  tliat  side. 

4tJ3.  The  bottom  course  of  the  foundations  is  usually 
formed  df  the  largest  sized  blocks,  ronglily  dressed  off  with 
the  hammer ;  but  if  the  bed  is  cotiipressible,  or  the  siii'faces 
of  the  blocks  ai'e  winding,  it  is  preferable  to  use  blocks  of  a 
siitall  size  for  the  bottom  coni-se;  because  these  small  blocks 
can  be  lirmly  settled,  by  means  of  a  heavy  beetle,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bed.  which  cannot  be  done  witli  large-sized 
blocks,   particiilaily  if  their  nnder  surface  is  iiot  perfectly 

{dane.  The  next  course  above  the  bottom  one  should  be  of 
arg«  blocks,  to  bind  in  a  firm  manner  the  smaller  blocks  of 
the  bottom  course,  and  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly 
over  them. 

464.  When  a  foundation  for  a  structnre  rests  on  isolated 
supports,  Hke  the  pillars,  or  eolnnms  of  an  editice,  an  in- 
verted or  eounter-arch,  (Fig.  04,)  should  connect  the  top 
course  of  the  foundation  inider  the  base  of  each  isolated 
support,  so  that  the  pi-essui-e  on  anv  two  adjacent  ones  may 
be  distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  foundation  in  the  interval 
between  them.  This  precaution  is  obviously  necessary  in 
compressible  soils. 


B,  Totlcal  K 
O,  tndotito 


The  reversed  arch  is  also  nsed  to  give  greater  breadth  to 
the  fonndations  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  and  in  cases 
where  an  upward  pressure  from  water,  or  a  semi-ffuid  soil 
requires  to  be  counteracted.  In  the  former  case  the  revei-eed 
arches  are  turned  imder  the  counterforts;  in  the  latter  they 
fonn  thepoints  of  support  of  the  walls  of  the  structiire. 

48B.  Tne  angles  of  the  foundations  should  be  formed  of 
the  most  massive  blocks.  The  courses  should  be  carried  up 
uniformly  throughout  the  foundation,  to  prevent  unequal 
wttliiig  in  the  mass. 

The  stones  of  the  top  course  of  the  foundation  should  be 
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sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  coarse  of  the  superstractiire 
next  above  to  rest  on  the  exterior  stones  of  the  top  course. 

466.  Hydraulic  morjtar  should  be  nsed  for  tlie  foundations, 
and  the  upper  coui'ses  of  the  structare  shonld  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  mortar  has  partially  set  throughout  the 
entire  foundation.  * 

467.  Component  parts  of  Struotures  of  Masonry. 
These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the 
efforts  they  sustain ;  their  forms  and  dimensions  depending  on 
these  effoits. 

Ist.  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight,  and  are  not 
liable  to  any  cross  strain  upon  the  blocks  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  the  walls  of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  wliich,  besides  their  own  weight,  sustain  a  verti- 
cal pressure  arising  f  it>m  a  weight  borne  by  them,  as  the  walls 
of  edifices,  columns,  the  piers  of  arches,  &c. 

3d.  Those  which  sustam  lateral  pressures,  and  cross  struns 
upon  the  blocks,  arising  from  the  action  of  tlie  earth,  water, 
f  i-ames  or  arches. 

4th.  Those  which  sustain  a  vertical  upward,  or  downward 
pressure,  and  a  cross  strain,  as  areas,  lintels,  &c. 

5th.  Those  which  transfer  the  pressure  they  directly  receive 
to  lateral  points  of  supports,  as  arches. 

468.  walls  of  £nclos\ire.  Walls  for  these  purposes 
may  be  built  of  brick,  rubble,  or  dry  stone. 

iBrick  walls  are  usually  built  vertically  upon  the  two  faces; 
and  their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  diat  of  one  brick. 

Rubble  stone  walls  should  never  receive  a  thickness  less 
than  18  inches  when  the  two  faces  are  vertical.  Rondelet,  in 
his  work  PArt  de  Bdtir^  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  mean 
thickness  of  both  rubble  and  brick  walls  should  be  -f^  of  their 
height ;  but  rubble  stone  walls  are  rarely  made  so  thin  as  this. 

Dry  stone  walls  should  not  receive  a  less  thickness  than  two 
feet.  When  their  height  exceeds  12  feet,  their  inean  thick- 
ness should  not  be  less  than  \  of  the  height 

Stone  walls  are  usually  built  with  sloping  faces.  The  batter 
should  not  be  greater,  when  the  stones  are  cemented  with 
mortar,  than  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  run  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  that  the  wall  l)e 
not  too  much  exposed  to  decay  from  the  germination  of  seeds 
which  may  lodge  in  the  joints. 

The  batter  is  arranged  either  by  building  the  wall  in  offsets 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  by  a  uniform  surface.  In  either  case, 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  top  should  not  be  lees  than  from 
8  to  12  inches. 
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When  a  wall  is  built  with  an  equal  batter  on  each  face,  and 
the  thickness  at  the  top  and  the  mean  thickness  are  fixed,  the 
hose  of  the  wall,  or  its  thickness  at  tne  bottom,  7ciU  be  found 
by  suotrcLGting  the  thickness  at  top  from  twice  the  mean  thick- 
ness. This  rule  evidently  makes  the  batter  of  the  wall  de- 
pend upon  the  two  preceding  dimensions. 

The  mean  thickness  of  long  walls  may  be  advantageously 
diminished  by  placing  counterforts,  or  buttresses,  upon  each 
face  at  equal  distances  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  These  are 
spurs  of  masonry  projecting  some  length  from  the  wall,  and 
are  firmly  connected  with  it  by  a  suitable  bond.  The  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  counterforts  may  be  rectangular ;  their 
height  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wall. 

-&9,  Vertical  Supports.  These  consist  of  walls,  columns, 
or  pillars,  according  to  circumstances.  The  dimensions  of 
the  courses  of  masonry  which  compose  the  supports  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weignt  borne.  If,  as  in  the  walls  of  edifices, 
the  resultant  of  the  efforts  sustained  by  the  wall  should  not 
be  vertical,  it  must  not  intersect  the  base  of  the  wall  so  near 
the  outer  edge,  that  the  stone  forming  the  lowest  course  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Cross  walls  between  the  exterior  walls,  as  the  partition 
walls  of  edifices,  should  be  regarded  as  counterforts  which 
strengthen  the  main  walls. 

4'70.  Areas.  The  term  areu  is  applied  to  a  mass  of 
masonry,  usually  of  a  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  foundations  of  walls.  It  seldom  happens  that 
areas  have  an  upward  pressure  to  sustain.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  bottoms  of  cellars  in  communica- 
tion with  a  head  of  water  which  causes  an  upward  pressure, 
the  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the  area  should  be  regulated 
to  resist  this  pressure.  Wlien  the  pressure  is  considerable,  an 
area  of  uniform  thickness  may  not  oe  sufliciently  strong  to  en- 
sure safety ;  in  this  case  an  inverted  arch  must  be  used.  The 
foundation  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  rests  on 
an  immense  area,  which  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
bix>ken  stone  and  conci'ete,  making  an  area  of  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  first  stones  of  the  piers  are  very  large  and 
flat  and  nearly  cover  the  whole  area  so  that  tliere  is  little 
or  no  danger  oi  an  upward  pressure. 

47L  Retaining  or  Sustaining  Walls.  These  terms  are 
applied  to  walls  which  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  from  an 
enibankment,  or  a  head  of  water. 

472.  Betaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  either  along  the 
ba'je  of  the  foundation  courses,  or  along  one  of  the  horizontal 
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joints,  or  by  rotation  about  the  exterior  edge  of  some  one  of 
the  horizontal  joints,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique 
to  the  base. 

473.  The  determination  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
retaining  wall  for  an  embankment  of  earth  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  intricacy,  and  the  mathematical  solutions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  have  generally  been  confined  to  particu- 
lar cases,  for  which  approximate  results  alone  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  these,  however,  present  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes  within  the  limits  to  which  the  solutions  are 
applicable.  Among  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem,  those 
given  by  M.  Poncelet,  of  the  Cbrps  of  French  Military  Eu- 
gineei-s,  in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Me- 
morial  de  VOffioier  du  Genie,  No.  10,  present  a  degree  of  I'e- 
search  and  completeness  which  peculiarly  characterize  all 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  ana  have  given  to  his  produc- 
tions a  claim  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  practical  men. 

The  following  formula,  applicable  to  cases  of  rotation  about 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  lowest  horizontal  joint,  are  taken  from 
the  memoir  above  cited. 

Calling  II,  the  height  BO  (Fig.  65)  of  a  wall  of  uniform 
thickness,  the  face  and  back  being  vertical. 


Fig.  €5.— BepreRenta  a  section  0  of  a  retaining  wall 
with  the  face  and  back  vertical. 
F,  section  of  the  embankment  above  the  trail. 


A,  the  mean  height  CG  of  the  embankment,  retained  by  the 
wall,  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

c,  the  ber7n  DI,  or  distance  between  the  foot  of  the  embmlc- 
ment  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

a,  the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  natural  slope  BN  of  tlie 
earth  of  the  embankment  and  the  vertical  BG. 

y^  =cot.  a,  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

w?,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth. 
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V)\  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry  of  the  walL 
i,  the  base  AB,  or  thickness  of  the,  wall  at  bottom. 
Then,  _ 

^=0.74  tan.  ia^-,(A+1.126H)+0.0488A  —  0.56c  tan.  a(g 

— 0.6 -)(.^.— 0.25). 
w'    H 

The  above  formula  gives  the  value  of  the  base  of  a  wall 
with  vertical  faces,  within  a  near  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  true  result,  only  when  the  values  of  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  it  are  confined  within  certain  limits.  These  limits 
are  as  follows :  for  A,  between  0  and  11 ;  c^  between  0  and 
-J^H;  f^  between  0.6  and  1.4,  which  correspond  to  values  of  a 
of  70°  and  35°,  being  in  the  one  case  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  the  natural  slope  of  very  fine  dry  sand  assumes,  and  in  the 
other  of  heavy  clayey  earth ;  and  for  Wy  between  w\  and  ^w\ 
Besides  these  limits,  the  formula  also  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  moment  of  the  pressure  against  the  wall  is  1.912 
times  the  moment  of  strict  equilibrium  between  it  and  the 
wall.  This  excess  of  stability  given  to  the  wall  supposes  an 
excess  of  resistance  above  the  pressure  against  it  equal  to 
what  obtains  in  the  retaining  walls  of  Vauban,  for  fortifica- 
tions which  have  now  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  century 
with  security. 

474.  Having  by  the  preceding  fonnula  calculated  the 
value  of  b  for  a  vertical  wall,  the  base  b'  of  another  wall,  pre- 
senting equal  stability,  but  having  a  batter  on  the  face,  the 
back  being  vertical,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  cross  sec- 


Fig.  66— RfipreientB  a  section  O  o<  a  retBlning  kbU  witb 

A  nloping  face  AD. 
P,  aectlou  of  the  embankment. 


tion  of  retaining  walls,  can  be  calculated  from  the  following 
notation  and  formula. 

Calling  (Fig.  66)  b'  the  base  of  the  sloping  wall 
16 
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^  _-  _•  the  batter,  or  ratio  of  the  base  of  tlie  slope  to  the 

perpeiidicnlar,  or  height  of  the  wall. 
Then, 

J'  =  J  +  tV^H. 

475.  With  regard  to  sliding  either  on  the  base  of  the 
foundation  courses,  or  on  the  bed  of  any  of  the  horizontal 

i'oints  of  the  wall,  M.  Poncelet  shows,  in  tlie  mei;noir  cited, 
>y  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  calculations 
made  under  the  suppositions  both  of  rotation  and  sliding, 
that  no  danger  -neea  be  apprehended  from  the  latter,  when 
the  dimensions  are  calculated  to  conform  to  the  former,  so 
long  as  the  limits  of  A  are  taken  between  0  and  4H  ;  particu- 
larly if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  allow  the  mortar  of  the 
masonry  to  set  finnly  before  forming  the  embankment  behind 
the  wall. 

476.  Mr.  C.  S.  Constable  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  New  York,  in  1873,  in  which  he 
showed  by  means  or  a  model  and  experiments  that  the  prism 
which  produces  the  maximum  thrust  or  pressure  was  less  than 
GCD.  The  wall,  when  composed  of  blocks,  will  not  tuni 
over  bodily  about  the  outer  edge,  but  there  will  be  a  broken 
line  of  fracture  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  (Fig.  67),  the 
general  direction  of  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  slope 
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Fig.  67—0  G  la  the  back  of  the  «»n. 
C  E  repreaentH  the  natural  dope  of  the 
earth.  Q  G  D  the  prism  which  gives 
the  marlmum  preMure.  AB  a  line 
parallel  to  0  3). 


of  the  earth,  although  the  two  have  not  necessarily  the  same 
direction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  poi'tion  of 
the  prism  GCD  will  not  be  active  in  overturning  the  wall,  but 
on  the  other  hand  will  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  portion 
of  the  back  of  the  wall  from  moving  witli  the  main  part. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mulas which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of 
the  prism  GCD  is  active  in  producing  a  rotation  of  the  wall 
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err  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  an  unnecessarily  large  margin 
for  safety. 

His  experiments  also  showed  that  the  wall  might  start  to 
fall  but  not  fall,  and  that  it  required  considerable  jarring  to 
cause  it  to  fall.  When  the  movement  began  the  face  did  not 
remain  plane  but  became  curved.  This  shows  why^in  prac- 
tice walls  have  assumed  a  curved  face,  and  yet  stand  securely 
for  many  years.  After  a  slight  movement  has  taken  place, 
tlie  pressure  due  to  the  earth  is  slightly  relieved,  and  the 
whole  mass  takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  until 
finally  the  earth  nearly  supports  itself. 

477.  Form  of  Section  of  Retaining  Walls.  The  more 
usual  form  of  cross  section  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the 
wall  is  built  vertically,  and  the  face  with  a  batter  varying 
between  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  and  one  base  to 
twenty-four  perpendicular.  The  former  limit  having  been 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  effects  of  weather ;  and  the  latter  because  a  wall 
having  a  face  more  nearly  vertical  is  liable  in  time  to  yield 
to  the  effects  of  the  pressure,  and  lean  forward. 

478.  The  most  aavantageous  form  of  cross  section  for 
economy  of  masonry  is  the  one  (Fig.  68)  termed  a  leaning 


Fig.  IS— RepraMUti  a  notton  O  of  a  leaning  retalnhig 
wan  with  a  doping  teoe  AD  and  tte  back  BO  coun- 


retaimng  wall.  The  counter  slope,  or  reversed  batter  of  the 
back  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  In  this  case  strength  requires  that  tne  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  upon 
:he  base,  should  fall  so  far  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  base, 
that  the  stone  of  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation  may 
present  sufficient  surface  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  it. 

479.  Walls  with  a  curved  batter  (Fig.  69)  both  upon  the 
face  and  back,  have  been  used  in  England,  by  some  engineere, 
for  quays.    They  present  no  peculiar  advantages  in  strength 
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over  walls  with  plane  faces  and  backs,  and  require  particnlar 
t'fti«  in  arranging  the  bond,  and  fitting  the  stones  or  bricks 
of  the  face. 


1^.  M— Ki^pTHnt*  m  HcHon 


480.  Measures  fbr  looreaslng  the  Strength  of  Retain* 
InR  Walls.  These  consist  in  tlic  addition  of  counterforts, 
in  the  nee  of  relieving  arehes,  and  in  the  modes  of  forming 
the  einbanktnent, 

48L  Connterfortfl  give  additional  strength  to  a  retaining 
wall  in  several  wavs.  By  dividing  the  whole  line  of  the  wall 
into  shorter  lengths  between  cacli  pair  of  counterforts,  they 
prevent  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  wall  from  yielding  to  the 
prepstire  of  tlie  earth,  and  bulging  outward  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  walls;  by  receiving  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
on  the  back  of  the  counterfort,  instead  or  on  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  tlie  back  of  the  wall,  its  effect  in  producing 
rotation  about  the  exterior  foot  of  the  wall  is  diminished ;  the 
sides  of  the  counterfoi-ts  acting  as  abutments  to  the  mass  of 
earth  between  thein  may,  in  the  case  of  sand,  or  like  soil, 
cause  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  counterforts  to  be 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  eaith  behind  it, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  particles  of  sand  become 
buttressed  against  each  other  when  confined  laterally,  and 
offer  a  resistance  to  pressure. 

482.  The  horizontal  section  of  counterforts  may  be  either 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  When  placed  against  the  back  of 
a  wall,  tlie  rectangular  form  offers  tlie  greater  stability  in  tlie 
case  of  rotation,  and  is  more  economical  in  construction ;  the 
trapezoidal  form  gives  a  broader  aud  therefore  a  finner  cou- 
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nection  between  the  wall  and  counterfort  than  the  rectangular, 
a  point  of  some  conbideration  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  materials,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the  masonry. 

483.  Counterforts  have  been  chiefly  used  by  military  engi- 
neers for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications,  termed  revete- 
menu.  In  regulating  their  form  and  dimensions,  the  practice 
of  Vauban  has  generally  been  followed,  which  is  to  make  the 
horizontal  section  of  tlie  counterfort  trapezoidal,  making  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid  ^(Fig.  70),  which  corresponds  to  the 


Fig.  70— Bepremnts  a  fection  A  and  plan  D  of  a  wall,  and 
elevation  B,  and  plan  B  of  a  trapezoidal  coouterfoxt. 


length  of  the  counterfort,  two-tentha  of  the  height  of  the 
v)<M  added  to  two  feet^  the  l)a8e  of  tlie  trapezoid  ab  corre- 
sponding to  the  junction  of  the  counterfort  and  back  of  the 
wall,  one-tenth  of  the  height  added  to  twofeet^  and  the  side 
cd  which  corresponds  to  the  hack  of  the  counterfort  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  base  oi.  The  counterforts  are  placed  from 
15  to  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre  along  the  back  of  the 
wall,  according  to  the  strength  required. 

484.  In  adding  counterforts  to  walls,  the  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  to  regard  them  only  as  giving  additional  stability 
to  the  wall,  and  not  as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  volume  of 
masonry  of  which  the  addition  of  the  counterforts  ought  to 
admit. 

485.  lielieving  Arches  are  so  termed  from  their  preventing 
a  portion  of  the  embankment  from  renting  against  the  back 
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of  the  wall,  and  thus  lelieving  it  from  a  part  of  the  preseare 
They  cousist  (Fig.  71)  of  one  or  more  tiers  of  brick  arches 


N 
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Fig.  71 — ^Eeprewnta  a  aectloii  U  and  an  eleva* 
tion  N  of  a  wall  and  ralieving  arches  in  three 
tiers. 

A,  section  of  the  wall. 

c,  c,  c,  sections  of  the  aitdiea  thrangh  Outt 


r  elevations  of  ooonterforts 

!  the  arches. 

'  end  elevations  of  aichea» 


ring 


built  upon  counterforts,  which  act  as  the  piers  of  the  arches. 
In  arranging  a  combination  of  I'elieving  arches  and  their 
piei-s,  the  latter,  like  ordinary  counterforts,  are  placed  about 
18  feet  apart  between  their  centre  lines  ;  their  leii«jth  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  earth  behind  them  resting  on  the 
arches,  and  falling  under  them  with  the  natural  slope,  shall 
not  reach  the  wall  between  the  arcjh  and  the  foot  of  the  back 
of  the  wall  below  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  arches,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  counterforts,  will  depend  upon  the  weight 
which  the  arches  sustain.  The  dimensions  of  the  wall  will 
be  regulated  by  the  decreased  pressure  against  it  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  arches,  and  the  point  at  which  this  pressure 
acts. 

486.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embank- 
ment before  the  mortar  of  the  retaining  wall  has  had  time  to  , 
f-et  firmly,  the  portion  of  the  embankment  next  to  the  wall 
may  be  of  a  compact  binding  earth  placed  in  layers  inclining 
downward  from  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  well  rammed  ;  or 
of  a  stiff  mortar  made  either  of  clay,  or  sand,  with  about  i^th 
in  bulk  of  lime.  Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  di- 
rectly against  the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone,  or  fascines  may 
be  laid  m  to  a  suitable  depth  back  from  the  wall  for  the  same 
purpose.  The precautio7i^  however^  of  allowing  the  mortar 
to  setjirmly  before  forming  the  embankmetit^shovM  never  be 
oialtted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urqenoy^  and  tlien  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  should  be  arranged  with  peculiar  care, 
to  prevent  disjunction  along  any  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

487.  Walls  built  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  water  should  be 
regulated  in  form  and  dimensions  like  the  retaining  walls  of 
embankments.  The  buoyant  effort  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the 
wall,  whenever  the  masonry  is  so  placed  as  to  be  pailfally 
immersed  in  the  water. 
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488.  HeavT  walls,  and  even  those  of  ordinary  dim , 

when  exposed  to  inoieturt),  ehould  be  laid  in  hydraulic  tnort&r. 
Grout  has  been  tned  in  laying  heavy  rubble  walls,  but  witli 
decided  want  of  sucoese,  the  successive  dreuchings  ol  the 
et«iie  causing  the  saud  to  separate  from  the  lime,  leaving 
when  dry  a  weak  porous  mortar.  When  the  stone  is  laid  in 
full  mortar,  grout  may  be  used  with  advantage  over  each 
course,  to  till  any  voids  left  in  the  mass. 

489.  BetOD  haa  frequently  been  used  as  a  filling  between 
the  back  and  facing  of  water-tight  walls ;  it  presents  no  ad- 
vantage over  walls  of  cut,  or  ruhble  stone  laid  in  hydi-aulic 
mortar,  and  causes  unequal  settling  in  the  parts,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  construction. 

490.  When  a  weight,  arising  from  a  maee  of  raasoniy  or 
earth,  rests  upon  two  or  more  isolated  supports,  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  distributed  over  the  apace,  or  hearing  between 
any  two  of  the  supp<)rt8,  may  be  borne  by  a  block  of  stone, 
tenned  a  liiittl,  laid  honzontally  upon  the  supports,  by  a 
combination  of  blocks  termed  v.plat<}-hande,  so  arranged  as  to 
resist,  without  disjunction,  the  pi-essnre  upon  them  ;  or  by  an 
arch. 

48L  IiinteL  Owing  to  the  slight  resistance.of  stone  to  a 
cross  strain,  and  to  shocks,  lintels  of  ordinary  dimensions 
cannot  be  uEed  alone  witli  safety,  for  bearings  over  live  or 
aix  feet  I'or  wider  l)earings,  a  slight  bi-ick  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  bearing  above  tlie  lintel,  and  thus  relieves  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  parts  above. 

482.  Plate-bande.  The  plate-bande  is  a  combination  of 
blwks  cut  ill  the  forni  of  tnuicated  wedges.  Fixim  tlie  form 
of  the  blm:ks,  tlie  pressure  thrown  upon  them  causes  a  lateral 
pressure  which  must  be  sustained  either  by  the  suppoils,  or 
h^  some  other  arrangement  (Fig.  Ti.), 


The  plate-bande  should  be  used  only  for  narrow  bearings, 
as  the  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  at  the  acute  angles  are  liable 
to  splinter  from  the  pressure.  If  the  bearing  exceeds  10 
feet,  tlie  plate-baude  aliould  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
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l»y  a  brick  arch  above  it.  Additional  meane  of  BtreiiKtheniiiff 
the  plate-bande  are  eonietimes  used  by  forming  a  broken  joint 
between  the  blouks,  or  by  a  pi-ojectioii  made  on  the  face  of 
one  block  to  tit  into  a  corresponding  indent  in  the  adjacent 
one,  (>!■  by  connecting  tlie  blocks  with  iron  bolfB. 

When,  froin  any  caiiee,  tlie  enpporta  cannot  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  tlie  latttral  pressure  of  the  plate-bande, 
the  exti-eme  biocka  must  be  united  by  au  iron  bar,  termed  a 
tie,  suitably  arranged  to  keep  the  blocks  from  yielding. 

483.  Arches.  The  arch  is  a  combination  of  wedge-ehaped 
blot^ks,  termed  arch  atuneg,  or  vounmira,  truncated  towards 
the  angle  of  the  wedges  by  a  curved  surface  wliich  is  usually 
iiormar  to  tlie  eurfaees  uf  the  joints  between  the  blocks. 
This  inferior  surface  of  the  arch  is  tinned  the  soffit.  The 
ler  or  outer  surface   of    the  arch   is  termed   the  back 
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494.  The  extreme  blocks  of  the  arch  rest  against  lateral 
Bnpix>rtH,  tcnned  abutments,  which  sustain  both  the  vertiual 
pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arch  st^mes,  and  the 
weight  of  whatever  lies  upon  tLem  ;  also  the  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  arch. 

495.  tn  a  range,  or  series  of  arches  placed  side  by  side, 
tlie  extreme  supports  are  tenned  tlie  abutments,  the  intcnne- 
diate  supports  wliich  sustain  the  intermediate  arches  and  tlw 
halves  i>r  the  two  extreme  ones  are  termed  ^w^-^-s.  When  tho 
8i?.e  of  the  arches  is  the  same,  and  their  springing  lines  are 
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in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  piers  receive  no  other  pres- 
sure but  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arches. 

496.  Arches  are  classified,  irom  the  form  of  the  soffit,  into 
cylindrical^  conical^  conoidalj  warped^  annidat',  joined,  clois- 
tered^ and  domes.  They  are  also  termed  rights  oblique^  or 
askew^  and  rampant^  from  their  direction  with  respect  to  a 
vertical,  or  horizontal  plane. 

497.  Cylindrieal,  groined  and  cloistered  arches  are  formed  by 
tJie  intersections  ot  two  or  more  cylindrical  arches.  The 
span  of  the  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  is  the  same 
in  each.  The  axes  of  the  cylindere  will  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  they  may  intersect  under  any  angle. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  74)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
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Fig.  74 — Bepreaents  the  plan  of  the  aofflt 
and  the  right  seotionB  M  and  N  of  thecyl- 
inden  fonaing  a  groined  arch. 

a(L,  pillam  tmpporting  the  arch. 

be,  groinR  of  the  mffit 

OTtK,  mn^  edges  of  couning  joints.         4 

A,.key-Rtone  of  the  two  arches  formed  of 
one  block. 

Bf  B,  groin  stones  of  one  block  below  the 
key-stone  forming  a  part  of  each  arch. 


portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  under  the  other  and  be- 
tween their  common  cui-ves  of  intersection ;  thus  forming  a 
projecting,  or  salient  edaje  on  the  soffit  along  these  curves. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Fig.  75)  is  formed  by  i-emoving  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  .the  other  and  ex- 
terior to  their  common  intereection,  f oi-ming  thus  re-entering 
angles  along  the  same  lines. 

498.  The  planes  of  the  joints  in  both  of  these  arches  are 

? laced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  simple  cylindrical  arch, 
'he  inner  edges  of  the  corresponding  course  of  voussoirs  in 
each  arch  are  placed  in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders.  The  portions  of  the  soffit  in  each  cyl- 
inder, corresponding  to  each  course  of  voussoirs,  which  form 
either  the  groin  in  the  one  case,  or  the  re-entering  angle  in 
the  other,  are  cut  from  a  single  stone,  to  present  no  joint 
along  the  common  intersection  of  the  arclies,  and  to  give 
them  a  firmer  bond. 
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499.  When  the  ppans  at  the  two  ends  ni  an  arch  are  un- 
equal, hilt  the  rise  is  the  aamc,  then  the  soflit  of  the  8rch  is 
made  of  a  ttonoidal  Biirface.  Tlie  cni'\es  of  right  sectiim  at 
the  twd  ends  may  he  of  any  figure,  hut  ai-e  nsnally  taten 
from  6ome  variety  of  tho  elliptif^I,  or  oval  curves.  The 
Boffit  is  formed  bv  moving  a  line  upon  the  two  curves,  and 
parallel  to  tlie  plane  containing  their  6i>ans 

The  conoidal  arth  belongs  to  the  claes  with  warped  boffita. 
A  variety  of  warped  snrfawB  may  be  need  for  Boffita  accord- 
ing to  circnmstances ;  the  jointB  and  the  bond  depending  on 
the  generation  of  the  surface. 

fiOO.  In  flrranging  tlie  joints  in  conoidal  arches,  the  heading 
joints  are  contained  in  planes  per{>end:ciitnr  to  the  axis  of 
the  arch.  The  coursing  joints  are  alfti  foiiued  of  plane  snr- 
faces,  60  arranged  that  tlia portion  of  the  joint  con-eBponding 
to  each  block  is  formed  by  a  plane  normal  to  the  conoid  at 
tlie  middle  point  of  the  lower  edee  of  the  blo<rk.  In  this  way 
the  joints  of  the  string  conrse  will  not  be  formed  of  contin- 
iions  snrfeces.  To  make  them  so,  it  would  lie  necessary  to 
ft\xB  tliom  the  form  of  waiped  snrfaces,  which  present  more 
difiiculty  in  their  mechanical  execution,  and  not  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  method  just  explained  to  comjiensate  for 
having  them  continuous. 

60L  The  annular  arch  is  foimed  hy  reiolviiig  the  plane  of 
a  scmi-eircle.  or  semi-oval,  or  otlier  carve,  about  a  line  drawn 
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without  the  figure  and  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  arch  (Fig. 
76).  One  series  of  joints  in  this  arch  will  be  formed  by 
conical  surfaces  passing  through  the  inner  edges  of  the 
stones  which  correspond  to  the  string  courses  ;  and  the  other 
series  will  be  planes  passed  through  the  axis  about  which  the 
semi-circle  is  revolved.  Tliis  last  series  should  break  joints 
with  each  other. 


y 


Plff.  76— Repr©- 
■cnt«  a  plan  M  of 
the  abutrat'iilA  A 
and  B/  and  tho 
potnt  C  of  an  an- 
nular arch. 

N,  riirhl  aoctlon 
of  tho  arch. 

Oy  pumtion  of 
vertical  axis 
aronnd  which 
the  section  N  is 
revolved. 
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502.  The  sofiit  of  a  dome  is  usually  formed  by  revolving 
the  quadrant  of  one  of  the  usual  curves  of  cylindrical  arches 
around  the  rise  of  the  curve ;  or  else  by  revolving  the  semi- 
curve  about  the  line  of  the  span,  and  taking  the  half  of  the 
surface  thus  generated  for  the  soffit  of  the  dome.  In  the 
firet  of  these  cases  the  horizontal  section  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  line  will  be  a  circle ;  in  the  second  the  entire  curve 
of  the  semi-curve  by  which  the  soffit  is  generated.  The  plan 
of  domes  may  alst»  be  of  regular  polygonal  figures,  in  which 
case  the  soffit  will  be  a  polygonal-cloistered  arch  formed  of 
equal  sec-tions  of  cylinders  (rig.  77).  The  joints  and  the 
bond  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  arches.  ; 

503.  The  vou88oii*s  which  fonn  the  ring  course  of  the 
heads,  in  ordinary  cylindrical  arches,  are  usually  terminated 
by  plane  surfaces  at  top  and  on  the  sides,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  them  with  the  horizontal  coui-ses  of  the  head  which 
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lie  sb<>\  e  and  on  each  side  of  the  arch  (Fige.  78  and  79). 
Tluseiuiiiection  may  lie  ari-au^ed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  two 
points  ti)  lie  kept  in  view  are,  to  form  a  good  bond  between 
the  voiiesoire  and  hoiizoutal  coureeB,  and  to  give  s  pleaaiug 


arehitectnral  effect  by  the  arranfrement.  This  connection 
should  always  give  a  symmetrical  appearance  to  the  halves  of 
the  strnctnre  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  To  effect  these 
several  objects  it  may  be  necessarj',  in  cases  of  oval  arches,  to 
make  the  breadth  of  the  voussoirs  unequal,  dJnunishing 
usually  those  near  the  fipringing  lines. 

504,  In  small  arches  the  voiissoii-s  near  the  springing  line 
are  so  cut  as  to  form  a  part  tlso  of  the  horizontal  course  (see 
Fig.  78),  forming  what  is  termed  an  elhnw  joint.  This  plan 
is  objectionable,  b"tJi  because  thei-e  is  a  waste  of  material  iii 
forming  a  joint  of  this  kind,  and  the  stone  is  liable  to  cra«k 
when  the  arch  settles. 

505.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  voussoirB  should  be 
determined    both  by  geometrical  drawings  and    numerical 
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calculation,  whenever  the  arch  ia  important,  or  presents  any 
complication  of  form.  The  drawings  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine  the  parts 
with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings  giving  the 
parts  in  their  tnie  size  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  tjie  mason. 
To  make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall,  or 
a  firm  horizontal  area  may  be  prepared,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  to  receive  a  thin  smootn  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  drawing  may  be  made  on  this  surface  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  describing  the  curve  either  by  points  f n)m  its  calcu- 
lated abscissas  and  ordinates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular 
arcs,  by  using  the  ordinary  instrument  for  describing  such 
arcs  when  the  centres  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  prepared 
surface.  In  ovals  the  positions  of  the  extreme  radii  snould  be 
accurately  drawn  either  from  calculation,  or  construction. 
To  construct  the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  do  not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of 
about  one  foot  may  be  set  off  on  each  side  of  the  point 
through  which  the  normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of 
the  wnole  arc,  thus  set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  pei-pendicular. 
This  construction  will  generally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
practical  result  for  elliptical  and  other  curves  of  a  large  size. 

506.  The  masonry  of  arches  may  be  either  of  dressed  stone, 
nibble,  or  brick.  *  '    ^ 

In  wide  spans,  particularly  for  oval  and  other  flat  arches, 
cut  stone  should  al<jne  be  used.  The  joints  should  be  dressed 
with  extreme  accuracy.  As  the  voussoirs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  framing  of  timber,  termed  a  centre^  until  the 
arch  is  completed,  and  as  this  structure  is  liable  to  yield,  both 
from  the  elasticitj'  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  frame,  an  allowance  for  the  settling  in  the  arch,  arising 
f  i-oni  these  causes,  is  sometimes  made,  in  cutting  the  joints  of 
the  voussoirs /a/^^,  that  is,  not  according  to  the  true  position 
of  the  normal,  but  from  the  supposed  position  the  joints  will 
take  when  the  arch  has  settled  thoroughly.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  into  perfect  contact 
when  the  arch  has  assumed  its  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  thus  prevent  the  voussoirs  from  breaking  by  unequal 
pressures  on  their  coursing  joints.  This  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  will  generally  be  better  to  cut  the 
joints  true,  and  guard  against  settling  and  its  effects  by  giving 
g:reat  stiffness  to  the  centres,  and  by  placing  between  the 
joints  of  those  voussoirs,  where  the  principal  movement  takes 
place  in  arches,  sheets  of  lead  suitably  hammered  to  fit  the 
joint  and  yield  to  any  pressure. 
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607.  The  manner  of  layingtlievoussoirs  demands  pecnliai 
care,  particularly  in  those  which  form  the  httadB  of  tne  arch. 
The  iweitiona  of  the  inner  edces  of  the  vonsaoire  are  detep 
mined  by  fixed  lines,  marked  on  the  abutments,  or  some 
other  immovable  object,  and  the  calculated  dietancee  of  the 
edges  from  these  lines.  These  distances  can  be  readil3'set 
oft  by  means  of  the  level  and  phimb-line.  The  angle  of  each 
joint  can  be  fixed  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  connected  with  a 
plumb-line,  on  which  the  position  of  each  joint  is  marked. 

508.  Brick  may  be  used  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cut 
Btone,  foi'  arches  of  considerable  size.  When  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  arch  exceeds  a  brick  and  a  half,  tlie  bond  from  the 
soffit  outward  presents  some  difficulties.  If  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  concentric  layers,  or  shells,  a  continuous  joint  will  be 
formed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  soffit,  which  will  proba- 
bly yield  when  the  arch  settles,  causing  the  shells  to  separate 
(Fig.  80).     If  the  bricks  are  laid  like  ordinary  string  oouisea, 


forming  continnoas  joints  from  the  soffit  outward,  these  jointB, 
from  the  form  of  the  bricks,  will  be  very  open  at  the  back, 
and,  fi-om  the  yielding  of  tiie  mortar,  the  arch  will  be  liable 
to  injury  in  settling  from  tins  cause.  To  obviate  both  of  these 
defects,  the  arch  may  be  built  partly  by  the  first  plan  and 
partly  by  the  second,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  shells  and  Afoy.''*. 
The  crown,  or  key  of  the  arch  should  be  laid  in  a  block,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  the  block  by  two  bricks  for  each 
oourse  from  the  soffit  outward.  These  bricks  should  be  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  be  well  wedged  with  pieces  of  thiu 
hard  slate  betweeu  tlie  joints. 
B09.  When  a  iombination  of  brick  and  cat  stone  ie  nsed,  the 


ring  courses  of  the  heads,  with  some  intermediate  ring  courses, 
the  bottom  string  courses,  the  keystone  course,  and  a  few  in- 
termediate string  courses,  are  made  of  cut  stone  (Fig.  81),  the 
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intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  brick 
portions  of  the  soffit  may,  if  necessary,  be  thrown  within  the 
stone  portions,  forming  plain  caissons. 

510.  The  centres  of  large  arches  shonld  not  be  struck  until 
the  whole  of  the  mortar  has  set  firmly.  After  the  centres 
are  stnick,  the  arch  is  allowed  to  assume  its  permanent  state 
of  equilibrium,  before  any  of  tlie  stiperatructure  is  laid. 

511.  When  the  heads  oi  the  arch  form  a  part  of  an  exterior 
surface,  as  the  faces  of  a  wall,  or  the  outer  portions  of  a 
bridge,  the  voussoirs  of  the  head  ring  uotiraes  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  courses,  as  has  been  explained  ;  the  top 
surface  of  the  voussoirs  of  the  intermediate  ring  courses  are 
nsually  left  in  a  roughly  dressed  state  to  receive  the  courses 
of  masoni-y  termed  the  capping  (see  Fig.  81),  which  rests 
npon  the  arch  between  tlie  walls  of  the  head.  Before  laying 
the  capping,  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  snonid  be  carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are 
found  to  be  open  from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should 
be  filled  up  with  soft^tempered  mortar,  and  by  driving  in 
pieces  of  hard  slate.  The  capping  may  be  variously  formed 
of  rubble,  brick,  or  beton.  Where  the  arches  are  exposed  to 
the  filtraUon  of  rain  water,  as  in  those  used  for  bridges  and 
the  casemates  of  fortifications,  the  capping  should  be  or  beton 
laid  in  layers,  and  well  rammed,  with  the  usual  precautions 
for  obtainmg  a  solid  homogeneous  moss. 

512.  The  difficulty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  of 
masonry  has  led  engineers,  within  a  few  years  back,  to  try  a 
coating  of  asphalts  npon  the  snrface  of  I>eton.    The  surface 
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of  the  beton  capping  is  made  nniform  and  smooth  by  the 
trowel,  or  float,  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  asphalte  is  laid.  Asphalte  is  usually  laid  on  iu 
two  layers.  Before  applying  the  firet,  the  surface  of  the 
beton  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust,  and  receive  a 
coating  of  mineral  tar  applied  hot  with  a  swab.  This  appli- 
cation of  hot  mineral  tar  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  layers  of  asphalte  wliich,  when  present, 
erniit  the  water  to  percolate  through  tlie  masonry.  The  first 
ayer  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  in  squares,  or  thin  blocks,  care 
being  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  edges  of 
the  squares  by  pouring  the  hot  liquid  along  them  in  forming 
each  new  one.  The  surface  of  tlie  first  laver  is  made  uni- 
form,  and  rubbed  until  it  becomes  smcK^th  and  hard  with  an 
ordinary  wooden  float  In  laying  the  second  layer,  tlie  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  for  the  fii-st,  the  squares  breaking 
joints  with  those  of  the  first.  Fine  sand  is  strewed  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  layer,  and  pressed  into  the  asphalte  before 
it  becomes  hard. 

Coverings  of  asphalte  have  been  used  both  in  Europe  and 
in  our  military  structures  for  some  years  back  with  decided 
success.  There  have  been  failures,  in  some  instances,  arising 
in  all  probability  either  from  using  a  bad  material,  or  from 
some  fault  of  workmanship. 

513.  In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges,  or  case- 
mates, the  capping  of  each  arch  is  shaped  with  two  inclined 
surfaces,  like  a  common  roof.  The  bottoms  of  these  surface?*, 
by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed  either  of 
iron  pipes,  or  of  vertical  openings  made  througli  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  which  communicate  with  horizontal  covered 
drains.  A  small  arch  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  a  man  to 
examine  its  interior,  or  a  square  culvert,  is  formed  over  the 
gutter.  When  the  spaces  between  the  head  walls  above  the 
capping  is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  running 
from  the  top,  or  ri//ffe  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into  the 
main  gutter  drain,  should  be  fonnedof  brick.  They  may  be 
best  made  by  using  dry  brick  laid  flat,  and  with  intervals  left 
for  the  drains,  these  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry 
brick  with  the  joints  in  some  degree  open.  The  earth  is  filled 
in  upon  the  upper  course  of  bricks,  which  should  be  so  laid 
as  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 

514.  From  observations  taken  on  the  manner  in  which 
large  cylindrical  arches  settle,  and  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  it  appeal's  that  in  all  cases  of  arches  where  the 
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rise  IS  equal  to  or  less  than  the  half  span  they  yield  (Fig.  82) 
by  the  crown  of  the  arch  falling  inward,  and  thrusting  out- 
ward the  jower  portions,  presenting  five  joints  of  rupture, 
one  at  the  keystone,  one  on  each  side  of  it  which  limit  the 
portions  that  fall  inward,  and  one  on  each  side  near  the 
springins^  lines  which  limit  the  parts  thrust  outward.     In 


Fig.  83— Repreaenta  fhe  manner  In  which  flat  archea 

yield  by  ruptare. 
o,  joint  of  mpture  at  the  key«ton^ 
m,  m,  joincfl  of  rupture  beiow  the  kejrRtoneu 
n^  n,  joints  of  ruptare  at  springing  \inen. 


Eointed  arches,  or  those  in  which  the  rise  is  greater  than  the 
alf  span,  the  tendency  to  yielding  is,  in  some  cases,  differ- 
ent; here  the  lower  parts  may  fall  inward  (Fig.  83),  and 
thrust  upward  and  outward  the  parts  near  the  crown. 


Fig.  S^-Repreflcnts  the  manner  in  which  pointed 

archeff  may  yield. 
The  lecten  refer  to  same  points  as  in  Fig.  BSL 


The  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
to  the  joint  of  rupture  makes  with  a  vertical  line  is  called 
the  anffle  of  rupture.  Thi^  tei-m  is  also  used  when  the  arch 
is  stable,  or  when  there  is  no  joint  of  rupture,  in  which  case 
it  refers  to  that  point  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  rotate.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  arch  near  the  crown  which  wuU  cause  the 
greatest  thrust  or  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown.  This 
thrust  tends  to  crush  the  v<ni88oir8  at  the  crown,  and  also  to 
overturn  the  abutments  about  some  outer  joint.  The  thrust 
is  rarely  suflicient  to  crush  ordinary  stone.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  failure  is  by  rupturing,  or  turning  about  a  joint 
In  very  thick  arches  rupture  may  take  place  from  slipping 
on  the  joints. 

515.  The  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone  vary  in 
arches  of  different  thicknesses  and  forms,  and  in  the  same 
arch  with  the  weight  it  sustains. 

516.  The  problem  for  finding  the  joints  of  rupture  by  cal- 
culation, and  the  consequent  thickness  of  the  abutments  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  arch  from  yielding,  has  been  solved 

17 
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by  a  rnimber  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  the  eqnilibrinm  of 
arches,  and  tables  for  cflFecting  the  necessary  numerical  cal- 
culations have  been  drawn  up  from  tlieir  results,  to  abridge 
the  labor  in  each  case. 

517.  In  cloistei-ed  arches  the  abutments  may  be  less  than 
in  an  ordinary  cylindrical  arch  of  the  same  length ;  and  in 
groined  arches,  in  calculating  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
abutments,  the  counter  resistance  offered  by  the  weiglit  of 
one  portion  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  other,  must  be  takeri 
into  consideration. 

518.  When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  edifices,  require  to 
be  of  considerable  height,  and  therefore  would  demand  ex- 
traordinary thickness,  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  their 
weight  made  in  carrying  them  up  above  the  imposts  like  tlie 
hatttements  and  pifinad^  in  Gothic  architecture  ;  by  adding 
to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses,  termed  flying 
buttresses ,'  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  connecting  the  voussoirs 
near  the  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone.  Tie-rods  are 
evidently  the  safest  expedient.  The  employment  of  these 
different  expedients,  their  forms  and  dimensions,  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  stnicture  and  the  kind  of  arch.  The 
iron  tie,  for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except  in 
the  plate-bande,  or  in  very  flat  segment  arches,  and  wherever 
its  appearance  would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must 
be  tried. 

Circular  rings  of  iron  have  been  used  to  strengthen  the 
abutments  of  domes,  by  confining  the  lower  coui'ses  of  the 
dome  and  relieving  the  abutment  xrom  the  thrust. 

519.  In  a  range  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  piers  will 
have  to  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
horizontal  thrust  of  Uie  arches.  In  arranging  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  piers  this  inequality  ot  thrust  must  be 
estimated  for,  taking  also  into  considemtion  the  position  of 
the  iini>o8ts  of  the  unequal  arches. 

520.  Precautions  against  Settling.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  masonry, 
is  that  of  preventing  unequal  settling  in  parts  which  require 
to  be  connected  but  sustain  unequal  weights,  and  the  conse- 
quent rnptures  in  the  masses  arising  from  this  cause.  To 
obviate  this  difiiculty  requires  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  no 
small  degree  of  practical  tact.  Several  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  from  un- 
equal settling.  Walls  sustaining  heavy  vertical  pressures 
should  be  built  up  uniformly,  and  with  great  attention  to  the 
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bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  courses.  The  materials  should 
be  uniform  in  quality  and  size ;  hydraulic  moi-tar  should 
alone  be  used  ;  and  the  permanent  weight  not  be  laid  on  the 
wall  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  As  a  faither 
precaution,  when  pi-acticiable,  a  trial  weight  may  be  laid  upon 
the  wall  before  loading  it  with  the  permanent  one. 

Where  the  heads  of  arches  are  built  into  a  wall,  particularly 
if  they  ai^e  designed  to  bear  a  heavy  permanent  weight,  as 
an  embankment  of  earth,  the  wall  should  not  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  imposts  of  the  arches  until  the  settling  of  the 
latter  has  reached  its  iinal  term ;  and  as  there  will  be  danger 
of  disjunction  between  the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  wall  at 
the  head,  from  the  same  cause,  these  should  be  carried  up  in- 
dependently, but  so  arranged  that  their  after-union  may  be 
conveniently  effected.  It  would  moreover  be  always  well  to 
suspend  the  building  of  the  arches  until  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  piers  are  finished,  and  not  to  place  the 
permanent  weight  upon  the  arches  until  the  season  following 
their  completion, 

521.  Pointing.  The  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  surfaces 
of  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  of  the  best  hydmu- 
lic  lime,  or  cement,  and  as  this  part  of  the  joint  always 
requii-es  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  usually  filled,  or  as 
it  is  termed  pointedy  some  time  after  the  other  work  is  finish- 
ed. The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  a  dis- 
puted subject  among  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while 
the  mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  green^  and  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  and 
better  plan.  The  mortar  for  pointing  should  be  poor,  that  is, 
have  rather  an  excess  of  sana  ;  the  sand  should  be  of  a  fine 
uniform  grain,  and  but  little  water  be  used  in  temperyig  the 
mortar.  JJefore  applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  scraping  and  brushing  out  the  loose  matter, 
and  then  be  well  moistened.  The  mortar  is  applied  with  a 
suitable  tool  for  pressing  it  into  the  joint,  and  its  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  among  our 
military  engineers  is  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  for  calking  in 
applying  pointing ;  to  calk  the  joint  with  the  mortar  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing  until  it  be- 
comes hard.  To  ohtmn  pointing  that  loiU  wxtliBtand  the 
vidssitvdea  of  our  climate  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  huUder^s  art.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
stone  either  causes  the  pointing  to  crack,  or  else  to  separate 
from  the*  stone,  and  the  surface  water  penetrating  into  the 
cracks  thus  made,  when  acted  upon  by  frost,  throws  out  the 
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pointing.  Some  hare  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  giving 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  pointing  such  a  shape,  and  bo  arranging  it 
M'ith  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  forming  the  joint 
that  the  water  shall  trickle  over  the  pointing  without  enter- 
ing the  crack,  wliich  is  usually  between  the  bed  of  the  stone 
and  the  pointing. 

522.  The  term  jla%h  pointina  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar  laid  over  the  face  or  back  of  a 
wall,  to  preserve  either  the  mortar  joints,  or  the  stone  itself, 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  or  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mortar  for  flash  pointing  should  also  be  made  poor,  and  when 
it  is  used  as  a  stucco  to  protect  masonry  from  atmospheric 
action,  it  should  be  made  of  coarse  sand,  and  be  applied  in  a 
single  uniform  coat  over  the  surface,  which  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  stuccx)  by  having  the  joints  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  and  loose  mortar,  and  being  well  moistened* 

Xo  pointing  of  mortar  has  been  round  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  M-eather  in  our  climate  on  a  long  line  of  coping. 
Within  a  few  years  a  pointing  of  asphalte  has  been  tried  on 
some  of  our  military  works,  and  has  given  thus  far  promise 
of  a  successful  issue. 

523.  Stucco  exposed  to  weather  is  sometimes  covered  with 
paint,  or  other  mixtures,  to  give  it  durability.  Coal  tar  has 
been  tried,  but  without  success  in  our  climate.  M.  Raucourt 
de  Charloville,  in  his  work  Traite  des  Mortiera^  gives  the 
following  compositions  for  protecting  exposed  stuccoes,  which 
he  states  to  succeed  well  in  all  climates.  For  imjwrtant  work, 
three  parts  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  litharge,  and  one  part  of  wax.  For  common  works,  one 
part  of  linseed  oil,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  litharge,  and 
two  or.three  parts  of  resin. 

The  surfaces  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  applying  the 
compositions,  which  should  be  laid  on  hot  with  a  bnish. 

524.  Repcdrs  of  Masonry.  In  effecting  repairs  in  mason- 
ry, when  new  work  is  to  be  connected  wim  old,  the  mortar 
of  the  old  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured along  the  surface  where  the  junction  is  effected,  and 
the  surface  thoroughly  wet.  The  bond  and  other  arrange- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  tne 
surfaces  connected  should  be  fitted  as  accurately  as  practical 
ble,  so  that  by  using  but  little  mortar,  no  disunion  may  take 
place  from  settling. 

525.  An  expedient,  very  fertile  in  its  applications  to  hy- 
di-aulic  constructions,  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  among 
the  French  engineers,  for  stopping  leaks  in  walls  and  renew- 
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ing  the  beds  of  foundations  which  have  yielded,  or  have  been 
otlierwiee  removed  by  the  action  of  water.     It  conftJBts  in  in- 

t'ecting  Jiydrauliu  ueiiieiit  intx)  the  parts  to  be  ijllud,  thi-ough 
loles  drilled  through  the  uiasoiiry,  by  nieaiis  of  a  strong  sy- 
i-inge.  The  iuetruiiieuts  used  foi-  this  purpose  (Fig,  83  a)  are 
usually  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron  ;  the  bore  uniform, 
except  at  the  end,  which  is  terminated  with  a  nozle  of  the 
nsual  conical  form ;  the  piston  is  of  wood,  and  is  driven  down 
by  a  heavy  mallet.  In  nsiug  the  syringe,  it  is  adjusted  to 
the  hole ;  the  hydraulic  cement  in  a  seim-fluid  state  poui-ed 


into  it;  a  wad  of  tow,  or  a  disk  of  leather  being  introduced 
on  top  before  inserting  the  piston.  The  cement  ia  forced  in 
by  repeated  blown  on  the  piston. 

'526.  A  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  fine  sand  has  been 
used  for  .the  samp  purpose  ;  the  lime  being  ground  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  and  used  before  slaking,  in  order  that  by  the  in- 
crease of  volume  which  takes  place  from  slaking,  it  might  fill 
more  wtmpactly  all  interior  voids.  The  use  of  unslaked  lime 
has  i-eireived  se\'eral  ingenious  applications  of  this  character  ; 
its  after  expansion  may  prove  injurious  when  confined.  The 
use  of  sand  in  mortar  for  injections  has  by  some  engineere 
been  condemned,  as  from  the  state  of  fluidity  in  which  the 
mortar  must  be  used,  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe, 
and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  ma>-s. 

527.  Efl^cts  of  Temperature  on  Masonry.  Frost  is  the 
most  powerful  de8tucti^■e  agent  against  which  the  enginceer 
has  to  guard   in  constructions  of  masonry.      During  severe 
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wintere  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  coinitry,  it  has  t>eeii  as- 
eertained,  by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth 
in  contact  with  walls  to  depths  exceeding  ten  feet ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  uhj  ever}' 
practicable  means  to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  con- 
tact with  masonry,  to  whatever  depths  the  foundations  may 
be  sunk  below  the  surface;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  accidents  of  the  most  serious  natin'e  may  ha])pen  to  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  water  crollects  in 
any  quantity  in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  l)e 
necessarv  to  make  binall  covered  dmins'  under  them  to  con- 
vey it  ofi,  and  to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  the 
sides  of  the  foundations  and  the  surrounding  earth  to  give  it 
a  free  downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  that  mortar 
which  is  exvoned  to  the  action  of  frost  before  it  has  sefy  irill 
he  sf*  imtch  damaged  as  to  imjniir  entirely  its  ].>r(tperti€8. 
This  fact  places  in  a  stnniger  light  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked, on  the  neccjisitv  of  lavinir  the  foundations  and  the 
structure  resting?  on  them  in  hvdiaulic  mortar,  to  a  heiOTt  oi 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  for,  although  the  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  prote*-ted  from  the  a(;tion  of  the 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  parts  inuncdiately  above 
would  be  exposed  to  it,  and  as  those  ])arts  attract  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  the  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  would 
not  set  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  heavy  walls  the  mortar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be  se- 
cured from  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  mas<niry  of  this  char- 
acter might  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  commences ; 
but  still  in  all  important  works  it  will  be  by  far  the  safer 
•  coui-se  to  susj>end  the  construction  of  masonry  several  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  frost. 

During  the  heats  of  sunnner,  the  mortar  is  injured  by  a 
too  rapid  drying.  To  prevent  this  the  stone,  or  brick,  should 
be  thoroughly  im^isteiwd  before  being  laid  :  and  nftencanf^^ 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot^  the  masonry  shinihi  be  h^H  wet  until 
the  mA)rtar  gives  imiicatiofis  of  setting.  The  top  course  should 
always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  on  quitting  their 
work  for  any  short  period  during  very  warm  weather. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  high  or  low  temperatui-e  on  mor- 
tar in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union  between  the  ])article8  of  the 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other  the  same  arises  from  the 
water  being  rapidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
when  it  has  set  is  weak  and  pulverulent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRAIOKO. 

528.  FRAHma  is  the  art  of  arranging  beanas  of  eolid  mate- 
rials for  the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  in 
structures,  h.  frame  is  any  arrangement  of  beams  made  for 
sustainino;  strains. 

529.  That  branch  of  framing  which  relates  to  the  combina- 
tions of  beams  of  timber  is  denominated  Carpentry. 

530.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  materials  in  common 
nse  for  frames,  as  they  are  equally  suitable  to  resist  the  vari- 
ous strains  to  be  met  with  in  structures.  Iron,  independently 
of  offering  greater  resistance  to  strains  than  timber,  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  being  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
most  suitable  forms  for  strength  without  injury  to  the  mate- 
rial ;  while  timber,  if  wrought  into  the  best  forms  for  the 
object  in  view,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  injured  in 
sti-ength. 

531.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  framing  is  to  give,  by  a 
suitable  combination  of  beams,  the  requisite  degree  of  strength 
and  stiffn(*s  demanded  by  tlie  character  of  tlie  structure, 
united  with  a  lightness  and  an  econonn'  of  material  of  which 
an  arrangement  of 'a  massive  kind  is  not  susceptible.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  beams  of  the  frame  must  be  of  such  forms, 
and  be  so  combined  that  they  shall  not  only  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  efforts  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  shall 
not  change  their  relative  positions  fi'om  the  effect  of  these 
eff(»rt8. 

532.  The  forms  of  the  beams  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  material  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  it 
may  «be  subjected,  whether  of  tension,  compression,  or  a  cross 
strain. 

533.  The  general  shape  given  to  the  frame,  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  beams  for  this  purj)ose,  will  depend  upon 
the  object  of  the  frame  and  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts 
act  upon  it. 

In  frames  of  timber,  for  example,  the  cross  sections  of  each 
beam  are  generally  uniform  throughout,  these  sections  being 
either  circular,  or  rectangular,  as  these  are  the  only  simple 
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forms  which  a  beam  can  receive  without  injury  to  its  strengtih, 
In  frames  of  cast-iron,  each  beam  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
suitable  form  for  thestrength  required,  considering  the  econo- 
my of  the  material. 

534.  In  combining  the  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  frame,  the  parts  which  compose  it  must,  as 
far  as  practicable,  present  triangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
triangles  beins^  formed  of  a  single  beam  ;  the  connection  of 
the  beams  at  the  angular  points,  termed  the  joints^  being  so 
arranged  that  no  yielding  can  take  place.  In  all  combina- 
tions, therefore,  in  which  the  principal  beams  form  poly<j:onal 
figures,  secondary  beams  must  be  added,  either  in  the  airec- 
tions  of  the  diagonals  of  the  j)olygon,  or  so  as  to  connect  ea(Ji 
pair  of  beams  forming  an  angle  of  the  polygon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  change  of  form  of  the  figure,  ana  of 
giving  the  frame  the  requisite  stiffness.  These  secondary 
pieces  receive  the  genei*al  appellation  of  bracea.  When  they 
sustain  a  strain  of  compression  they  are  termed  abnits  ^  when 
one  of  extension,  tie^. 

535.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  a  frame  is  to  transmit  the 
strain  it  directly  receives  to  firm  points  of  support,  the  beams 
of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  so  combined  that  this  may 
be  done  in  the  way  which  shall  have  the  least  tendency  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  to  fracture  the  beams. 

536.  The  points  of  support  of  a  frame  may  be  eitlier 
above  or  below  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  franie  will  con- 
sist of  a  suspended  system,  in  which  the  polygon  will  assume 
a  position  of  stable  equilibrium,,  its  sides  being  subjected  to  a 
strain  of  extension.  In  the  latter  case  the  frame,  if  of  a 
polj'gonal  fonn,  must  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  already 
enumerated,  in  order  that  its  state  of  equilibrium  shall  be 
stable. 

537.  The  object  of  the  structure  will  necessarily  decide 
tlie  general  shape  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  strains  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  frames  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  nsual 
structures  will  be  the  best  course  for  illustrating  both  the 
preceding  general  principles  and  the  more  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  the  beams  and  joints. 

538.  Frames  fbr  Cross  Strains.  The  parts  of  a  f i-ame 
which  receive  a  cross  strain  may  be  horizcmtal,  as  the  beams, 
or  joists  of  a  floor;  or  inclined,  as  the  beams,  or  rafters 
which  form  the  inclined  si  'ajs  of  the  frame  of  a  roof.  The 
pressure  producing  the  cross  strain  may  either  be  uniformly 
distributed  over  tlie  beams,  as  in  the  cases  just  cited,  or  it 
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may  act  only  at  one  point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  weiglit  laid 
upon  the  beam. 

In  all  of  tliese  cases  the  extremities  of  the  beam  should  be 
firmly  fixed  against  immovable  points  of  support ;  the  longer 
side  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the  beam  shoidd  be  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  strain,  as  this  is  the  best  position 
for  strength. 

If  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the  hear- 
ing^ be  not  great,  the  framing  may  consist  simply  of  a  row 
of  parallel  beams  of  such  dimensions,  and  placed  so  far  asun 
der  as  tiie  strain  borne  may  require.     Wnen  the  beams  are 


Fig.  84— Repru«ent8  %  croes  section  of  horlflODCal  beams  a,  abraoea 
by  diagonal  battens  6. 


narrow,  or  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  considerably  greatei 
than  the  breadth  (Fig.  84),  short  struts  of  battens  may  be 
placed  at  intervals  between  each  pair  of  beams,  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  uniting  the  bottom  of  tne  one  with  the  top  of  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  beams  from  twisting,  or  yielding  late- 
rally. This  also  inci-eases  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  by 
distributing  the  strains. 

539.  When  the  bearing  and  strain  are  so  great  that  a  sin- 
gle beam  will  not  present  sufficient  "Strength  and  stiffness,  a 
combination  of  beams,  termed  a  huilt  heain^  which  may  be 
solid^  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  firmly  connected  together  by  iron  bolts  and  straps 
— or  opeii^  being  formed  of  two  beams,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them,  so  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  that 
a  strain  upon  either  the  upper  or  lower  beam  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  other,  and  the  whole  system  act  under  the  effect 
of  the  strain  like  a  solid  beam. 

540.  Solid  built  Beams.  In  framing  solid  built  beams, 
the  pieces  in  each  course  (Fig.  85)  are  laid  abutting  end  to 


Fig.  85— Represents  a  solid  built  beam 
of  three  oourws,  the  pieces  of  each 
oonrse  breaking  joints  and  confined 
by  iron  hoops. 


end  with  a  square  joint  between  them,  the  courees  breaking 
joints  to  form  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The  courses 
are  firmly  connected  either  by  iron  bolts,  formed  with  a 
screw  and  nut  at  one  end  to  bring  the  courses  into  close  con- 
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tact,  or  else  by  iron  bands  driven  on  tight,  or  by  iron  stirrups 
(Fig.  86)  suitably  arranged  with  screw  ends  and  nuts  for  the 
same  purpose. 


Fig.  66— Bepremnti  an  iron  sdrmp  or  hoop  with  nata  or  fomala 
c  which  confine  the  croae  piooe  of  the  Btirmp  ft. 


When  the  strain  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  courses 
would  be  liable  to  work  loose  and  slide  along  their  joints,  the 
beams  of  the  different  courses  mav  be  made  with  shallow  in- 
dentations  (Figs.  87,  ^"6)^  accurately  fitting  into  each  other ; 
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Flff.  87 — ^Reprencnts  a  solid  bnilt  beam 
of  three  courRG^  ananired  with  in- 
dents  and  oonflned  by  iron  hoope. 


Fig.  86 — Represents  a  rolld  bnilt  beam,  the  top  part  bein^  of  two  pieces  b,  h  which  abnt 

against  a  broad  flat  iron  bolt  a,  termed  a  kiita  boU, 

or  shallow  rectangular  jiotches  (Fig.  89)  may  be  cut  across 
each  beam,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  blocks,  or  ket/s  of 
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Flg.  89— Represents  a  solid  bnilt  beam 
with  keys  b,  b  of  hard  wood  between 
the  courses. 


hard  wood.     The  keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge- 
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Fig.  90 — ^Represents  the  keys  in  the  form  of  double, 
--^folding  wedges  o,  b  let  into  a  shallow  notch 
the  beam  c 


shaped  pieces  (Fig.  90),  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to 
fit  the  notches  more  closely,  and  to  admit  of  being  driven 
tight  upon  any  shrinkage  of  the  woody  fibre. 

The  joints  between  the  courees  may  be  left  slightly  open 
without  impairing  in  an  appreciable  degree  the  strength  of 
the  combination.    This  is  a  good  method  m  beams  expired  q 
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moisture,  as  it  allows  of  evaporation  from  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air  through  the  joints.  Felt,  or  stout  paper  saturated 
with  mineral  tar,  has  beeu  recommended  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  prepared  material  is  so 
phiced  as  to  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the 
whole  is  well  screwed  together. 

541.  Joints.  A  joint  is  the  surface  between  two  pieces 
which  wmie  in  contact  with  each  other^and  which  are  connected 
together.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  joints  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  beams  joined,  and  the  object 
of  the  joint. 

In  all  an'angemcnts  of  joints,  the  axes  of  the  beams  con- 
nected should  lie  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the  strain  upon 
the  frame  acts ;  and  the  combination  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  parts  will  accjurately  iit  when  the  frame  is  put  to- 
gether, and  that  any  portion  may  be  displaced  without  dis- 
connecting the  i-est.  The  simplest  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
object  in  view  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

In  adjusting  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  any  settling  in  the  frame  which  may  arise  either 
from  the  shriiiKing  of  the  timber  in  seasoning  while  in  the 
frame,  or  from  the  fibres  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  strain. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  sufficient  play  in  the  joints  when  the 
frame  is  first  set  up,  to  admit  of  tlie  parts  coming  into  per- 
fect contact  when  the  frame  has  attained  its  final  settling. 
Joints  formed  of  plane  surfaces  present  more  difficulty  in 
this  respect  than  curved  joints,  as  the  bearing  surfaces  in  the 
latter  case  will  remain  in  contact  should  any  slight  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  beams  from  settling; 
whereas  in  the  former  a  slight  settling  might  cause  the  strains 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  corner,  or  ed^e  of  the  joint,  by  which 
the  bearing  surfaces  might  be  cruslied,  and  the  parts  of  the 
framework  wrenched  asunder  from  the  leverage  which  such 
a  circumstance  might  occasion. 

The  surface  of  a  joint  subjected  to  pressure  should  be  as 
great  as  practicable,  to  secure  the  parts  in  contact  from  being 
crushed  by  the  strain ;  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly-per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  strain  to  pi-event  sliding. 

A  thin  plate  of  iron,  or  lead,  may  be  inserted  between  the 
surfaces  of  joints  wheie,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  strain, 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  one  beam  resting  upon  the  face  of  another. 

542,  Folding  wedges,  and  pins,  or  tree-nails^  of  hard  wood, 
are  used  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  joints  finnly  to  their  l)ear« 
ings,  and  retain  the  parts  of  the  frame  in  their  places.    The' 
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wedges  are  riiPerted  into  square  holes,  and  tlie  pins  into  anger- 
holes  made  through  the  parts  connected.  As  tlie  pbject  of 
these  accessories  is  sinipiv  to  bring  the  parts  connected  into 
close  contact,  they  should  be  carefully  driven,  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  strain  that  ini<i:ht  crush  the  fibi^es. 

To  secure  joints  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  bolts,  straps, 
and  hoc»ps  of  wrought  iron  are  used.  These  should  be  placed 
in  the  best  direi:;ti(>n  to  counteract  the  strain  and  prevent  the 
parts  from  separating ;  and  wherever  the  bolts  are  requisite 
they  should  be  inserted  at  those  points  which  will  least  weaken 
the  joint. 

543.  Joints  of  Beams  united  end  to  end.  When  the  axes 
of  the  beams  are  in  the  same  right  line,  tlie  form  of  the  joiiit 
will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  strain.  If  the  sti-ain  is 
one  of  compression,  th^  ends  of  the  beams  may  be* united  by 
a  square  joint  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  the  joint  being 
secm-ed  (i'ig.  yi)  by  four  short  pieces  so  placed  as  to  embi-ace 
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Fig.  91— BepreHenti  the  manner  in  which  the  end  joint  of  two  beams  a  and  b  Ib  fished  or 

aecmed  by  iilde  pieces  c  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  being  fastened  to  the  beams  and 
to  each  other  by  bolts.  *  This  arrani^ement,  termed  Ji^/i in ff  a 
hearUy  is  used  only  for  rough  work.  It  may  also  bo  used 
when  the  strain  is  one  of  extension;  in  which  case  the  short 
pieces  (Fig.  92)  may  be  notched  upon  the  beams,  or  else  keys 
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Fig.  92— Reijreflenta  a  fished  joint  in  which  the  Mde  pieces  c  and  d  are  cither  let  Into  the 

beams  or  secmrvd  by  keys  «,  0. 


of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  shallow  notches  made  in  the  beams 
and  short  pieces,  may  be  employed  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  joint. 

A  joint  termed  a  wf^r/ may  be  used  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going purposes.     This  joint  may  be  formed  either  by  halving 
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Fig.  d^— BepreMDtB  a  acarf  joint  acaired  by  iron  platen  c,  c,  kcyn,  d,  d,  and  bclta, 

the  beams  on  each  other  near  their  ends  (Fig.  93),  and  se- 
cnring  the  joints  by  bolts,  or  straps  ;  or  else  by  so  arranging 
the  ends  oi  the  two  beams  that  each  shall  fit  into  shallow 
triangular  notches  cnt  into  th^  other,  the  joint  being  secured 
by  iron  hoops.  This  last  method  is  employed  for  round 
timber. 

544.  When  beams  united  at  their  ends  are  subjected  to 
a  cross  strain,  a  scarf  joint  is  generally  used,  the  under 
part  of  the  joitit  being  secured  by  an  iron  i)late  confined 
to  the  beams  by  bolts.  The  scarf  for  this  pui-pose  may 
be  formed  simply  by  halving  the  beams  near  their  ends ; 
but  a  more  usual  and  better  form  (Fig.  94)  is   to  make 


Fig.  94— SepreBintB  a  soarf  joint  for  a  crom  strain  secnred  at  bottom  by  a  pieoe  oC  tim- 
ber c  confined  to  the  beHiua  by  iron  hoopa  d,  d  and  keys  e,  e. 

the  portion  of  the  joint  at  the  top  surface  of  the  beams  per- 
))endicular  to  their  axes,  and  about  one  third  of  their  depth  ; 
the  bottom  portion  being  oblique  to  the  axis,  as  well  as  the 
portion  joining  these  two. 

When  the  beams  are  subjected  to  a  cross  strain  and  to  one 
of  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  form  of  the 
scarf  must  be  suitably  arranged  to  resist  each  of  these  strains. 
The  one  shown  in  Fisr.  95  is  a  suitable  and  usual  form  for 


Fig.  96— Represents  a  scarf  joint  arranged  to  reffiat  a  cto8b  strain  and  one  of  extension.  The 
bottom  of  the  joint  la  Hecured  by  an  iron  plate  confined  by  bolts.  The  folding  wodge  key 
InRcrted  at  c  seryes  to  bring  all  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings. 

these  objects.  A  folding  wedge  key  of  hard  wood  is  in- 
serted into  a  space  left  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  which 
catch  when  the  beams  are  drawn  apart.  The  key  serves  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings,  and  to  form 
an  abutting  surface  to  resist  the  strain  of  extension.     In  this 
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form  of  scarf  the  sarface  of  the  joint  which  abiits  against 
the  key  will  be  compressed ;  tlie  portions  of  the  beams  just 
a])ove  and  below  the  key  will  be  snbjected  to  extension. 
These  parts  should  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance,  or 
have  an  equality  ok  cross  section.  The  length  of  the  scarf 
sliould  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  timber 
employed  resists  detrusion  compared  with  its  resistance  to 
compression  and  extension. 

545.  When  the  axes  of  beams  form  an  angle  between 
them,  they  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  by  halving 
them  on  each  otlier,  gr  by  cntting  a  mortise  in  the  centre 
of  one  beam*  at  the  end,  and  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to 
fit  into  it.    See  Fig.  97. 

546.  Joints  fbr  conneoting  the  end  of  one  beam  'with, 
the  fkce  of  another.  The  joints  used  for  this  purpose 
are  termed  mortise  '%nd  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will 
depend    upon  the  angle  between  ttie  axes  of  the  beatns. 


r 


Fi^.  06 — Reprcspnts  a  mortise  and  tptioa 
joint  wh«n  the  axen  of  th6  bMOia  are  p6r> 
pcndicnlar  to  each  other. 

a,  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 

frf   mortific  In  thr  b«im  B. 

c,  pin  to  hold  the  partu  together. 


/ 
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Wlien  the  axes  are  pei-pendicnlar  to  each  other,  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  96)  is  cut  into  tlie  face  of  tiie  beam,  and  tlie  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortise. 


Fi^.  97— BapeesentB  a  mortii«  and  tenon 
]oint  when  the  axcfl  of  the  beam4  are 
obllqne  to  each  other.  A  notch  whoM> 
snrfaccfl  ab  and  be  are  at  right  aQf{lG<<  la 
cut  into  the  beam  B,  and  a  shallow  murtina 
d  ia  cut  below  the  sarfacc  be  The  end  of 
the  beam  A  iA  arranfred'to  fit  the  notch  and 
mortise  in  B.  The  joint  ia  secured  by  a 
acrewbolt. 


Wlien  the  axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  each  other,  a 
triangular  notch  (Fig.  97)  is  usually  cut  into  the  face  of 
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one  benm,  the  aides  of  the  notch  being  pei-pendicular  to 
each  other,  and  a  shallow  mortise  is  cut  into  the  lower 
surface  of  the  notch ;  the  end  of  the  other  beam  is  suitably 
shaped  to  fit  the  notch  and  mortise. 

The  direction  of  the  strain  and  the  effect  it  may  produce 
npoii  the  joint  must  in  all  cases  regulate  its  form.  In  some 
cases  the  circular  joint  may  be  more  suitable  than  those 
fonns  which  are  plane  surfaces;  in  others  a  double  tenon 
may  be  better  than,tlie  simple  joint. 

547.  Tie  Joints.  These  joints  are  used  to  connect  beams 
which  ci*oss,  or  lie  on  each  (»ther.  The  simplest  and  strong- 
est form  of  tie  joint  consists  in  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  bom 
of  the  beams  to  connect  them  securely.  But  when  the  beams 
do  not  ci-oes,  but  the  end  of  ono  rests  upon  the  other,  a  notch 
of  a  trapezoidal  form  (Fig.  98)  may  be  cut  in  the  lower  beam 


to  receive  the  end  of  the  upper,  which  is  suitably  shaped  to 
fit  the  notch.  This,  from  its  shape,  is  termed  a  dove-tail 
joint  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  joineiy,  but  is  not  suitable 
lor  heavy  frames  where  the  joints  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able strains,  as  it  soon  becomes  loose  fi-om  the  shrinking  of 
the  timber. 

548.  Open  built  Beams.  In  framing  open  built  beams, 
the  principal  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  solid  beams,  that  they 
shall  be  strained  uniformly  by  the  action  of  a  strain  at  any 
point  between  the  bearings.  This  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  (Fig.  99.)     The  upper  and  lower  beams  may  consist 

Fig.  Wt^Bepments  an  open 
buUt  beam ;  A  and  B  are 
the  top  and  bottom  rails  oi 
itrlngs;  <7.  a,  cross  pieces, 
either  sinKle  or  in  pairs;  ft, 
diagonal  braces  in  pairs;  c, 
single  diagonal  braoes. 

either  of  single  beams  or  of  solid  built  beams;  these  are  con- 
nected at  regular  intervals  by  pieces  at  right  angles  to  them, 
between  which  diagonal  pieces  are  placed.    By  this  arrange- 


^^^ 
N^:^ 
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ment  the  relative  position  of  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  strain  at  any  point  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  tlie  intermediate  points. 

549.  Framing  for  intermediate  Supports.  Beams  of 
ordinary  dimensions  may  be  used  for  wide  bearings  when 
intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  between  the  extreme 
points. 

The  simplest  and  most  obnous  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  upright  beams,  termed  propSy  or  shores^  at  suitable 
intei-vals  under  the  supported  beam. 

When  the  props  would  interfere  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  pi^ints  of  support  can  be  procured  at  the  exti-erai- 
ties  below  those  on  whicn  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts  (Fig. 
100)  may  be  used.  Tlie  struts  must  have  a  suitably  formed 
step  at  tlie  foot,  and  be  connected  at  top  with  the  beam  by  a 
suitable  joint. 

In  some  cases  the  bearing  may  be  diminished  by  placing 


1. 


^  K ..  >f  Fig.  100 — ^Repreeents  a  hoiixontal  beam  O   sop- 
?^'^^^'      ported  near  the  middle  by  incUBed  «txuts  A,  A. 


on  the  points  of  support  short  pieces,  termed  corheU  (Fig.  101), 
and  su])portiug  these  near  their  ends  by  struts. 


Fig.  .101— BcpreRents  a 
horlcontal  tieam  c  fm|v 
Iierted  by  vertical 
pottts  a.  a,  with  oorhel 
piooeed,^  and  lnr>1in<^ 
atnitit «,  6  to  diiui]]»h. 
the  bearing. 


In  Other  cases  a  portion  of  the  beam,  at  the  middle,  may 
be  strengthened  by  placing  under  it  a  short  beam,  called  a 


fxT ' 


Fig.  102— Beprewnt?  a 
horizontal  beam  c, 
Btrenfrthcned      by     a 

•  strainiug  beam  /and 
inclinod  etruts  e,  e. 


straining  learn  (Fig.  102\  against  the  ends  of  which  the 
struts  abut. 
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Whenever  the  bearing  may  require  it  the  two  preceding 
arrangements  (Fig,  103)  may  be  used  in  connection. 


Fig.  lOS^Bepreaents  a  oombination  of  FigB.  101  and  lOS. 

In  all  combinations  with  struts,  a  lateral  thrust  will  be 
thrown  on  the  point  of  support  where  the  foot  of  the  strut 
rests.  Tliis  strain  must  be  provided  for  in  proportioning  the 
supports. 

560.  When  intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  only 
above  the  beam,  an  arrangement  must  be  made  which  sliall 
answer  the  pui^pose  of  sustaining  the  beam  at  its  interme- 
diate points  by  suspension.  The  combination  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  intennediate  points  required. 

When  the  beam  requires  to  be  supported  only  at  the  mid- 
dle, it  may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  104.  If  the  suspending 
piece  be  of  iron,  it  must  be  arranged  at  one  end  with  a  screw 
and  nut.  When  the  support  is  of  timber,  a  single  beam, 
called  a  king  j>08t^  (^ig-  i^^^>)  ^"^y  be  used,  against  the  head 


Fig.  104 — Reprewentaa 
horizontal  beam  c 
8npport(«d  in  itn  mid- 
dle by  a  king  post  g 
mii«pended  from  tho 
struUi  0,  e. 


of  which  the  two  inclined  pieces  may  abut ;  the  foot  of  the 
post  is  connected  with  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or 
a  suitable  joint.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  king  post,  tw*) 
beams  may  be  used ;  these  are  placed  oppcjsite  to  each  other 
and  bolted  together,  embracing  between  tliem  the  6upjx)rted 
beam  and  the  heads  of  the  inclined  beams  which  fit  into  shal- 
low notches  cut  into  the  supporting  beams.     Pieces  arranged 
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in  this  manner  for  Buepending  portions  of  a  frame  receive  the 
name  of  suspension  jneces,  or  bridle  jnecss. 

When  two  intermediate  points  of  support  are  required,  they 
may  be  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.      The  suspension 


Fig.  106— Repreoents  a  beam  t 

Buppcntud  at  two  pointR  by 

po«tM£rv(7nupended  from  the 

jg^      iitnit8«,e  and  Btiminiii^  beam 


pieces  in  this  case  may  be  either  posts,  termed  queen  posts^ 
arranged  like  a  king  post,  iron  rods,  or  bridle  pieces.  This 
coinbination  may  be  used  for  very  wide  bearings,  (Fig.  106,| 
by  suitably  increasing  the  number  of  inclined  pieces  ana 
straining  beam. 


//■■■/■  /A 
W/  ."A 


Fig.  106— Bepreacntn  a  beam  e  anfipcnded  from  a  oombfnation  of  strata  and  straining  beoma 

by  posts  Qy  g. 


551.  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Frames.  Experi- 
ivental  reboarches  on  this  point  have  been  mostly  restricted 
to  those  made  with  models  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  attendant  upon  experi- 
ments on  frames  having  the  form  and  dimensions  of  those 
em]>loyed  in  ordinary  structures. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
are  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  government  at  Lori- 
ent,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Riebell,  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  poi-t,  and  publislied  in  the  Annals  Martr 
times  et  Coloniuies^  Feb.  and  Nov.,  1837. 

The  experiments  w^ere  made  by  fii-st  setting  up  the  frame 
to  be  tried,  and,  after  it  had  settled  under  the  action  of  its 
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own  weight,  suspending  from  the  back  of  it,  by  ropes  placed 
at  equal  intervals  apait,  equal  weights  to  represent  a  load 
anifonnly  distributed  over  the  back  of  the  frame. 

The  i-esults  coutained  in  the  following  table  are  from  ex- 

5ieriments  on  a  truss  (Fig.  107)  for  the  roof  of  a  ship  shed, 
^he  truss  consisted  of  two  rafters  and  a  tie  beam,  with  sus- 

Fig.  107. 


pension  pieces  in  pairs,  and  diagonal  iron  bolts,  which  were 
added  because  it  was  necessary  to  scarf  the  tie  beam.  The 
span  of  the  truss  was  65^  feet ;  the  raf tera  had  a  slope  of  1 
perpendicular  to  4  base.  The  thickness  of  the  beams,  meas- 
ured horizontally,  was  about  2^  inches,  their  depth. about  18 
inches.  The  amount  of  the  settling  at  each  rope  was  ascer- 
tained by  fixed  graduated  vertical  rods,  the  measui'es  being 
taken  below  a  horizontal  line  marked  0. 


Amount  of  nettling  on  the  right  of 
the  ridge  below  the  horizontal  0, 

ininchee. 

. .  —        ..  i  .. 

WKIOim  BOBHC  BT  THK  TBUSS. 

At  18  inchefl  from  ' 
the  ridge. 

At  4  ft  6  in.  from 
the  ridge. 

At  8  ft  from  the 
ridge. 

At  10  ft  from  the 
ridge. 

At  15  ft  from  the 
ridge. 

Weight  nnitbrmly  dlRtribated,  1654  lbs 

0.15 
1.6 

0.4 

2.0 

0.15 
1.7 

0.5 

2.1 

0.15 
1.9 

0.4 

2.8 

0.15 
l.S 

0.3 

2.1 

0.15 

Do.                      do.               8680  lb« 

1.1 

Do.                     do.              1  (i54  Ibfl.  and  1368  lb&,saB- 
pended  from  the  crntre  of  the  frame 

0.2 

8680  lbs.,  uniformly  distributed,  and  1868  lbs.  from  the 

1.2 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  frames  of  the  usual  forms  of  stmight  and  curved  timber 
for  roof  trusses.  The  curved  pieces  were  nrtade  of  two  thick- 
nesses, each  3J  inches.  The  numbera  in  the  fifth  column 
give  the  ratios  between  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  that  of 
the  weight  borne  by  which  the  elasticity  was  not  impaired. 
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mscBXPzioH  or  tbm 


Frame  formed  of  two  raftent  and  a  tie  beam. . 

Do.  do.  do. 

and  miApension  pieces  In  pairs,  (Fig.  108) 

Frame  of  a  segment  aroh  confined  by  a  tie 

beam,  (Fig.  109) 

Do.  do.  dOb 

with  siuipenBlon  pieces  In  paiiH,  (Fig.  110). 
Frame  of  a  segment  arch  with  rafters  con- 
fined at  their  foot  by  a  tie  piece,  (Fig.lll). 
Frame  of  a  full  centre  arch  oouflned  by  a  tie 

beam 

Do.                    do.                    do. 
with  saqiensioQ  pieces  in  pairs 


6 


CO 


S5ft. 


Mft 


50  ft. 


I 


8ft. 


lift. 


SSft. 


8.6  in. 


12  in. 


^ 

a 


♦J 

I' 


'S.S  • 


11^ 


8.1  in. 


Tin. 


14.80 
a88 
8.85 
S.8S 
8.91 
1.00 
0.91 


O  J5 


'0*50 


12^ 
2770 
6680 
9500 
6111 
4386 
7828 


3»16 

66S0* 

ISMO 

18077 

21S96 

siei 

8158 


Vis.  1091 


Fig.  ua 
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Fig.  US— Rrpreflenta  a  wooden  arch  A  formed  of  a  solid  btdit  beam  of  three 
courses  which  support  the  beama  c,  o  by  the  paste  g^  g  which  are  formed 
of  pieces  in  pairs. 

fr,  ft,  inclined  struts  to  strengthen  the  arch  bj  rdleving  It  of  a  part  of  th  \ 
load  on  the  beams  c,  e. 


Fig.  118— Reprenents  a  wooden  arch  of  a  BoUd  bnilt  beam  A  which  sapports 
the  horizontnl  bcnm  B  by  means  of  the  po^ts  a,  a.  The  arch  Is  let  into 
the  beam  B,  which  acta  as  a  tie  to  confine  \Xa  extremities. 

552.  Wooden  arches  may  also  be  formed  by  fastening  to- 
gether several  courses  of  boards,  giving  the  frame  a  polygo- 
nal form,  (Fig.  114,)  corresponding  to  the  desired  curvature, 
and  then  shaping  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  arch  to  the 
proper  curve.     Each   course  is  formed  of  boards  cut   into 
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Fig.  114 — ^Represents  .  an  eleration  A  of  a 
wooden  aruh  formod  of  short  pieoes  a,  b 
which  abut  end  to  end  and  break  jobita 

B  represents  a  perspective  view  of  this  com- 
bination, showing  the  manner  In  whldi 
the  parts  are  keyed  together. 


sharp  lengths,  depending  on  the  curvature  required ;  these 
pieces  abut  end  to  end,  the  joints  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  pieces  composing  tlie  different 
courses  break  joints  with  each  other.  The  courses  may  be 
connected  either  by  jibs  and  keys  of  liard  w(K>d,  or  by  iix>n 
bolts.  This  method  is  very  suitable  for  all  light  framework 
where  the  pressure  borne  is  not  great. 

Wooden  arches  are  chiefly  used  for  bridges  and  roofs. 
They  serve  as  intermediate  points  of  support  for  the  framing 
on  which  the  roadw^ay  rests  in  the  one  case,  and  the  root 
covering  in  the  other.  In  bridges  the  roadway  may  lie  either 
above  tne  arch,  or  below  it ;  in  either  case  vertical  posts, 
iron  rods,  or  bridles  connect  the  horizontal  beams  witn  the 
arch. 

563.  The  greatest  strain  in  wooden  arches  takes  place 
near  the  springing  line ;  this  j)art  should,  thei*efore,  when 
practicable,  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  that  it  would  directly 
receive  from  the  beams  above  it  by  inclined  struts,  so  arranged 
as  to  throw  this  pressure  upon  the  lateral  suppoi'ts  of  the 
arch. 

The  pieces  which  compose  a  wooden  arch  may  be  bent  into 
any  curve.  The  one,  however,  usually  adopted  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  most  simple  for  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  framing,  and  presenting  all  desirable  strength. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BBnX»E8. 

I.    Classification.      II.    Stone    Bbidoes.  III.    Wooden 

Bridges.      IV.    Cast-Ikon    Bridges.  V.    Wrought- 

Iron  Truss   Bridges.      VI.   Tubular  Bridges.    VIL 

Suspension    Bridges.     VIII.    Swing  Bridges.      IX. 
Aqueduct  Bridges. 

I. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

554.  A  iridge  is  a  strneture  for  supporting  a  roadway  over 
a  body  or  stream  of  water,  or  over  a  depression  in  the  earth. 

If  the  structure  is  over  a  depression  in  which  there  is 
usually  no  water,  it  is  called  a  v^iclduct. 

If  the  structure  supports  a  water-way,  it  is  called  an  aqjie- 
duct  J  and  if  the  aqueduct  is  over  a  river,  it  is  sometimes 
called  an  aqv^duct-oridge. 

Bridges  may  be  classed  according  to  tlieir  mec^hanical 
features ;  in  wnich  case  we  have — 

1.  Arches. 

2.  Trussed  bridges. 

3.  Tubular  bridges. 

4.  Suspension  bridges. 

They  may  also  be  classed  according  to  the  materials  which 
comi>ose  them ;  as  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron. 

The  former  is  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  analy- 
sis, but  the  latter  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

11. 

STONE  BRIDGES. 

555.  A  stone  bridge  consists  of  a  roadway  which  rests  upon 
one  or  more  arches,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  of  the  arches  being  of  sufficient  height  and 
strength  to  secure  them  and  the  roadway  fi*om  the  effects  of 
an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  water-course. 
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556.  The  general  location  of  a  bridge  will  depend  npon 
the  approaches,  and  the  particular  locality  may  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  banks,  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  the 
bends  in  the  stream.  High  embankments  and  deep  excava- 
tions will  naturally  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  faces  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  slu>uld  be  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  tlie 
thread  of  the  stream. 

557.  Survey.  With  whatever  considerations  the  lo<*ality 
may  have  been  selected,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  not 
only  of  it,  but  also  of  the  water-coui'se  and  its  environs  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  which  the  bridge 
will  occupy,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  of  the  probable 
effects  which  tlie  bridge,  when  erected,  may  have  upon  the 
natural  lei^imen  of  the  M'ater-course. 

The  object  of  the  survey  will  be  to  ascertain  thoroughly 
the  natui-al  features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character 
of  the  water-couise  at  its  diflFeient  phases  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  of  freshets.  This  information  will  be  emlxxlied 
in  a  to])ographical  map  ;  in  crross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks,  as 
asceilained  by  soundings  and  boiings ;  and  in  a  descriptive 
memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the  water-course, 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occasioned  either 
by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from  the  effectB  of 
extraordinary  freshets,  or  from  the  construction  of  bridges, 
dams,  and  other  artificial  changes  either  in  the  bed  or  banks. 

558.  Water-"way.  When  the  natural  water-way  of  a  river 
is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if  con- 
siderable, will  cause  the  water,  above  the  point  whei'e  the 
obsti-uction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  tliat 
below  it,  and  produce  a  fall,  with  an  increased  velocity 
due  to  it,  in  the  current  between  the  two  levels.  These 
causes,  during  heavy  freshets,  may  be  productive  of  serious 
injury  to  agriculture,  fix)m  the  ovei  flowing  of  the  banks  of 
the  water-coui'se ; — may  endanger  if  not  entirely  suspend 
navigation,  during  the  seasons  of  freshets  ; — and  expose  any 
stnicture  which,  like  a  bi-idge,  forms  the  obstructic^n,  to  ruin, 
from  the  increased  action  ot  the  (current  upon  the  soil  around 
its  foundations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is 
enlarged  at  the  point  where  the  striK^ture  is  placed,  M-ith  the 
view  of  preventing  these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water,  will  be  de- 
creased, and  this  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  at  the 
point,  which,  by  gradually  filling  up  the  bed,  might,  on  a 
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sudden  rise  of  the  water,  prove  a  more  serious  obstruction 
than  the  structure  itself ;  particularly  if  the  main  body  of  the 
water  should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  from  its 
ordinary  channels,  and  form  new  ones  of  greater  depth 
around  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

Tlie  water-way  left  by  the  structure  should,  for  the  reasons 
above,  be  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change  shall  be 
occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  tlie  current  through  it  during  the 
most  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water. 

559.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable 
velocity  for  the  current  through  the  contracted  water-way 
formed  by  the  structure,  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
effects  upon  the  soil  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  natural  water- 
way should  be  carefully  not^d  at  those  seasons  when  the  water 
is  highest ;  selecting,  in  preference,  for  tliese  observations,  those 
points  al>ove  and  below  the  one  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy, 
where  the  natural  water-way  is  most  contracted. 

5€0.  The  velocity  of  the  curi-ent  at  any  point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  a  light  ball,  or  float 
of  some  material, like  white  wax,  or  camphor,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water,  to  be  carried  along 
by  the  current  of  the  middle  thread  of  the  water-coui-se,  and 
noting  the  time  of  its  passage  between  two  fixed  stations. 

561.  From  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  ascertained  in  this 
way,  the  avemge,  or  mean  vdocitij  of  the  water,  which  flows 
through  the  cix)S8-section  of  any  water-way  between  the  sta- 
tions where  the  observations  are  taken,  is  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  velocitv  at  the  surface. 

Having  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  watei'-way,  that  of 
the  artificial  water-way  will  be  obtained  from  tlie  following 
expression, 

in  which  8  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
velocity  of  the  artificial  water-way ;  S  and  V,  the  same  data  of 
the  natural  water-way ;  and  m  a  constant  quantity,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  mixed  number  1,097. 

With  reocard  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  velocitv  on  the 
bed,  there  are  no  experiments  which  directly  apply  to  the 
cases  usually  met  with.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from 
experiments  made  in  a  confined  channel,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  channel  being  formed  of  rough  boards : — 
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SUgeA  of  ftccnmn- 
lAtion  termed 

Velocity     of 
river  In  foot 
per  aocond. 

Nature  of  tho  bottom  which  just  bears 
such  velocities. 

Specific  grmvitj 
of  the  msts* 
rial. 

Ordinary  floods 

Unltonn  tenon.... 

12.17 

(1.07 

■lO.fS 

0.71 

0.361 

0.26 

Angular  ^oneit,  the  Kise  of  a  hen*s  egg. . 
Rounded  pcbblen  one  Inch  in  diameter . 

Gravel  of  the  aixo  of  garden  beans. 

Gravel  of  the  size  of  peas 

2.95 
2.614 
3.&IS 
2.M5 

Coarse  vellow  sand 

fLiSR 

Gliding 

Sand,  the  grains  the  size  of  aniseeds. . . 
Brown  potters'  clay 

2.545 

Dull 

2.  SI 

• 

562.  Bays.  As  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  an  odd 
n amber  of  bavs,  whenever  the  width  of  tlie  >*^ater-wav  is  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  a  single  arch. .  Local  circumstarices 
may  require  a  departure  from  this  rule;  but  when  departed 
from,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  architectural  effect;  since  no 
secoiidar}^  feature  can  occupy  the  central  point  in  any  archi- 
tectiii-al  composition  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
struct ui-e  to  tlie  eye ;  and  as  the  arches  are  the  main  features 
of  a  stone  bridge,  the  central  point  ought  to  be  (xscupied  by 
one  of  them. 

The  width  of  the  bays  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  current,  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
foundations  rest,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  masonry. 

For  streams  with  a  gentle  current,  which  are  not  subject  to 
heavy  freshets,  narrow  bays,  or  those  of  a  medium  size  may 
be  adopted,  because,  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  water-way  will  not  greatly  affect  the  velocity  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  foundations  therefore  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  undermined.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations in  streams  of  this  character  is  generally  inconsiderable. 
For  streams  with  a  rapid  current,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  great  freshets,  wide  bays  will  be  most  suitable,  in 
order,  by  procuring  a  wide  water-way,  to  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  points  of  support,  in  placing  as  few  in  the  stream  as 
practicable. 

563.  Classification  of  Arches.  Arches  are  classed,  ac- 
cording to  their  concave  surface,  as:  cylindrical^  conical^ 
conoidaly  warjyed^  annular^  groined^  cloistered^  and  dmnes, 

A  right  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  face  ;  and  an  oblique  arch  is  one  in  which  tne  axis  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  face. 

A  rampant  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not  in  a  horizon- 
tal plane. 

564.  Siirfaoes  of  the  Arch.  The  %offib  is  tlie  inner  con- 
cave surface. 


AS0HB8. 
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The  hack  is  the  external  surface. 

Thafcuie  of  the  arch  is  the  end  surface. 

565.  Unas  of  the  Arch.  The  Bpringing  lines  are  the  in- 
tersections of  the  soffit  with  the  abutment ;  as  a\  c\  Fig.  121. 
In  Fig.  115,  B  is  the  projection  of  a  springing  line. 

The  span  is  the  cliord  of  the  cui've  of  right  section,  as 
DB,  Fig.  115. 
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Flff.  116— Reprmente  an  otbI  curve  n1 
three  oentrea,  the  arcs  of  which  are 
each  60«. 

DB,  Rpan  of  the  curve. 

AC,  rise. 

P,  O,  and  R,  centred  of  the  arcs  of  00"« 

DCB  is  the  intradoa. 


The  axis  of  the  arch  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  * 
of  the  span. 

The  rise  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  as 
AC,  Fig.  115. 

The  xntrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  soffit  with  the  face 
of  the  arch,  as  DCB. 

The  extrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  back  of  the  arch 
with  the  face. 

The  intrados  may  be  defined  as  the  inner  curve  of  a  verti- 
cal right  section,  and  the  extrados  as  the  outer  one. 

The  crown  is  the  highest  line  of  the  soffit. 

The  coursing  joints  are  those  lines  which  nm  lengthwise  of 
the  aroh,  and  separate  the  several  courses  of  the  stones.  ' 

The  heading  or  ring  joints  are  those  lines  which  separate 
the  stones,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
arch. 

566.  Volumes  of  the  Arch.  The  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  body  of  the  arch  are  called  voussoirs. 

The  keystone  is  the  highest  stone  of  the  arch. 

The  impost  stones  are  the  highest  stones  of  the  abutment, 
and  upon  which  the  arch  directly  rests. 
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567.  Cylindrical  Aroh.  This  is  the  most  usual  and 
the  simplest  form  of  arch.  The  soffit  consists  of  a  portion 
of  a  cylindrical  surface.  When  tlie  section  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  termed  a  ri^ht 
section.,  cuts  from  the  surface  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  termed 
a  fiUl  centre  arch ;  when  the  section  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
semicircle,  it  is  termed  a  segmental  arch:  when  the  section 
gives  a  semi-ellipse,  it  is  termed  an  elliptical  arch  /  when  the 
section  gives  a  curve  resembling  a  semi-ellipse,  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  arch  is  termed  an  oval, 
(Fig.  115,  or  basket  hancUe),  and  is  called  a  curve  of  threej 


Fig.  116— B«pr«flenti  the  half  of  a  pointed  odttb  of 

four  centr^ 
aby  half  ipaiu 
5c,  rise, 
m  and  n,  oentzes  of  the  half  curve  ae^ 


a"-— 


Fig.  117— Represents  the  half  of  an  obtuse  or 

cnn'e  of  four  ccntiM. 
ab^  half  Rpan. 
ftc,  riw, 
m  and  n,  oentree  of  the  half  onnre  oc. 


Jitie,  seven,  etc.,  centres.  In  order  to  make  the  curve  horizon- 
tal at  the  crown  and  symmetrical  in  reference  to  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre,  there  must  be  an  odd  number  of  arcs. 
When  the  intrados  is  composed  of  two  arcs  meeting  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve,  it  is  called  a  pointed,  (Fig.  116,) 
or  an  obtuse  or  surhased  arch,  (Fig.  117.) 


038.  Oblique  Arohes.  If  the  obliquity  of  the  arch  is 
small,  it  may  be  constructed  like  the  right  arch,  but  wlieii  the 
obliquity  is  considerable,  or  in  other  words  when  tlie  angle 
between  tlie  axis  and  face  is  considerably  lees  or  greater  than 
90  degrees,  the  pressure  upon  the  voussoirs  near  the  end  of  the 
springing  lines  w<rtild  be  very  oblique  tJD  the  beds,  and  at  the 
acute  angles  would  tend  ti>  force  the  voiiasoirs  out  of  place  if 
the  coursing  iointa  are  made  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  obviate 
this  defect  the  coursing  joints  are  inclined  to  the  cylindrical 
elements,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

An  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  coni-sing  joints  is  to 
conceive  the  arch  to  be  intersected  by  an  indefinite  nnmber 
of  vertical  planes  parallel  to  tlie  face,  thus  making  an  iudeli- 
nite  number  of  curves  like  the  end  ones.  Then  begin  at  any 
point,  as  d.  Fig.  118,  and  pass  a  line  along  the  soffit  so  as  to 
cut  all  tbe  fonner  cur\es  at  right  angles,  and  we  have  an 
ideal  eoui-sing  joint.  The  line  t^  c,  Fig.  118,  represents  such 
a  line.  Other  similar  curves  are  also  shown,  Tbe  equation 
of  these  when  developed  is  logarithmic.  They  are  all  asyinp- 
totes  to  the  springing  line.  The  plan  of  these  curves  is  snojvn 
in  Fig.  119.  A  suitable  nnmber  of  vertical  intersections  may 
be  selected  for  determining  the  ring-joints,  portions  of  whicii 
only  are  used,  as  5  a,  Fig.  118,  and  V,  a',  Fig.  119. 


bI:^ 


ihowB  In  PlK.  m  .bowt 
yl  the  oonnlng  juljit  u 
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This  modp  of  deteiTnining  the  coursing  joints  is  very  ob- 
jectionable in  practice,  because  the  voiissoirs  must  constantly 
vary  in  width  as  we  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  ss 
the  bed-snrfaces  are  warped,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  voussoirs  oi  proper  shape. 

The  method  of  making  the  coursing  joints  nearly  or  qriite 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  called  the  English  method, 
IS  more  simple,  and  gives  as  good  results  as  tne  preceding 
method. 

Fiff.190. 


Fig.  380  is  thft 
pliui  of  an  obliqoe 
arch. 

I  1b  the  axis,  a 
e  the  Kprio^ng 
line,  a  k  the  fac6; 
a  b  and  c  A  the  de- 
velopmentof  the 
IntradoK  of 
oblique  eection. 
The  right  sec- 
tion, m/.  Is  the 
are  of  a  drde;  A 
/  and  i  g  are  hor- 
izontol  pn))ec> 
tions  of  heading 
joints;  /  m  is  tho 
development  of 
the  joint  h  f.  ff 
2«  r  3,  etc.,  are 
the  developments 
of  coursing 
jointR, 

Fig.  Itl  is  tho 
elevation  of  an 
oblique  arch,  of 
which  Fig.  120  is 
the  plan, 
c'  o  ift  the  woi" 
fit. 

u  &  \i  the  spring- 
ing line. 

&  o,  spiral  conn- 
ing joint. 

C  is  a  point  di- 
rectly below  the 
axifl,  from  which 
all  tho  joints,  as 
p  o,  in  the  face 
radiate. 


Fig.  121. 


Fife:.  121  is  the  elevation  of  such  an  oblique  arcJi,  and  Fig. 
120  is  the  plan.  The  system  here  shown  is  sometimes  called 
"  Buck's  System."  In  order  to  construct  this  system 
graphically,  we  conceive  that  the  soffit  is  developed,  or 
rolled  out  about  the  sj^ringing  line  a  c.    Let  mf  be  a  right 
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section  (which  is  here  supposed  to  be  circular).  Conceive 
that  it  is  revolved  down  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  tliat  the  circumference  is  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division  conceive 
that  cylindrical  elements  ai-e  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
In  the  development  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  will 
become  the  liiieyj,  and  the  cylindrical  elements  will  be,  as 
shown,  parallel  to  the  springing  line  a  c.  From  the  points 
where  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  cylindri<5al  elements 
intersect  the  face  a  i,  draw  lines  parallel  to^J,  and  note  their 
intersections  with  the  developed  position  of  the  cylindrical 
elements,  and  the  curve  adb  thmugh  these  points  will  be  the 
development  of  the  intrados  of  oblique  section.  In  a  similar 
way  find  c  A. 

Join  a  h  with  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  voussoirs  in  the  face.  In  the 
figure  there  are  eight  such  parts.  When  there  is  an  even 
number  there  will  be  a  joint  at  the  crown,  but  when  an  odd 
number  there  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  at  the 
crown.  From  c  at  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ao 
draw  a  perpendicular  cd  to  the  line  a  J,  and  ir  it  passes 
thi-ongh  one  of  the  divisions  previously  determined  on  a  i,  wo 
proceed  with  the  construction ;  but  \i  it  does  not,  we  make 
such  a  chano^e  in  the  data  as  will  make  it  perpendicular. 
This  may  be  Sone  in  several  ways.  We  may  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular Xjo  ah  fi'om  the  joint  which  is  nearest  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  previously  drawn,  and  note  where  it  inter- 
sects the  springing-line,  and  change  the  length  of  the  arch  so 
that  it  will  pass  through  that  point.  Or  we  may  change  the 
obliquity  of  the  arch,  or  change  the  number  of  divisions  of 
the  line  ah.  If  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  should  fall  near 
a  division,  the  line  may  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
point  and  leave  it  slightly  out  of  a  perpendicular.  We  might 
also  disregard  the  condition  that  the  perpendicular  <?c-should 
pass  through  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ac;  but  this  is  ol> 
jectionable,  because  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch  would  then 
not  be  alike. 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  cd,  we  proceed  to  di*aw  linos 
through  the  several  points  of  division  of  a  J,  pamllel  to  c  d.  It 
should,  be  observed  that  points  through  which  these  parallel 
lines  arc  drawn  are  on  the  straight  line  a  db,  and  not  on  the 
tnirved  line  a  1,  2,  etc.  The  parallel  lines  thus  drawn  are  the 
coursing  joints.  The  development  of  the  ring  joints  fn,  etc., 
are  perpendicular  to  the  developed  coursing  joints,  and  hence 
will  be  normal  to  each  other  in  their  true  position  in  the 
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arch;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  intrados  in  oblique 
section  a  b  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  coureing  joints. 
And  since  the  projection  of  the  face  is  a  straight  line,  ak^  it 
is  evident  that  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  ring  joint  will  be 
a  curved  line,/7i,  the  position  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  reversing  the  process  by  which  a  1  2  b  was  found.  The 
horizontal  projection  of  the  coursing  joints  will  also  be  curved 
lines. 

This  construction  evidently  makes  the  divisions  a  1-12-23, 
etc.,  on  the  curved  line  ad  by  unequal.  The  spacer  Ion 
the  development  is  laid  off  on  the  arc  in  the  elevation  from  a. 
The  space  1-2  is  next  laid  off,  and  so  on.  By  developing  the 
extrados  and  determining  the  points  of  division  on  tne  back 
of  the  arch,  we  may  construct  the  radial  lines  in  the  face  of 
the'arch.  Tliese  lines  are  slightly  curved  in  the  arch,  but  it 
is  found,  by  constructing  the  arch  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
chords  of  the  arcs  o  p,  etc.,  all  pass  through  a  common  point 
C  The  coursing  joints  and  ring  joints  in  the  elevation  are 
easily  determined  irom  the  plan.  , 

Tlie  bed-surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  generated  by  con- 
ceiving a  radial  line  to  pass  through  one  comer  of  them 
(which  will  be  normal  to  the  soffit)  and  moved  along  on  a 
coureing  joint,  keeping  it  constantly  normal  to  the  soffit. 
This  line  will  generate  a  true  helicoidal  surface.  The  end 
surfaces  of  the  voussoii-s  are  generated  in  a  similar  way  by 
moving  a  radial  line  along  a  ring  joint,  and  hence  these  sur- 
faces are  also  helicoidal.  The  lengths  of  the  end  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  back  of  the  arch  next  to  the  oblique  angles, 
will  be  shorter  than  those  next  to  the  acute  angles,  while  all 
those  in  the  body  of  the  arch  will  be  like  each  other. 

Mr.  Hart,  an  English  author,  proposed  a  method  which 
differed  from  the  one  above  explained  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  spaces  in  the  curved  line  adb  were  made  equal 
to  each  other;  the  coui-sing  joints  were ' straight,  and  passed 
through  the  points  of  division  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arch 
in  the  developed  intrados  ;  hence,  the  coui*sing  joints  in  this 
system  are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  Another  distinction  is, 
the  ring  joints  and  end-faces  of  all  the  voussoii-s  are  parallel 
to  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  hence  the  end-faces  are  plane. 
This  might  simplify  the  construction,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
material  from  which  the  voussoirs  are  cut  as  economicallv  as 
the  preceding  system.  In  this  system  the  bed-surfaces  are 
helicoidal,  as  in  the  preceding  system.  The  preceding  system 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  quite  as  easily  executed 
as  the  latter,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  system  in  which  the 
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joints  are  spiral.  In  practice,  tetripleU  and  herds  are  made,  in 
order  to  gnide  the  workmen  in  making  tlie  angles  and  surfaces 
of  the  voussoire. 

569.  Arched  Bridges.  Cylindrical  arches  with  any  of  the 
usual  forms  of  curve  of  intrados  may  be  used  for  bridges. 
The  selection  will  be  restricted  by  the  widtli  of  tlie  bay,  tlic 
highest  water-level  during  fresliets,  the  approaclies  to  tlio 
bridfi^e,  and  the  architectural  effect  which  inay  be  pix)dnced 
by  tlie  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  at  the 
intermediate  stages  between  high  and  low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  archj  particularly  for  medinm  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that,  for  the  same  level  of  roadway,  they  afFoid  a  more 
ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  heads  and  spandrels 
offer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  during 
freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circumstances. 

The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  spring- 
ing lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  structure  during  the  oi'dinary  stages  of  the  water. 

When  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size,  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way and  the  principal  architectural  lines  which  run  lengthwise 
along  the  heads  oi  the  bridge,  as  the  top  of  the  parapet,  the 
cornice,  etc.,  etc.,  will  l)e  horizontal,  and  the  bridge,  to  use  a 
common  expi*ession,  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout.  This  has 
for  some  time  been  a  favorite  feature  in  bridge  architecture, 
few  of  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  bridges  being  without 
it,  as  it  is  thought  to  give  a  character  of  lightness  and  bold- 
ness to  the  structure. 

570.  Centres.  Before  an  arch  is  constructed  a  strong  sup- 
port or  framework  is  erected  to  support  the  arch  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  support  is  called  the  centering  of 
the  arch.  It  must  be  made  strong,  and  so  as  to  settle  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  masonry  is  being  erected  ;  and  in  arches 
of  long  span  it  must  be  so  erected  and  supported  that  it 
may  be  removed  without  causing  local  or  cross  strains  in 
the  arch.  To  accomplish  this,  the  centering  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  entire  soffit  at  the  eame  time.  It  is  espe- 
19 
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cially  detrimental  to  relieve  one  Bide  whikt  the  other  side  is 
finnly  supported. 

571.  Means  used  for  striking  Centres.  When  the  arch  is 
completed  the  centres  are  detached  from  it,  or  struck.  To 
eliect  this  in  large  centres  an  arrangement  of  wedge  blocks 
is  used,  termed  tlie  striking-plates^  by  means  of  which  the 
centre  may  be  gradually  lowered  and  separated  from  the 
soffit  of  the  arch.  This  arrangement  consists  (Fig.  125)  in 
forminff  steps  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  which 
forms  trie  framed  support  to  receive  a  wedge-shaped  block, 
on  which  another  beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  ar- 
ranged with  steps,  rests.  The  struts  of  the  rib. either  abut 
against  the  uppei*  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted 
into  cast-iron  sockets,  termed  shoe-plates^  fastened  to  this 
surface.  The  centre  is  struck  by  driving  back  the  wedge 
blcKjk. 

572.  When  the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  be- 
tween the  abutments,  double  or  folding  wedges  may  be 
placed  under  the  struts,  or  else  upon  the  back  pieces  oi  the 
ribs  under  each  bolster.  The  latter  arrangement  presents 
tlio  advantage  of  allowing  any  part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased 
from  the  somt,  instead  of  detaching  the  whole  at  once  as  in 
the  other  methods  of  striking  wedges.  This  method  was 
employed  for  the  centres  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  (Fig.  124), 
over  tlie  river  Dee  at  Chester,  and  was  perfectly  successful 
both  in  allowing  a  gradual  settling  of  the  arch  at  various 
points,  and  in  the  operation  of  striking. 

5  /3.  A  novel  application  of  sand  to  the  striking  of  centres 
has  lately  been  made  with  success.  Vessels  containing  the 
sand  are  placed  on  the  supports  for  the  centres,  and  arc  so 
arraiiired  near  the  bottom  that  the  sand  can  be  allowed  to  run 
out  sluwlv  when  the  time  comes  for  strikincr.  The  centres 
are  placed  on  these  vessels  and  keyed  up  in  the  usual  way. 
To  lower  them,  the  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  and  let  the 
centres  gradually  down.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
steadiness  of  lowering  each  rib  of  the  centre,  and  ot  not 
allowing  one  to  come  down  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
After  the  sand  has  all  run  out,  the  centres  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

574.  For  small  liglit  arches  (Fig.  122)  the  ribs  may  be 
formed  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  short  boards,  firmly 
nailed  together ;  the  boards  in  each  couree  abutting  end  to 
end  by  a  joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  breaking  joints  with  those  of  the  other  course, 
•Jlie  ribs  are  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  intrados  of  the  arch. 
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to  rcceire  the  bolsten,  which  are  of  battens  cut  to  suitable 
len^tlut  vnd  nailed  to  the  ribs. 


PlB.  US— BcpiMmU  tli«  rib  of  1 1 


575.  For  heavy  arches  with  wide  spans,  when  firm  inter- 
mediate points  of  support  can  be  procured  between  the  abnt- 
ments,  the  back  pieces  (Fig.  123)  may  be  enpported  by  shores 

Pig.   ISn— RiprMcnu  Ui( 
pOlDtA     at 


thfl  liit«nnAliftt4   tap- 
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placed  under  the  blocks  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  tlie  an;h,  or  of  iuclhied  struts  (Fig.  124)  resting  on  the 
points  of  support  The  shoi-es,  or  struts,  are  jireventcd  from 
l>endiiig  by  ln'aces  suitably  placed  for  tlie  purpose. 

If  intermediate  points  of  support  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
broad  framed  support  iniist  be  made  at  each  abutment  to 
receive  the  extremities  of  the  struts  that  sustain  the  back 
pieces.  The  framed  support  (Fig.  125)  consists  of  a  heavy 
beam  laid  either  horizontally  or  inclined,  and  is  placed  Ht  that 
joint  of  the  arch  (the  one  wliich  makes  an  angle  of  about 
30°  with  the  horizon)  where  the  voiissoirs,  if  unsupjwu-ted 
beneath,  would  slide  on  their  beds.  This  beam  is  borne  by 
shores,  which  find  firm  points  of  support  on  the  fouudationa 
of  the  abutment. 

The  back  pieces  of  tlie  centre  (Fij;.  125)  may  be  supported 
by  inclined  struts,  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  framed  _ 
support,  one  of  the  two  struts  under  each  block  resting  upon 
one  of  the  framed  supports,  the  other  on  the  one  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side,  the  two  struts  being  eo  placed  as  to  mate  eqnal 
angles  with  tlie  i-adina  of  eiirvatnre  of  tlie  arch  drawn  thiv)iiffli 
the  middle  point  of  the  block.  Bridle  pieces,  placed  in  the 
direetion  of  the  radiiig  of  eiirvatnre,  embrace  the  bliwks  and 
stmts  in  tlie  usual  maimer,  and  prevent  the  latter  fi-om  sag- 
ging. This  combination  presents  a  figure  f>f  invariable  form, 
as  tlic  Btmfn  at  any  one  point  is  reeeiyed  by  the  stmtB  and 
transmitted  directly  to  the  fixed  points  of  fiup}x>rt.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  o^  requiring  beams  of  great  length  when  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  considerable,  and  of  presenting  freqnent 
crossing  of  the  struts  where  notches  will  lie  requisite,  and  the 
Btrenglli  of  the  beams  thereby  diminished. 

The  centre  of  Waterhx)  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  (Tig.  125), 
was  framed  on  this  principle.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  stmts,  and  of  building 
beams  of  aufficient  length  where  the  struts  eould  not  be  pro- 
cured from  a  single  beam,  the  device  was  adojited  of  receiv- 
ing the  ends  of  several  stmts  at  the  points  of  crossing  into 
a  large  cast-iron  socket  suspended  by  a  hridle  piece. 

576.  When  the  preceding  combination  cannot  be  employed, 
a  strong  truss  {Fig.  126),  consisting  of  two  inclined  stmts, 
resting  upon  the  framed  supports,  and  abutting  at  top  ngainsl 
a  straniing  beam,  may  be  formed  to  receive  the  ends  of  BOine 
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of  the  struts  which  support  the  back  pieces.  This  combina- 
tion, and  all  of  a  like  cimracter,  require  that  the  arch  sIiouM 
not  bo  constructed  more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
than  on  the  other,  m  any  inequality  of  strain  on  the  two 
halves  of  the  centre  would  have  a  tendency  to  change  the 
slm(>e  of  the  frame,  thrusting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
Btrain. 
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577.  style  of  Arohiteoture.  The  design  and  constrnctioii 
ot  a  bridfice  should  be  governed  by  the  same  general  princi- 
ples afi  auy  other  arcliitecturai  composition.  As  the  object  of 
a  bridge  is  to  bear  heavy  loads,  and  to  withstand  the  eflFects 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  agents  with  which  ther engineer 
has  to  contend,  tlie  general  chai-acter  of  its  architecture 
should  be  that  of  streui^th.  It  sliould  not  onlv  be  secure,  but 
to  the  apprehension  appear  so.  It  should  be  equally  removed 
from  Egyptian  massiveness  and  Corinthian  liglitness;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  confirm  to  the  featnrt^s  of  the 
surrounding  locality,  being  more  ornate  and  carel'nlly  wrought 
in  its  minor  details  in  a  city,  and  near  buildings  of  a  sump- 
tuous style,  than  in  more  obscure  quartei-s;  and  assuming 
every  shade  of  conformity,  fmm  that  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humblest  hamlet  and  tamest  landscape  to 
the  boldest  features  presented  by  Nature  and  Art.  Sim- 
plicity and  strength  are  its  natural  characteristics ;  all  orna- 
ment of  detail  being  rejected  which  is  not  of  obvious  utility, 
and  suitable  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  must  be  seen  ; 
as  well  as  all  attempts  at  boldness  of  general  design  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  however  unfounded 
in  reality.     The  heads  of  the  bridge,  the  cornice,  and  the 

Earapet  should  generally  present  an  unbroken  outline;  this, 
owever,  may  be  departed  from  in  bridges  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  recesses  for  seats,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
footpaths ;  in  which  case  a  plain  buttress  may  be  built  above 
each  stai-ling  to  support  the  recess  and  its  seats,  tlie  utility  of 
which  will  be  obvious,  while  it  will  give  an  appearance  of 
additional  strength  when  the  height  oi  the  parapet  above  the 
starlings  is  at  all  considerable. 

573.  Construction.  The  methods  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  structures  of  stone,  &c.,  described  under  the  article 
of  Masonry,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  "structures  which  come 
under  this  denomination. 

579.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  bed 
of  the  natural  water-way  around  and  between  the  piers ; 
among  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  of  which  is  that  of 
covering  the  surface  to  be  ]>rotected  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken 
into  fragments  of  sufficient  bulk  to  resist  the  velocity  of  the 
current  ni  the  bays,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary  clayey  mud ; 
but,  if  it  be  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  should  be 
iii-st  covered  bv  a  bed  of  tenacious  clav  before  the  stone  be 
thrown  in.  The  voids  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  time, 
become  filled  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  which,  acting  as  a 
cement,  gives  to  the  mass  a  character  of  great  durability. 
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680.  The  foundation  courses  ol  the  piers  should  be  toruiea 
of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  bonded  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  carried  up  in  ofFsets.  The  faces  of  the  piei-s 
should  be  of  cut  stone  well  bonded.  They  may  be  ouilt 
either  yerticallv,  or  with  a  slijjht  batter.  Their  thickness  at 
the  impost  should  be  {greater  than  what  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances;  as  they  are  exp<.8ed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  the  current,  and  ot  shocks  from 
heavy  jfloating  bodies ;  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
paits  immej-sed,  owing  to  the  buoyant  effort  of  tlie  water, 
their  i-esistance  is  decreased.  The  most  successful  bridge 
architects  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  thickness 
of  the  piers  at  the  impost  between  one  sixth  and  one  eighth 
of  the  span  of  the  arch.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  piei-s  of  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  built  by  the  celebrated  Perronet, 
whocC  works  form  an  epoch  in  modern  bridge  architecture,  is 
only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  its  arches  also  being  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  their  curve. 

561.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  to  all  the  piers  the  same 

Eroportlonal  thickness.  It  has,  iiowever,  been  ref;ommended 
y  some  engineers  to  give  sufficient  thickness  to  u  low  of  the 
piers  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  thus  secure  a  part  of  the  structure  from  ruin, 
should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  the  other  piers.  These 
masses,  to  which  the  name  abutment  piers  has  been  applied, 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
water-way  that  would  be  caused  by  their  bulk,  and  from  the 
additional  cost  for  their  construction,  besides  impairing  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.  They  present  the 
advantage,  in  addition  to  their  main  object,  of  pernn'tting  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  by  sections,  and  thus  procure  an 
economv  in  the  cost  of  the  wooden  centres  for  the  arches. 

582.  The  projection  of  the  starlings  beyond  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  their  form,  and  the  height  given  tg  them  above 
the  springing  lines,  will  depend  upon  local  circimi stances. 
As  the  main  objects  of  the  starlings  are  to  form  a  femUr  or 
guard  to  secure  the  masonry  of  the  spandrels,  &c.,  from 
being  damaged  by  floating  bodies,  and  to  serve  as  a  cut-water 
to  turn  the  current  aside,  and  prevent  the  fonnation  of  whirls, 
and  their  action  on  the  bed  around  the  foundations,  the  form 

§iven  to  them  should  subserve  both  these  pui-j^oses.  Of  the 
ifferent  forms  of  horizontal- section  which  have  been  given 
to  starlings  (Figs.  127, 128,  129,  130),  the  semi-ellipse,  from 
experiments  carefully  made,  with  tliese  ends  in  view,  appears 
best  to  satisfy  both  objects. 
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Flgi.  1V7, 188,  &ad  lS9-Rc|ire> 
sent  horizo&UI  wxtioae  of 
sUurlingit  A  of  the  nuwe  attual 
formm  and  iMrt  of  the  pier  B 
above  the  f oimdatioa  coutmss. 
Fig.  180  repreeeutci  the  plan  of 
the  hood  of  a  storiing  laid  is 
couraea.  the  gi-neral  shape  be- 
ing that  of  the  qnarter  of  a 
sphera. 


The  np  and  down  stream  starlings,  in  tidal  rivera  not  sub- 
ject to  freshets  and  ice,  usually  receive  the  same  projections, 
which,  when  their  plan  is  a  semi-«llipse,  must  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  semi-width  of  the  pier.  Their  general  verti- 
cal outline  is  columnar,  beiui^  either  straiejht  or  swelled  (Figs. 
131,  132, 133, 134).     They  sliould  be  buitt  as  high  as  the  ordi- 


Fl?.  181— RepreaentA  in  elevation  RtarlingH  A,  their  hoods  B.  the  ronnnotrs  C.  the  spaudrela 
b,  and  the  combination  of  their  ooorses  and  joints  with  each  other  In  an  oval  arch  of  three 
centres. 

E,  parapet ;  F,  comioe. 

nary  highest  water-level.  They  are  finished  at  top  with  a  cop- 
ing stone  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  action  of  rain, 
ifec. :  this  stone,  termed  the  /lood,  may  I'ecjeive  a  conical,  a 
spheroidal,  or  any  other  shape  which  will  subserve  the  object 
in  view,  and  produce  a  pleasing  architectmal  effect,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  locality. 
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Fig.  18»— RepreMQto  In  deration  the  oombinatione  of  the  same  ekmente  m  in  Fig.  181  for  a 

flat  iiflgmoatal  aroh. 


Fig'.  193—  Re-preMmtA  in  elevation  tho  comblnationt  of  the  same  eiemrnte  as  in  Fig.  181,  fzom 

the  bridge  of  Neuill)%  and  oval  of  eleven  centres. 
€mi,  cxarve  of  intnuloH. 
on^  arc  uf  circle  troood  on  Ihe  head  of  the  bridge. 
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Fig.  1?;4— 1ler>re8ent8arro8Riv«tion 
and  elevation  thrnnKh  the  crown 
of  Fig.  182.  showinf^  the  ar- 
rangement also  of  theriiuiyiky, 
footimtha,  parapeti  and  oomJoe« 
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Pig.  137. 
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The  up  and  dr 
ject  to  freshets 
which,  when  t' 
greater  than  ^ 
cal  outline  i 
131,  132,  » 
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a  N  of  a  pier  of  the  Poto- 
uquedact,  arranged  vitb  u 
o-brcaker  BtarHng. 
^  ufHRtream  starling,  with  the  in- 
clinorl  ioe-breaker  D,  which  ii«« 
from  the  low-wat«r   level  »bov« 
that   of  the  highent  fresh^a. 
B,  down-Ktream  ettarling. 
0,  faoe  of  pier. 

B,  top  of  pier.  . 

F,  horixontal  projection  of  top  <* 

ioe  breaker. 
OO,  horiaontal   projectioa  of  f*Mi 
of  pier  and  starlinga. 


I- 


^ere  the  banks  of  a  water-course  spanned  by  a 
^  ^  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that  the  roadway 
ItM^l^e  i-ftised  to  the  same  level  with  their  crests,  security 
;;^"'lg  fniiudation,  and  economy  in  the  construction  demand 
/''^.  fi(}fl<^  ^^  ^^'^  pi^rs  be  used  instead  of  a  solid  mass  of 
^^%»0'-    ^  construction  of  this  kind  requii-es  great  pre- 
"'JJfjoii.     The   facing  courses  of  the  piers  must  be  of  heavy 
uoc^^  ^^^^?^^  ^'^^  extreme  accuracy.     Tlie  starlings  must 
^  j^iiilt  solid.     The  faces  must  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
;j,xr.«  tie-walls  of  heavy,  well-bonded  blocks  ;  the  tie-walls  be- 
in?  connected  from  distance  to  distance  vertically  by  strong 
fie-blocks  ;  or,  if  the  width  of  the  pier  be  considerable,  by  a 
^e-wall  along  its  centre  line. 

584.  The  foundations,  the  dimensions,  and  the  form  of  the 
abutments  of  a  bridi^e  will  be  regulated  upon  the  same  pnnei- 
ples  as  the  like  parts  of  other  arched  structures;  a  judicious 
conformity  to  the  character  of  strength  demanded  by  tlio 
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'  the  requirements  tif  the  locality,  beiiit;  ob- 

'8  wniuL  ttt  liif  extremities  oi  the  rmdjjii 

HI  of  the  heads,  and  sustain  the  embaiik- 

hes, — and  which,  from  their  wideiiiua 

-■  (if  the  heade,  Eoae  to  form  agi-adual 

■v  wliich  the  bridge  is  appi-oached, 

-serve  as  firm  buttresses  to  the 

'  back  of  the  abutment  is  tcr- 

t"ig.    136)  placed  on  end,  or 

>ertical,  which  connects  the 


nt  A.  vitb  ntnjffht  ning. 
I>  B.  B.  unnlDiUd  bf 
irn-'nUi  0,  C.  D,  contnl 


two  wing-walU.  In  others  (Fig.  137)  a  rectangular-ehaped 
biittress  is  bnilt  back  from  the  centre  line  of  the  abutment, 
and  ia  connected  with  tlie  wing-walls  either  by  horizontal 
arches,  or  hy  a  vertical  cross  tie-wall. 

585.  The  wing-walls  may  be  eitlier  plane  ani-face  walls 
(Fig.  138}  arranged  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  or  they  may  be  curved  surtace-walU  presenting 
their  concavity  (Fig.  145)  or  their  convexity  to  the  exterior ; 
or  of  any  other  shape,  whether  presenting  a  continuons  or  a 
broken  enrface,  that  the  locality  may  demand. 

586.  The  arches  of  bridges  demand  great  care  in  propor- 
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•Ulglo  ui;tl  lirfORO  with  il»t«ht  « 


tioiiing  tlie  dimensions  o£  the  vouBsoire,  and  procuring  accn- 
racy  in  their  forme,  as  the  strength  of  the  structure,  and  the 
pennanence  of  its  figure,  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  these  points,  PecuHar  cai-e  should  be  gi  " 
in  aiTanging  the  masonry  above  the  piers  which  lies  betwi 
the  two  adjacent  arches.  In  some  of  the  more  ret-ent  bridges, 
(Fig,  139,)  this  part  is  built  up  solid  bnt  a  short  distance 
above  the  iinimsts.  generally  not  higher  than  a  fourth  of  tht 
rise,  and  is  finished  with  a  reversed  arch  to  give  greater  se 
curity  at^aiiist  the  effects  of  the  pi'essure  thrown  uiKin  it. 

The  backs  of  tlie  arclies  sliould  be  covered  with  a  water 
tight  capping  of  beton,  and  a  coating  of  asphaltum. 

587.  Tlie  entire  spandrel  coni-ses  of  the  heads  are  nsii ally 
not  laid  until  the  arehes  have  been  uncentred,  and  l«ave  set- 
tled, in  oi-der  that  tlie  joints  of  these  courses  may  not  he  sub- 
ject to  any  other  cause  of  displacement  than  wliat  may  arise 
from  the  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  upon  the  arches. 
The  thickness  of  the  head-walls  will  depend  upon  the 
inetliod  adopted  for  8iip(>orting  the  roadway.  If  tliis  be  by  a 
filling  of  earth  between  the  head-walls,  then  rheir  thickness 
must  be  calculated  not  only  to  resist  the  pressnre  of  tJie  eartli 
which  they  sustain,  but  allowance  must  aW  be  made  fo"  the 
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Fig.  ISn— RepreKDt!  n  longttndlnnl  unction  ol  ■  po 


effects  of  the  shocts  of  floatinj*  bndieB  in  weakeninf;  the  bond, 
and  separatinjr  the  hloeks  from  their  mortar-bed.  The  more 
approved  methods  of  supporting  the  roadway,  except  for  very- 
flat  segment  arclies,  are  to  lay  the  road  materials  either  upon 
broad  iJlajrs'iig  stones  (Figs.  139,  140,)  wliich  rest  upon  tiiin 
brick  walls  built  parallel  to  the  head-walls,  and  snpported  by 
the  piers  and  arches ;  or  by  small  arches,  (Fig.  141)  for 
Tvhicn  these  walls  serve  as  piers ;  or  bj'  a  system  of  email 
groined  arches  supported  by  pillars  resting  npon  the  piers 
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and  main  arches.  When  either  of  these  methods  is  used,  the 
head-walls  may  receive  a  mean  thickness  of  one  fiftli  of  their 
height  ahove  the  solid  spandrel. 

588.  Superatiruoture.  The  snperstrnctnre  of  a  bridge  con- 
sists of  a  cornice,  the  roadway  and  footpatlis,  &a.,  and  a  par- 
apet. 

The  object  of  the  cornice  is  to  shelter  the  face  of  the  head- 
walls  from  rain.  To  subserve  this  purpose,  its  projection  be- 
yond the  surface  to  be  sheltered  should  be  the  greater  as  the 
altitude  of  the  sheltered  pait  is  the  more  considerable.  This 
rule  will  reouire  a  cornice  with  supporting  blocks,  (Fig.  143,) 
termed  moailUona,  below  it,  whenever  the  pi-ojecting  v>arl 
would  be  actually,  or  might  seem,  insec-ure  from  its  weight. 
The  height  of  the  cornice,  including  its  supports,  should  gen- 
erally be  equal  to  its  projections ;  this  will  often  require  more 
or  less  of  detail  in  the  profile  of  tlie  cornice,  in  orafir  that  it 
may  not  appear  heavy.  The  top  surface  of  the  cornice  should 
be  a  little  aboie  that  of  the  footpath,  or  roadway,  and  be 
slightly  sloped  outward ;  the  bottom  should  be  arranged  with 
a  suitanle  la?-r/iier,  or  drip,  to  prevent  the  water  from  finding 
a  passage  along  its  under  surface  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 

539.  The  parapet  sni-monnts  the  cornice,  and  slionld  be  high 
enough  to  secure  vehicles  and  foot-paaseugers  from  accidents, 
without  however  intei-cepting  the  view  from  the  bridge.     The 

Earapet  is  usually  a  plain  low  wall  of  cut  stone,  surmounted 
y  a  coping  slightly  rounded  on  its  top  surface.  In  bridges 
which  have  a  character  of  lightness,  like  those  with  flat  seg- 
ment arches,  the  parapet  may  consist  of  alternate  panels  of 
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plain  wall  and  balustrades,  provided  this  arrangement  be 
otherwise  in  keeping  with  the  locality,  Tlie  exterior  faee  of 
the  parapet  sliould  not  project  beyond  that  of  the  heads.  The. 
blocks  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  particularly  tliose  of  the 
coping,  should  be  firmly  seemed  with  copper  or  iron  cramps. 
590.  Strong  and  durable  stone,  dressed  with  the  (chisel,  or 
hammer,  should  alone  be  used  for  the  masonry  of  liridgea 
where  the  span  of  the  arch  exceeds  fifty  feet.     The  i:itcti<)r  of 
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the  piers,  and  the  bacfcin'r  of  the  abutments  and  head-wallf, 
may,  for  economy,  be  of  good  rubble,  provided  great  alteii- 
tioii  be  bestowed  npon  the  bond  and  workmanship.  Fonm*- 
-dium  and  small  spans  a  mixed  masonry  of  dressed  etoiie  ri"1 
nibble,  or  brick,  may  be  nsed;  and,  in  some  eanes,  brick  alone. 
In  all  these  cases  (h'iga.  141, 143)  the  starlings, — the  foimda- 
tion  courses, — the  impost  stone, — the  ring  courses,  at  least  of 
the  heads, — and  the  key-stone,  stiould  be  of  good  dressed  stone- 
The  remainder  may  be  of  conrsed  nibble,  or  of  the  best  briik. 
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for  tke  facing,  with  pood  nibble  or  briuk  for  the  fillings  and 
backings.  In  a  mixed  masoiirv  of  tliie  cliaittcter  the  coiireea 
of  dressed  atone  maj  project  slightly  beyond  the  surfaces  of 
the  rest  of  the  ati-ucture.  The  architectural  effect  of  this 
arraiigenieiit  is  in  some  degree  pleasing,  particularly  when 
the  joints  are  chamfered ;  and  the  method  is  obviously  useful 
in  Btnictiires  of  this  kind,  ae  protection  is  afforded  by  it  to  the 
snrfaces  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  floating  bodies  Hydraulic  mortar  should  alone  be 
used  in  every  part  of  tlie  masonry  of  bridges. 


Kg.  1-14— Klcvuton  U  mnd  plan  K,  •hoi.liiK  tha  muinv  ot  HimngJiut  the  •iab# 
Lhi;  miiprMf^hcA,  when  tba  he*d'Wftlla  of  ilia  br^d^  ure  Blmply  prulunKiMl, 

^  b\  cLiy  *tAiie  facing  of  (be  «Dib«Dfciii0nt  when  LUend  lannmdfld  off,  tbrmlnf  ki 

/./".  fluihtuf  MerafnTfiint-puwnKfnti]  wcvnil  t 
c,  tf,  emhmakmimt  uTanged  u  Hbove,  but  idnility 
rf,  d',  S^ng  c^  Aty  ftdn«  for  thf  alilv  ijofna  oF  the 


561.  Approaches.  The  {approaches  should  be  so  made  as 
to  procure  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  bridge,  and  not  ob- 
Btnict  unnecessarily  other  channeLi  of  communication. 

When  several  avenues  meet  at  a  bridge,  or  where  tiie  width 
of  the  roadway  of  a  direct  avenue  is  greater  than  that  of  tiio 
bridge,  the  approaches  are  made  by  gi-adually  widening  the 
outlet  from  tlie  bridge,  until  it  attains  the  requisite  widtli, 
by  means  of  wiiig-walls  of  any  of  tlie  usual  furms  that  may 
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enit  the  locality.  The  form  of  wiug-wall  (Fig.  145)  p^e8eu^ 
ing  a  concave  surface  outward  iansiially  preferred  when  suited 
to  the  locality,  both  for  its  architectural  effect  and  its  strength. 
Wlicn  made  of  di-essed  stone  it  is  of  more  difficnlt  construe 
tioii  and  more  expensive  than  the  plane  surface  wall. 


fi92.  Water-wings.  To  secure  the  natural  banks  near  the 
bridge,  and  the  foundations  i>f  the  abutments  from  the  action 
of  the  cun-ent,  a  facing  of  dry  stone  or  of  masoni-y  slioidd  be 
laid  upon  the  slope  of  the  banks,  which  sIkiuM  be  pn)perly 
prepai-ed  to  receive  it,  and  the  foot  of  the  facing  must  be  se- 
cnred  by  a  mass  of  lotise  stone  blocks  spread  over  the  bed 
anmnd  it,  in  addition  to  which  a  line  of  son  are -join  ted  piles 
may  be  previously  driven  along  the  foot.  When  tlie  face  of 
the  abutment  pix^jects  beyond  the  natural  banks,  an  embank- 
ment faced  with  stone  should  be  fonned,  connecting  the  face 
M'ith  points  on  tlie  natural  banks  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
By  this  ari-angement,  termed  tlie  water-wings,  the  natural 
water-way  will  be  gradually  contiacted  to  conform  to  that 
left  by  the  bridge. 

593.  Enlargement  of  Water-way.  In  the  full  centre  and 
oval   arches,  when  the  spiinging  lines  are  placed   htw,  die 

landi'cls  present  a  considerable  siirface  and  obstrnction  to 

le  current  during  the  higher  stages  of  the  water.  This  not 
unly  endangers  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  by  the  accumulation 
of  drift-wo^  and  ice  which  it  occasions,  but,  during  these 
epoclis,  gi\e6  a  heavy  appearance  to  tlie  structure,  lo  rem- 
edy these  defects  the  sufid  angle,  fonned  by  tlie  heads  aiid 
the  soffit  of  the  arch,  may  be  ti'uiicated,  the  base  of  the  ciniei- 
foi'in-shaiicd  mass  taken  away  being  near  the  spiinging  lines 


spi 
th( 
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of  the  arch,  and  its  apex  near  the  crown.  The  form  of  the 
detached  mass  may  be  variously  arranged.  In  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  which  is  one  of  the  first  where  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to,  tlie  surface,  marked  F,  (Figs.  133,  134)  left  by 
detaching  the  mass  in  question,  is  warped,  and  lies  between 
two  plane  curves,  the  one  an  arc  of  a  circle  no^  traced  on  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  the  other  an  oval,  m  o  op^  traced  on  tlie 
soffit  of  the  ai'ch.  This  affords  a  funnel-shaped  water-way  to 
each  arch,  and,  during  high  water,  gives  a  light  appearance 
to  the  structure,  as  the  voussoire  of  Sie  head  ring-coui'se  have 
then  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fiat  segmental  arch. 

594.  General  Remarks.  The  architecture  of  stone  bridges 
has,  within  a  somewhat  recent  period,  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  botn  in  design  and  in  meclianical 
execution.  France,  in  this  respect,  has  given  an  example  to 
the  world,  and  has  found  woi'tliy  rivals  in  the  rest  of  Eui-ope, 
and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  Her  territory  is  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  fine  monuments  of  tlii§  character, 
which  attest  her  solicitude  as  well  for  the  public  welfare  as 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  and  liberal  arts.  For 
her  process  in  this  bi'anch  of  architecture,  France  is  mainly 
indebted  to  her  School  and  her  Corps  of  Fonts  et  Chaussets ; 
institutions  which,  from  the  time  of  her  celebrated  engineer 
Perronet,  have  supplied  her  with  a  long  line  of  names,  alike 
emijient  in  tlie  sciences  and  arts  which  pertain  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  engineer. 

England,  altliough  on  some  points  of  meclianical  skill  per- 
taining to  the  engineer's  ait  the  superior  of  France,  holds  the 
second  rank  to  her  in  the  science  of  her  engineers.  Without 
establishments  for  professional  training  corresponding  to 
thr)6e  of  Fiance,  the  English  engineens,  as  a  body,  have,  until 
within  a  few  yeai-s,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
none  of  those  institutions  which,  by  creating  a  common  bond 
of  union,  serve  not  only  to  diffuse  science  throughout  the 
whole  body,  but  to  raise  merit  to  its  propei*  level,  and  frown 
down  alike,  through  an  enlightened  esj/rit  de  corjjs^  the  as- 
sumptions of  ignorant  pretension,  and  the  malevolence  of 
petty  jealousies. 

Among  the  works  of  tliis  class,  in  this  country,  may  be 
cited  the  railroad  bridge,  called  the  TlwtnaH  Viaduct^  over 
the  Patapsco,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  B.  II.  Latrobe,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing  bridge 
structures  with  a  curved  axis.  The  engineer  has  very  hap- 
pily met  the  double  difliculty  before  him,  of  being  obliged 
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to  adopt  a  curved  axis,  and  of  the  want  of  workmen  siifB- 
ciently  conversant  with  the  application  of  working  di-awin^fs 
of  a  rather  complicated  character,  by  placing  full  centre 
cylindrical  arches  upon  2)iei*s  with  a  trapezoidal  horizontal 
section.  This  structure,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details  in  rather  cpiestionable  taste,  as  the  slight  iron  parapet 
railing,  for  example,  presents  an  imjxising  aspect,  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  engineer  at 
tlie  time  of  its  construction,  but  recently  launched  in  a  new 
career.  The  fine  single  arch,  known  as  the  CarroUon  Via- 
duci,  on  the  Jjaltiniore  and  Ohio  i-ailroad,  is  also  highly 
creditalde  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer  and  me- 
chanics under  whom  it  was  raised.  One  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  designed  and  partly  executed 
in  stone,  is  the  I^ofomac  Afjueduct  at  Georgetown,  where  the 
Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal  intei-sects  the  Potomac  river. 
This  work,  to  which  a  wcx>den  suporetructuro  has  been  made, 
was  built  under-the  superintendence  of  Captain  Turnbullof 
the  U.  S.  Topograph icyal  Engineei's. 

595.  The  tallowing  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  some  of  the  more  noted  stone  bridges  of 
Europe : 


Name  op 

Bbxoox. 


River. 


Viellle-Briondc 

RIalto 

Clax 

Neuiliy 

Lavatir 

Saint- Maxenoc 

Gitnioc. 

Jena 

Iluuen  

\Vat<?rloo 

OlouccAter. . . . 

London 

Turin 

GroHvenor. . . . 


AUier. 

•  •  •  • 

Drac. 

Seine. 

AkouU 

Oi-v. 

Erault. 

Sc;in«. 

Seine. 

Thamea. 

Severn. 

Thamen. 

Dora  Riparia. 

Dec 


jd 

4 

"S 

^ 

^i 

h-^ 

s 

IS 

m 

55 

1 

Segment. 

»i 

1 

4» 

1 

EllipticaL 

fi 

i« 

1 

Sofnnent. 

8 

EUiptical. 

1 

S(^nn(^Dt. 

6 

It 

6 

Elliptical. 

0 

ki 

1 

it 

5 

Segment. 

1 

t. 

1 

I 

c 

c 


a 
Q 


f. 


25 


178    !fi9 

160      M 

I47.O18I. 

ir>U.5 

70.7 
160 

ttl.8 
101.7 
120 
160 
162 
147.6 

aoo 


I  6.3 


3 
5 


47.9 


3 


Kam«  of  Engl* 
neer. 


VA 

10.9 

•  • 

6    <  6 

41.6 

44       tt.6 

■  • 

10.8   4.0 

48.7 

13.7 

4.6;  49.2 

:^ 

4.9 

46 

54 

4.6 

86 

:rr.8 

6 

60 

18 

4.9 

40 

42 

4 

1454 

'I57fc: 

Ifill' 

1771' 

1775, 

17S4I 

17«J 

18111 

181 3! 

181K 

18271 

I 
1888' 


Grenier  k  lUtonc. 
Michel  Angcio. 

•  •  •  • 

Perronet, 

Sjjget, 

Hi'iTonet. 

Garipuy. 

lAmandd. 

Lamand^ 

Rennie. 

Telford. 

Rennie. 

Muaca. 

Uartiuy. 


596.  Among  the  recent  French  bridges,  presenting  some 
interc  sting  features  in  their  construction,  may  be  cited  tliat 
of  Souillac  over  the  Dordogne.  The  river  at  this  ])lace  hav- 
ing a  torrent-like  character,  and  the  bed  being  of  lime-stone 
rock  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  occasional  deep  iissnres 
filled  with  sand  and  gmvel,  the  obstacle  to  using  either  the 
caisson,  or  the  ordinary  coffer-dam  for  the  foundations,  was 
very  great.     The  engineer,  M.  Vicat,  so  well  known  by  hifl 
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researches  upon  raortar,  etc.,  devised,  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, the  plan  of  enclosing  the  area  of  eacli  pier  by  a  coffer- 
work  accumtely  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  of  filling 
this  with  beton  to  form  a  bed  for  tlie  foundation  coui-ses. 
This  he  effected,  by  first  forming  a  framework  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, so  arranged  that  thick  sheeting-piles  could  be  driven 
close  to  the  bottom,  between  its  horizontal  pieces,  and  form  a 
well-jointed  vessel  to  contain  the  semi-fluid  material  for  the 
bed.  After  this  coffer- work  was  placed,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  was  scooped  from  the  bottom,  the  avsperitics  of  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  fissures  were  voided,  and  refilled 
with  fragments  of  a  soft  stone,  which  it  was  found  could  be 
more  compactly  settled,  by  rannning,  in  the  fissures,  than  a 
looser  and  rounder  material  like  gravel.  On  this  prepared 
surface,  the  bed  of  beton,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
thickness,  was  gradually  raised,  by  successive  la>x*i-s,  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  low-water  level,  and  the  stone  supei-struc- 
ture  then  laid  upon  it,  by  using  an  ordinary  coffer-dam  that 
rested  on  the  framework  around  the  bed.  In  this  bridge,  as 
in  that  of  Bordeaux,  a  provisional  trial-weiglit,  greater  than 
the  permanent  load,  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  before  com- 
mencing the  supei-structure. 

To  give  greater  security  to  foundations,  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  mass  of  l(K)se  stone  bkxiks  thrown  in  and 
allowed  to  find  their  own  bed.  Where  piles  are  used  and 
project  some  height  above  the  bottom,  besides  the  l(K)se  stone, 
a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  placed  between  and  enclosing  the 
piling,  may  be  used  to  give  it  greater  stiffness  and  prevent 
outward  spreading.  In  streams  of  a  tC)rrent  cliaractei*,  wliere 
the  bed  is  liable  to  be  worn  away,  or  shifted,  an  artificial 
covering,  or  apron  of  stone  laid  in  mortar,  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  used,  both  under  tjie  arches  and  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  as  far  as  the  bed  seemed  to  require  tliis  pn^tec- 
tion.  At  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux  loose  stone  was  spread 
over  the  river-bed  between  the  piers,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  object  of  the  engineer,  the  blocks 
having,  in  a  few  yeai*s,  become  united  into  a  firm  mass  by 
the  clayey  sediment  of  the  river  deposited  in  their  interstices 
At  the  elegant  east-iron  bridge,  built  over  the  Lanj,  near 
Plymouth,  resort  was  had  to  a  similar  plan  for  securijig  tlie 
bed,  which  is  of  shifting  sand.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Rendel, 
here  laid,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed  of  compact  clay  upon  the 
sand  bed  between  the  piers,  and  imbedded  in  it  loose  stone. 
This  method,  which  for  its  economy  is  worthy  of  note,  has 
Fully  answered  .the  expectations  of  the  engineer. 
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IIL 
WOODEN  BRIDGES. 

597.  Abutznente.  The  abntniente  and  piere  of  wooden 
bridges  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  timber.  Stone  sup- 
ports are  preferable  to  those  of  timber,  both  on  account  of 
the  superior  durability  of  stone,  and  of  its  offering  more 
security  than  frames  oi  timber  against  the  accidents  to  which 
the  piers  of  bridges  are  liable  from  freshets,  ice,  &c. 

598.  Wooden  abutments  may  be  formed  by  constructine 
what  is  termed  a  iyt^h-worh^  which  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
square  timber  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  to  fonn  the 
upright  or  sloi)ing  faces  of  the  abutment.  These  pieces  are 
halved  intg  each  other  at  the  angles,  and  are  otherwise  firmly 
connected  together  by  diagonal  ties  and  iron  bolts.  The  space 
enclosed  by  the  crib-work,  which  is  usually  built  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  only  on  three  sides,  is  filled  with  earth 
carefully  rammed,  or  with  diy  stone,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

A  wooden  abutment  of  a  more  economical  construction 
may  be  made,  by  partly  imbedding  large  beams  of  timber 
placed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  position,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
feet  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  facing  of  thick  plank  to 
sustain  the  eaith  behind  the  abutment.  Wooden  piers  may 
also  be  made  according  to  either  of  the  methods  here  laid 
down,  and  be  filled  with  loose  stone,  to  give  theru  sufficient 
stability  to  resist  the  forces  to  which  they  may  be  exposed; 
but  the  njethod  is  clumsy,  and  inferior,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  stone  piers,  or  to  the  methods  which  are  about  to  be 
explained. 

599.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  wooden  pier  consists 
(Fig.  146)  in  driving  heavy  square  or  round  piles  in  a  single 
row,  placing  them  from  two  to  four  feet  apart.  These  upright 
pieces  ai-e  sawed  off  level,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  horizon- 
tal beam,  termed  a  cap,  which  is  either  mortised  to  receive  a 
tenon  made  in  each  upright,  or  else  is  fastened  to  the  uprights 
by  bolts  or  pins.  Other  pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted 
in  pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights,  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
or  diagonal  pcjsition,  to  brace  the  whole  system  firmly.  The 
several  uprights  of  the  pier  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
thread  of  the  current.  If  thought  necessary,  two  horizontal 
beams,  arranged  like  the  diagonal  pieces,  may  be  added  to 
the  system  just  below  the  lowest  water-level.  In  a  pier  of 
this  kind,  the  place  of  the  starlings  is  supplied  by  two  in- 
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eltned  beams  on  the  same  line  with  the  nprighte,  which  i 
termed  fender^eams. 
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600.  A  strong  objection  to  the  sjBteni  jnst  described,  arises 
from  the  difiicuTtj  of  replacing  the  uprights  when  in  a  state 
of  decay.     To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has  been  proposed  to 

!i 
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drive  large  piles  in  the  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  nprights 

g?ig.  147),  to  connect  these  piles  below  the  kiw-water  level 
y  four  horizontal  beams,  firmly  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the 
ptlee,  which   are  sawed  off  at  a  proper  height  to  receive  the 
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horizontal  beams.  The  two  top  beams  have  large  square 
mortises  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  uprights,  whidi  rest  on 
those  of  the  piles.  The  rest  of  the  system  may  be  construct- 
ed as  in  the  lormer  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  uprights] 
wlien  decayed,  can  be  readily  replaced,  and  they  rest  on  a 
solid  substructure  not  subject  to  decay ;  shorter  timber  also 
can  be  used  for  the  piers  than  when  the  uprights  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

601.  In  deep  water,  and  especially  in  a  rapid  current,  a 
single  row  of  piles  might  prove  insufficient  to  give  stability 
to  the  uprights ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  give 
a  sufficient  spread  to  the  substructure  to  admit  of  bracing  the 
uprights  by  struts  on  the  two  sides.  To  effect  this,  tiiree 
piles  (Fig.  148)  should  be  driven  for  each  upright ;  one  just 
under  its  position,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  this,  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pier.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  three  piles  will  depend  on  the  inclination  and 
length  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  struts.  The 
heads  of  the  three  piles  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected 
by  two  horizontal  clamping  pieces  below  the  lowest  water. 


Fist.  14&— Elevation  of   tho  arnuigexnent  of  ft  wldi 

foundation  for  n  wooden  pier, 
a,  npright. 

&,  &,  pilcfi  of  the  foundation, 
c,  c,  capping  uf  the  piles. 
J,  <<,  KirutA  to  Rtrnngthcn  the  aprights. 
0,  «,  clamping  pieces  bolted  in  pain  on  the  upright*. 


A  scjuare  mortise  is  left  in  these  two  pieces,  over  the  middle 
pilcj  to  receive  tlie  uprights.  The  uprights  are  fastened  to- 
irether  at  the  bottom  by  two  clamping  pieces,  which  rest  on 
those  that  clamp  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  are  rendered 
tirmer  by  the  two  struts. 

602.  In  localities  where  piles  cannot  be  driven,  the  uprighta 
of  the  piers  may  be  secured  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  gra- 
ting, arranged  in  a  suitable  manner  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
u))rights.  "The  bed,  on  which  the  grating  is  to  rest,  having 
been  suitably  prepared,  it  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunK 
cither  before  or  after  the  upriglits  are  fastened  to  it,  as  may 
be  found  most  convenient.  The  grating  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  l(X)se  stone.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  piers,  the 
uprights  may  be  covered  by  a  sheathiiig  of  boards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  sheathing  be  tilled  in  with  gravel. 

603.  As  wooden  piei*s  are  not  of  a  suitable  form  to  resist 
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heavy  sliockB,  ice-breakere  should  be  placed  in  the  stream, 
iippofiite  to  each  pier,  and  at  some  dietaiice  from  it  In 
sircams  with  a  gentle  current,  a  simple  inclined  beam  (Fig. 
149)  covered  with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  supported  by  uprights 


it  ud  pUd  n  «(  ■ 
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6,  »,  capping  of  pUai. 

c,  e,  Hwifhoi, 
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and  diagonal  pieces,  will  be  all  that  is  neeessarj-  for  an  ice- 
breaker. But  in  Ripid  currents  a  crib-work,  having  the  form 
cf  II  triangular  pyramid  (Fig.  150),  the  up-stream  edge  of 


n  U  mnd  plul  K  of  tb* 


which  is  covered  with  iron,  will  be  required,  to  offer  suilicietit 
resiBtance  to  shocks.  The  cril>-work  may  be  filled  iu,.if  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  blocks  <)f  stone. 

604.  In  df-'tormining  the  length  of  tlic  span  the  engineer 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  tliat  wooden  bridrrt'B 
ro'^uire   more  freyuent  i-cpaire  than  those  of  stone,  arising 
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from  the  decay  of  the  material,  and  from  the  effects  of  shriiik- 
ino^  and  vibrations  npon  the  joints  of  the  frames,  and  that  the 
dimcnlty  of  replacing  decayed  parts,  and  readjusting  the 
framework,  increases  rapidly  with  the  span. 

605.  Bridffe-frames  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
To  the  one  belong  all  those  combinations,  whether  of  straight  or 
of  curved  timber,  that  exert  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  and  in  which  the  superstructure  is  generally 
above  the  bridge-frame.  To  the  other,  those  combinations 
which  exert  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  points  of  support, 
and  in  which  the  roadway,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  suspended 
from  the  bridge-frame. 

606.  Definitions  of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in 
bridge  nomenolature. 

A  Chord  is  the  upper  or  lower  member  in  a  truss.  It  ex- 
tends from  end  to  end  9f  the  structure.  There  are  usually  two 
chords,  an  upper  and  a  lower  chord.  These  may  be  parallel, 
as  in  Figs.  157  and  167,  or  the  upper  one  may  be  curved 
(arched)  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  or  both  may  be  curved. 
These  pieces  by  some  English  writers  are  called  hooms^  and  by 
others  stringers.  The  lower  chord  is  often  called  a  tie.  The 
upper  chord  is  sometimes  called  a  straining  beam. 

A  Tie  is  a  piece  which  connects  two  parts  and  is  subjected 
to  tension. 

A  Strut  is  a  general  term  which  is  applied  to  a  piece  in  a 
truss  which  is  subjected  to  compression.  In  proportioning  it, 
it  is  treated  as  a  pillar.  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a 
sliort  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compression. 

A  Tie-Strut,  or  Strut- Tie,  is  a  piece  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  at  different  times,  under 
different  conditions  of  loading. 

A  Brace\%  an  inclined  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. It  is  an  inclined  strut  In  bridges,  braces  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  main-braces  and  counter-b^races.    This 
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distinction  is  quite  unnecessary  in  an  analytical  point  of  view, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  it  is  so  common  in  practice  that 
it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it. 

A  Main-Brace  is  a  brace  which  inclines  from  the  end  of  a 
truss  towards  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  151. 

A  Counter- BroAie  is  one  which  inclines  from  the  centre 
and  towai'ds  the  ends.  In  the  same  panel  the  counter-brace 
inclines  the  opposite  way  from  the  main-brace.   See  Fig.  151. 

A  Tie-Brace  perforins  the  office  of  both  main  and  counter- 
brace  ;  it  is  ihe  same  as  a  Tie-Strut. 

607.  Ijong's  Truss.  This  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  of 
this  country  in  which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  observed.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  even  iron 
bolts  for  splicing  the  main  beams  being  avoided.  It  consists 
in  forming  both  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (Fig.  152)  of 
three  parallel  beams,  sufiicient  space  being  left  between  the 
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A  and  B,  top  and  bottom  stringB  of  three 
O,  0,  poste  in  pain. 

D,  braces  in  pain. 

E,  oonnter-braoe  single. 

a,  a,  mortises  where  jibs  and  keya  an  lOMnad. 
7,  jib  and  key  of  hard  wood. 
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one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  two  to  insert  the  cross  piecef, 
termed  the  pouts  ;  the  posts  consist  of  beams  in  pairs  placeii 
at  suitable  intervals  along  tlie  strinffs,  with  whioh  thev  arc 
connected  hy  wedge  blocks,  termed  jils  and  keys^  which  are 
inserted  into  rectangular  holes  made  through  the  strings, 
and  fitting  a  corresponding  shallow  notch  cut  into  each  post 
A  braise  connects  the  top  of  one  post  with  tlie  foot  of  the 
one  adjacent  by  a  suitable  joint.  Another  diurnal  piece, 
termed  the  counter-brace,  is  placed  crosswise  between  the  two 
braces  and  their  posts,  irith  its  ends  abutting  against  the 
centre  beam  o£  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The  counter- 
braces  ai-e  connected  with  the  posts  and  braces  bv  wooden 
pins,  termed  tree-nails. 

In  wide  bearings,  the  strings  require  to  be  made  of  several 
beams  abutting  end  to  end ;  in  this  case  the  beams  should 
break  joints,  and  short  beams  should  be  inserted  between  the 
centre  and  exterior  beams  wherever  the  joints  occur,  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  beams  in  this  combination  are  all  of  unifonn  cross 
section,  the  joints  and  fastenings  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  distributed  to  call  into  jilay  the 
strength  of  the  strings,  and  to  produce  uniform  stiffiiess  and 
strain. 
I  608.  Toupn's  Truss. — The  combination  of  Mr.  Town 
(Fig.  l.")3)  consists  in  two  main  strings,  each  formed  of  two  or 


•  sn  cleraUon  A,  uhI  end  Tie*.  B, 


three  parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses  breaking  joints.  Be- 
tween tJie  i)arallel  beams  are  inserted  a  series  of  diagonal 
beams  crossing  each  other.  These  diagomils  are  connected 
with  the  strings  and  with  each  other  oy  ti'ee-nails.  When 
tlie  strings  are  formed  of  three  parallel  beams,  diagonal 
pieces  are  placed  between  the  centre  and  exterior  beams,  and 
two  intermediate  strings  are  placed  between  the  two  courses 
of  diagfHials. 

This  combination,  commonly  known  as  the  lattux  truss,  is 
of  very  easy  mechanical  execution,  the  beams  being  of  a  nni- 
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form  crofss  section  and  length.  The-  stmus  upon  it  are  borne 
by  the  tree-nails,  and  when  nsed  for  structures  subjected  to 
variable  strains  and  jars,  it  loses  it-s  stiffness  and  sags  between 
the  points  of  support.  It  is  n»ore  commendable  for  its 
simplicity  than  scientific  combination. 
\  609.  Hcwe's  Truss. — This  truss  consists  of  (Fig.  l''^4r)  an 
upper  and  lower  string,  each  formed  of  several  thicknesses 
of  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  breaking  joints.  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  string  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
upper,  blocks  of  hard  wood  are  inserted  into  shallow  notches ; 
the  blocks  are  bevelled  off  on  each  side  to  form  a  suitable 
point  of  support,  or  step  for  the  diagonal  pieces.  One  series 
of  the  diagonal  pieces  are  arranged  in  paii-s,  the  others  are 
single  and  placed  between  those  in  pairs.  Two  strong  bolts 
of  iron,  which  pass  through  the  blocks,  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  strings,  and  are  arranged  with  a  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  to  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 

This  combination  presents  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  blocks  give  abutting  surfaces  for  the  braces  su- 
perior to  those  obtanied  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  joint  for 
this  pm-pose.     The  bolts  replace  advantageously  the  timber 
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posts,  and  in  case  of  the  frame  working  loose  and  sagging, 
their  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  parts  is  simple  and 
efficacious. 

610.    Schuylkill    Bridge.— This   bridge,    designed    and 
built  by  L.  Wemwag,  has  the  widest  span  of  any  wooden 
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bridge  in  this  country.  The  bridge-frame  {Fig.  155)  consisted 


hDyl>iU  It  PhUaddpblL 


of  five  ribs.  Each  rib  is  an  open-built  beim  foimed  of  a 
bottom  curved  solid-built  beam  and  of  a  single  top  l>eain, 
which  are  connected  by  radial  pieces,  diajpmal  braces,  and 
inclined  iron  stays.  The  iKittom  curved  beam  is  composed 
of  three  concentric  solid-bnilt  beams,  slightly  sepaiated  from 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  seven  courses  of  curved  ecaut- 
ling  in  it,  each  course  6  inches  thick  by  13  inches  in  breadth ; 
the  courses,  as  well  as  the  concentric  beams,  l>eing  firmly 
united  by  ii-on  bolts,  &c.  A  roadway  that  i-ests  upon  the 
bottom  cun'ed  ril>a  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  rib,  and 
a  footpath  between  each  of  the  two  exterior  ribs.  The  bridge 
was  covered  in  by  a  roof  and  a  sheathing  on  the  sides. 
611.  Burr's  Triisa. — Burr's  plan,  whidi  (Fig.  156)  consists 
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in  forming  each  rib  of  an  open-built  beam  of  straight  timber, 
and  connecting  with  it  a  curved  solid-built  beam  formed  of 
two  or  more  thicknesses  of  scantling,  between  which  tlie 


Fig,  156— RepresentH  a  aido  view  of  a 

portion  of  a  rib  of  Barr'a  bridge. 
Oj  a,  arch  timbers. 
d^  d,  queen-pofiU. 
ft,  &,  bracea. 
c,  e,  chorda. 


e,  «,  plate  of  the  aide  frame. 

o,  o.  floor  girders  on  which  the  flooring 

joints  and  flooring  boards  rest, 
rt,  M,  check  braopa, 
f,  <,  tie-beams  of  roof. 
A,  portion  of  pier. 


framework  of  the  open-built  beam  is  clamped.  The  open- 
built  beam  consists  of  a  hoiizontal  bottojn  beam  of  two 
thicknesses  of  scantliug,  termed  the  chords,  between  which 
are  secured  the  uprights,  termed  the  queen ^osts^—oi  a  single 
top  beam,  termed  tfie  plate  of  the  side  J-rame,  which  rests 
upon  the  uprights,  with  which  it  is  connected  l)y  a  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, — and  of  diagonal  braces  and  other  smaller 
braces,  termed  check  braces,  placed  between  the  upi-ights. 


The  curved-built  beam,  tenned  the  arch-timbers^  is  bolted 
upon  the  timbers  of  tlie  open-built  beam.     The  bridge-frame 
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may  oonsist  of  two  or  more  ribs,  which  are  connected  and 
stiffened  by  cross  ties  and  diagonal  bi'acee.  The  roadway- 
flooring  IB  laid  npon  cross  pieces,  tenned  the  jfoor  girdert, 
whi(;h  may  either  rest  upon  the  chords,  or  eleo  be  attached  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  them  and  the  top  beam. 
The  roadway  and  footpatlis  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
between  the  several  ribs. 

612.  Pratt'fl  Trusg.  This  truss  (Fi^.  157}  has  the  same 
general  form  as  Howe's,  but  differs  in  its  details.  The  ver- 
ticals here  are  wooden  posts  instead  of  iron  rods,  and  the 
diagonals  are  iron  ties  instead  of  w(M>den  braces. 

6L3.  ZAoCallum'B  Truss.    This  truss  (Fig.  15S)  is  a  modi- 


fication of  Howe's,  the  essential  difference  of  which  consists 
in  a  curved  upper  chord  instead  of  a  liorizoiital  one.  The 
long  braces  at  the  end — called  arch  braces, — arc  not  essential 
to  this  system.  This  system  is  stiffer  than  similar  ones  having 
horizontal  chords. 
.    ffl.4.  A  simple  but  effective  stmeture,  shown  in  Fig.  159, 
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ba8  been  in  use  for  some  time  on  the  K.  Y.  Stata  canals  for 
common  road  brldgee,  and  for  croeeinge  on  farms.  There 
are  no  coimter-braces,  which,  ae  may  readily  be  shown,  are 
unnecessary  for  short  spans.  (Spe  Wood's  Treatise  on  Bridget 
and  Roofn,  pp.  120  and  121.)  Tlie  lower  timber  may  be 
spliced,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  continuous  throughout 
Another  timber,  which  is  placed  on  this,  extends  over  two  or 
'  four  of  the  central  bays.  The  verticals,  which  are  iron  rods, 
are  made  direi^nt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159a. 


Wit.    OroHM 


615.  Wooden  Arohes.   A  wooden  arch  may  be  formed  bv 
bending  a  single  beam  (Fig.  160)  and  confining  its  extremi- 


TFIk.  im— Rspmnita 
b«m  c  BippDrtad  r 
point  hj  >baalb«i 


ties  to  prevent  it  from  resuming  its  original  shape.  A  beam 
in  tliis  state  presents  greater  resistance  to  a  cross  strain  than 
when  stmight,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  great 
stiffness  is  required,  provided  the  points  of  support  are  of 
siittlcient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  tlie  beam. 
TJiis  method  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  narrow  bearings. 

For  wide  arches  a  cnrved-bnilt  beam  must  be  adopted ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  solid  (Figs.  161  and  163)  or  an  open-built 
beam  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  hearing  to  be  spanned 
by  the  arch.     In  either  case  the  curved  beams  are  built  in 
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the  same  manner  as  Bfraight  beams,  the  pieces  of  which  thej 
are  formed  being  etiitably  bent  to  conform  to  the  curvature 
of  the  arch,  whicli  may  be  done  either  by  Bteaming  the  pieces, 
by  mechanical  power,  or  by  the  ii&nal  method  of  softening  the 
woody  fibres  by  keeping  tlie  pieces  wet  while  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  light  blaze. 


616.  The  mimber  of  ribs  in  the  bridge-frame  will  dcjieud 
on  tlie  general  sti-ength  required  by  the  object  of  the  stnic- 
tnre,  and  npon  the  class  of  fi-ame  adopted.  In  the  first 
class,  in  which  the  i-oadway  is  nsually  abo^-e  the  frames,  any 
requisite  Jiumber  of  ribs  may  be  nsed,  and  they  may  be 
placed  at  equal  iiiter%'als  apait, or  else  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  best  support  to  the  loads  which  pass  over  the  bridge.  In 
the  second  elass,  as  the  frame  usnally  lies  entirely,  or  projects 
I>artly  above  the  roadway,  Ac,  if  more  than  two  ribs  are  re- 
quired, they  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  two,  as  circumstances 
may  demand,  fonn  each  head  of  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  placed  midway  between  tlie  heads,  so  as  to  leave  a 
Bufticient  widtli  of  roadway  between  the  centre  and  adjacent 
ribs.     The  footpaths  are  usually,  in  this  case,  either  placed 
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letween  the  two  centre  ribs,  or,  when  there  are  two  exterior 
ribs,  between  them. 

617.  In  frames  which  exert  a  lateral  pre8sni*e  against  the 
abutments  and  piers,  tlie  lowest  points  of  the  framework 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  oidinary  high-water 
leTcl ;  and  plates  of  some  metal  should  be  inserted  at  those 
points,  both  of  the  frame  and  of  the  supports,  where  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  might  cause  injury  to  the  woody  fibre. 

618.  The  roadway  usually  consists  of  a  simple  flooring 
formed  of  cross  joists,  termed  the  roadway^earera^  or  floor- 
girders^  and  flooring-boards,  upon  which  a  road-covering 
either  of  wood  or  stone  is  laid.  A  more  common  and  better 
arrangement  of  the  roadway,  now  in  use,  consists  in  laying 
longitudinal  joists  of  smaller  scantling  npon  the  roadway- 
bearers,  to  support  the  flooring-boards.  This  method  pre- 
serves more  effectually  than  the  other  the  roadway-bearers 
from  moisture.  Besides,  in  bridges  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  roadway,  do  not  admit  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  to 
stiffen  the  framework,  the  only  means,  in  most  cases,  of 
effecting  this  object  is  in  placing  horizontal  diagonal  braces 
between  each  pair  of  roadway-bearers.  For  like  i*easons, 
stone  road-coverings  for  wooden  bridges  are  generally  re- 
jected, and  one  of  plank  used,  which,  for  a  horse-track,  should 
be  of  two  thicknesses,  so  that,  in  case  of-  repairs,  arising  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  the  boards  resting  upon  the 
flooring-joists  may  not  require  to  be  removed.  The  footpaths 
consist  simply  of  a  slight  flooring  of  sufficient  width,  which 
is  usually  detached  from  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
roadway  surface.' 

619.  When  the  bridge-frame  is  beneath  the  roadway,  a 
distinct  parapet  will  be  requisite  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
This  may  be  formed  either  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  the  t\Vo 
combined.  It  is  most  generally  made  of  timber,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hand  and  foot  rail  connected  by  upright  posts  and 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  A  wooden  parapet,  besides  the 
security  it  gives  to  passengers,  may  be  made  to  add  both  to 
the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  bridge,  by  constructing  it  of 
timber  or  a  suitable  size,  and  connecting  it  firmly  with  the ' 
exterior  ribs. 

620.  In  bridge-frames  in  which  the  ribs  are  above  the  road- 
way, a  timber  sheathing  of  thin  boards  will  be  requisite  on  the 
sides,  and  a  roof  above,  to  protect  the  structure  from  the 
weather.  The  tie-beams  of  the  roof -trusses  may  serve  also  as 
ties  for  the  ribs  at  top,  and  may  receive  horizontal  diagonal 
braces  to  stiffen  the  structure^  like  those  of  the  roadway- 
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be&rers.  The  rafters,  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  centre 
rib,  and  the  bearing,  or  distance  between  the  exterior  ribs,  is 
e^)  great  that  the  hiadway-bearere  require  to  be  supported  in 
the  middle,  may  serve  as  points  of  support  for  suspension 
pieces  of  wood,  or  .of  iron,  to  which  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway-bearers  may  be  attached. 

621.  The  frame  and  other  main  timbers  of  a  wooden  bridge 
will  not  require  to  be  coated  with  paint,  or  any  like  compo- 
sition, .to  preserve  them  from  decay  when  they  are  roored 
and  boarded  in  to  keep  them  dry.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  ordinary  preservatives  against  atmospheric*action  may  be 
used  for  them.  The  under  surface  and  joints  of  the  plsuks 
of  the  roadway  may  be  coated  with  bituminous  mastic  when 
used  for  a  horse-track ;  in  railroad  bridges  a  metallic  cover- 
ing may  be  suitably  used  when  the  bridge  is  not  traversed  by 
horses. 

622.  W(K)deu  bridges  can  produce  but  little  other  archi- 
tectural effect  than  uiat  whicn  naturally  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  spectator  in  regarding  any  judiciously- 
contrived  structure.  When  the  roadway  and  parapet  are 
above  the  bridge-frame,  a  very  simple  cornice  may  be  formed 
by  a  proper  combination  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring, 
which,  with  the  parapet,  will  present  not  only  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  will  be  of  obvious  utility  in  covering 
the  pai'ts  beneath  from  the  weather.  In  covered  bridges,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  paint  them  with  a  uniform 
coat  of  some  subdued  tint.  At  best,  from  their  want  of 
height  as  compared  with  their  length,  covered  wooden  bridges 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  unsightly,  arid  also  apparent- 
ly insecure  structures  when  looked  at  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise  their  true  character,  and 
to  give  them  by  painting  the  appearance  of  houses,  or  of  stone 
arches,  while  it  must  rail  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant, 
will  only  betray  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect  to  the  more  en- 
lightened judge. 

The  art  of  erecting  wooden  bridges  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  where 
timber  has,  at  any  period,  been  the  principal  building  mate- 
rial at  the  disposal  of  the  architect ;  but  iron  at  the  present 
day  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  more  important 
bridges. 

623.  The  following  Table  contains  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  American  ana  European 
wooden  bridges : 
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VAMK,  vra,  or  bxidgb. 


Wettcng«n  bridge. 

Bridge  of  Sofaaffiiausen. 

Bridge  of  Kandel 

Bridge  of  Bambei|f 

Bridge  of  Freysingen. . 

E^^sez  bridge 

Upper  Schuylkill  bridge 
Market-street  bridge. . . 

Trenton  bridge 

Columbia  bridge 

Richmond  bridge 

Springfield  bridge 

Susquehanna  bridge. . . . 


Number  of 

Width  of 

RIm  or  depth 

bays. 

widest  bAy. 

of  rib. 

1 

890  ft. 

__ 

2 

198  " 

— . 

1 

166  " 

— 

1 

208  " 

16.9  ft. 

2 

168  ** 

11.6  ^* 

1 

250  " 

— ^ 

1 

840  '* 

20      " 

8 

195  " 

12      " 

5 

200  " 

27      ** 

29 

200  " 

._ 

19 

153  *' 

15.4  '* 

7 

180  " 

18      '* 

10 

250  " 

.— 

IV. 
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624.  Bridges  of  east  iron  admit  of  even  greater  bold- 
ness of  design  than  those  of  timber,  owing  to  the  superioritv, 
both  in  strength  and  durability,  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  material ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  under 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  a  wooden  struc- 
ture wonld  l>e  suitable. 

625.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  cast-iron  bridges  should 
be  built  of  stone,  as  tlie  corrosive  action  of  salt  water,  or 
even  of  fresh  water  when  impure,  would  in  time  render 
iron  supports  of  tliis  character  insecure ;  and  timber,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  is  still  less  durable 
than  cas^  iron. 

626.  The  curved  ribs  of  cast-iron  bridge-frames  have  under- 
gone various  modifications  and  improvements.  In  the  earlier 
bridges,  they  were  formed  of  several  concentric  arcs,  or 
curved  beams,  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  united 
by  radial  pieces ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  either  by  con- 
tiguous rings,  or  by  vertical  pieces  of  cast  iron  upon  which 
the  roadway  bearere  wei-e  laid. 

In  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  improvement,  the 
curved  ribs  were  made  less  deep,  and  were  each  formed  of 
several  segments,  or  |3anels  cast  separately  in  one  piece,  each 
panel  consisting  of  three  concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial 
pieces,  and  having  flanchet*,  with  other  suitable  arrangements, 
for  connecting  them  firmly  by  wrought-iron  keys,  screw-bolts, 
&c. ;  the  entire  rib  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  three 
concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial  pieces.  The  spandrels 
were  tilled  either  with  panels  formed  uke  those  of  the  curved 
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ribs,  with  iron  rings,  or  with  a  lozenge-shaped  reticulated 
combination.  The  ribs  were  connected  by  caat-irou  plates 
and  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties. 

In  tlie  more  recent  structures,  the  ribs  have  been  (X)m- 
ix)sed  of  voussoir-shaped  panels,  each  formed  of  a  solid  thin 
plate  with  flanches  around  the  edges ;  or  else  of  a  curved 
tubular  rib,  formed  like  those  of  Polonceau,  or  of  Dela- 
field,  described  further  on.  The  spandrel-filling  is  either  a 
reticulated  combination,  or  one  of  contiguous  ii-oii  rings. 
The  ribs  are  usually  jmited  by  cast-li-on  tie-plates,  and 
braced  by  diagonal  ties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

609.  The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  may  be  formed 
either  of  timber,  or  of  cast  iron.  In  the  more  recent  struc- 
tures in  England,  they  have  been  made  of  the  latter  material ; 
the  road way-bearere  being  cast  of  a  suitable  form  for  strength, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  ribs;  and  the  flooring- 
plates  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  roadway  and  footpaths,  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
rest  upon  the  flooring-plates. 

•  The  parapet  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  light  combina- 
tion- of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  structure. 

627.  The  English  engineers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  architecture,  and,  in  their  moi^  recent  structures, 
have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  architectural 'elegance.  Among  tile  more  celebrated 
cast-iron  bridges  in  England,  that  of  CoaJhroolcddie  belongs 
to  the  first  epoch  above  mentioned ;  those  of  Slainea  and 
Sunderlcmd  to  the  second ;  and  to  the  third,  the  bridge 
of  Soiithwark  at  London ;  that  of  Tewhesbury  over  tlie 
Severn ;  that  over  the  Lary  near  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
othei-s  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  ens^ineera  have  not  only  followed  the  lead 
set  them  by  the  English,  but  have  taken  a  new  step,  in 
the  tubular-shaped  ribs  of  M.  Polonceau.  The  Pont  (les 
A7*t8  at  Paris,  a  very  light  bridge  for  foot-passengers  only, 
and  which  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  in)n,  belongs 
to  their  earliest  essays  in  this  line;  the  Pont  d* AtiHferlUs^ 
also  at  Paris,  which  is  a-  combination  similar  to  those  of 
Staines  and  Sunderland,  belongs  to  their  second  epoch  ;  and 
the  Pont  du  Carrousel^  in  the  same  city,  built  upon  Polon- 
ceau's  system,  with  several  othere  on  the  same  plan,  belong 
to  the  last. 

In  the  United  States  a  commencement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  bridge  architecture; 
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the  bridge  of  eighty  feet  span,  with  tnbalar  ribs,  constructed 
by  Major  Delaiield  at  BrowDsville,  stands  almost  alone, 
and  is  a  step  contemporary  with  that  of  Polonceau  in  France. 
The  following  Table  contains  a  summary  description  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  European  cast-iron  bridges : 


HAVE  or  BSIIMB. 

Blvor. 

No.  of 
arches. 

1  Span  in 
,    feet. 

Rise  in 
feet. 

No.  of 

ribs. 

Date. 

* 

"1779 
1796 
1802 
1805 
1816 
1818 

1887 
1888 

Engineer. 

OoHlbrookdale 

Bcvern 

Wear 

1 
1 
I 

9 
8 

1 
6 
8 

1    100.5 
1    »10 
'    181 

106.6 
78 

340 

170 

100 

160 

40 
30 
16.6 
10.6 

«r 

17 

14.6 

16 

6 
6 

7 
9 
S 
6 
6 
6 

Wearmonth 

Bardon. 

Siaineft. 

AiiftPditz 

Seine. 

Thames .... 
Thames   ... 

Se\em 

Larj' 

Seine 

J^amaad^ 

TuuxhalL 

Walker. 

fkrothwaik 

Hennie. 

Tewkedbury 

TelfonL 

£4117 

RendeL 

Cairaai«L 

Pokmceaii. 

628.  Iron  Arohes.  Cast-iron  arclies  may  be  used  for  the 
same  objects  as  those  of  timber.  The  frames  for  these  pur- 
poses consist  of  several  parallel  ribs  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  are  cast  into  an  arch  form,  the  ribs  being  connected 
by  horizontal  ties,  and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  transmitted  to  tiie  curved 
ribs  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  mc^t  usually  by  an  open  cast- 
iron  beam,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  so  shaped  as  to  rest 
upon  the  curved  rib,  and  the  upper  part  suitably  formed  for 
tlie  object  in  view.  These  beams  are  also  connected  by  ties, 
and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

Each  rib,  except  ror  narrow  spans,  is  composed  of  several 
pieces,  or  segments,  between  each  pair  of  which  there  is  a 


Fig.  168— Repre- 
sents  a  portion 
of  a  cast-iron 
plate  arch  with 
an  open  oa«t-iron 
beam. 

A,  A,  segments  of 
the  arch. 

B,  B,  panels  of  the 
open  beam  con- 
nected at  the 
iAintsaft. 
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joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  forms 
and  dimensions  of  the  s^ments  are  uniform.  The  se^ents 
are  usually  either  solid  (Fig.  163)  or  open  plates  of  uniform 
thickness,  having  a  flanch  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  at 
each  end,  and  on  the  entrados  and  intrados.  The  flanch  serves 
both  to  give  strength  to  the  segment  and  to  form  the  connection 
between  the  segments  and  the  parts  which  rest  upon  the  rib. 

The  ribs  are  connected  by  tie-plates,  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  segments,  and  are  fastened  to  the  seg- 
ments by  iron  screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  end  flanches 
of  the  segments  and  the  tie-plate  between  them.  The  tie- 
plates  may  be  either  open  or  solid  ;  the  former  being  usually 
preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  lightness  and  cheapness. 

The  framework  of  the  ribs  is  stiffened  by  diagonal  pieces, 
which  are  connected  either  with  thfe  ribs  or  the  tie-plates. 
The  diagonal  braces  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  arms  being 
ribbed,  or  featlieredj  BXiA  tapering'  from  the  centre  towards 
the  ends  in  a  suitable  manner  to  give  lightness  combined  with 
strength. 

The  open  beams  {Fig.  163),  which  rest  upon  the  curved  ribs, 
are  cast  in  a  suitable  number  of  panels ;  the  joint  betw^een 
each  pair  being  either  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch, 
or  else  vertical.  These  pieces  are  also  cast  with  flanches,  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  The  beams,  like  the  ribs,  are  tied  together  and 
stiffened  )>y  ties  and  diagonal  braces. 

Beams  of  suitable  forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  structure 
are  placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  upon  the  open 
beams. 

6i9.  Curved  ribs  of  a  tubular  form  have,  within  a  few  yeard 
back,  been  tried  wuth  success,  and  bid-  fair  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  plate  rib,  as  with  thet  sauie  amount  of  metal  they 
combine  more  strength  than  the  flat  rib. 

The  a])plication  of  tubular  ribs  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Major  Delafield  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineei-s,  in 
an  arch  for  a  bridge  of  80  feet  span.  Each  rib  was  "formed  of 
nine  segments;  each  segment  (Fi<5.  164)  being  cast  in  one 
piece,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  an  elliptical  ring  of  uni- 
form thickness,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rib.  A  broad 
elliptical  flanch  with  ribs,  or  stays,  is  cast  on  each  end  of  the 
segment,  to  connect  the  parts  with  each  other;  and  three 
chaira^  or  saddle-pieces^  with  grooves  in  them,  are  cast  upon 
the  entrados  of  each  segment,  and  at  equal  intervals  apait,  to 
receive  the  open  beam  which  rests  on  the  curved  rib. 
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The  ribs  are  connected  by  an  open  tie  plate  (Fig.  164). 
Baised  elliptical  projections  are  cast  on  each  face  of  the  tie 
plat^i,  whwe  it  is  connected  vith  the  s^meiits,  which  are 
adjusted  accurately  to  the  interior  surface  of  each  pair  of 
eegmetits,  between  which  the  tie  plate  is  embraced.  The 
segments  and  plate  are  fastened  by  screw  bolts  '  passed 
through  the  pnd  Hanches  of  the  s^ments. 


F1(r.  IM— BfpmenEs  ■  nlde  tIcv  A,  inil  ■  cr 

of  Uh  tsbnlu'  urch  el  Maior  DelKfldd. 
"  -  '■«-    ■  '   -  --ila  .lew  mnd  (Cig.  B)  M  oD 
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The  tie  plates  form  the  only  connection  between  the  enrved 
ribs ;  the  broad-ribbed  flanches  of  the  segments,  and  the 
raised  rims  of  the  tie  plat«s  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  giving  all  the  advantages  and  Btiffness  of  diagonal 
pieces. 

630.  Tnbnlar  ribs  with  an  elliptical  cross  section  have 
been  used  in  France  for  many  of  their  bridges.  They  were 
first  introdnced  but  a  few  years  back  by  M.  Folonceau,  after 
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Fiff.  IflS.— Reprewnts  a  side  view  A,*and  a  crooa  seotion  and  and  Tieiir  B|  tlaoQgli  a  joint  of  IC. 

Po]onoeau*s  tubular  arch. 
a,  a«  top  flanch,  6,  b.  bottom  flancb  of  the  semi-eegmentB  tmlted  along  the  rertlcal  joint  oil 

thit>ugh  the  axis  of  the  rib. 
g  h^  side  view  of  the  joint  between  the  flanches  «.  «  of  two  eeml  acgmenta. 
fn,  inner  side  of  the  flanches. 

c,  crow  nertlon  of  a  iaemi-sefnnent  and  top  and  bottom  flanclien. 
/,  /.  thin  wedges  of  wroucht  Iron  plaoed  between  the  end  flanches  of  the  Beml-eeginentB  to  bring 

the  parts  to  their  proper  bouring. 

whose  designs  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  have  been 
built.  According  to  M.  Polonceau's  plan,  each  rib  consists 
of  two  syranietrical  parts  divided  lengthwise  by  a  vertical 
joint.  Each  half  of  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  so  distributed  as  to  break  jomts,  in  order  that  when 
the  segments  are  put  together  there  shall  be  no  continuous 
cross  joint  through  the  ribs. 

The  segments  (Fig.  165)  are  cast  with  a  top  and  bottom 
flancli,  and  one  also  at  each  end.  The  halves  of  the  rib  are 
coimected  by  bolts  through  the  upper  and  lower  flanches, 
and  the  segments  by  bolts  through  the  end  flanches. 

For  the  purposes  of  adjusting  the  segments  and  bringing 
the  rib  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  nat  pieces  of  wrought 
iix)n  of  a  wedge  shape  are  driven  into  the  joints  between  the 
segments,  and  are  confined  in  the  joints  by  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  segments  and  which  also  pass  thix)ngli  these 
wedges. 

To  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  iron  tubular  pieces 
are  placed  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  being  suita- 
bly adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Wrought-iron  rods 
which  serve  as  ties  pass  through  the  tubes  and  ribs,  being 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts  to  draw  the  ribs  firmly  against 
the  tabular  pieces.    Diagonal  pieces  of  a  suitable  form  are 
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placed  between  the  ribs  to  give  them  the  requisite  degi-ee  of 
Btiffness. 

Ill  the  bridores  constnicted  bv  M.  Polonceau  according  to 
this  plan,  he  supports  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the  roadway 
by  cast-iron  lings  which  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and  to 
eacli  other,  and  bear  a  chair  of  suitable  form  to  receive  the 
beams. 

63L  Open  cast-iron  beams  are  seldom  used  except  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron  arches.  Those  of  wrought  iron  are 
frequently  used  in  structures.  They  may  be  formed  of  a 
top  and  bottom  rail  connected  by  diagonal  pieces,  forming  the 
ordinary  lattice  arrangement,  or  a  piece  bent  into  a  curved 


Fig.  16&— KeproMmts  an  open  beam 
of  wrought  iron  consLKtin;;  of  a  top 
and  bottom  rail  a  and  6,  with  an 
intermediate  curved  piece,  the 
whole  secured  by  tho  pieces  c\  c,  In 
palm  bolted  to  them. 
0,  and  /  represent  the  parts  of  a 
tram  of  a  curved  light  roof,  con- 
nected with  the  open  beam ;  and 
aiao  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  are  aecured  to  the  wall. 


form  may  he  placed  between  the  rails,  or  any  other  suitable 
combination  (Fig.  16d)  may  be  used  which  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  stitfiiess. 

682.  Erocts  of  Temperature  on  Stone  and  Cast-iron 
Bridges.  The  action  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
masses  of  masc>nry,  particularly  in  the  coping,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  arches  was  firet  observed  by  M.  Vicat  in  the  stone  bridge 
built  by  him  at  Souillac,  in  the  joints  of  which  periodical 
changes  were  found  to  take  place,  not  only  from  the  ranges 
of  temperature  between  the  seasons,  but  even  daily.     Similar 

fhenomena  were  also  very  accurately  noted  by  Mr.  George 
lennie  in  a  stone  bridge  at  Staines. 
From  these  recorded  observations  the  fact  is  conclusively 
established,  that  the  joints  of  stone  bridges,  both  in  the  arches 
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and  gpandrek,  are  periodically  aflFected  by  this  action,  which 
must  consequently  at  times  throw  ah  increased  araonnt  of 
pressui'e  upon  the  abutments,  but  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  danger  to  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
structure. 

*\Vhen  iron  was  first  proposed  to  be  employed  for  brid<jes, 
objections  were  brought  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  upon  this  metal.  The  faihire  in 
tlie  abuttnents  of  the  iron  bridge  at  Staines  was  imputed  to 
*his  cause,  and  like  objections  were  seriously  urged  against 
other  structures  about  to  be  erected  in  England.  To  put 
this  matter  at  rest,  observations  were  very  carefully  made  by 
Sir  John  liennie  upon  tlie  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  built 
by  his  father.  From  these  experiments  it  appeare  that  the 
mean  rise  of  the  centre  arch  at  the  crown  was  about  ^^th  of 
an  inch  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.,  or  1.25  inches  for  50**  Fahr. 
The  change  of  form  and  increase  of  pressure  arising  from 
this  cause  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree  the  permanent  stability  either  of  this  structure,  or  of 
any  of  a  like  character  in  Europe. 
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633.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  meritorious  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  this  country  is  Wliipple's  Trapezoidal  Truss  (see 
Fig.  167).  So  far  as  the  arrangement  ot  ties  and  struts  are 
concerned  it  is  siniilar  to  the  Pratt  Truss. 


Tig.  107. — The  nppcr  chord  in  of  cAitt-lron  and  made  in  eectdonR,  the  length  of  each  piece  be- 
ing equal  to  the  length  of  a  bay.  The  lower  chord  is  ooraponed  of  a  sucoeasion  of  links  (ace 
Fig.  1H8),  which  receive  cast-iron  blocks  at  their  ends.  The  cast-iron  blocks  form  «tep»  for 
securini?  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  iiosts.  The  po<<ts  have  openings  near  the  middle  of 
their  length,  through  which  the  main  and  counter- ties  pass.  The  posts  are  troMed  at  the 
middle,  iM  shown  in  the  fignre. 

In   this  truss  the  end  members  are  inclined,  so  that  the 
general  form  of  the  outline  is  that  of  a  trapezoid.    All  uu- 
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necessary  members  are  omitted,  and  hence  comparatively  few 
connter-ties  are  used.  In  the  Fig.  only  two  are  shown — one 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  number  of  connter-tiee  depends 
upon  the  relation  of  the  moving  load  to  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  bridge  (see  articles  107  and  108  of  Wood's  Treatise  on 
Sindges  and  Roofs). 

The  lower  chord  is  sometimes  made  of  links  of  iron  (Fig. 
168),  which  pass  oyer  cast-iron  blocks  under  the  vertical 
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Tig  168.— One  of  tb«  llnka  of  the  lowar 
oiKird. 


posts  (Fig.  169).    The  lower  chord  may  be,  and  at  the  pree- 


Vlg  109.— ▲  joint  in  th«  low^r  ohard  of  a  Wliippte  Tnue^ 


ent  day  often  is,  made  of  eye-bars  (Fig.  170).    The  proper 


Fig.  170.— Odo  end  o(  an  eje-bar  naed  in  tcnilon  membcn  of  brldgM 
androofSi 


form  and  dimensions  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  size  of  the 
pins  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experiment. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  total  section  on  both  sides 
of  the  eye  should  equal  half  the  section  of  the  pin,  but  ex- 
periments quickly  showed  tliat  when  made  in  this  proportion 
the  eyes  would  tear  out  before  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
pin  was  reached.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by 
oir  Charles  Fox,  he  concluded  that  it  was-  best  to  make  the 
bearing  surf  ace  between  the  pin  Lr>d  concave  surface  of  the 
eye  about  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  link ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  diameter  ot  the  pin  should  equal  about  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  link. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  by  our  most 
eminent  bridge  builders.'  Each  has  a  rule  of  his  own.  Some 
make  the  eye  thicker  than  the  link ;  others  make  them  some* 
what  pear-shaped  by  adding  material  back  of  the  eye  (Fig. 
171) ;  while  stul  others  make  them  of  the  form  shown  m  Fig. 
172. 


TW 171.— Form  of  fre-lMtf. 
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But  in  all  cases  the  total  section  of  the  material  through 
the  eye  is  made  to  exceed  that  through  the  bar,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pin  also  exceeds  that  of  the  bar. 
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j  (^    j    Fig.  ITI^Another  form  of  eye-btf. 

634.  ModifioaUons  of  Whipple's  Truss.  Different 
bridge  builders  have  modified  the  details  of  Wliipple's  Truss, 
so  as  to  suit  their  convenience  or  fancy,  or  to  make  them  con- 
form with  modern  practice.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
all  these  modifications.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to 
certain  names  of  bridges,  such  as  the  Murpby-Wliipple 
bridge,  Linville  bridge,  Jones's  bridge,  etc.,  etc. 

635.  LinvUle  Bridge.  This  bridge,  tlie  details  of  which 
(Figs.  173  and  174)  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  carefully 
worked  out,  has  a  wide  reputation. 

The  improvements  consist  in  employing  tubular  forms  of 
wrought  iron  for  members  used  to  resist  compressive  strains, 
and  weldless  eye-bars  to  resist  tensile  strains,  by  this  means 
economizing  material  and  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structures.  In  the  accompanying  details  of  the  chords,  struts, 
and  ties,  and  the  floor  system  and  lateral  connectiims,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Linville  truss  ai^e  illustrated. 

Tlie  upper  chords  A,  are  composed  of  channel  ( [ )  bars 
and  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  top  plates,  and  sometimes 
bottom  plates,  forming  a  tubular  compressive  member  of 
great  strength.  When  the  lower  plate  is  used,  elliptical  holes 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  admit  of  painting  the  interior.  The 
chords  are  generally  made  in  sections,  one  panel  in  length. 
The  connection  between  the  suspension  ties  and  upper  chords 
ai*e  effected  by  means  of  angle  blocks,  through  which  pass 
the  suspension  ties^  with  enlarged  screw  threads  and  nuts  for 
adjustment,  or  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  the  chords, 
and  through  loops  or  eyes  on  the  suspension  ties. 

The  struts  B  are  circular  or  polygonal  tubes  (Fig.  174«), 
composed  of  two  or  more  rolled  bars  united  by  rivets  through 
flanges,  or  by  transverse  tie-bolts  passing  through  the  struts 
between  the  flanges.  The  struts  are  generally  swelled  and 
opened  to  allow  the  interior  to  be  repainted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  destruction  by  oxydation. 

The  lower  chords  are  made  by  upsetting  the  enlarged  eye 
ends,  by  compressing  them  when  highly  heated  into  moulds 
or  dies.  They  are  afterwards  forged  and  rewelded  under  a 
hammer. 
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y^gi.  ira,  174— DeUJl.  Df  LlnTlIlfl'i  tn™. 

A  A,  upper  ctumt,  onnpaaad  of  obAOHol  bi 
VAA.)    00,  ctMknntcbanl.    DD,tbahr 


I L  iupniden  I 
K,  tiotlaiUaldl 


Tig.  ITS  1>  ■  orcM  notion,  ind  Pig,  1'4  >  right 

1  ( [ )  and  I  (Ktloiii.    n,  tlie  poA.    (S«a  Pig. 
andol  inulii  tie;  udB  U.  the  nmnr  md  of 
OO,  buHof  t 
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Fig.  174  A— Orofli  section  of  cmt  of  the  formi  of  poet  need  in  a  Ltai- 
tiUe  trues. 


These  weldless  chords  and  tiibnlar  posts  have,  in  many 
cases,  superseded  older  forms.  The  lower  chords  C  C  disposed 
at  eacli  side  of  the  suspension  ties  D,  and  counter-tie  E,  and 
between  ribs  in  the  bases  G  of  the  posts  or  struts,  are  eflFect- 
ually  combined  with  the  struts  and  ties  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting-pin. The  tendency  to  bend  the  connecting-pin  is 
obviated  by  this  distribution  of  the  strains. 

The  pin  can  fail  only  by  shearing. 

From  the  connecting-pins  depend  loops  or  suspenders,  1 1, 
which  support  the  rolled  cross-girders  F,  tnat  sustain  the  track- 
stringers  and  track.  The  upper  lateral  struts  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron  are  secured  at  the  (jonnecting-pins,  the  ties  oeing 
attadied  to  an  eye-plate,  or  in  a  jaw-nut  secured  to  the  con- 
necting^pins. 

The  lateral  ties  J  are  adjusted  by  meAns  of  sleeve-nuts  witll 
rieht  and  left  hand-«crew8. 

The  lower  laterals  K  K  are  attached  to  the  cross  girders, 
and  adjusted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  posts  are  made  either  of 
"wrought  or  cast  iron. 

To  secure  greater  efiiciency  in  the  struts  by  dispensing 
witli  the  round  beaiing,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  pin 


V\g.  175— An  Arched  Trttw  after  the  general  plan  of  Whipple**.    The  lower  chords  or  tie- 
tods  pass  taizoogh  the  ends  of  the  arch,  and  are  secored  by  nuts  on  the  ends  of  the  rods. 
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ronnection  between  the  chords  and  ties,  the  lower  choi-dH 
are  brought  compactly,  together  between  and  outside  of  the 
suspension-ties  and  suspenders,  and  a  bearing  provided  on  the 
upper  edges  of  tlie  chords  for  the  lower  ends  of  tlie  posts. 
Tne  upper  ends  also  have  a  flat  bearing. 

636.    Arohed  Truss.     Fig.  175  sliows  the  general  form 
of  a  Whipple  Arched  Tniss.  "  The  upper  chord  is  composed 
of  hollow  tubes,  made  in  sections  of  about  a  panel  length. 
V    637.  Bollman's  Truss.     The  general  outline  of  Bollinan's 
Truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  176. 


Fig  176 — BoUnuui^t  Tmm.  A  D,  D  E,  cto.,  nre  motions  of  the  tippper  chord— cant  iron  and 
usually  hollow.  D  0,  E  F,  etc.,  are  hollow  cast-iron  postn.  AC,  C  B ;  A  F,  F  B,  etc.,  are 
teni4on  rods ;  D  F,  C  B,  etc.,  are  pane!  rodn. 


One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bridge  is,  the  load  at 
each  post  or  joint  is  carried  directly  to  the  supports  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  (or  suspension)  rods. 
Thus  a  load  at  E  is  supported  by  the  post  E  F,  and  is'  thence 
-supported  by  the  rods  A  F  and  F  )i.  The  panel  rr>ds  D  F, 
E  C,  E  G,  etc.,  serve  to  keep  the  upper  choi-d  in  place,  and 
in  case  of  an  undue  strain  upon,  or  failure  of,  one  of  the  long 
suspension-rods,  may  transmit  the  strains  to  the  other  mem- 
bere  of  the  truss. 

The  suspension  rodfe  being  of  unequal  length  will  be 
unequally  elongated  or  contracted  by  the  same  strain,  or 
by  changes  in  the  temperature.  In  order  to  prevent  severe 
cross  strains  upon  the  posts  due  to  these  causes,  the  suspension- 
rods  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts  by  means 
of  a  link  which  is  a  few  inclies  in  length,  and  which  permits 
of  a  small  lateral  movement  at  the  ends  of  tlie  rods  without 
any  corret«ponding  movement  of  the  posts.  The  suspension- 
rods  are  made  of  flat  iron,  and  pjvss  througli  the  ends  of  the 
upper  chord  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  pins  which 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  chords. 

If  the  roadway  passes  above  the  upper  chord,  it  is  called  a 
dec;k  bridge,  and  the  lower  chord  may  be  dispensed  with. 
32 
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But  if  it  paeses  on  the  level  of  the  lower  chord  (Fig.  176a.) 
the  lower  chord  may  be  Bimplj  onapcndcd  upoD  the  poets; 
and  not  be  depended  upon  for  resisting  tension.  The  lower 
chord  in  this  case  may  alao  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  for 
crosB-ties,  or  joists,  may  be  secured  to  the  poets  and  longi- 
tudinal joints  be  placed  upon  them.  If  the  lower  chord  i§ 
need  and  is  made  continuous  so  as  to  resist  tension,  it  vir- 


tually changes  it  into  a  "WTiipple  tmsa  in  which  the  long  sos- 
peneion-rods  are  uimeceseary  members.  Still,  in  this  case, 
the  truss — especially  the  panel  rods,  are  not  so  proportioned 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  omit  the  long  suspension-rods. 

638.  Fink  Tnias.     The  outline  or  skeleton  of  a  Fink  truss 
is  shown  in  Fig.  177. 


Tlua  trnss  consists  of  a  primary  system  of  king  poets,  A  C 
B,  Fig.  177  ;  two  secondary  BystemB,  A  A  D  and  I>  i  B ;  lour 
tertiary  systems,  A  g  b,  h  i  D,  I>J  e,  and  e  I  B,  and  bo  on. 
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The  poets,  siispension-rods  and   chords  may  be  similar  in 
detail  to  the  systems  previonsly  described. 

The  noted  Louisville  bridge,  across  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville,  is  made  upon  this  plan. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  BBIDQE. 

It  is  5,294  feet  lone,  divided  into  the  following  spans  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piers : 

Kentucky  abutment 32.5  feet. 

2  s^s  of  50  feet 100.0    « 

1  pi'v'ot-draw  over  canal 264.0    " 

4  spans  of  149.6 698.4    " 

2  spans  of  180.0 360.0    « 

2  q)aiis  of  210.0 420.0     « 

2  q)ans  of  227.0 464.0  " 

1  span  of  370.0 370.0  '' 

6  spans  of  245.5 1,473.0  " 

1  span  of  400 400.0  « 

3  spans  of  180 540.0  " 

Ispanof  149.6 149.6  " 

IspanoflOO 100.0  " 

Indiana  abutment 32.5  " 

Total  length 5,294.0    « 

689.  Post's  Truss.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  truss  is 
in  its  form.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  carried  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  an  amount  equal  to  half  a  bay,  and 
as  all  the  bays  are  equal. the  posts  in  each  half  of  the  truss  are 
all  parallel  to  each  othe^  (Fig.  178). 


Pig.  178— Side  view  of  puiels  of  a  Pa*  TruM.  A  A  are  irtrats.  B  B,  main  tioa.  C  C,  oounter 
ties.  B  B,  bottom  chorda.  1 1,  top  chordB.  D,  end*  of  floof^beamo.  O,  lower  horlioatei 
diagonal  tlea.    Q^,  upo«r  hnrieontal  diagonal  ties. 


Fto.  ISO— Pino  o(  lh»  toi-  of  lh«  bridge,  1,  top  chnrd.    H. 


1H IV  In  tha  pncBd- 


DBscRipnojJ  OF  poax'a  raoK  bbidqb. 

A  A  (Fiirs.  nS.  179, 180  and  181)— Are  the  struts,  com- 
jw^oil  of  two  rolled-iroii  eliaimel  bare,  with  plates  riveted  on 
their  flniiares,  forinintr  a  hclloir  column  having  a  rectangular 
cro6a-8e(;tioii.     The  BtrutB  are  swelled  in  the  centre  by  apring- 
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ing  the  channel-bars  and  having  the  plates  sheared  to  the 
required  shape. 

The  bearings  of  the  struts  upon  the  pins  (K)  are  of  either 
«ist  or  wrought  iix)n,  and  are  enclosed  between  the  side-plates, 
and  abut  against  the  channel-bars,  and  are  riveted  to  both. 
The  pin  holes  are  bored  through  shoes  and  plates. 

B  jJ — Are  the  main  ties,  or  main  suspension  braces,  and 
are  made  of  flat  bar-iron  with  die-forged  heads  at  the  ends, 
bored  out  to  fit  the  pins. 

0  C — Are  the  counter  ties,  made  of  round  iron,  with 
forfijed  eyes  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  pins,  and  having  turn- 
buckles  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bottom  end,  for 
purposes  of  adjustment. 

D  D — Are  the  floor-beams,  suspended  in  pairs  from  the 
chord  pins  at  each  panel  point,  by  means  of  eye-bolts  or  bv 
stirrups  passing  over  the  chord  pins  and  under  a  bolt  througli 
the  webs  of  the  beams. 

E  E — Are  the  bottom  chord  bars  or  links,  made  of  flat  bar- 
iron,  with  die  forged  heads,  and  bored  holes  for  the  chord 
pins.  The  sizes  of  the  bars  in  the  respective  panels  are  de- 
termined by  the  strains,  the  first  and  second  panels  having 
two  bai-s,  the  third  and  fourth  having  four  bai-s  each,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  having  six  bars  each,  etc.,  to  the  centre  of  the  span. 

F — Is  a  bottom  lateral  brace  angle  block  of  cast  iron,  fas- 
tened to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams,  which  form  the  bottom 
latei-al  strut. 

G  G — Are  the  lateral  brace-rods,  of  round  iron,  having 
screws  and  nuts  at  their  ends,  for  adjustment. 

H  H — Are  top  lateral  struts,  made  of  rolled-iron  |  beams, 
or  channel  bars  in  pairs.  These  struts  have  a  cast-iron  shoe 
at  their  ends,  and  are  bolted  to  the  top  plate  of  the  top  chord, 
by  bolts  passing  through  shoes,  top  plate  of  chord,  and  through 
the  joint  box  in  the  top  chord.  The  top  lateral  brace  rods 
pass  through  the  cast-iron  shoes,  with  nuts  on  the  outside. 

1  I — Are  the  top  chords.  When  made  of  wrouglit  iron 
they  are  composed  of  channel  bars  with  covering  plate  rivet- 
ed to  the  flatiges  on  the  top,  and  bars  riveted  at  intervals 
across  the  bottom  flanges,  either  diagonally  or  straight  acrcjss 
to  keep  the  channel  bars  in  line.  Additional  sectional  area  is 
obtained  by  riveting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  channel  bai-s. 

The  top  chords  are  made  in  panel  lengths,  with  their  ends 
squared  by  machinery  to  insure  true  bearings — and  when  of 
cast  iron  have  a  rectangular  cross-section,  with  the  inside 
cored  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  sectional  area  to  provide  for 
the  compression  strain. 
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The  connection  of  the  stmts  and  main  and  counter  braces 
18  made  by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  a  cast-iron  l>ox 
which  euoloBes  the  mall,  tlie  length  of  the  pin  being  just  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  box.  The  top-chord  sections  have  a  recess 
which  fits  over  the  box,  and  when  the  connection  is  made  in 
the  box  the  pieces  of  top  chord  ai*e  laid  ou,  and  cover  the 
whole.  The  joint  is  then  secured  bv  the  bolts  which  pass 
through  the  top  lateral  strut,  top  chord  and  joint  box. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  POSt's  "COMBINATION"  OB  "OOMPOSFTB"  BBIDOE. 

This  bridge  is  composed  partly  of  wo(xi  and  partly  of  iron. 
as  shown  in  Figs.  181«,  1816,  and  181o. 

A,  A — Top  chord,  packed  and  framed  as  shown  in  Figs 
181a  and  181i. 

B  B — Struts,  framed  with  square  end  at  the  top  entering  and 
abutting  against  joint  box  E  (Fig.  1815)  and  fitted  at  bottom 
ends  into  strut  shoe  K  (Fig.  181c). 


Flfif.  181a. 


C  C — Main  suspension  ties,  of  square,  round  or  flat  iron, 
with  eye  at  lower  end  and  screw  at  upper  end,  passing  thi-ough 
joint  box  E,  secured  by  nuts. 

I)  D — Counter  braces,  of  square  or  round  iron,  made  sim- 
ilar to  main  ties. 

E  E — Cast-iron  joint  boxes  enclosed  in  top  chord,  and 
receiving  the  struts,  main  ties  and  counters. 

This  box  has  a  flange  around  the  bottom  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  top  chord,  which  lies  uj)on  and  is  bolted  to  it- 


F  F — Bottom  chord  links  of  flat  iron,  with  heads  at  each 
end,  bored  to  receive  the  pine  (Fig.  181c). 


G  G — Rolled  iron  floor-beams,  eiiBpeiided  to  chord  pins. 
H  H — Bottom  lalei-al  ties,  romid  ii-on  rods  with  Bcrews. 
1 1 — Bottom  lateral  angle  block,  cast  iron. 
K. — Cast-inm  strut  shoes,  having  sockets  to  receive  struts 
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and  drilled  holes  for  chord  piuB  passing  through  flanges  or 
ribs  below  the  sockets. 

640.  Alleghany  River  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    This 
is  a  lattice  iron  bridge  (Fig.  182),  and  is  similar  to  several 


Fig.  188. 

other  structures  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  Tliere 
is  a  similar  one  on  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad,  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  and  another  near  Rome,  of  the  same  State. 

641.  St.  Loiiis  and  Illinois  Bridge.  This  noted  structure 
might  properly  be  called  a  steel  arch.  It  is  now  in  coui'se  of 
erection,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  spans,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  516  feet,  and  each  of  the  end  ones  497  feet.  There 
are  eight  arches  in  each  span,  arranged  in  sets  of  two  and 
two;  and  in  each  set  one  arch  is  directly  over  the  other,  and 
the  two  are  trussed  together  bv  link-bars.  The  arches  are 
composed  of  steel  tubes,  which  are  made  of  steel  staves,  as 
will  now  be  explained. 

All  the  steel  in  this  structiii'e  is  of  the  very  best  quality 
The  standard  fixed  for  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Capt.  Eads, 
was  so  high  as  to  make  it  ahijosr  inijio^sihle  for  our  best  steel 
manufacturers  to  produce  it.    The  coefiicientof  elasticity  was 
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to  be  between  26,000,000  poniids  and  30,000,000  pounds,  and 
it  was  to  sustain  a  sti-ain  of  60,000  pounds,  without  producing 
a  permanent  set 

All  the  workmanship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual  in 
bridge  construction.  Special  machines  and  tools  were  made 
for  making  the  several  ]oints.  An  error  of  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  might,  in  most  cases,  be  very  troublesome,  if  not 
fatal. 


f 


«    ' 


T — r 
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Fig.  185— Shows  a  ifde  view  cf  a  portSon  cf 
the  arch. 

O  G  are  diagonal  poHts  which  are  trosBed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  188,  for  oonnecttng  the  two  . 
ardkes  together.     The  other  letters  refer  to 
the  same  parts  as  in  Figs.  188  and  184. 


Fig.  188-^hows  a  crosa-sectien  of  ft  poc^ 
tion  of  the  upper  roadway. 
1 1  Is  the  oarriage-WHy. 
H  is  the  side-walk. 


The  tubes  are  straight  throughout  their  length,  but  the 
ends  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
BO  that  the  arch  is  really  a  pohgon  having  short  sides.  Seve- 
ral rectangular  annular  grooves  are  cut  near  the  ends  of  each 
trbe ;  and  after  the  tubes  are  put  in  place,  tlieir  ends  abut- 
ting against  each  other,  they  are  joined,  and  firmly  secured 
by  means  of  a  heavy  and  nicely-fitted  iron  coupling.  In 
this  way  the  arch  is  made  continuous.     A  strong  steel  pin 
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Easees  through  the  coupling  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  one 
alf  of  the  pin  being  in  each  tube.  One  length  of  tube  is 
put  up  at  a  time,  and  is  connected  to  all  the  othere,  which 
are  properly  placed  by  cross-rods,  A  A,  Figs.  183  and  184, 
and  also  diagonal  rods  C  C  and  B  B.  The  diagonals  G  G 
are  also  secui*ed.  Tliese  are  secured  to  the  pins  c  c,  Fig.  185. 
The  vertical  posts  E  E,  which  support  the  railroad,  are  trussed 
by  means  of  diagonal  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  Each  skew- 
back  of  the  arch  is  secured  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  two 
six-inch  steel  rods  or  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wrought- 
iron  skew-backs,  and  several  feet  into  the  masonry.  This 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  es- 
tablish many  important  principles  in  iron  structures. 

642.  Kullenberg  Bridge.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions.  The  lower  chord  of 
this  bridge  (Fig.  187)  is  horizontal,  and  the  upper  chord  is 


Fig.  187— Kiiilenbeig  Bridge.  Span  between  the  Abntanenta,  162  meten.  Total  length,  in> 
eluding  the  parts  on  the  abutments,  166.B  meters  (about  516  feet).  Length  of  each  bay,  4 
metera.    Depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre,  29  meters. 

the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  809  feet.  It  is  of 
the  general  plan  of  the  Pratt  or  Whipple  systems,  only  that 
the  upper  chord  is  curved. 


VI. 

TITBULAB  BBIDOES. 

643.  Tubular  Frames  of  Wrought-iron.  Except  for  the 
obvious  application  to  steam  boilers,  sheet  iron  had  not  been 
considered  as  suitable  for  structures  demanding  great  strength, 
from  its  apparent  deficiency  in  rigidity ;  and  although  the 
principle  of  gaining^  strengtn  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  of  giving  any  desirable  rigidity  by  combinations 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  were  at  everv  moment  acted 
upon,  from  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  art,  engineers 
seem  not  to  have  looked  upon  sheet  iron  as  suited  to  such 
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purposes,  until  an  extraordinary  case  occurred  which  schemed 
about  to  baffle  all  the  means  hitherto  employed.  The  occa- 
sion arose  wlien  it  became  a  question  to  throw  a  brid^  of 
rigid  material,  for  a  railroad,  across  the  Menai  Straits ;  sus- 
pension systems,  fi-om  their  flexibility,  and  some  actual  fail- 
ures, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  European  engineers, 
uns:iitable  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

Robert  Stephenson,  who  for  some  years  held  the  highest 
rank  among  English  engineers,  appeal's,  fwin  undisputed  tes- 
timony, to  have  been  the  fii-st  to  entertain  the  novel  and  bold 
idea  of  spanning  the  Straits  bjr  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  supported 
on  piers,  of  suflicient  dimensions  for  the  passage  within  it  of 
the  usual  trains  of  railroads.  The  preliminary  experiments 
for  testing  the  practicability  of  tliis  conception,  and  the  work- 
ing out  oi  the  details  of  its  execution,  were  left  chiefly  in  the 
haflds  of  Mr.  William  Fairbairii,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
many  valuable  papers  and  facts  on  professional  topics.  This 
gentleman,  who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  such  experiments,  united  great  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, carried  through  the  task  committed  to  him ;  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  until  conviction  so  fii-m  took  the  place  of 
apprehension,  that  he  rejected  all  suggestions  foi*  the  use  of 
any  auxiliary  means,  and  urged,  from  his  ci'owning  experi- 
ment, reliance  upon  the  tube  alone  as  equal  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  upon  tubes  of 
circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  cross-section.  Tlie  object 
chiefly  kept  in  view  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  form  of  cross-section  which,  when  the  tube  was  submitted 
to  a  cross  sti-ain,  would  present  an  equality  of  resistance  in  the 
parts  brought  into  compression  and  extension.  It  was  shown, 
at  an  early  stiige  of  the  operations,  that  the  circular  and  ellip- 
tical forms  were  too  weak  in  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion, but  that  the  elliptical  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and 
that,  whatever  fonn  might  be  adopted,  extraordinary  means 
would  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion from  yielding,  by  "puckering"  and  doubling.  To  meet 
this  last  difliculty,  the  fortunate  expedient  was  liit  upon  of 
making  the  part  of  the  main  tube,  upon  which  the  strain  of 
compression  was  brought,  of  a  series  of  smaller  tubes,  or  cells 
of  a  cuiTcd  or  a  rectangidar  cross-section.  The  latter  form  of 
section  was  adopted  definitively  for  the  main  tube,  as  having 
yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  resistance ;  and  also 
for  the  smaller  tubes,  or  cells,  as  most  easy  of  construction 
and  repair. 
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As  a  detail  of  each  of  these  experiments  would  occnpy 
more  space  than  can  be  given  in  this  work,  that  alone  of  the 
tube  which  gave  results  that  led  to  the  forms  and  dimensions 
adopted  for  the  tubular  bridges  subsequently  consti-ucted,  w^ill 
be  given  in  this  place. 

644.  Model  Tube.  The  total  length  of  the  tube  was  78 
feet  The  distance,  or  bearing  between  the  points  of  support 
on  which  it  was  placed  to  test  its  strength,  was  75  ft.  Total 
depth  of  the  tube  at  the  middle,  4  ft.  6^  in.  Depth  at  each 
extremity,  4  ft.     Breadth,  2  ft.  8  in. 

The  top  of  the  tube  was  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plate,  formed  of  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  abutting  eud  to  end,  and 
connected  by  narrow  strips  riveted  to  them  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  were  2  ft.  11^  in.  wide.  They  were  6J  in.  apart, 
and  connected  by  two  vertical  side  plates  and  five  interior 
division  plates,  with  which  they  were  strongly  joined  by 
angle  irons,  riveted  to  tlie  division  plates,  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  where  they  joined.  Eacli  cell,  between  two  di- 
vision plates  and  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  was  nearly  6  in. 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  tube  were  made  of  plates  ot  sheet 
iix)n  similarly  connected;  their  depth  waa  3  ft.  BJ  in.  A 
strip  of  angle  iron,  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  and  running  from 
the  bottom  of  each  end  of  the  tube  to  the  top  just  below  the 
cellular  part,  was  riveted  to  each  side  to  give  it  stiffness.  Be- 
sides this,  precautions  were  finally  taken  to  stiffen  the  tube 
by  diagonal  braces  within  it.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
formed  of  sheets,  abutting  end  to  end,  and  secured  to  each 
other  like  tlie  top  plates ;  a  continuous  joint,  rmming  the  en- 
tire leugtli  of  the  tube  along  the  centre  line  of  the  bottom, 
was  secured  by  a  continuous  strip  of  iron  on  the  under  side, 
riveted  to  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  joint  The  entire 
width  of  the  bottom  was  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  sheet  iron  composing  the  top  cellular  portion  was  0.147 
in.  thick;  that  of  the  sides  0.099  in.  thick.  The  bojttom  of  the 
tube  at  tli§  final  experiments,  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  was  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  each  0.25  in.  thick,  the  joints  being  secured  by  strips 
above  and  below  them,  rivetea  to  the  sheets ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  was  formed  of  sheets  0.156  iq.  thick. 

The  total  area  of  sheets  composing  the  top  cellular  portion 
was  24.024  in.,  that  of  the  bottom  plates  at  the  centre  portion, 
22.450  in. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  tube  were  one  sixth  those  of 
the  proposed  structure.  Its  weight  at  the  final  experiment, 
13,020  Ibfl. 
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The  experiments,  as  already  stated,  were  conducted  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  equality  between  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
sii-ained  by  compression  and  those  extended ;  with  this  object, 
at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  parts  torn  asunder  at  the 
l>c>ttom  were  replaced  by  additional  pieces  of  increased 
bCi'ength. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  final  experi- 
ments : — 

No.  of  Experiments.  Weight  in  lbs.  Deflection  in  inches. 

1 20,006 0.55 

2 35,776 0.78 

3 48,878 1.12 

4 62,274 1.48 

5 77,534 1.78 

6 92,299 2.12 

7 103,350 2.38 

8 114,660 2.70 

9 132,209 3.05 

10 138,060 3.23 

11 143,742 3.40 

12 148,443 3.58 

13 153,027 3.70 

14 157,728 3.78 

15 161,886 3.88 

16 164,741 3.98 

17 167,614 4.10 

18 171,144 4.23 

19 173,912 4.33 

20 177,088 4.47 

21 180,017 4.55 

22 183,779 4.62 

23 186,477 4.72 

24 189,170 4.81 

25.. 192,892 

The  tube  broke  with  the  weight  in  the  25th  exi)eriment ; 
the  cellular  top  yielding  by  puckering  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  weight  was  applied.  The  bottom  and 
sides  remained  uninjured. 

The  ultimate  deflection  was  4.89  in. 

645.  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Nothing  further  than  a 
succinct  description  of  this  marvel  of  engineering  will  be 
attempted  here,  and  only  with  a  view  of  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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It  differs  in  its  general  structure  from  the  model  tube,  chiefly 
in  having  the  bottoni  formed  like  the  top,  of  rectangular  cells, 
and  in  the  means  taken  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  sides. 

The  total  distance  spanned  by  the  bridge  is  1,489  ft.  This 
is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  two  in  the  centre  being  each 
460  ft.,  and  the  one  at  each  end  230  ft.  each. 

The  tube  is  1,524  ft.  long.  Its  bearing  on  the  centre  pier 
is  45  ft. ;  that  on  the  two  intermediate  32  ft. ;  and  that  on 
each  abutment  17  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  tube  at  the 
centre  pier  is  30  ft. ;  at  the  intermediate  piers  27  ft. ;  and  at 
the  ends  23  ft.  This  gives  to  the  top  of  the  tube  the  shape 
of  a  parabolic  curve. 


Fig.  18)^Bepre«ienU  a  TorUcal  croM-MCtloa  ol  the  Britaimia  Brldg*. 

A,  interior  of  bridge. 

B,  cells  of  top  cellular  beam. 

Cf  cells  of  bottom  oellalar  beam. 

a,  top  plate«  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 

6,  bottom  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 

c,  division  platcci  ol  top  and  bottom  b«ams. 

d  and  «,  strips  riveted  over  the  joints  of  top  and  bottom  platea. 

o,  angle  irons  riveted  to  a.  b.  and  c. 

Of  plates  of  fddes  of  the  tube  A. 

hy  exterior  T  irons  riveted  over  vertical  joints  of  ff. 

if  interior  T  ixonti  riveted  over  vertical  joints  of  g^  and  bent  at  the  Angles  of  A^  and  extend 

ing  beyond  the  second  cell  of  the  top  beam,  and  beyond  the  flrrt  of  the  bottom  beam. 
M,  triangular  pieoea  on  each  aide  of  i,  and  riveted  to  them. 
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The  cellular  top  (Fig.  188)  is  divided  into  eight  cells  B^  by 
division  plates  o,  connected  with  the  top  a,  and  bottom  b^  by 
angle  irons  o,  riveted  to  the  plates  connected.  The  different 
sheets  composing  the  plates  a  and  h  abut  end  to  end  length- 
wise the  tube  ;  and  the  jointa  are  secured  by  tiie  strips  d  and 
€^  riveted  to  the  sheets  by  rivets  tliat  pass  through  the  interior 
angle  irons. 

The  sheets  of  which  this  portion  is  composed  are  each  6  ft 
long,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  wide ;  those  at  the  centre  of  the  tube  are 
fftiis  of  an  inch  thick :  they  decrease  in  thickness  towards 
the  piei-s,  where  they  are  Wthsof  an  inch  thick.  Tlie  division 
plates  are  of  the  same  thickness  at  the  centre,  and  decrease 
m  the  same  manner  towards  the  piers.  The  rivets  are  1  inch 
thick,  and  are  placed  3  in.  apart  from  C/Cntre  to  centre.  The 
cells  are  1  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.,  so  as  to  admit  a  man  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

The  cellular  bottom  is  divided  into  six  cells  C^  each  of 
which  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  by  1  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  To  diminish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  joints,  the  sheets  for  the 
sides  of  the  cells  were  made  12  ft.  long.  To  give  sufficient 
sti'ength  to  resist  the  great  tensile  strain,  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  this  part  are  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
imn,  the  one  layer  breaking  joint  with  the  other.  The  joints 
over  the  division  plates  are  secured  by  angle  irons  o,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  in  the  cellular  top.  The  joints  between  the 
sheets  are  secured  by  sheets  2  ft.  8  in.  long  placed  over  thoai, 
which  are  fastened  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  triple 
thickness  of  sheets  at  these  points.  The  rivets,  for  attaining 
greater  strength  at  these  points,  are  in  lines  lengthwise  of  the 
coll.  The  sneets  forming  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the 
cells  are  ^'(fths  of  an  incli  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  de- 
ci*ease  to  y^ths  at  the  ends.  The  division  plates  are  ^^ths  in 
the  middle,  and  ^ths  at  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  rivets  of 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  1-J-  in.  in  diameter. 


Fig.  189— Itepreaenta  a  horizontal  croas-seotioii  of  the  T  ^toita^  and  side  platea 

D,  orofls-section  near  centre  of  bridge. 

Ey  croB»4ection  near  the  piers. 

g^  plates  of  the  sides. 

A,  exterior  T  irons. 

f,  interior  T  irons. 
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The  sidefi  of  the  tube  (Fig.  188)  between  the  celhilar  top 
and  bottom  are  f(»nned  of  sheets  g^  2  ft.  wide  ;  tlie  lengths  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  alternately  three  and  fonr 
plates  in  each  panel,  the  sheets  of  each  panel  abutting  end 
to  end,  and  forming  a  continuous  vertical  joint  between  the 
adjacent  panels.  These  vertical  joints  are  secured  by  strips 
of  iron,  h  and  i,  of  the  T  cross-section,  placed  over  each  side 
of  the  joint,  and  clamping  the  sheets  of  the  adjacent  panels 
between  them.  The  T  irons  within  and  without  are  nrmly 
riveted  together  with  1-iuch  rivets,  placed  at  3  in.  between 
their  centres.  Over  the  joints,  between  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
in  each  panel,  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  on  each  side, 
and  connected  by  rivets.  The  sheets  of  the  panels  at  the 
centre  of  the  tube  are  -j^ths  of  an  inch  thick ;  they  increase 
to  ^ths  to  within  about  10ft.  of  the  piers,  where  their  thick- 
ness is  again  increased :  and  the  T  irons  ai-e  here  also  increased 
in  thickness,  being  composed  of  a  strip  of  thick  sheet  ii-on, 
olamped  between  strips  of  angle  iron  wliich  extend  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  joints.  The  object  of  this  increase 
or  thickness,  in  the  panels  and  T  irons  at  the  piers,  is  to  give 
sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  crushing  strain  at 
these  points. 

The  T  inms  on  the  interior  are  bent  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  third  cell  from  the  sides  at  top,  and  to 
the  second  at  bottom.  The  projecting  rib  of  each  in  the 
angles  is  clamped  between  two  pieces,  Uj  of  sheet  iron,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  rivets,  to  give  greater  stifiFness  at  the 
angles  of  the  tube. 

The  aiTangement  of  the  ordinary  T  irons  and  sheets  of  the 

[>anels  is  shown  in  cross-section  by  J?,  Fig.  189 ;  and  that  of  tlie 
ike  parts  near  the  piers  by  E^  same  Fig. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  stiffness  to  tlie  l)ottom, 
and  to  secure  fastenings  for  the  wooden  ci*ob8  sleepers  that 
support  the  longitudinal  beams  on  which  the  rails  lie,  cross 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  10  in.  in  depth, 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  from  side  to  side,  at  every 
fourth  rib  of  the  T  iron,  or  6  ft  apart.  These  cross  plates  are 
secured  to  the  bottom  by  angle  uhjii,  and  are  riveted  also  to 
the  T  iron. 

The  tube  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  central  pier,  but  at  the  inter- 
mediate piers  and  the  abutments  it  rests  upon  saddles  sup- 
ported on  rollere  and  balls,  to  allow  of  the  play  from  con- 
traction and  expansion  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  following  tabular  statements  give  the  details  of  the 
dimensions,  weights,  etc.,  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 
38 
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ToUl  length  of  each  tabe 

**  *'     of  tubei  foreftch  line 

Oroateet  span  of  bay 

Height  of  tabes  at  the  middle 

*'  "        intermediate pien  ... 

"  "         ende 

Extreme  width  of  tubes 

IVomber  of  riveta  in  one  tube 

Computed  weight  of  tnbe  ti4  ft  long. . . 

*'  **       8  tubes S74  ft.  long.... 

"  •»       1  tube  478  ft.  long 

*•  "       8  tubes  472 ft  long.... 

"  ''       1  tube  over  pier  83  ft  long 

44      .  U  «4  t  »i 

Frames  and  beams 

Total  weight 


Feet. 

Plates 

Angle 
iron 

J..I 

Bivet 
iron. 

Cast- 
iron. 

tona. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

16M 

8048 

41tt 

80 

set 

■ 

S8 

149^ 

888,000 

4S0 

19? 

70 

60 

1850 

8S7 

SIO 

180 

966 

188 

189 

106 

3886 

604 

417 

8SM 

64 

S6 

10 

7 

64 

96 

10 

7 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

9000 

•  •  •  • 

6788 

1340 

866 

6Rft 

8000 

9007 
1400 
4800 
107 
107 
9UO0 


646.  Formula  fbr  reduoing  the  Breakiiig  Wei§^ht  of 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes 

Kepresenting  by  A,  the  total  area  in  inches  of  the  croes- 

Bection  of  the  metal. 

'^  ^^    dj  the  total  depth  in  inches  of  the  tube. 

^^  ^^    Ij  the  length  iu  inches  between  the  points 

of  support. 

"  "    C,  a  constant  ti>  be  determined  by  ex- 

periment. 

**'  "  W,  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 


Then  the  relations  between  these  elements,  in  tubes  of 
cylindrical,  elliptical  and  rectangular  cross-section,  will  be 
expressed  by 

The  mean  value  for  C  for  cylindrical  tubes,  deduced  from 
several  experiments,  was  found  to  be  13.03;  that  for  ellipti- 
cal tubes,  15.3;  and  that  for  rectangular  tubes,  21.5. 

647.  Victoria  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  located  near  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  a  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  190.  It  is  the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  twenty-four  fyperiings  of  242  feet  each,  and  a 
central  span  of  330  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  tube,  in- 
cluding the  width  of  the  abutments,  is  6,538.  The  em- 
bankment forming  the  approach  at  the  Montreal  end  is  1,200 
feet  long,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  ^0()  feet,'  making  a  total 
leiigth,  including  tlie  approaches,  of  nearly  8,000  feet. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  but  each  side  of  the  centre  the 
bridge  falls  on  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile. 
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Fig.  IW'Victocii  Brldfct. 

Web  plHtM  and  top  plate  ftt  oentn  of  tobe. 

B,  w«b  plate. 

0  0,  oover  pUtee. 

P,  topplatei. 

S,  bottom  platen. 

F,  heavy  wooden  beama  on  whioli  rail  H  nnta. 

Gi  aroaa  timber  to  oonneet  beama  F. 


Fig.  100  A— isaa  enlarged  Tiowof  a 
part  of  one  of  the  upper  oella.  The 
letters  apply  to  the  name  ports  as  in 
the  preceding  Figure. 

▲  is  the  top  plate. 

D  shows  two  continuoiia  plates,  and 

0  C,  two  joint  plates. 


Each  tube  covers  two  openings,  being  fixed  in  the  centre, 
and  fi-ee  to  expand  or  contract  on  the  adjacent  piers.  They 
are  16  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep  at  their  ends,  and  gradually 
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Sec,  invMR 


KFIg.  190  B— Is  •  Kotlon  on  the  line  D  D  of  Fig.  100. 
K  la  a  vertical  aide  plate. 
L  L  are  anglo  irona  which  are  rireted  to  tba  aide  plakei. 


.y.XZ^X^Xi'/.y/.'ShW^iuy,. 


- ^. t«r:.v> 


^  ^  ^  s 

Fiff.  ItK)  C— Section  of  the  bottom  platea  B  of  Fig.  100.    There  are  three  continnoai  platM 
and  lonr  joint  platen. 

increase  in  depth  to  the  middle,  where  they  are  16  feet  wide 
by  21  feet  8  inclies  deep.  The  total  length  of  each  of  these 
double  tubes  is, 

On  the  centre  pier 16  feet. 

Two  openings  \\\  the  clear 484    " 

Resting  on  the  east  pier 8     " 

Resting  on  the  west  pier 8    " 

Total • 516  feet. 

The  weight  of  each  tube  of  516  feet  is  about  644  tons.  At 
each  end  are  seven  expansion  i-oUers,  each  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  tubes  rest.  The  rollers  which  are  turned 
rest  on  planed  cast-iron  bed  plates. 

The  centre  pier  is  24  feet  wide,  the  remaining  ones  each 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  was  begun  in  1854,  and 
the  centre  tube  was  put  in  place  in  March,  1859. 

The  scaffolding  for  the  centre  tube  rested  on  the  ice  in  the 
river,  which  began  to  move  the  day  aft^r  the  tube  was  put 
in  place.  From  a  record  which  had  been  kept  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  it  was  presumed  tliat  it  would  remain  sound 
several  days  longer  than  it  did. 

The  foundations  were  made  on  the  solid  rock  by  means  of 
coffer-dams.  Two  kinds  were  used,  one  a  floating  dam,  and 
the  other  a  permanent  crib-work ;  and  each  possessed  certain 
advantages  over  the  other  which  was  peculiar  to  itself  and  to 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 


^ 


I 

vn.         ^ 
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648.  The  use  of  flexible  niaterials,  as  cordage  and  the  like, 
to  form  a  roadway  over  chasms  and  narrow  water-courses, 
dates  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  structures  of  this  char- 
acter were  probably  among  the  first  rude  attempts  of  ingenu- 
ity, before  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  ends. 
Tlie  idea  of  a  suspended  roadway,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  one 
that  would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  and  its  con- 
sequent construction  would  demand  only  obvious-  means  and 
but  little  mechanical  contrivance  ;■  but  the  step  from  this 
stage  to  the  one  in  whicli  such  structures  are  now  found, 
supposes  a  very  advanced  state  both  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  bridge  architecture,  under  every  other  guise,  was  Drought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  before  the  suspension  bridge, 
as  this  structure  is  now  understood,  was  attempted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases  wliich,  but  in  the 
material  employed,  differed  little  from  the  first  rude  struc- 
tures, no  recorded  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  syste- 
matic rules  the  means  of  suspending  a  roadway  now  in  use, 
until  aliout  the  year  1801,  wnen  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  in  which  the 
manner  of  hanging  the  chain  supports,  and  suspending  the 
roadway  from  it,  are  specifically  mid  down,  differing,  in  no 
veiy  material  point,  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in 
this  branch  of  bridge  architecture.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  structures  of  this  character  have  been  erected  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  instances,  valleys 
and  water-coui-ses  have  been  spanned  by  them  under  circum- 
starces  which  would  have  baffled  the  engineei'^s  art  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  other  means. 

A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  supports,  termed  j/iers^ 
from  which  the  suspension  chains  are  hung ;  of  the  anchoring 
masFes,  termed  the  ahuiments^  to  which  the  ends  of  the  sus- 
pension chains  are  attached  ;  of  the  suspension  chains,  tenned 
the  7y.  ain  chains^  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  ;  of 
the  vt  rtical  rods,  or  chains,  termed  the  sv^pending-chains^  etc., 
which  connect  the  roadwav  with  the  main  chains ;  and  of  the 
roadway. 

649.  Bays-    The  natural  water-way  may  be  divided  into 
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any  number  of  equal-sized  bays,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  comparative  cost  of  high  or  low  piers,  and 
that  of  the  main  chains,  and  the  suspendmg-rods. 

A  bridge  with  a  single  bay  of  considerable  width  presents 
A  bolder  and  more  monumental  character,  and  its  stability, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  greater,  the  amplitude  from 
undulations  caused  by  a  movable  load  being  less  than  one  of 
several  bays. 

650.  A  chain  or  rope,  when  fastened  at  each  extremity  to 
fixed  points  of  support,  will,  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
assume  the  form  of  a  catenary  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
whether  the  two  extremities  be  on  the  same  or  different  levels. 
ThQ  relative  height  of  the  fixed  supports  may  therefore  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  locality. 

651.  The  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  to  its  chord,  or 
span,  will  also  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  local  circum- 
stances and  the  object  of  the  suspended  structure.  The 
wider  the  span,  or  chord,  for  the  same  versed  sine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tension  along  the  curve,  and  the  more  strength 
will  therefore  be  required  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cable.  Tne 
reverse  will  obtain  for  an  increase  of  versed  &ine  for  the  same 
span ;  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  curve. 

652.  The  chains  may  either  be  attached  at  the  extremities 
of  the  curve  to  the  fixed  supports,  or  piers  ;  or  they  may  rest 
upon  them  (Figs.  191, 192),  being  fixed  into  anchoring  masses, 
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Fig.  191— Bepresenta  a  ohain  aroh  abede^  reciting  upon  two  plen//,  and  anchored  at  the 
point*  a  and  «,  from  whiob  a  horiiontal  beam  m  n  is  euHpended  by  Tertlcal  chaina,  or  roda. 
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Fig.  199— BepreMOta  Qke  manner  in  which  the  syiitem  may  be  arranged  when  a  sin^^e  pier  1: 

plaoed  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  bearixkg. 

or  abutments,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  piers.  Loca. 
circumstances  will  determine  which  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  the  more  suitable.  The  latter  is  generally  adopted,  partic- 
ularly if  the  piers  require  to  be  hi^,  since  the  strain  upon 
them  from  the  tension  might,  from  the  leverage,  cause  rup- 
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ture  in  the  pier  near  the  bottom,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
i*einedie8  in  some  degree  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
\  ariations  of  tension  caused  either  by  a  movable  load  or 
changes  of  temperature.  Piera  of  W(x>d,  or  of  cast  iron, 
jntAable  around  a  joint  at  their  base,  have  been  used  instead 
nt  fixed  piers,  with  tlie  object  of  remedying  the  same  incon- 
veniences. 

653.  When  the  chains  pass  over  the  piers  and  are  anchoreil 
at  some  distance  beyona  them,  they  may  eitlier  rest  upon 
saddle-pieces  of  cast  iron,  or  upon  pulleys  placed  on  the 
piers. 

654.  The  position  of  the  anchoring  points  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  two  branches  of  the  chain  may 
either  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  thus  assum- 
ing the  same  curvature  on  each  side  of  it,  or  else  tlie  extrem- 
ity of  the  chain  may  be  anchored  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  pier.  In  the  former  case  the  resultant  of  tlie  tensions 
and  weights  will  be  vertical  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  in  the  latter  it  will  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
should  pass  so  far  within  the  base  that  the  material  will  be 
secure  from  crushing.  When  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  sad- 
dle, and  the  saddle  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  pier,  the  resultant  forces  would  still  be  vertical  if  there 
were  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  saddle. 
In  all  cases,  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  cable  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pier  are  equal  or  not,  the  frictional  resistance 
under  the  saddle  when  it  is  moving  will  cause  a  horizontal 
force  tending  t^)  overturn  the  pier. 

655.  The  anchoring  points  are  usually  masses  of  masonry 
of  a  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  the  locality  may  demand.  The  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  tension  on  the  chain  wiH 
(leyend  upon  the  position  of  the  chain.  If  the  two  branches 
of  the  chain  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  tlie  pier,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  abutments  will  mainly  depend  npcni 
the  strength  of  tlie  material  of  which  they  are  formed.  If 
the  branches  of  the  chain  make  unequal  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  the  branch  fixed  to  the  anchoring  mass  is  usually 
deflected  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  so  secured  that  the  weight 
of  the  abutment  may  act  in  resisting  the  tension  on  the  chain. 
In  this  plan  fixed  pulleys  placed  on  very  firm  supports  will 
be  required  at  the  point  of  deflection  of  the  chain  to  resist  tlie 
pressure  arising  from  the  tension  at  these  points. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  abutment  and  pier  should  be 
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Buitably  connected  to  increase  the  resiBtance  offered  bj  the 
former. 

The  connection  between  the  chains  and  abutments  shonld 
be  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  examined.  The 
chains  at  these  points  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  paste  of 
fat  lime  to  preserve  them  from  oxidation. 

656.  The  chains  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
/     ^         structure  to  be  supported.     The  former  gives  a  system  of 

^  more  stability  than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 

centre  of  gravity,  but  it  usually  requires  high  piers,  and  the 
chain  cannot  generally  be  so  well  arranged  as  in  the  latter  to 
subserve  the  required  purposes.  The  curves  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  chains.  Several  are  usually  preferred  to  a  sinorle 
one,  as  for  the  same  amount  of  metal  they  offer  more  resist- 
ance, can  be  more  accurately  manufactured,  are  less  liable  to 
ac4:idents,  and  can  be  more  easily  put  up  and  replaced  than^a 
single  chain.  The  chains  of  the  curve  may  be  placed  either 
side  by  side,  or  above  each  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

657.  The  cables  may  be  formed  either  of  chains,  of  wire 
cables,  or  of  bands  of  hoop  iron.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
found  its  ixjsi^ective  advocates  among  engineers.     Those  who 

f)refer  wire  cables  to  chains  urge  that  the  latter  are  more 
iable  to  accidents  than  the  former,  that  their  strength  is  less 
uniform  and  less  in  proportion  tg  their  weight  than  that  of 
wire  cables,  that  iron  bars  are  more  liable  to  contain  con- 
cealed defects  than  wire,  that  the  proofs  to  which  chains  are 
sul)jected  may  increase  without,  in  all  cases,  exposing  these 
defects,  and  that  the  construction  and  putting  up  of  chains  is 
more  expensive  and  difticult  than  for  wire  cables.  The  op- 
ponents of  wii-e  cables  state  that  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  urged  against  chains,  that  they  offer  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  oxidation  than  the  same  volume 
of  bar  iion  would,  and  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  the 
moisture  from  penetrating  into  a  wire  cable  and  causing  rapid 
oxidation. 

That  in  this,  as  in  all  like  discussions,  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  ira]X)rtance  should  have  been  attadied  to  tlie  objec- 
tions urged  on  each  side  was  but  natural.  Experience,  how- 
ever, derived  from  existing  works,  has  shown  that  each 
method  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  structures  of  the 
boldest  character,  and  that  wherever  failures  have  been  met 
with  in  either  method,  they  were  attributable  to  those  faults 
of  workmanship,  or  to  defects  in  the  material  used,  which 
can  hardlv  be  anticipated  and  avoided  in  any  novel  applica- 
tion of  a  like  character.     Time  alone  can  definitively  decide 
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apoii  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  and  hoTV 
far  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  place 
of  Btructures  of  more  riffid  materials. 

658.  The  chains  of  the  curves  may  be  foi-med  of  either 
round,  square,  or  flat  bars.  Chains  of  flat  bars  have  been 
most  generally  used.  These  are  formed  in  long  links  which 
are  connected  by  short  plates  and  bolts.  Each  link  consists 
of  several  bars  of  the  same  length,  each  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  connecting  bolts.  The 
bars  of  each  link  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  links  ai^e 
connected  by  the  plates  which  form  a  short  link,  and  the  bolts. 

The  links  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  which  rest  upon  the 
piers  may  either  be  bent,  or  else  be  made  shorter  than  the 
others  to  accommodate  the  chain  to  the  curved  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests. 

659.  The  vertical  suspension  bars  may  be  either  of  round 
or  square  bars.  They  are  usually  made  with  one  or  more 
articulations,  to  admit  of  their  yielding  with  less  strain  to  the 
bar  to  any  motion  of  vibration  or  of  oscillation.  They  may 
be  suspended  from  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  links,  but  the 
preferable  method  is  to  attach  them  to  a  suitable  saddle-piece 
which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chain  and  thus  distributes  the 
strain  upon  the  bar  more  uniformly  over  the  bolts  and  links. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is  suitably  arranged  to  connect  it 
with  the  part  suspended  irom  it. 

660.  The  wire  cables  are  composed  of  wires  laid  side  by 
side,  which  are  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape  and  confined 
by  a  spiral  wmpping  of  wire.  To  form  the  cable  seveml 
equal-sized  ropes,  or  yams,  are  firet  made.  This  may  be 
done  by  cutting  all  the  wires  of  the  length  required  for  tlie 
yam,  or  by  uniting  end  to  end  the  requisite  number  of  wires 
for  the  yarn,  and  then  winding  them  around  two  pieces  of 
wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  of  a  hoi'se-shoe  shap.*,  with  a  suitable 
gorge  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  placed  as  far  asunder 
as  the  required  length  of  the  yarn.  The  yarn  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  two  ends  to  the  iron  pieces,  or  criij)pef*8,  and 
tlie  wires  are  temporarily  confined  at  intermediate  points  by 
a  spiral  lashing  of  wire.  Whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  give  to  every  wire  of  the 
yarn  the  same  degree  of  tension  by  a  suitable  mechanism. 
The  cable  is  completed  after  the  yarns  are  placed  upon  the 
piers  and  secured  to  the  anchoring  ropes  or  cliains ;  for  this 
purpose  the  temporary  lashings  of  the  yams  are  undone,  and 
all  the  yarns  ai*e  united  and  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  secured  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cable,  to  within  a 
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short  distance  of  each  pier,  by  a  continuous  spiral  lashing  ol 
wire. 

The  part  of  the  cable  which  rests  upon  the  pier  is  not 
bound  with  wire,  but  is  spread  over  the  saddle-piece  with  a 
uuiforni  thickness. 

661.  The  suspension  ropes  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cables ;  they  are  usually  arranged  with  a  loop  at  each  end, 
fonned  around  an  iron  crupper,  to  connect  thera  with  the 
cables,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
structure  suspended  from  them  by  suitable  saddle-pieces. 

662.  To  secure  the  cables  from  oxidation  the  iron  wires  axe 
coated  with  varnish  before  tliey  are  made  into  yarns,  and 
after  the  cables  are  completed  they  are  either  coated  withtlie 
usual  paints  for  securing  iron  from  tlie  effects  of  moisture,  or 
else  covered  with  some  impermeable  material. 

663.  Piers.  Those  are  commonly  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
shape  of  pillars,  or  columns,  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation, 
and  are  usually  connected  at  the  top.    The  form  given  to  the 

f)ier,  when  of  stone,  will  depend  in  some  respects  on  the 
ocality.  Generally  it  is  that  of  the  architectural  monument 
known  as  the  Tnumphdl  Arch;  an  arched  opening  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  for  the  roadway,  and  some- 
times two  othei^s  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  one,  for  apprc^aches  to  the  footpatlis  of  the  bridge. 
w^  .  Eigrs  of  a  columnar,  or  of  an  obelisk  form,  have  in  some 

/V  \  -  instances  been  tried.  They  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
wanting  in  stiffness,  being  subject  t<>  vibrations  from  the 
action  of  the  chains  upon  them,  which  in  turn,  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  the  chains,  tends  very  much  to  increase 
the  amplitude  ot  the  vibrations  of  the  latter.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  more  sensible  as  the  columnar 
piers  are  the  higher  and  more  slendei*. 

Cast-iron  piers,  in  the  form  of  columns  connected  at  top  by 
an  entablature,  have  been  tried  with  success,  as  also  have  been 
columnar  piere  of  the  same  material  so  arranged,  with  a  joint 
at  their  base,  that  they  can  receive  a  pendulous  motion  at  top 
to  accommodate  any  increase  of  tension  upon  either  branch 
of  the  cliain  resting  on  them. 

The  dimensions  of  piers  will  depend  upon  their  height  and 
the  strain  upon  them.  \Vlien  built  of  stone,  the  masonry 
should  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  well 
bonded,  and  tied  by  metal  cramps.  The  heignt  of  the  piei-s 
will  depend  mostly  on  the  locality.  When  of  the  usual  forms, 
they  should  at  least  be  high  enough  to  admit  the  passage  or 
vehicles  under  the  arched  way  of  the  road. 
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664.  Abutments.  The  fonus  and  dimensionB  of  the  abnt- 
mentB  will  depend  upon  the  raannei*  in  which  they  may  be 
counected  with  the  chains.  When  the  locality  will  admit  of  the 
chahis  being  anchored  without  deflecting  them  vertically,  the 
abutments  may  be  formed  of  any  heavy  nciass  of  rough 
masonry,  which,  from  its  weight,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deflect 
the  chains  vertically  to  sej^ure  a  good  anchoring  point,  it  will 
also  generally  be  necessary  to  build  a  mass  of  masonry  of  an 
arched  form  at  the  point  where  the  deflection  takes  place, 
which,  to  present  suflicient  strength  tp  resist  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  two  branches  of 
the  chain,  should  be  made  of  hea\7  blocks»of  cut  stone  well 
bonded.  If  the  abutments  are  not  too  far  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  it  will  be  well  to  connect  the  two,  in  order 
to  give  additional  resistance  to  the  anchoring  points. 

6(35.  Main  Chains,  eto.  The  suspending  curves,  or  arches, 
may  be  made  of  chains  formed  of  fiat  or  round  iron^  or  may 
consist  of  wire  caJyles  c-onstructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  main  chains  of  the  earlier  suspension  bridges  were 
.formed  of  long  links  of  round  iron  made  in  the  usual  way  ; 
but,  independently  of  the  greatei*  expense  of  these  chains, 
they  were  found  to  be  liable  to  defects  of  welding,  and  the 
links,  when  long,  were  apt  to  become  misshapen  under  a  great 
strain,  and  required  to  be  stayed  to  preserve  their  form. 
Chains  formed  of  long  links  of  flat  bars,  usually  connected  by 
shorter  ones,  as  coupling  links,  have  on  these  accounts  super- 
seded those  of  the  ordinary  oval-shaped  h'nks. 

Tlie  breadth  of  the  chains  has  generally  been  made  uniform, 
but  in  some  bridges  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  Dredge,  the 
chains  are  made  to  increase  itniformly  in  breadth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  bars  in  a  link,  from  the  centre  to  the  points 
of  suspension.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  fonn  of  the 
main  chains,  Mr,  Dredge  places  the  suspending  chains  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  out  obliquely 
to  the  horizon,  inclining  each  way  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion towards  the  centre  of  the  curve.  This  system  has  never 
come  into  general  use.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  cables 
of  suspension  bridges  are  made  of  wire. 

Some  of  the  links  of  the  main  chains  should  be  arranged 
with  adj  usting  screws,  or  with  keys,  to  bring  the  chains  to  the 
proper  degree  of  curvature  when  set  up. 

The  chains  may  either  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over  a  mo- 
vable cast-iron  saddle,  seated  on  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  piers, 
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SO  that  it  will  allow  of  sufficient  horizontal  displacement  to 
permit  the  chains  to  accommodate  themselyes  to  the  effects 
«'f  a  movable  load  on  the  roadway.  The  same  ends  may  be 
iirtained  by  attaching  the  chains  to  a  pendulum  bar  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  pier. 

The  chains  are  firmly  connected  with  the  abutments,  by 
being  attached  to  anchoring  masses  of  .cast  iron,  arranged  in 
a  suitable  manner  to  receive  and  secure  the  ends  of  the 
chains,  which  are  carefully  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
abutments.  These  points,  when  under  ground,  should  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  be  visited  and  examined  from  time  to 
time. 

666.  Suspending-Chains.  The  suspending-rodsyOr  chains, 
should  be  attached  to  such  points  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
roadway-bearers,  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the 
main  chains,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  twisted  off 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  bridge  from  winds,  or  movable 
loads.  They  should  be  connected  by  suitably-arranged  ar- 
ticulations, with  a  saddle  piece  bearing  upon  the  back  of  the 
main  chain,  and  at  bottom  with  the  stirrup  that  embraces  the 
roadway-bearers. 

The  snspending-chains  are  usually  hung  vertically.  In 
some  recent  bridges  they  have  been  inclined  inward  to  give 
more  stiffness  to  tlie  system. 

667.  Road'way .  Transversal  roadway-bearers  are  attached 
to  the  suspcnding-chains,  upon  which  a  flooring  of  timber  is 
laid  for  tne  roadway.  The  roadway- bearers,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  timber  is  now 
generally  preferred  for  these  pieces.  Diagonal  ties  of 
wrought  iron  are  placed  horizontally  between  the  roadway- 
beard's  to  brace  the  frame-work. 

The  parapet  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  style  either  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  of  a  combination  of  cast  iron 
and  timber.  Timber  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cast  iron, 
is  now  preferred  for  the  parapets ;  as  obsei-vation  has  shown 
that  the  stiffness  given  to  the  roadway  by  a  strongly-trussed 
timber  parapet  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  undulations  caused 
by  violent  winds,  and  secures  the  structure  from  danger. 

*  In  some  of  the  more  recent  suspension  bridges,  a  trussed 
frame,  similar  to  the  parapet,  has  been  continued  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  se- 
curity to  the  structure  against  the  action  of  high  winds. 

When  the  roadway  is  above  the  chains,  any  requisite  num- 
ber of  single  chains  may  be  placed  for  its  suppc)rt.  Frames 
formed  ot  vertical  beams  oi  timber,  or  of  columns  of  cast 
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iix>n  united  by  diagonal  braces,  i^est  upon  the  chains,  and  sup- 
port the  roadway-bearers  placed  either  transversely  or 
longitudinally. 

668.  Vibrations.  The  uiidulatory  or  vibratory  motioiis  ol 
suspension  bridges,  caused  by  the  action  of  higli  winds,  or 
movable  loads,  £ould  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable 
amount,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  bracing  for  the  road- 
way-timbers and  parapet,  and  bv  chain-stays  attached  to  the 
roadway  and  to  the  basements  ox  the  piers,  or  to  fixed  points 
on  the  banks  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 

Calculation  and  experience  show  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  a  movable  load  decrease  in  amplitude  as  the  span  in- 
creases, and,  for  the  same  span,  as  the  versed  sine  decreases. 
The  heavier  the  roadway,  also,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  movable  load,  and  the  less  will  be  their  effect  in  clianging 
the  f  onn  of  the  bridge. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  movable  load  seldom  affect  the 
bridge  in  a  hurtful  degree,  owing  to  the  -elasticity  of  the 
system,  unless  they  recur  periodically,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  with  a  cadenced  march.  Serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioue<]t  in  this  way ;  also  by  tlie  passage  of  cat- 
tle, and  by  tb©  sudden  rush  of  a  crowd  from  one  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  Injuries  of  this  character  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  a  proper  system  of  police  regulations. 

Chain-stays  may  either  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
r^dway  and  to  fixed  points  beneath  it,  or  else  they  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  below  the  I'oadway.  The  former 
is  the  more  efiicacioos,  but  it  causes  the  bridge  to  bend  in  a 
disagreeable  manner  at  the  point  where  the  stay  is  attached, 
when  the  action  of  a  movable  load  causes  the  main  chains  to 
rise.  The  more  oblique  the  stays,  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
and  less  effective  they  become.  Stays  m  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed curve  preserve*  better  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under 
the  action  of  a  movable  load,  but  they  are  less  effective  in 
preventing  vibrations  than  the  simple  stay.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  very  serviceable,  except  in  narrow  spans.  In  wide 
spans,  variations  of  temperature  cause  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  stays,  which  makes  them  act  unequally 
upon  the  roadway ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  re- 
versed curve.  Both  kinds  snould  be  arranged  with  adjusting 
screws,  to  accommodate  their  length  tu  the  more  extreme  . 

variations  of  temperature.  ]\a'  Lt 

Engineers  at  present  generally  agree  that  the  most  effica-    '  ^  "^ 
cious  means  of  limiting  tiie  amplitude,  and  the  consequent 
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injuriouB  effects  of  andnlations,  consiBte  in  a  Btrong  combina- 
tion of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring,  stiffened  by  a  trusBed 
parapet  of  timber  above  the  roadway,  and  in  some  cases  in 
extending  the  fi-amework  of  the  parapet  below  it  These 
coiubinations  present,  in  appearance  and  reality,  two  or  more 
open-built  beams,  as  eireumstances  may  demand,  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  strongly  connected  and  braced  b^^  the 
framework  of  the  roadway,  which  ai*e  supported  at  inter- 
mediate points  by  the  suspendinff  rods  or  chains.  The 
method  or  placing  the  roadway-framing  at  the  central  line  of 
die  open-built  beams,  presents  the  advantage  of'  introducing 
Vertical  diagonal  braces,  or  ties,  between  the  beams  beneath 
Jthe  ix)adway-frame.  The  main  objections  to  these  combina- 
tions is  the  increased  tension  thrown  upon  the  chains  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  framework.  This  increase  of  ten- 
sion, however,  provided  it  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  adds  to  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
bridge,  both  from  the  effects  of  undulations  and  of  vibra- 
tions from  shocks. 

As  a  farther  security  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  of  the  "roadway  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the 
two  extremities  to  the  basements  of  the  piers. 

088.  Preservative  Means.  To  preserve  the  chains  from 
oxidation  on  the  surface,  and  from  rain  or  dews  which  may 
lodge  in  the  articulations,  they  should  receive  several  coats  of 
minium,  or  of  some  other  preparation  impervious  to  water, 
and  this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  foiivs 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  the  most  suitable  to  allow  the  free 
escape  of  moisture. 

Wires  for  cables  can  be  preserved  from  oxidation,  until  they 
are  made  into  ropes,  by  keeping  them  immersed  in  wmie  alka- 
line solution,  l>efore  making  them  into  ropes,  they  should 
be  dipped  several  times  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  prepared  by 

{)i*eviously  boiling  it  with  a  small  portion  of  litharge  and 
ampblack.  The  cables  should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  the 
same  preparation  before  they  are  put  up,  and  finally  be 
painted  with  white-lead  paint,  both  as  a  preservative  means, 
and  to  show  any  incipient  oxidation,  as  the  rust  will  be  de- 
tected by  its  discoloring  the  paint. 
670.    Proofls  of  Suspension  Bridges.    From  the  many 

fjrave  accidents,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  life,  which 
lave  taken  place  in  suspension  bridges,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  trial-proof  snould  be  made  before  opening  such 
bridges  to  the  public,  and  that,  moreover,  strict  police  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  and  enforced,  with  respect  to  them. 
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to  guard  against  the  recarrenceof  such  disasters  as  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  place  in  England,  from  the  assemblage  of  a 
crowd  upon  the  bridge.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  whei'e  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  public 
police  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stance^,  regulations  of  this  character  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  trial-proof  enacted  in  France  for  suspension  bridges,  he- 
fore  they  are  thrown  open  for  ti*avel,  is  about  40  lbs.  to  each 
superficial  foot  of  roadway  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  bridge.  This  proof  is  at  first  reduced  to  one- 
hal^  in  order  not  to  injure  the  masonry  of  the  points  of  sup- 
port during  the  green  condition  of  the  mortar.  It  is  made 
by  distributing  over  the  road  surface  any  convenient  weighty 
material,  as  bricks,  pigs  of  ii*oii,  bags  or  earth,  etc.  Besides 
this  after-trial,  each  element  of  the  main  chains  should  be 
subjected  to  a  special  proof  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound parts  iuto  the  system.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wire  of  a  cable,  as  the  process  of  drawing 
alone  is  a  good  test.  Some  of  the  coils  tested  will  be  a  guar- 
antee for  tne  whole. 

From  experiments  made  at  Geneva,  by  Colonel  Dufour,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  constructors  of  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Continent,  it  appeara  that  wrought  bar  iron 
can  sustain,  without  danger  of  rupture,  a  shock  arising  from 
a  weight  of  44  lbs.,  raised  to  a  height  of  8.28  feet  on  each, 
.OOlSdths  of  an  inch  of  cross-section,  when'the  bar  is  strained 
by  a  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight ;  and  lie 
concludes  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  injury 
to  a  bridge  from  shocks  caused  by  the  ordinary  transit  upoii 
it,  which  nas  been  subjected  to  the  usual  trial  of  a  dead  weight ; 
and  that  the  safety,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  as  the  bridge 
is  lon^r,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is  the  best  pre- 
servative from  accidents  due  to  such  causes.  Mr.  Whoeler, 
an  engineer  in  Germany,  concluded,  after  a  long  series  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  good  wrought  iron 
would  sustain  any  number  of  continuous  shocks,  provided 
that  it  was  in  no  case  strauied  more  than  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

61L  Durability.  Time  is  the  true  test  of  the  durability 
of  the  structures  under  consideration.  So  far  as  experience 
goes  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assign  less  durability  to 
suspension  than  to  cast-iron  or  even  stone  bridges,  if  their  re- 
pairs and  the  proper  means  of  pi'eserving  them  from  decay 
are  attended  to.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  wire  cables,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  set  at  rest 
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by  the  trials  aud  examinations  to  which  a  bridge  of  this  kind, 
erected  by  Colonel  Dufoor,  at  Geneva,  was  subjected  by  him 
after  twenty  years'  service.  It  was  f onnd  that  the  nndalations 
were  greater  than  when  tlie  bridge  was  first  erected,  owinff  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  roadway-frame ;  but  the  main  cables, 
and  suspending-ropes,  even  at  the  loops  in  contact  with  the 
timber,  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up,  and  free 
from  oxidation ;  and  the  whole  bridge  stood  another  very 
severe  proof  mthout  injury. 

The  following  succinct  descriptions  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suspension  bridges  of 
chains,  and  wire  cables,  of  remarkable  span,  are  taken  from 
various  published  accounts. 

672.  Bridge  over  the  iNTvead  near  Berwick.  This  is  the 
first  large  suspension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  constructed  upon  the  plans  of  Capt,  Brown^  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Span 449  feet 

V  ersed  sine 30   " 

Number  of  main-chains  12,  six  being  placed  on  each  side  of 

the  roadway,  in  three  ranges  of  two  chains  each,  above 

each  t>ther. 

The  chains  are  composed  of  long  links  of  round  iron,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  15  feet  long.  They  are  connected 
by  coupling-links  of  round  iron,  1^  inch  diameter,  aud 
about  7  inches  long,  by  means  of  coupling  bolts.. 

The  roadway  is  borne  by  suspending-rods  of  round  iron, 
which  are  attached  alternately  to  the  three  ranges  of  chains. 
The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  and  are  laid  upon  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  ai*e  attached  to  the  su^ 
pension-rods. 

673.  Menai  Bridge,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr,  Tdr 
ford.    Opened  in  1826. 

Span 579.8  feet 

Versed  sine 43       " 

Number  of  main-chains  16,  arranged  in  sets  of  4  each,  ver* 

tically  above  each  other. 
Number  of  bars  in  each  link,  5. 
Length  of  links,  10  feet 
Breadth  of  each  bar,  3^  inches ;  depth,  1  inch. 
Coupling-links,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch 

deep. 
Coupling-bolts,  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Total  area  of  cross-section  of  the  main-chain,.  260  square 

inches. 
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The  main-chains  are  fastened  to  their  abutments  by  an- 
choring-bolts  9  feet  long  and  6  inclies  in  diameter,  whicli  are 
secured  in  ca8t-iix)n  grooves.  Tlie  abutments,  which  are  un- 
derground, and  reached  by  suitable  tunnels,  are  the  solid  rock. 

Upon  the  tops  of  the  piers  ara  cast-in)n  saddles,  upon 
whicn  the  main-chains  rest.  The  base  of  tlie  saddle,  which 
is  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive  them,  rests  upon  iron  rollera 
placed  on  a  convex  cylindrical  bed  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like 
the  bottom  of  the  base  of  the  saddle,  to  admit  of  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  chains  from  movable  Ibad^  or  changes 
of  temperatui'e. 

The  roadway  is  divided  into  two  carriage-ways,  each  12 
feet  wide,  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide  between  tlieni.  The 
roadway-framing  consists  of  444  wrought-iron  roadway- 
bearers,  3i  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centre  points  of  each  of  the  carriage-ways  by 
an  inverted  truss,  consistinff  of  two  bent  iron  ties  which  sup- 
port a  vertical  bar  placed  under  the  roadway-bars  at  the 
points  just  mentioned.  Tlie  platform  of  the  roadwajr  is 
lonned  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank.  The  first,  3  inches  thick, 
is  laid  on  the  ix)ad  way -bearers  and  fastened  to  them.  This 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  patent  felt  soaked  in  boiling  tar. 
The  second  is  two  inches  thick  and  spiked  to  the  first. 

The  roadway  is  suspended  by  articulated  rods  attached  to 
stirrups  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  to  the  coupling-bolts  of 
the  m^in-chains. 

The  piers  are  152  feet  high  above  the  high-water  level. 
They  have  an  arched  opening  leading  to  the  roadway,  and 
the  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  built  hollow,  with  a 
cross-tie  partition  wall  between  the  exterior  main  w^alls. 

The  parapet  is  of  wrought-iron  vertical  and  parallel  bars 
connected  by  a  network. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  iniured  by  a  violent  gale,  which 
gave  so  great  an  oscillation  to  the  main-chains  that  they  were 
dashed  against  each  other,  and  the  rivet-heads  of  the  bolts 
were  broken  off.  To  provide  against  similar  accidents,  a 
framework  of  cast-iron  tubes,  connected  J)y  diagonal  pieces, 
was  fastened  at  intervals  between  the  main-chains,  by  cross- 
ties  of  wron^ht-iron  rods,  which  passed  through  the  tubes, 
and  were  firmly  connected  with  the  exterior  chains.  Subse- 
quently to  this  addition,  a  number  of  strong  timber  roadway- 
bearers  were  fastened  at  intervals  to  those  of  iron,  as  the 
iron  roadway-bearers  were  found  to  have  been  bent,  and  in 
some  instances  broken,  by  the  undulatory  motion  of  the 
bridge  in  heavy  gales. 
24 
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The  total  suspending  weight  of  this  bridge,  including  the 
main-chains,  roadway,  and  all  accessories,  is  stated  at  643 
tons  15^  cwt. 

674.  The  Piibourg  Bridge  of  wire  thrown  across  the 
valley  of  the  Sarine,  opposite  Fribourg,  was  erected  in  1832, 
by  Jf .  Chaley^  a  French  engineer. 

Span 870.32  feet. 

Versed  sine 63.26     « 

There  are  4  main  cables,  2  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
the  same  elevation,  and  about  li  inch  asunder.  Each  cable 
is  composed  of  1056  wires,  each  about  0.118  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  firmly  connected  and  brought  to  cylindrical  shape 
by  a  spiral  wire  wrapping.  The  diameter  of  the  cable  varies 
from  5  to  5^  inches.  The  cables  pass  over  3  fixed  pulleys  on 
the  top  of  the  piers,  upon  which  they  are  spread  out  without 
ligatures,  and  are  each  attached  to  two  other  cables  of  half 
their  diameter,  which  are  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the 
piers,  in  vertical  pits,  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley  where  they 
enter  the  mouth  ot  the  pit 

The  suspeuding-ropes  are  of  wire  a  size  smaller  than  that 
used  for  the  cables.  Their  diameter  is  nearly  one  inch.  They 
are  formed  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  fastened  around  a  crup- 
per-shaped piece  of  cast  iron,  that  forms  an  eye  to  coimect 
the  rope  with  the  hook  of  the  stirrup  afiixed  to  the  roadway- 
bearers,  and  to  a  saddle-piece  of  wrought  iron,  for  each  rope, 
that  rests  on  the  two  main  cables. 

The  roadway-bearere  are  of  timber,  being  deeper  in  the 
centre  tlian  at  the  two  ends,  the  top  surface  l)eing  curved  to 
conform  to  a  slight  transverse  curvature  given  to  tlie  surface 
of  the  carriage-way ;  they  are  placed  about  5  feet  between 
their  centre  lines,  every  fourth  one  projecting  about  3  feet 
beyond  tlic  ends  of  the  others,  to  receive  an  oblique  wronght- 
iron  stay  to  maintain  the  parapet  in  its  vertical  position.  The 
carriage-way,  which  is  about  15J  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  plank.  The  foot-paths,  which  are  6  feet  wide, 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  and  rest 
upon  longitudinal  beams  of  large  dimensions,  the  inner  one  of 
wiiich  is  firmly  secured  to  the  roadway-bearers  by  stirrups 
which  embrace  them,  and  the  exterior  one  is  fastened  to  the 
same  pieces  by  long  screw-bolts,  which  pass  through  the  top 
mil  of  the  parapet.  The  roadway  has  a  slight  curvature  from 
the  centre  to  me  two  extremities,  alone  the  axis,  the  centre 
point  being  from  18  inches  to  about  3  teet  higher  than  the 
ends,  accordijig  to  the  variations  of  temperature.    The  main 
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cables  at  the  centre  are  brought  down  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  roadway-timbers. 

The  parapet  is  an  open-built  beam,  consisting  of  a  top  rail, 
the  bottom  i-ail  being  the  longitudinal  exterior  beam  of  the 
footpath,  and  of  diagonal  pieces  which  are  mortised  into  the 
two  rails ;  the  whole  being  secured  by  the  iron  bolts  that 
pass  through  the  roadway-bearers  and  the  top  rail.  This 
combination  of  the  parapet  with  the  inclination  towards  the 
axis  of  the  roadway  given  to  the  suspending-ropes,  gives  great 
stiffness  to  the  roadway  and  counteracts  both  lateral  oscilla- 
tions and  longitudinal  undulations. 

The  piers  consist  of  two  pillars  of  solid  masonry,  about  66 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  which  are  united,  at 
about  33  feet  above  the  same  level,  by  a  full  centre  arch, 
having  a  span  of  nearly  20  feet,  and  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  bridge. 

675.  Hiingerford  and  Lambeth  Bridge,  erected  over  the 
Thames,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

This  bridge,  designed  for  foot-passengers  only,  has  the 
widest  span  of  any  chain  bridge  erected  up  to  this  period. 

Span 676ifeet. 

V  ersed  sine 50      " 

The  main  chains  are  4  in  nunxber,  two  heing  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  one  above  the  other.  These  chains 
are  formed  entirely  of  long  links  of  flat  bara ;  the  links  near 
the  centre  of  the  cui-ve  having  alternately  ten  and  eleven  bara 
in  each,  and  those  near  the  piero  alternatel3'  eleven  and  twelve 
bars.  The  bars  are  24  feet  long,  7  inches  in  depth,  and  1  inch 
thick.  Thev  are  connected  by  coupling-bc»lt8,  4f  inches  in 
diameter,  wliich  are  secured  at  each  end  by  cast-iron  nuts,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2f  inches  (hick.  The  extremity  of 
each  chain  is  connected  with  a  cast-iron  saddle-piece,  by  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  vertical  ribs  of  the  saddle-piece,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  bottom  of  the  saddle  rests  on  50 
friction-rollers,  which  are  laid  on  a  firm  horizontal  bed  of  cast- 
iron.  The  saddle  can  move  18  inches  horizontally,  either  way 
from  the  centre,  and  thus  compensate  for  any  inequality  of 
strain  on  the  main  chains,  either  from  a  load,  or  from  vari- 
ations of  temperature. 

The  side  main-chains  are  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  anchored  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  abutment  of 
brickwork.  The  ancliorage  (Fig.  193)  is  arranged  by  passing 
the  chains  through  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  and  securing  the 
ends  of  the  bars  by  keys.     The  anchoring-plate  is  retained  in 
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its  place  by  two  etroDg  cast-iroD  beame,  i^ainet  ■which  the 
Btraiii  upon  the  pkte  is  thrown. 


?ta.  IR— flhon  tha  mumA  In 
A.  inoUud  tbift  for  Uie  c 

a,  a,  two  mikln-ch&jD*,  jki 
Wbi!  It  by  Hej-s. 


The  suBpending-rodB  (Fig.  194)  are  connected  with  both  the 


upper  and  lower  main-ehainB ;  to  the  upper  by  a  saddle-piece 
and  bolts,  and  to  the  coupling-bolt  of  the  lower  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  articulations,  wliich  allows  an  easy  play  to  the  rods ; 
at  the  bottom  (Fig.  195)  they  are  connected  by  a  joint  with  a 
liolt  that  fastens  nnnly  the  roadway-timbers. 

The  roadway-timbers  consist  of  a  strong  longitudinal  bottom 
beam,  opon  which  the  roadway-bearers  are  notched  ;  these  last 
pieces  are  in  pail's,  the  two  being  so  far  apart  that  the  bolts  van- 
iieeting  with  the  suepending-rodB  by  a  forked  head  can  pass  lie- 
tween  tliem  ;  the  flooring-plank  is  laid  upon  the  roadway- bear- 
ei-s  ;  and  a  top  longitudinal  beam,  which  forms  the  bottom  rail 
of  the  parajwt,  ie  necured  to  the  bottom  beam  by  the  con- 
necting bolt.     Wrought-iron  diagonal  ties  are  placed  horizon- 
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tally  below  the  flooring,  to  brace  the  whole  of  the  timbew  be- 
neath. 


Hg.  196— Show*  an  etevatioii  of  the  roadway-tlmbarb 

a,-  bottom  longitodinal  beam. 

ft,  A,  roadw^y-bearen  in  pain. 

C  platform. 

d;  top  longitodinal  beam  forming  the  bottom  rail  of  the  pac»> 

petw 
e,  bolt,  with  a  forked  head  toreoeive  the  end  of  the  tnependlng* 

rod,  which  is  keyed  beneath  and  wcaree  the  beame,  ato. 
Qt  wrooght-iron  horizontal  diagonal  ties. 


The  roadway  is  14  feet  wide.  It  slopes  from  the  centre 
point  along  the  axis  to  the  extremities,  being  4  feet  higher  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  two  last  points. 

The  piers  are  in  the  form  of  towers,  resembling  the  Italian 
belfry.  They  are  of  brick,  80  feet  high,  and  so  constructed 
and  combined  with  the  top  saddles,  that  they  have  to  sustain 
no  other  strain  than  the  vertical  pi*essure  f  rom  the  main-diaijid. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  with  an  additional  load 
of  100  lbs.  per  souare  foot  of  the  roadway,  would  throw  about 
1,000  tons  on  each  pier.  The  tension  on  the  chains  from  this 
load  is  calculated  at  about  1,480  tons ;  wliile  the  strain  which  . 
they  can  bear  without  impairing  their  strength  is  about  5,000 
tons. 

676.  Monongahela  Wire  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected 
at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  upon  plans,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Koebling,  has  8  bays,  varying  between 
188  and  190  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
these  structures  in  the  United  States. 

The  roadway  of  each  bay  is  supported  by  two  wire  cables, 
of  4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  diagonal  stays  of  wire  rope, 
attached  to  the  same  point  of  suspension  as  the  cables,  and 
connecting  with  different  points  of  the  roadway-timbers. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  of  each  bay  are  attached  to  pendulum- 
bars,  by  means  of  two  oblique  arms,  which  are  united  by 
joints  to  the  pendulum-bars.  These  bars  are  suspended  fi*om 
the  top  of  4  cast-iron  coliimns,  inclining  inwards  at  top, 
which  are  there  firmly  united  to  each  other ;  and,  at  bottom, 
anchored  to  the  top  of  a  stone  pier  built  up  to  the  level  of 
the  roadway  timbers.  The  side  columns  of  each  frame 
are  ccmiected  throughout  by  an  open  lozenge-work  of  cast 
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iron.    The  front  columns  have  a  like  connection,  lea\*ing  a 

sniiicient  height  of  passage-way  for  foot-passengers. 

The  framework  or  4  cohirans  on  each  side  is  firmly  ooii- 
Tiected  at  the  top  by  cast-iron  beams,  in  the  form  of  an  entab- 
lature. A  ';arriage-way  is  left  between  the  two  frames,  and  a 
footpath  between  the  two  columns  forming  the  fronts  of  each 
frame. 

The  points  of  suspension  of  the  cables  are  over  the  centre 
Ihie  of  the  footpaths ;  and  the  cables  are  inclined  so  far  in- 
ward that  the  tjentre  point  of  the  curve  is  attached  just  out- 
side of  the  (tarriage-way.  The  siispending-ropes  have  a  like 
inward  inclination,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  add  stiff- 
ness to  the  system,  and  diminish  lateral  oscillations. 

The  roadway  consists  of  a  carriage-way  22  feet  wide,  and 
two  footpaths  each  5  feet  wide.  Tlie  road  way -bearers  aie 
transversal  beams  in  pairs,  35  feet  long,  15  niches  deep,  and 
4J  inches  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  suspeuding-ropes. 
The  flooring  consists  of  2i-inch  plank,  laid  longitudinally 
over  the  entire  i^oad  way-surf  ace ;  and  of  a  second  thickness  of 
24-inch  oak  plank  laid  transversely  over  the  carriage-way. 

The  parapet,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  Town's  lattice, 
extends  so  far  below  the  roadway-bearers  that  they  rest  and 
are  notched  on  the  lowest  chord  of  the  lattice.  A  second 
chord  embraces  them  on  top,  and  finally  a  third  chord  com- 
pletes the  lattice  at  the  t.»p.  Tlie  object  of  adopting  this  form 
of  parapet  was  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  it>adway  to 
undulations. 

677.  Niagara  Railroad  and  High-way  SuspenBion  Bridge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  like  the  Aqueduct  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  was  constructed  by  Koebling;  and  for 
boldness  of  plan,  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  its  details, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  professional  ability  of  this  distin- 
guished engineer. 

Designed  to  afford  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  river, 
both  for  railroad  and  common  road  traffic,  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  platforms  (Fig.  196),  one  above  the  other,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  apart;  the  upper  serving  as  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles ;  tlie  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  lattice  girder  on  each  side  ;  and  the  whole  l)ridge- 
frame  being  suspended  from  four  main  wire  cables,  two  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  upper  platform,  and  two  with 
the  lower,  by  suspension-rods  and  wire  ropes  attached  to  the 
roadway-bearers,  or  joists  of  the  platforms. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway-bearere  in 
pairs ;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring-plank, 
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the  upper  by  one  thickness ;  the  portion  of  the  latter  imme- 
diately under  the  railroad  track  having  a  thickness  of  four 
inches,  and  the  remainder  on  each  side  but  two  inches. 


c,  lower  main  cables. 


Fig.  19G--OroM  sectloii  uf  Niagara  Bridfre. 

A,  railway  track  and  beams. 

B,  lower  platform  for  oommon  road. 

C,  Diagonal  tnuw. 

D,  parapet. 


A,  lower  roodwi^  bearers. 
a',  npper  roadway  bearers. 

B,  lower  flooring. 
b',  npper  flooring. 


c',  upper  main  cables. 

D,  suiipenslon  ropes. 

X,  WTOOght-ixon  braoea. 

F,  wootJcn  bracMs 

o,  beams  of  longitudinal  railway  bearers. 

H,  longitudinal  braces  between  roadwa3'  bearers. 

K,  horizontal  rail  between  poets. 


The  lattice-girders  consist  of  vertical  posts  in  pail's,  the 
ends  of  which  ai*e  clamped  between  the  roadway- beai'ere ; 
and  of  diagonal  wronght-iron  rods  with  screws  at  each  end, 
which  pass  through  cast-iron  plates  fastened  above  the  load- 
way-bearers  of  the  upper  platform,  and  below  those  of  the 
lower,  and  are  brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nnts  on  each 
end.  A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  between  the  posts 
of  the  lattice  at  their  middle  points  to  prevent  flexure. 
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Fig.  197— 4aide  e^eratlon  of  Niagara  Bridg«.        , 

A%  A\  endM  of  nadwaj  bMren. 

D,  parapet. 

If,  porta  In  pain. 

N,  rail  bctweea  poata. 

T,  dlasonal  iron  bnuse  roda. 

The  roadway-l)earer8  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
arc  solidly  clamped  between  four  solid  built  beams  or  gird- 
ers; two  above  the  flooring,  whi(^h  rest  on  cix>b8  supports; 
and  two,  corresponding  to  those  above,  below  the  roadway- 
bearers  ;  the  upper  and  lower  corresjxmding  l>eanis,  with 
longitudinal  braces  in  paire  l>etween  the  roadway -bearers  and 
resting  on  the  lower  beams,  being  finnly  connected  by  screw- 
bolts.     The  rails  are  laid  upon  the  top  beams. 

A  strong  parapet,  on  the  plan  of  IL)we*8  truss,  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  upi)er  platform. 

Wrought-iron  and  wopden  braces  connect  the  posts  and  the 
two  platforms. 

The  piers  (Fig.  198)  consist  of  four  obelisk-shaped  pillars, 
which  are  sixty  feet  high  ;  thft  base  of  each  being  a  square  of 
fifteen  feet  sides ;  and  the  top  one  of  eight  feet  sides.  The 
pedestal  of  each  pillar  is  a  square  of  about  seventeen  feet 
side  at  top,  and  having  a  batir  of  one  f<x)t  vertically  to  one 
horizontally,  or  ^y  on  each  of  its  faces.    The  height  of  the 
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Fig.  196— Bnd  elevntlMi  of  pl«n  axid  oon- 
neoting  voh  of  bridge. 

A,  shaft  of  the  plor. 

B.  podefltal. 

0,  oonneotixig  arch. 

D,  arched  way  for  atmxnon  road. 


jiedeBtals  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river  being  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  eighteen  feet.  An  arch- 
way below  the  level  of  the  railroad  connects  the  two  pedestals. 

The  main  cables  pass  over  saddles  placed  on  rollers,  on 
the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  they  are  fastened  at  their  ends 
(Fig.  199)  to  chains  lormed  of  links  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
which,  passing  through  abutments  of  masonry,  and  down  into 
shafts  made  into  the  solid  rock  below,  are  tliei'e  each  firmly 
attached  to  an  anchoriug-plate  of  cast  {["on. 

Besides  tlie  usual  suspending-rods  of  the  bridge,  a  number 
of  wire  ix)pes,  termed  over-floor  staya^  connect  the  portions  of 
the  upper  platform  adjacent  to  the  piers  with  the  saddles  at 
the  top  of  the  piers ;  and  the  lower  platform  is  in  like  manner 
cx)nnected  with  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  by  a  number  of 
like  stays.  The  object  of  botli  being  to  resist  the  action  of 
high  winds  upon  the  platform,  and  to  give  the  bridge  more 
rigidity. 

Each  of  the  main  cables  is  formed  of  seven  smaller  ones  or 
%trand%.  The  whole  bound  tcj^ther  in  the  usual  manner  by 
a  wire  wrapping.  Each  strand  contains  520  wires  in  its 
cross-section,  sixty  of  which  make  an  area  of  one  squai^  inch. 

The  main  cables  to  which  the  roadway-bcarei-s  of  the  upper 
platform  ai*e  attached  are  deflected  laterally  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  limit  the  range  of  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. This  pixjvisiou,  the  lattice  structure  of  the  sides  and 
the  i)arapet,  the  over  and  under  floor  staj-s,  the  deep  longitu- 
dinal girders  of  the  railway  track,  the  slight  camber  or  longi- 
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Fig.  191^— Bide  Tiew  of  aadhar-obaiiu 
^  A,  maaonry  of  bnttreu. 
'  B,  natural  rock  bed. 

0,  ihaft  and  mawmry  for  chains. 

D,  anchoring*plate. 

tndinal  curvature  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  the  centre, 
and  its  own  weight,  give  to  the  whole  structure  that  degree 
of  rigidity  and  stability  which  are  its  marked  chai'acteristics, 
as  contrasted  with  suspension  bridges  usually. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  means  of  suspen- 
sion are  given  in  the  following  statement : 

Span  of  both  cables  between  axis  of  piers,  821-1  feet. 

V  ereed  sine  of  cables  of  lower  platform,  64  feet. 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  upper  platform,  54  feet. 

Diameter  of  each  cable,  10  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  each  cable,  60.4  square  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  upper  links  of  anchor-chains,  872 
square  inches. 

Ultimate  strength  of  anchor-chains,  11,904  tons. 

Number  of  wires  in  the  four  cables,  14,560. 

Average  strength  of  one  wire,  1,648  lbs. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  borne  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Length  of  anclior-chains,  (oh  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables,  1,261  feet. 
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Length  of  lower  cables,  1,193  f^et. 

Number  of  suspenders,  624. 

Number  of  over-floor  stays,  64. 

Number  of  under-floor  stays,  56. 

Length  of  platforms  between  piers,  800  feet. 

Height  of  railway  track  above  middle  stage  of  water,  245 
feet. 

678.  East  River  Bridge.  The  East  Biver  Bridge,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  will,  when  completed,  be  tlie 
longest  span  suspension  bridfire  which  has  been  erected  up  to 
this  date.  It  will  fi)rm  a  suspended  highway  connecting 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  cities.  The  terminus  in  New  York 
city  will  be  opposite  City  Hall,  in  Chatham  street ;  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  square  bounded  by  Fulton,  Sands,  Washing- 
ton, and  Prospect  streets.  Its  total  length  will  be  5,989  feet 
The  central  span  will  cross  tlie  river  without  impeding  navi- 
gation, in  a  single  span  of  1,595  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  tower. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  opening  on  the  laud  sides  there 
will  be  spans  supported  by  the  land  cables,  of  930  feet  each. 
The  remaining  distances,  which  fonn  the  approaches,  will  be 
supported  by  iron  girders  and  trusses,  and  will  rest  at  short 
intervals  upon  small  piers  of  niasonry  or  iron  columns, 
located  within  the  blocks  of  buildings  which  will  be  crossed 
and  occupied.  These  pillars  will  £)rm  part  of  the  walls 
needed  for  the  division  of  the  occupied  ground  into  stores, 
dwellings,  or  ofHces. 

The  grade  from  the  New  York  terminus  to  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  will  be  three  feet  and  three  inches  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  same  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  tne  centre  of 
the  bridge  to  the  anchorage,  but  the  grade  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  approach  will  be  two  feet  and  nine  inches  per  hundred 
feet. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  will  be  85  feet  in  width  from  out 
to  out.  The  floor  is  divided  into  five  spaces  by  six  lines  of 
iron  trusses.  The  outer  spaces  will  be  in  the  clear  eigh- 
teen feet  each,  and  will  accomm(xlate  each  two  lines  of  iron 
tramways  for  ordinary  vehicle  travel,  as  well  as  for  street  care, 
drawn  singly  by  horses,  or  in  pairs  by  light  dummies.  The 
next  two  spaces  will  be  thirteen  feet  two  inches  wide  each, 
provided  with  an  iron  track  for  running  of  two  passenger 
trainti  back  and  forward  alternately.  These  trains  will  be  at- 
tached to  an  endless  wire  rope,  propelled  by  a  stationary  en- 
S'ne,  which  will  be  located  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  underneath 
e  floor,  the  two  tracks  being  operated  like  an  inclined  plane, 
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with  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  whole  transit  occu- 
pying only  five  minutes  from  terminus  to  terminus* 

The  central  or  fif tli  division  of  the  bridge  floor  will  form  a 
promenade  for  f(X)t  travel,  fifteen  feet  in  width.  It  will  be 
elevated  five  feet  above  the  roadway,  affording  a  view  over 
both  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  roadway  will  pass  the  to>yers  at  an  elevation  of  119 
feet,  and  the  centre  oi  the  main  span  will  be  135  feet  above 
mean  hi^h  tide,  or  140  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

Tbfr  width  of  the  roadway,  from  outride  to  outrfdft,;^^  Jbe 
85  feet. 

The  brid^  will  be  supported  by  four  main  cables,  each  16 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  galvanized  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire,  No.  6  gauge,  naving  a  strength  of  160  pffBtidB  per 
square  inch  of  section.  There  will  also  be  104  stays  to  aid 
the  cables. 

The  total  weight  of  the  structure,  including  the  cables,  is 
estimated  to  be  6,000  tons. 

This  grand  structure  was  devised,  and  works  superintended 
till  his  death,  by  the  late  John  A.  Eoebling.  It  is  now  engi- 
neered by  his  son  Col.  W.  A.  Boebling. 


vm. 

MOVABLE  BRIDGES. 

■ 

679.  The  term  movable  bridge  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
platform  supported  by  a  framework  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron,  by  means  of  which  a  commuiiit^tion  can  be  formed  or 
interrupted  at  pleasure  between  any  two  points  of  a  fixed 
bridge,  or  over  any  narrow  water-way.     These  bridges  are 

generally  denominated  drawbridges^  but  this  term  is  now,  for 
le  most  part,  confined  to  those  movable  bridges  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowei'ed  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis,  placed 
either  at  one  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  two  ends,  and  a  (^unterpoise  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  platform  in  either  case,  that  the 
bridge  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  by  a  small  power  acting 
through  the  intermedium  of  some  suitable  mechanism  ap- 
plied to  the  counteipoise.  The  term  turning  or  moliufbig 
bridge  is  used  when  tlie  bridge  is  arranged  to  turn  horizon- 
tally around  a  vertical  axis  placed  at  a  point  between  its  two 
ends,  so  that  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  balance  each 
other;  and  the  term  roUing  h'idge  is  applied  when  the  bi-idge. 
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restiTiff  upon  rollers,  can  be  shoved  forward  or  backward  hori- 
zontally, to  open  or  inteiTupt  the  paesege. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  another  class  of  movable 
bridges  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  consist  of  a  plat- 
form supported  by  a  boat,  or  other  buoyant  body,  which  can 
be  placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

680.  Draixr-Bridges.  When  the  horizontal  axis  of  this 
description  of  bridge  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  plat- 
form, the  bridge  is  manoeuvred  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  connected  With  a  counterpoise  and 
a  suitable  mechanism,  by  which  the  slight  additional  power 
required  for  raising  the  bridge  can  be  applied. 


/^ 
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F!g.  900— Shows  the  manner 
of  inanoenvring  a  draw- 
bridge either  by  a  framed 
lover,  or  bj  a  ooimterroLM 
rospended  ftom  a  spiral 
eccentric. 

A,  abutments 

Of  section  of  the  platform. 

fr,  framed  lever. 

c.  chain  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the'  levor  and  the  plat- 
form. 

r/.  Ftnit  movable  anmnd  its 
lower  end. 

e.  bar  with  an  artlcolation 
at  each  end  that  oonftnes 
the  «trut  to  the  platform. 

/,  spiral  eccentric  connected 
with  the  coonterpoim  q  by 
a  chain  passing  over  the 
gorge  of-  the  eccentric. 

A,  chain  for  raising  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  platfonn,  and  thv 
other  to  the  axle  of  the 
eccentric. 

f,  fixed  ptiUey  over  which  the 
dtiain  A  is  paned. 

m,  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle 
of  the'  eccentric  for  the 
purpose  of  taming  it  by 
means  of  animal  power 
applied  to  the  endless 
chain  n. 


A  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  put  in 
practice  for  these  purposes.  They  consist  usually  either  of  a 
counterpoise  of  invariable  weight,  connected  with  additional 
animal  motive-power,  which  acts  with  constant  intensity,  but 
with  a  variable  arm  of  lever ;  or  of  a  counterpoise  of  vari- 
able weight,  which  is  assisted  by  animal  motive- power  acting 
with  an  invariable  arm  of  lever.  In  some  cases  the  bridge  is 
worked  with  a  less  complicated  combination,  by  dispensing 
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with  a  connterpoise,  and  applying  animal  motive-power,  of 
variable  intensity,  acting  with  a  constant  or  a  variable  arm  of 
lever. 

Among  the  combinations  of  the  first  kind  the  most  simple 
(consists  in  placing  a  framed  lev^er  (Fig.  200)  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  platform.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
frame  is  connected  with  the  movable  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form by  two  chains.  The  posterior  portion,  which  forms  the 
connterpoise,  has  chains  attached  to  it  by  which  the  lever  can 
be  worked  by  men. 

When  the  locality  does  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  tlie 
chain  attached  to  the  movable  end  of  the  platform  may  be 
connected  with  a  horizontal  axle  above  the  platform,  to  which 
is  also  attached  a  fixed  eccentric  of  a  spiral  shape  (Fig.  200), 
connected  with  a  chain  that  passes  over  its  gorge  and  sustains 
a  counterpoise  of  invariable  weight.  Upon  the  same  axle  an 
ordinary  wheel  is  hung,  over  the  gorge  of  which  passes  an 
endless  chain  to  manoeuvre  the  bridge  by  animal  power. 


Fig.  SOl—Shows  the  ar* 
nuigement  of  a  dnw- 
bridge  with  a  variable 
cxyonterpoise. 

A  and  B,  abiitmcntc>. 

g^  variable  connterpoim 
formed  of  a  chain  with 
flat  links,  one  end  of 
which  le  attached  to  a 
fixed  point,  and  the 
other  to  the  chain  c  at- 
tached to  the  movable 
end  of  the  platform. 

i^  fixed  pullej  over  which 
the  chain  c  posRca  to 
the  small  wheel  k  fixed 
on  a  horizontal  »haft, 
to  which  is  aiKo  attach- 
ed the  wheel  ?»  and 
the  endless  chain  n 
for  manoeavring  the 
bridge. 


Of  the  combinations  of  variable  counterpoises  the  mechan- 
ism of  M.  Poncelet,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
many  instances  in  France  for  the  draw-bridges  of  military 
works,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. The  movable  end  of  the  platform  (Fig.  201)  is 
connected  by  a  common  chain,  that  passes  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  platform,  with 
another  chain  of  variable  breadth,  formed  of  flat  bar  links, 
whi(»h  forms  the  counterpoise.  The  chain  counterpoise  is  at- 
tached at  its  other  extremity  to  a  fixed  point  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  platform  ascends  a  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  chain  is  borne  by  this  fixed  point ;  and  thus  the  weight  of 
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the  counterpoise  decreases  as  the  platform  rises.  The  system 
is  manoenvred  by  an  endless  chain  passed  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  the  horizontal  shaft. 

For  light  platforms  a  counterpoise  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bridge  may  be  manoeuvred  by  connecting  the  chain 
attaclied  to  tie  movable  end  of  the  platform  to  a  horizontal 
shaft,  which  is  turned  by  the  usual  tooth-work  combinations. 

When    the  locidity  does  not  admit    of   manoeuvring  tlie 


Fig.  901^— ShowB  the  nr- 
raogement  of  a  draw- 
bri^^  where  the  oouii- 
t«rpoifle  l8  formed  by 
prolonging  back  the 
(dotform. 

X,  Abntment 

B,  well  of  a  snitable  form 
for  manaeavring  the 
bridge. 

a,  chaln-vtay  to  keep  the 
platform  firm  when  the 
bridge  ia  down. 


bridge  by  a  chain  connected  with  some  point  above  the 
framework,  the  platform  (Fig.  202)  is  continued  back,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  its  length,  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  to  fbrm  a  countei-poise  for  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  Horizontal  axis  of  the  bridge  is  placed  near  the 
face  of  the  abutment,  and  a  well  of  a  suitable  shape  to  re- 
ceive the  posterior  portion  of  the  platform  that  fonns  the 
counterpoise  is  formed  behind  the  abutment. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  bridge  may  consist  of  a 
chain  and  capstan  below  the  platfonn-connterpoise,  or  of  » 
suitable  combination  of  tooth-work. 

In  bridges  of  a  single  platform,  the  movable  extremity, 
when  the  bridge  is  lowered,  rests  on  the  opposite  abutment, 
and  no  intermediate  support  will  be  required  for  the  struc- 
ture if  the  framework  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  when 
a  double  bridge,  consisting  of  two  platforms,  is  used,  the  plat- 
forms (Fig.  200)  should  be  supported  near  their  movable  ends, 
when  tlie  bridge  is  down,  by  struts  movable  around  the  joint 
by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  face  of  the  abutments. 
These  struts  are  so  connected  with  the  bridge  that  they  are 
detached  from  it  and  drawn  up  when  it  is  raised,  and  fall  back 
into  their  places,  abutting  against  blocks  near  the  movable  end 
of  thq  platform,  when  the  bridge  is  down.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  chains  for  working  the  bridge  are  relieved  from  a 
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portion  of  the  strain  when  the  bridge  is  down,  and  it  is  also 
rendered  more  firm. 

When  the  counterpoise  is  formed  by  the  rear  part  of  the 

Slatform,  additional  socuritj  may  l)e  given  to  the  bridge  when 
own  by  attaching  two  chains  beneath  the  platform,  and  so- 
cnring  them  to  anchoring-points  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
In  some  cases  a  heavy  bar,  htted  to  staples  beneath  connected 
with  the  timbers  of  the  platform,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  double  bridges  the  two  platforms  when  lowered  should 
abut  against  each  other,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  This  not  only  gives  greater  stiffness,  but 
is  favorable  to  detacliing  the  platforms  when  the  bridge  is  to 
be  raised. 

For  draw,  and  every  kind  of  movable  bridge,  temporary 
barriers  should  be  erected  on  each  side  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  accidents  by  persons  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  properly  secured  when  lowered. 

eSL  Tuming-brldgeB.  Tnese  bridges  revolve  horizontally 
upon  a  vertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  below  the  platform,  which 
is  usually  thrown  far  enough  back  from  the  face  of  the  abut- 
ment to  place  the  side  of  the  bridge,  when  brought  round, 
just  withm  this  face.  The  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge 
around  tlie  shaft  should  balance  each  other. 


Fig.  SOS^Reprenentfl  the  arrangnnent  of  aptambig-bridge. 
a,  platfonn  of  the  bridge. 

bf  yertical  posts  to  which  the  Iron  etaTB  n  n  are  attached, 
c,  vertical  shaft  or  gndgeon  on  which  the  bridge  tarns, 
o  0,  conicMl  rollers. 


To  support  and  manoeuvre  the  bridge  (Fig.  203)  a  circular 
ring  of  iron,  or  roller -way  ^  of  less  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  the  bridge,  and  concentric  with  the  vertical  shaft,  is  firmly 
imbedded  in  masonry.  Fixed  'rollers,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated cones,  are  attached  at  equal  distances  apart  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  platform  beneath,  and  rest  upon  the  roller- way. 
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The  bridge  is  worked  by  a  suitably  arranged  tooth-work,  or 
by  a  chain  and  capstan.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  balls,  rjsr- 
ing  on  a  grooved  roller-way,  and  fitting  into  one  of  corre- 
sponding snape  fixed  beneath  the  platform,  have  been  used 
for  mancenvrnig  the  bridge. 

The  ends  of  me  bridge  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  circular  arcs 
to  fit  recesses  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  abutments,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  bridge. 

In  double-turning  bridges  the  two  ends  of  the  platforms 
which  come  together  should  be  of  a  curved  shape.  The  plat- 
forms should  be  sustained  from  beneath  by  struts,  like  tncse 
nsed  for  draw-bridges,  which  can  be  detached  and  drawn  into 
recesses  when  the  passage  is  interrupted ;  or  else  they  may 
be  arranged  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  brought  round  with  the  bridge.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength  and  security  to  the 
briage,  iron  stays  are,  in  some  cases,  attached  on  each  side  of 
the  platform  near  the  extremities,  and  connected  with  verti- 
calposts  placed  in  a  line  with  the  vertical  shaft. 

Tuminff-bridges  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron ;  the  latter  material  is  the  more  suitable,  as  admitting  of 
more  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  Tiot  being  liable  to  the 
derangements  caused  by  the  shrinking  or  warping  of  frame- 
work of  timber. 

682.  Swing  Bridge  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  worthy  of  special  study.  An  account  of  it 
is  published  in  the  London  J£ngineering  for  March  21st, 
1873.  Fig.  204  is  an  elevation  of  the  briage,  and  the  right- 
hand  half  of  Fig.  205  is  a  plan  of  the  truss  work  under  the 
roadway,  and  the  left-hand  naif  the  plan  of  the  roadway  and 
truss  work.  Fig.  206  is  a  section  of  the  turn-table  for  sup- 
porting the  bri&e.  An  essential  part  is  the  four  compound 
radial  arms,  G  G,  P  F,  Fig.  20G,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  of  cast-iron  compression  members,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  two  wrought-iron  rods  each. 

The  whole  structure  rests  upon  a  nest  of  conical  rollers,  1 1 
(Fig.  206),  upon  which  it  turns  as  it  moves  about.  There  are 
several  small  wheels  J,  J,  J,  which  are  under  the  turn-table, 
and  serve  only  to  steady  it  in  case  it  tends  to  tip  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  strains  on  the  several  members  were  computed  under 
three  hypotheses,  viz. :  Ist.  The  strains  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  truss  only  when  the  draw  was  open.  These  strains  were 
assumed  to  oe  the  same  as  when  it  was  closed  and  unloaded, 
for  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
25 
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supported  at  its  ends,  although  the  ends  were  pinned  to  keep 
them  from  rising  when  only  one  part  was  loaded.  2d.  One 
half  was  supposed  to  be  loaded  while  the  other  end  was  held 
down  bj  tne  pin  ;  and  8d.  The  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  uniformly  throughout. 

The  call  for  proposals  specified  that  the  rolling  load  should 
be  3,200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
wrought  iron  snonld  not  be  strained  in  tension  to  exceed 
12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  in  compression  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.    The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
original  computations  for  the  strains  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces  used.    The  engineer,  Charles  McDonald,  of  New 
York  City,  states  that  a  review  of  the  computations  after  the 
structure  was  completed,  confirmed  the  general  results,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  actual  strains  exceed  those  previ- 
ously determined  by  a  small  amount.    Although  the  analysis 
shows  (see  Table  II.),  that  there  is  compression  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bay  of  the  upper  chord,  yet  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  strain  on  the  counter-diagonals  in  those  panels.     The  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  chord  acts  as  a  brace  and  thus  prevents 
any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  comiter-tie  in  those  panels. 


Table  Ko.  I. — Showing  Total  Strains  on  Parts  when  the  Bridge  is  Open^ 

but  Unloaded, 

(The  sign  pliu  is  for  oompreaalon  otid  ndnua  for  tension. ) 


Number  ot 
Bay. 

Top  Chord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

YerUcalo. 

Dittgonalfl. 

Counter- 
tiea. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

End 

nil. 

+     6,073 

nil 

-    8,427 

na 

2 

-    6,223 

+  19,677 

+     4,407 

-  20,900 

C( 

8 

-  19,941 

+  87,735 

+  18,582 

-  80,868 

ii 

4 

-  88,263 

-f  69,688 

+  22,565 

-  40,800 

5 

-  60,280 

+  85,759 

+  32,227 

-  51,840 

6 

-  86,300 

+  116,189 

+  42,702 

-  62,600 

7 

-116,600 

+  151,625 

+  55,047 

-  75,875 

8 

-151,860 

+ 193,249 

+  68,463 

-  90;850 

• 

9 

-193.400 

+  242,624 

+  84,090 

-107,637 

Centre 

-242,624 

+  242;624 

+  98,625 

ml 
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Tabub  Ko.  TL^SAotoing  Total  Straim  on  Parts  with  Bridge  Cflosed  and 
one-ha^ffuB^  Loaded^  tke  Unloaded  end  being  Latched. 


Number  of 

Top  OboRd. 

▼flrtioftla. 

Diagonals 

Oonntar- 
tiea. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Vb, 

lb. 

Loaded  end 

+  69,500 

nil 

+  64,500 

nU 

-  81,080 

2 

+  83,610 

-  67,480 

+  21,500 

nil 

-  27,000 
nil 

8 

+  88,110 

-  69,800 

ml 

nil 

4 

+  69,977 

-  41,600 

+  17,718 

-  52,249 

5 

+  42,000 

nil 

+  40,365 

-  81,910 

6 

nil 

+  53,800 

+  64,500 

-110,674 

7 

-  54,000 

+ 120,887 

+  92,690 

-141,580 

8 

-W,520 

+201,326 

+  128,440 

-176,770 

9 

-^201,480 

+299,587 

+  158,187 

-214,100 

Centre  - 

-299,587 

+804,868 

(  +193,500 
1  + 160,010 

-  60,560 

0 

-249,140 

+804,868 

+  96,480 

-121,916 

8 

-201,954 

+248,948 

+  79,520 

-108,670 

7 

-161,500 

+201,637 

+  65,190 

-  86,618 

6 

-126,120 

+ 160,915 

+  51,800 

-  73,141 

5 

-  95,240 

+ 125,860 

+  41,036 

-  61,061 

4 

-  67,718 

+  94,800 

+  80,984 

-  51,000 

8 

-  42,962 

+  66,778 

+  22,400 

-  41,955 

nU 

2 

-  20,600 

+  42,178 

+  14,500 

-  84,240 

nil 

Unloaded  end 

nil 

+  20,098 

nil 

-  27,752 

ml 

Tabls  No.  lJI,'^8?mDing  Total  Strains  on  FoffU  vs^  Bridge  dosed  and 

fuUy  Loaded, 


Nnmber  o( 
Bay. 

T(^  Ohord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

Verticals. 

* 

Oouiter^ 
tlea. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Bnd 

+  52,180 

nil 

+  48,425 

nil 

-  60,810 

2 

+  55,774 

-  50,611 

+  10,500 

nU 

-  13,500 

8 

+  65,100 

-  84,940 

nil 

-  26,727 

nil 

4 

+  85,430 

na 

+  24,157 

-  64,732 

5 

ntt 

-  47,644 

+  48,425 

-  94,383 

6 

-  47,930 

+  107,600 

+  74,621 

-123,340 

7 

-108,000 

+  180,500 

•  +104,638 

-155,073 

• 

8 

-180,779 

+  268,200 

+  136,540 

-190,300 

9 

-268,400 

+  374,421 

+172,808 

-281,560 

Centre 

-374,421 

+874,420 

+209,625 

nU 
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683.  Rolling-bridges.  TTiese  bridges  are  placed  upon 
fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  uiovea  forward  or  backward, 
to  interrupt  or  0|^n  the  communication  across  the  water- 
way. The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon  the  rollei-s, 
when  the  passage  is  closed,  must  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  manojuvring 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  ananged 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  fixed  rollers  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls, 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller-way,  may  be  used,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  f  rameworK  beneath. 

684.  Boat-bridge.  A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat,  or  a  water-tight  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge 
IS  placed  in,  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circiun- 
stanccs  may  require,  a  suitable  recess  or  mooring  being  ar- 
ranged for  it  near  the  water-way  when  it  is  left  open. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  placed. 

IX 

AQUEDUCT-  BEmOES. 

685.  In  aqueducts  and  aqueduct-bridges  of  masonry,  for 
supplying  reservoirs  for  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  being,  generally 
speaking,  small,  the  structure  will  present  no  peculiar  difti- 
culties  beyond  affording  a  water-tight  channel.  This  may  be 
made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  If  formed  of  masonry, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the.  surface 
in  contact  with  the  water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  particularly  if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a 
porous  nature.  This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  he 
commenced  until  the  arches  have  been  un centred  and  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  carried  up  and  ha\  e 
had  time  to  settle.  The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level 
of  the  masonry  which  forms  tlie  bottom  of  the  water-way, 
may  either  be  formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  or  of  beton  well  settled  in  layci*s  ;  or  a 
system  of  interior  walls,  like  those  used  in  common  bridges 
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for  the  support  of  the  roadway,  may  be  aeed  in  this  case  foi 
the  masonry  of  the  water-way  to  rest  on, 

686.  In  canal  aqneduct-bridges  of  masonry,  as  the  vohune 
of  water  required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  aqueducts,  and  as  the 
structure  has  to  be  traversed  by  horses,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  procure  great  solidity,  an^  securo  the 
work  from  accidents. 

Segment  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bottom 
line  being  horizontal,  and  the  two  sides  receiving  a  slight 
batir ;  its  dimensions  are  usually  restricted  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat  at  a  time.  On  one  side  of  the  water- 
way a  horse  or  tow-path  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow 
footpath.  The  water-way  should  be  faced  with  a  hard  cnt- 
stoiie  masonry,  well  bonded  to  secure  it  from  damage  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats.  The  space  between  the  facing  of 
the  water-way.  termed  the  trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
head-walls,  is  nlled  in  with  solid  material,  either  of  rubble  or 
of  beton. 

A  parapet-wall  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dimensions  sur- 
mounts the  tow  and  foot  paths. 

The  approach  to  an  aqueduct-bridffe  from  a  canal  is  made 
by  gradually  increasing  the  width  oi  the  trunk  between  the 
wings,  which,  for  this  purpose,  usually  receives  a  cur\'ed 
shape,  and  narrowing  tne  water-way  or  the  canal  so  as  to 
form  a  convenient  access  to  the  aqueduct.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  a  perfectly  water-tight  junction  between 
the  two  works. 

687.  When  cast  iron  or  timber  is  used  for  the  tnmk  of  an 
aquednct-bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers  should  be  built  of 
stone.  The  trunk,  which,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  formed  of  plates 
with  flanches  to  connect  them,  or,  if  of  timber,  consists  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank  supported  on  the  outside  by 
a  fi-aming  of  scantling,  may  be  supported  by  a  brid^frame 
of  cast  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  be  suspendea  from  chains  or 
wire  cables. 

The  tow-path  may  be  placed  either  within  the  water-way, 
or,  as  is  most  usually  done,  without.  It  generally  consists  of 
a  simple  flooring  of  plank  laid  on  cross-joists  supported  from 
beneath  by  suitably-arranged  framework. 
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BOOFS. 


688.  A  Roo^  in  oommon  laB^age,  is  the  covering  over  a 
stmcture,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  bnilding 
against  the  effects  of  enow  and  rain.  It  is  composed  ox 
boards,  shingles,  slate,  mastic,  or  other  suitable  materials. 


Fig.  fl07. 

The  inclined  pieces  AC,  and  BO,  Fig.  207,  which  support 
the  roof  are  called  rafters.  When  the  roof  is  light,  the  roof 
boards  DE  are  placed  directly  upon  the  rafters,  but  when  the 
rafters  are  far  apart,  sav  more  than  four  feet,  small  pieces  a, 
J,  c,  and  d^  called  purh/ns^  are  placed  across  the  rafters  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  roof  proper.  AB  is  a  tie,  and 
F  and  G  represent  the  ends  of  posts.  The  frame  ABO  is 
called  a  roof  truss. 

689.  Roof  Trusses  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  construction.  All  the 
trusses  whicn  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose  in  many  cases.  Some  other  forms 
aregiven  in  the  following  pages. 

690.  (General  Data.  A  roof  truss  is  required  to  carry 
its  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the  purlins,  the  weight  of  the 

*  Purlin  beamB  are  aometixneB  placed  under  the  raftezB. 
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roof  above  them,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  snow 
when  there  is  any,  and  in  some  cases  certain  local  or  concen- 
trated loads,  such  as  floors,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which 
ai-e  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

691.  The  Weight  of  Sno^w.  Freshly  fallen  snow  weighs 
f ixDin  five  to  twelve  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  although  snow  which 
is  saturated  with  water  weiglis  much  more.  Some  say  that 
snow  is  equivalent  to  from  ^^  to  ^  of  its  depth  in  water, 
while  othere  say  that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  i  its  depth  of 
water. 

European  engineers  consider  tliat  six  lbs.  per  square  foot 
IS  sufficient  for  snow,  and  eight  lbs.  for  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  making  fourteen  lbs.  for  both.  Trautwine  thinks  that 
not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  should  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States. 

692.  The  Force  of  the  Wind.  According  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  directly  against  a  flat  sur- 
face in  a  hurricane  may  be  32  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Tred- 
gold  recommends  an  allowance  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
A  gauge  in  Girard  College  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  whilst  a  tornado  was  passing  near  by.  During 
the  severest  sale  on  record  at  Liverpool,  England,  there  was 
a  pressure  oi  42  lbs.  per  square  foot  directly  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face. During  a  very  violent  gale  in  Scotland,  a  wind-gauge 
once  indicated  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  protected  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  high 
pressures. 


Fig.  208— BeprcaeQts  ti  roof  truss  for  mediam  epant. 

a,  de-bcam  of  trum. 

ft,  b,  principftl  rafters  framed  into  tie-beam  and  the  king  poet  c,  and  confined  at  their 

foot  by  an  iron  strap. 
d,  d,  strats. 
<,  e,  porllnB  sapporting  the  common  rafters/,  /. 


"Nj  693.  The  truss  of  a  roof,  for  ordinary  bearings,  consists 
(Fig.  208)  of  a  horizontal  beam  termed  the  tieZeavu  with 
which  the  inclined  beams,  termed  the  prmovpal  rafters^  are 
connected  by  suitable  joints.     The  principal   rafters   may 
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eilher  abut  against  each  other  at  the  top  or  ridge,  or  against 
a  king  post.  Inclined  struts  are  in  some  cases  placed  be- 
tween the  principal  rafters  and  king  post,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  snitable  joints. 

For  wider  bearings  the  short  rafters  (Fig.  209)  abut  against 
a  straining  beam  at  tne  top.  Queen  posts  connect  these  piecea 
with  the  tie-beam.  A  king  post  connects  the  straining  beam 
with  the  top  of  the  short  rafters ;  and  struts  are  placed  at 
suitable  points  between  the  rafters  and  king  and  queen  posts. 


Fig.  S09— Bepreiente  %  roof  tnua  for  wld» 
spfina. 

a,  tie-beam. 

ft,  b.  principal  mftera. 

c,  snort  raften  abutting  against  the  strain- 
ing beam  d. 

a  and/,  Idng  and  queen  pests  In  pairs. 

(7,  g^  purlins  snpporting  o<»nmon  rafters  h. 


In  each  of  these  combinations  the  weight  of  the  roof 
covering  and  the  frames  is  supported  by  the  points  of  support. 
The  principal  rafters  are  subjected  to  cross  and  longitudinal 
strains,  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering  and  from 
their  reciprocal  action  on  eacli  other.  These  strains  are 
transmitted  to  the  tie-beam,  causing  a  strain  of  tension  upon 
it.  The  struts  resist  the  cross  strain  upon  the  rafters  and 
prevent  them  from  sagging ;  and  the  king  and  queen  posts 
prevent  the  tie  and  straining  beams  from  sagging  and  give 
points  of  support  to  the  struts.  The  short  rafters  and  strain- 
ing beam  form  points  of  support  which  resist  the  cross  strain 
on  the  principal  rafters,  and  support  the  strain  on  the  queen 
poets. 

694.  Ties  and  Braces  for  Detached  Frames .  When  a 
series  of  frames  concur  to  one  end,  as,  for  example,  the  main 
beams  of  a  bridge,  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  ribs  of  a  centre,  etc., 
they  require  to  be  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  other  beams 
to  prevent  any  displacement  and  warping  of  the  frames. 
For  this  purpose  beams  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  notched  upon  each  frame  at  suitable  points  to  connect 
the  whole  together ;  while  othere  are  placed  crossing  each 
other,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  between  each  pair  of  frames, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  suitable  joints,  to  stiffen  the 
frames  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  any  lateral  effort. 
Both  the  ties  and  the  diagonal  braces  may  be  either  of  single 
beams,  or  of  beams  in  pairs,  so  arranged  as  to  embrace 
between  them  the  part  oi  the  frames  with  which  they  are 
connected. 
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689.  Iron  Roof  TrtuMes.  FrameB  of  mm  for  roo&  have 
been  made  either  entirely  of  wrooffht  iron,  or  of  a  combinar 
tion  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  or  (3  these  two  last  materids 
combined  with  timber.  The  oombinations  for  the  troaees  of 
roofs  of  iron  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  those  for  tim- 
ber trusses.  The  parts  of  the  truss  subjected  to  a  cross  strain, 
or  to  one  of  compression,  are  arranged  to  give  the  most  suit- 


Flff.  SIO— BeprMents  tha  balf  of  ft  taut  for  the  nine  bnildlng  oompond  of  wrooght  ud 

oast  iron. 
a,  0,  feathared  itiati  of  owb-lron. 
fr,  bf  taspenaion  ban  in  pain, 
m,  n,  tie  and  etndning  ban. 
«,  «,  and/,/,  crofli  seetionB  of  beams  reetiog  in  the  oaet-Ixon  nocketa  oonnected  with  the  n*- 

pension  ban. 

able  forms  for  strength,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  parts  subjected  to  a  strain  of  extension,  sb  the 
tie-beam  ana  king  and  queen  posts,  are  made  either  of 
wrought  iron  or  timber,  as  may  be  found  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  end  proposed. 
The  joints  are  in  some  cases  arranged  by  inserting  the  ends 
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of  the  beams,  or  bars,  in  cast-iron  sockets,  or  shoes  of  a  suita- 
ble form ;  in  others  the  beams  are  united  by  joints  arranged 
like  those  for  timber  frames,  the  joints  in  all  cases  heme 
secured  by  wronght-iron  bolts  and  keys,  (Figs.  210,  211  ana 
212.) 


Tig,  Sll — ^BepreaentB  ttie  hslf  of  •  troM  of  wrought  iion  for  the  new  Hooaee  of  Parliament, 
SngUnd.  The  pieoes  of  this  tra«  are  formed  of  ban  of  a  rectangular  aection.  The  joint! 
are  secmrad  bj  caet-iron  aodcets,  within  which  tiie  ends  of  the  bars  are  secured  by  screw 
bolts. 


696.  Fig.  213  shows  a  very  common  form  of  the  roofs  of 
gas-houses. 

This  here  shown  is  supposed  to  be  made  entirely  of  iron 
At  the  ridge  is  a  ventiuttor  to  allow  the  escape  of  gases. 
The  manner  of  joining  the  parts  is  sufSciently  shown  in  the 
figure. 
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rangements  of  th*  parts  at 
the  joint  e  in  Fi^.  SO. 
A,  Bide  Tiew  of   tlie  pieoea 
and  ioint. 

a,  principal  rafter  of  the 
oron  wctlon  B. 

b,  oommon  rafter  of  the  crooa 
KctionC. 

c,  cross  Hccdon  of  purlins  and 
joint  for  fastening  the  com- 
mon rafters  to  the  pnrlina. 

ft,  cast-iron  socket  arranged 
to  confine  the  pieces  a,  b^ 
c  e. 


Fig.  218.— Ordinary  roof  of  a  gaa-hoqaa.    A,  B,  is  the  main 
a,  a*  a"  are  yertical  tie-rodai 
ft.  ft'  ft"  are  braces. 
C,  D,  Is  the  main  tie. 
B,  F,  is  the  ventilator. 

691.  Fig.  214  shows  a  mode  of  secondary  trussing.  A  ia  a 
strut  for  supporting  the  middle  of  the  main  rafter/  The 
lower  end  or  A  is  secured  to  a  block  which  is  supported  by 
the  tie -rods  B  and  D.  The  tie-rods  C  and  D  serve  the  office 
of  a  single  tie  for  supporting  the  lower  end  of  E.    In  this 
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way  the  rod  D  performs  a  double  office 
able  whether  this  arrangement  is  as 
have   one  continuous  rod  pass  from 
rod  (D)  to  act  with  B. 


It  may  be  question- 
as  it  would  be  to 
to  F,  and  anotlu 


Fig.  214 — A  Is  a  strut,  tiie  lower  end  of  which  is  sapported  by  the  ties  B  Mid  D.    C  and  D 
serve  the  oflBce  of  a  oootinaoas  tie  for  sappOTting  the  lower  end  erf  the  strut  B. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  Fig.  the  tie-rods  are  in- 
clined and  much  longer  than  tlie  struts,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  condition  in  Fig.  213.  If  iron  only  is  used  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fig.  214  will  generally  be  the  most  economical, 
but  if  wooden  struts  are  used  the  plan  of  Fig.  213  may  be 
preferable. 


Fig.  9Ub 


698.  Depot  Roof  Truss.    Fig.  215  shows  a  truss  whi^ 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  depots 
and  of  other  large  buildings.     The  passenger  deyot  of  the 
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Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  Chicago  was  bnilt  after  this 
plan.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1871.  The  plan 
of  the  arch  is  a  Howe  truss,  having  curved  wooden  chords, 
wooden  braces  and  iron  ties  to  connect  the  two  chords.  The 
truss  formed  an  arch,  the  thrust  of  which  was  resisted  by  a 
long  horizontal  tie-rod. 

The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  new  roof  over  the  depot 
at  Troy,  New  i ork ;  and  the  Grand  Central  bepot  in  New 
York  City. 

699.  A  novel  plan  was  used  in  making  the  roof  over  the 
rolling-inills  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  arch  was  made  of 
boards  so  placed  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  rib  about  a 
foot  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  span.  The  boards  were  bolted  together  so  as  to 
make  the  rib  continuous,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  arch 
was  tnissed  after  the  Howe  plan.  The  main  objects  of  this 
plan  were  cheapness  and  to  secure  the  whole  inclosed  area 
free  from  posts  or  other  similar  obstructions.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  arch  was  too  weak,  especially  when  required 
to  carry  the  large  ventilator  which  was  placed  over  it,  and 
posts  were  afterwards  added. 

700.  Roofis  and  Domes.  In  some  cases — especially  in  state 
buildings — domes  are  placed  upon  ix)of s  for  architectural  effect. 

Vig.  918. 


Vlff.  tlT. 
Vigi.  tlO  and  117— An  two  tnmn^  which  are  mado  In  pain,  and  an  p!aoed  fomteen  InolMa 
apMti  for  sapportliiff  part  ol  the  dome  (octagonal)  of  the  State  oapitol  at  Montpdier,  Vk 
a  a  a  are  the  short  timben  for  oonnecting  the  two 
A  ia  a  timber  resting  upon  the  oroee  pieooH  aatt, 
CLb  a  post  of  the  dome  resting  upon  the  piece  A. 
Span,  fdzty-aeven  feet  four  inobea. 
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The  dome  of  the  State  capitol,  Vermont,  rests  upon  wooden 
trusses  (Figs.  216  and  217),  having  a  span  of  sixty-seven  feet 
four  inches.  The  trusses  are  supported  at  the  ends  only.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  Fig,  shows 
two  pairs.  They  are  connected  by  short  cross  beams,  a  a: 
upon  which  rest  other  timbers,  A,  for  receiving  the  poets,  C, 
or  the  dome.  It  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  make  a  earefiil 
studv  of  the  details  of  this  structure. 

Where  the  thrust  is  severe  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  good  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  timbers.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  main  rafters  tend  to  shear  the  main  tie  at  its  ends, 
and  to  prevent  this  action  they  should  enter  the  tie  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  its  ends.  The  bearing  pieces  are  of 
white  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  spruce.  The  trusses 
are  constructed  differently,  because  the  posts  of  the  dome 
bear  upon  them  in  difiFerent  places. 

701.  Roof  over  the  large  hall  of  the  University  of 
Miohigan.  This  truss  and  dome  presents  a  very  novel  fea- 
ture (Fig.  218),  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  dome  rests  directly, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  posts  which  support  the  roof,  while  the 
other  part  rests  directly  upon  the  trusses  which  support  the 
roof.  The  span  is  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trusses  is  sixteen  feet.  The  main  raftere  are  pieces  of  solid 
pine  fourteen  inches  wide  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  They  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  longer  ones  having  a  horizontal  run 
of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shorter  ones  thirty-three  feet. 
The  secondary  trussing  is  distributed  according  to  the  strains. 
The  dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  being  attached  directly  to 
trusses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  strong  trusses,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  dome,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  might  not  so  disturb  the  trusses 
by  causing  theni  to  deflect,  as  to  destroy  the  ceiling.  (For  a 
computation  of  the  parts,  see  Wood? 8  Bridges  andliocf8,f^ 
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CHAPTEEVIL 

BOA]>S. 
I.   OOMMON  BOABS.      n.   BAILBOADS. 

702.  In  establishing  a  line  of  internal  commnnication  of 
any  character,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  road,  railroad,  or 
canal,  the  main  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  must  be  directed  in  the  outset  are:  1,  the  probable 
character  and  amount  of  traffic  over  the  line ;  2,  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line ;  3,  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  between  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure^  as  regards  their  adaptation  to  the  proposed 
comm  unication. 

As  the  last  point  alone  comes  exclusively  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer's  art,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work,  attention  will  be  confined  solely  to  its  consideration. 

703.  Reconnaissanoe.  A  thorough  examination  and  study 
of  the  groimd  by  the  eye,  termed  a  reconnaissaTtce^  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  any  more  accurate  and  minute 
survey  by  instruments,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  more 
rapid  operation  any  ground  unsuitable  for  the  proposed  line 
will  be  as  certainly  detected  by  a  person  of  some  experience, 
as  it  could  be  by  the  slow  process  of  an  instrumental  survey. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  general  maps  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  communication  is  to  pass  will 
facilitate,  and  may  considerably  abridge  the  labors  of  the  en- 
gineer ;  as  from  the  natural  features  laid  down  upon  them, 
particularly  the  direction  of  the  water-courses,  he  will  at  once 
oe  able  to  detect  those  points  which  will  be  favorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  general  direction  selected  for  the  line.  This 
will  be  sufliciently  evident  when  it  is  considered — 1,  that  the 
water-courses  are  necessarily  the  lowest  lines  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  and  that  their  direction  must  also  be 
that  of  the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  of  their  respective  val- 
leys; 2,  that  from  the  position  of  the  water-coui-ses  the  posi- 
tion also  of  the  high  grounds  by  which  they  are  separated 
naturally  foUows,  as  well  as  the  approximate  position  at  least 
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of  the  ridges,  or  highest  lines  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
separate  their  opposite  slopes,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  common  to  these  slopes,  as  the 
water-courses  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  slopes  that 
form  the  valleys. 

Keeping  these  facts  (which  are  susceptible  of  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstration)  in  view,  it  will  be  practicable,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  an  ordinarv  general  map,  if  accurately 
constructed,  not  onlv  to  trace,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
o^eneral  direction  or  the  ridges  from  having  that  of  the  water- 
courses, but  also  to  detect  those  depressions  in  them  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  communication  intended 
to  connect  two  main  or  two  secondary  valleys.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  may  serve  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearei 
aspect. 

If,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  on  any  portion  of  a  map 
the  water-courses  seem  to  diverge  from  or  convei^  towards 
one  point,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ground  in  the  first  case 
must  be  the  common  source  or  supply  of  the  water-<x)ur8e8, 
and  therefore  the  highest ;  and  in  tne  second  case  that  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  forms  their  common  recipient. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  opix)Bite  directions  from  a  com- 
mon point,  it  will  show  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  supply,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
valleys,  and  that  it  must  be  fed  by  the  slopes  of  high  groundB 
above  this  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
two  water-courses  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  grounds, 
which,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  them,  presents  a  depres- 
sion in  its  ridge,  which  would  be  the  natural  position  for  a 
communication  connecting  the  two  valleys.- 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  it  will  simply  indicftte  a  general  inclination  of 
the  ridge  between  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
water-coui-ses.  The  ridge,  however,  may  present  in  its  course 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
points  in  which  the  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys, 
on  each  side  of  it,  intersect  each  other  on  it ;  and  these  will 
be  the  l<Twe8t  points  at  whicU  lines  of  communication,  through 
the  secondary  valleys,  connecting  the  main  water-courses, 
,  would  cross  the  dividing  ridge. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  then  at  a  certain  point  assume  divergent 
directions,  it  will  indicate  that  this  is  tiie  lowest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  them. 

n  two  water-courses  flow  in  parallel  but  opposite  directions, 
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depreRsiong  in  the  ridge  between  them  will  be  shown  by 
the  meeting  of  the  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys  on 
the  ridge ;  or  by  an  approach  towards  each  other,  at  any  point, 
of  the  two  principal  water-courses. 

Furnished  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  maps,  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  should  be  carefully  studied  both  ways 
by  the  engineer,  first  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of 
arrival,  and  then  returning  ivom  the  latter  to  the  formei*,  as 
without  this  double  traverse  natural  features  of  essential  im- 
portance might  escape  the  eye. 

704.  Surveys.  From  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance, 
the  engineer  will  be  able  to  direct  understandingly  the  requi- 
rite  surveys,  which  consist  in  measuring  the  lengths,  determin- 
ing the  directions,  and  ascertaining  both  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  levels  of  the  different  routes,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
iri/drlmes^  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
comparative  estimate  both  of  their  practicability, and  cost. 
As  tne  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys  is  usually  but 
a  small  item  compared  with  that  of  constructing  the  commu- 
nication, no  labor  should  be  spared  in  running  every  practica- 
ble line,  as  otherwise  natural  features  might  be  overlooked 
which  might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

705.  Map  and  Memoir.  The  results  of  the  surveys  are 
accurately  embodied  in  a  map  exhibiting  minutely  the  topo- 
graphical features  and  sections  of  the  different  trial-lines, 
and  in  a  memoir  which  should  contain  a  particular  de6cri]>- 
tion  of  those  features  of  the  groimd  that  cannot  be  shown  on 
a  map,  with  all  such  information  on  other  points  that  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  com- 
munication ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  of 
the  water-courses  met  with,  etc.,  etc. 

706.  liocation  of  Common  Roads.  In  selecting  aiiiong 
the  different  trial-lines  of  the  survey  the  one  most  suitable  to 
a  common  road,  the  engineer  is  less  restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance  used,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
communication.  The  main  points  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  confined  are :  1,  to  connect  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure  by  the  most  direct,  or  shortest  line ;  2,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and  descents,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  ascents  and  descents  to  the  smallest  practicable 
limit ;  3,  to  adopt  such  suitable  slopes,  or  gradients^  for  the 
axis^  or  centre  line  of  the  road,  as  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
ance may  demand ;  4,  to  give  the  axis  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  natural  obstacles 
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to  be  overcome,  that  the  coet  of  construction  for  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments  required  by  the  gradients,  and  for 
the  bridges  and  other  accessories,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount. 

707.  Deviations  from  the  right  line  drawn  on  the  map,  be- 
tween the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  will  be  often  de- 
manded by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  In  passing 
the  dinding  ridges  of  main,  or  secondary  valleys,  lor  ex- 
ample, it  will  frequently  be  found  more  advantageous,  both 
for  the  most  suitable  gradients,  and  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  excavation  and  embankment,  to  cross  the  ridge  at  a  lower 
point  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  intei-sected  by  the  right  line, 
deviating  from  the  right  line  either  towards  the  headj  or 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  or  towards  its  outlet,  according  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground,  both  for  reducing  the  gradients  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  embankment. 

Wliere  the  right  line  intersects  either  a  marsh  or  water- 
course, it  may  be  found  less  expensive  to  change  the  dii'ectiou, 
avoiding  the  marsh,'  or  intereecting  the  water-coui-se  at  a 
point  where  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  of  the 
approaches  to  it,  will  be  more  favorable  than  the  one  in 
which  it  is  intei-sected  by  the  risrht  line. 

Changes  from  the  direction  of  the  right  line  may  also  be 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intersection  of 
secondary  water-couraes ;  of  gaining  a  better  soil  for  the 
roadway ;  of  giving  a  better  exposure  of  its  surface  to  the 
sun  and  wind  ;  or  of  procuring  better  materials  for  the  road- 
covering. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  different  features,  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  how  far  the  general  direction  of  the  right  line  may  be 
departed  from  with  advantage  to  the  location.  By  choosing 
a  more  sinuous  course  the  length  of  the  line  will  often  not 
be  increased  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  may  be  greatly  reduced,  either  in  obtaining 
more  favorable  gradients,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  embankment. 

708.  When  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure  are  upon 
different  levels,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  seldom  be  prac- 
ticable to  connect  them  by  a  continual  ascent.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cross  tht,  dividing  ridges  at  their 
lowest  points,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intersec- 
tion or  considerable  secondary  valleys  which  might  require 
any  considerable  ascent  on  one  side  and  descent  on  the  otlier. 
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709,  The  gradients  upon  common  roads  will  depend  npon 
tlie  kind  of  material  used  for  the  road-covering,  and  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  road-surface  is  kept.  The  gradient  in  all 
cases  should  be  less  than  the  a/n^le  of  repose^  or  of  that  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  road  in  which  the  ordinary 
vehicles  for  transportation  would  remain  at  a  state  of  rest,  or, 
if  placed  in  motion,  would  descend  by  tlie  action  of  gravity 
with  uniform  velocity. 

The  gradients  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  repose  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  the  various  road- 
coverings  in  ordinary  use,  by  allowing  a  vehicle  to  descend 
along  a  road  of  variable  inclination  until  it  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  by  the  retarding  force  of  friction ;  also,  by  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  force,  termed  the  force  of  traotioriy 
requisite  to  put  in  motion  a  vehicle  with  a  given  load  on  a 
level  road. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Macneill,  in  England,  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  for 
one  ton  upon  level  roads : — 
No.  1.  Good  pavement,  the  force  of  traction  is. . . .      33  lbs. 
"    2.  Broken-stone  surface  laid  on  an  old  flint  road     65   " 

"    3.  Gravel  road \    147  ** 

"    4.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  rough  pavement 

bottom 46    " 

"  o.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  bottom  of  beton . .  46  *' 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  angle  of  repose  in  the  first 
case  is  repiesented  by  lyff  qj  ^^  u^S"  iiearly ;  and  that  the  slope 
of  the  road  should  therefore  not  be  greater  than  one  perpendic- 
ular to  sixty-eight  in  length ;  or  that  the  height  to  be  overcome 
must  not  be  greater  than  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  measured  along  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  friction  may  counteract  that  of  gravity  in  the 
dii'ection  of  the  road. 

A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  in 
the  Other  cases  will  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 1  to 35  nearly. 

"   3 Ito 15     '' 

"  4  and  5 Ito 49     '' 

These  numbers,  which  give  the  angle  of  repose  between  -^ 
and  -^  for  the  kinds  of  road-covering  Nos.  2  and  4  in  most 
ordinary  use,  and  corresponding  to  a  road-surface  in  good 
order,  may  be  somewhat  incrciised,  to  fi-om  -^  to  ^^  for  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  surface  of  a  well-kept  road,  without 
there  bein^  any  necessity  for  applying  a  brake  to  the  wheels 
in  descending,  or  going  out  of  a  trot  in  ascending.     The 
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Steepest  gradient  that  can  be  allowed  on  roads  with  a  broken- 
stone  covering  is  about  ^,  as  this,  from  experience,  is  found 
to  be  about  the  angle  of  repose  upon  roads  of  this  character 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  kept.  Upon  a  road 
with  this  inclination,  a  horse  can  draw  at  a  walk  his  usual 
load  for  a  level  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
horse ;  and  experience  has.  farther  shown  that  a  horse  at  the 
usual  walling  pace  will  attain,  with  less  apparent  fatigue,  the 
summit  of  a  gi'adient  of  A-  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  he 
would  require  to  reach  the  same  point  on  a  trot  over  a  gra- 
dient of  ^. 

A  road  on  a  dead  level,  or  one  with  a  continued  and  uni- 
form ascent  between  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  where 
they  lie  upon  different  levels,  is  not  the  most  f avoi-able  to  the 
draft  of  tlie  hoi*se.  Each  of  these  seems  to  fatigue  him  more 
than  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents  of  slight  gra- 
dients ;  as,  for  example,  gradients  of  r^,  upon  which  a  horse 
will  draw  as  heavy  a  load  with  the  same  speed  as  upon  a  hori- 
zontal road. 

The  gradients  should  in  all  cases  be  reduce;!  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  the  extra  exertion  tliat  a  horse  must  put  forth  in 
overcoming  heavy  gradients  is  very  considerable ;  they  should 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  be  kept  as  low  at  least  as  -^y 
wherever  the  gipund  will  admit  of  it.  This  can  generally  be 
effected,  even  in  ascending  steep  hill-sides,  by  giving  the  axis 
of  the  road  a  zigzag  direction,  connecting  tne  straight  poi^ 
tions  of  the  zigzag  by  circular  arcs.  The  gi*adients  of  the 
curved  portions  oi  the  zigzags  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
ix)adway  also  at  these  points  be  widened,  for  the  safety  of  ve- 
hicles descending  rapidly.  The  width  of  the  roadway  may 
be  increased  about  one-fourth,  when  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portipns  of  the  zigzags  is  from  120^  to  90° ;  and  the 
increase  should  be  nearly  one-half  where  the  angle  is  from 
90<'  to  60^ 

710.  Having  laid  down  upon  the  maj)  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  road,  a  comparison  can  then  be  made 
between  the  solid  contents  of  the  excavations  and  embaiik-. 
ments^  which  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  balance 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  excavations  shall 
furnish  sufficient  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  alter  the  first  location, 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  axis  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
position  lii*st  assumed,  and  also  by  changing  the  gradients 
witliin  the  prescribed  limits.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con- 
siderable intricacy,  whose  solution  can  only  be  anived  at  by 
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Bucceesive  approximationa.  For  this  purpose,  the  line  must 
be  subdivided  into  several  portions,  in  each  of  which  the 
equalization  should  be  attempted  independently  of  the  rest, 
instead  of  trying  a  general  equalization  for  the  whole  line  at 
once. 

In  the  calculations  of  solid  contents  required  in  balancing 
the  excavations  and  embankments,  the  most  accurate  method 
consists  in  subdividing  the  different  solids  into  others  of  the 
most  simple  geometrical  fonns,  as  prisms,  prismoids,  wedges, 
and  pyramids,  whose  solidities  are  readily  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  solids.  As  this  pro- 
cess, however,  is  frequently  long  and  tedious,  other  methods 
requiring  less  time,  but  not  so  accurate,  are  genei'ally  pre- 
ferred, as  their  results  give  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  the  true  for  most  practical  pui-poses.  They  consist  in 
taking  a  number  of  equidistant  profiles,  and  calculating  the 
solid  contents  between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the 
half  sumo^  their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else 
by  itmB^^iQ  profile  at  the  middle  point  between  each  pair, 
and  multii)lying  its  area  by  tli§  same  length  as  before.  The 
latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious ;  it  gives  less  than  the 
true  solid  contents,  but  a  nearer  approximation  than  the  for- 
mer, which  gives  more  than  the  true  solid  contents,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ground  between  each  pair  of  cross 
profiles. 

In  calculating  the  solid  contents,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
when  occupying  their  natural  bed  and  when  made  into  em- 
bankment. From  some  careful  experiments  on  this  point 
made  by  Mr.  El  wood  Morris,  a  civil  engineer,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  it  appeare  that  light 
sandy  earth  occupies  the  same  space  both  in  excavation  and 
embankment ;  clayey  earth  about  one-tenth  less  in  embankment 
than  in  its  natuml  bed  ;  gravelly  earth  also  about  one-twelfth 
less ;  rock  in  large  fragments  about  five-twelfths  more,  and 
in  small  fragments  about  six-tenths  more. 

TIL  Anotlier  problem  connected  with  the  one  in  question 
is  that  of  determining  the  Imd,  or  the  mean  distance  to  which 
the  earth  taken  from  the  excavations  must  he  carried  to  form 
the  embankments.  From  the  manner  in  whi'^h  the  earth  is 
usually  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  this  distance  is 
usually  that  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  of  ex- 
cavation and  that  of  its  correspondmg  embankment.  What- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  the  solids  of  excavation,  it 
is  important,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  their  removal  is  concerned, 
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that  the  lead  should  be  the  least  possible.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  under  this  point  of  view  will  frequently  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  demand  the  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  higher  analysis.  One  general  principle, 
however,  is  to  be  observed  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
approximate  solution,  which  is,  that  in  the  removal  of  the 
ditterent  portions  of  the  solid  of  excavation  to  their  corre- 
sponding positions  on  that  of  the  embankment,  the  paths 
passed  over  by  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  shall  not 
cross  each  other  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction. 
This  may  in  most  cases  be  effected  by  intersecting  the  solids 
of  excavation  and  embankment  by  vertical  planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal,  and  by  removing  the  partial 
solids  between  the  planes  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
by  them. 

712.  The  definitive  location  having  been  settled  by  again 
going  over  the  line,  and  comparing  the  features  of  the  ground 
with  the  results  furnished  by  the  preceding  operations,  gene- 
ral and  detailed  maps  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  defini- 
tive location  are  prepared,  which  should  give,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  longitudinal  and  ci-oss  sections  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  measurements  carefully  writ- 
ten upon  them,  so  that  the  suj)erintending  engineer  may  have 
no  difticulty  in  setting  out  the  work  from  them  on  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  which  are  mainly  intended  to 

fuide  the  engineer  in  regulating  the  earth-work,  detailed 
ra wings  of  the  road-covering,  of  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  accompanied  by  written  specifi- 
cations of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  kind  of  work  is 
to  be  performed,  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  both 
of  the  engineer  and  workmen. 

713.  With  the  data  furnished  by  the  maps  and  drawings, 
the  engineer  can  proceed  to  set  out  the  line  on  the  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  rosid  is  determined  by  placing  stout  stakes  or 
pickets  at  equal  intervals  apart,  whicn  are  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  same  points  on  the  map.  The  width  of  the 
roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed  along  the  lines  of  the 
cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  grojind,  accompanied  by  the  letters  Gut.  FUL  to 
indicate  a  cuttvrhg^  or  a  fiUing^  as  the  case  urny  be,  are  also 
added  to  guide  the.  workinen  in  their  operations.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  stakes  on  the  ground,  which  show  the  principal 
points  of  the  axis  of  the  road,  should,  moreover,  be  laid  down 
on  the  map  with  ereat  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  bear- 
ing and  distances  from  any  fixed  and  marked  objects  in  their 
vicinity,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  readily  found  should 
the  stakes  be  subsequently  misplaced. 

714.  Earth- Work.  This  term  is  applied  to  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  I'oad-covering. 

715.  In  forming  the  excavations,  the  inclination  of  the  side 
slopes  demands  peculiar  attention.  This  inclination  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common  soils,  as 
ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a.  mixtiu-e  of  clay  and  sand, 
compact  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side 
slopes  wouy  withstand  very  well  the  effects  of  the  weather 
with  a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  two  base  to 
one  perpendicular,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  wnich  will  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  thq  moisture  on 
the  surface.  Pure  sand  and  gravel  may  require  a  greater 
slope,  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  the  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  any  artificial  means  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  it  is  a  precaution  wnich,  in  the  end,  will  save 
much  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  or- 
der. The  simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
consist  in  covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods  (Fig.  219),  or 

Fig.  219.  GroBs-section  of  a  road  ia 
excavation. 

A,  road-Aurface. 

B,  side  dopes. 
0,  top  surface-drain. 

else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  about  four  inches  thick, 
carefully  laid  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  These  means  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side  slopes  from  injury 
when  tney  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion than  the  wash  or  the  rain,  and  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
ordinarj"  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 
The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  from  the 
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foot  to  the  top.  But  in  deep  excavations,  and  particnlarly  in 
soils  liable  to  slips,  they  are  sometimes  fonnea  with  horizon- 
tal offsets,  termed  benches^  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  ditch  on'  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface 
water  from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  liiem.  These 
benches  catch  and  retain  the  earth  that  may  fall  from  the 
portion  of  the  side  slope  above. 

AVhen  the  side  slopes  are  not  protected,  it  will  be  well,  in 
localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  to  raise  a  small  wall  of  dry 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the 
slopes  from  being  carried  into  the  roadway. 

A  covering  of  orushwood,  or  a  thatch  oi  straw,  may  also  be 
used  with  go  jd  effect ;  but,  from  their  perishable  nature,  they 
will  require  frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular;  but -as  this  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  ordei;,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
from  one  base  to  one  perpendicular,  to  one  base  to  two  per- 
pendicular, or  even  greater,  according  to  the  locality ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  slope  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  greatest,  to  expose  better  the  road-surface  to  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face, when  closed  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost.  The 
side  slopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps 
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(Fig.  220),  and  then  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else  the  earth  may  be  sodded  in 
the  usual  way. 

716.  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks,  in  which  the  strata  have 
a  dip^  or  inclination  .to  the  horizon,  are  liable  to  slipa^  or  to 
give  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on 
another,  which  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost,  or 
from  the  pressure  of  water,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
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the  strata.  The  worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand ;  particolarly  if  the  clay 
is  of  a  nature  to  become  semi-fluid  when  mixed  with  waicr. 
The  best  preventives  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases 
are  to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  to  prevent  the 
surface-water  of  the  ground  from  running  down  the  side 
slopes,  and  to  cut  ofF  all  springs  which  run  towards  the  road- 
way from  the  side  slopes.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut  off 
by  means,  of  a  single  ditch  (Fig.  219)  made  on  the  up-hill  side 
ox  the  road,  to  catch  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  slope  of 
the  excavation,  and  convey  it  off  to  the  natural  water-courses 
most  convenient ;  as,  in  almost  everv  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  side  slope  on  the  do^vn-hill  side  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  sligntly  affected  by  the  surface-water. 

Where  alips  occur  from  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  difficult  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  can  be  easily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side 
slopes,  drains  f onned  of  layers  of  fascines  or  brush-wood  may 
be  placed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water,  and  prevent  its  action 
upon  the  side  slopes.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  top 
with  good  sods  laid  with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  to  place  the  drain  be  filled  in  with  good  earth  well 
rammed.  Drams  formed  of  broken  stone,  c^>vered  in  like 
manner  on  top  with  a  layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
becoming  cholced  with  earth,  may  be  used  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  fascine  drains.  vVhere  the  sources  are  not- 
isolated,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  forming  the  side 
slopes  appears  saturated,  the  drainage  may  be  enected  by 
excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  intervals  to  the  depth 
of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with  broKen 
stone,  or  else  a  general  drain  of  broken  stone  may  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  extont  of  the  side  slope  by  excavating 
into  it.  When  this  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  well  to 
arrange  the  drain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall,  with  but- 
tresses at  intervals  pi'ojecting  into  the  earth  farther  than  the 
general  mass  of  the  drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain 
should,  in  this  case,  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sods  with 
the  grass  side  beneath,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  good  earth 
should  be  compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes. 
The  drain  need  only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  toot 
of  the  side  slope  to  tap  all  the  sources ;  and  it  should  be  sunk 
sufficiently  below  the  roadway-eurface  to  give  it  a  secure 
footing. 

The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinking 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from 
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the  top  snrf  ace  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavEtion. 
and  leadinff  the  water  which  collects  in  them  by  pipes  into 
drains  at  the  foot  of  the  side  slopes.  In  othere  a  narrow 
ti'ench  has  been  excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
from  the  top  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  tap  all  the  sources 
which  flow  towards  the  side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  either 
by  filling  the  trench  wholly  with  broken  stone,  or  else  by  ar- 
ranging an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water 
collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  laid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  being  filled  with  broken  stone. 
7L7.  In  forming  the  embankments  (Fig.  221),  the  side 
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slopes  should  be  made  with  a  less  inclination  than  that  which 
the  earth  naturally  assumes;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tliem 
greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  the  top  sm*- 
face,  along  which  the  roadway  is  made,  from  diminishing  by 
every  change  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  were  they  made 
with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  the  side  slopes  more  ef- 
fectually, they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed ;  and 
the  surxace-water  of  the  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into  gullies,  and  de- 
stroy the  embankment.  In  localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  a 
sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advantageousiy  substi- 
tuted for  the  side  slopes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  settling  which  takes 
place  in  embankments,  they  should  be  formed  with  great 
.  care ;  the  earth  being  laid  in  successive  layers  of  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  well  settled,  with  rammers. 
As  this  method  is  very  expensive,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  works  which  require  great  care,  and  are  of  trifling  ex- 
tent For  extensive  works,  me  method  usually  followed,  on 
account  of  economy,  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carrying 
forward  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface.  In  this 
case,  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  compactness  in  the  mass,  it 
would  be  best  to  form  the  outsides  oi  the  embankment  first, 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a. dip  from  the  sides 
inwards:  this  will  in  a  gi^eat  measure  counteract  any  ten- 
d(;ncy  to  slips  outward.    The  foot  of  the  slopes  should  be  se- 
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cured  by  bnttreesing  them  either  by  a  low  stone  wall,  o 
f oi-ming  a  slight  excavation  for  the  same  purpose. 

TIB.  When  the  axis  of  the  roadway  is  laia  out  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  road-surface  ie  formed  partly  by  e 
vating  and  partly  by  embanking  out,  the  usual  ana  i 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradi 
along  the  whole  line  of  excavation.  This  method  is  inset 
and  no  pains  therefore  should  be  spared  to  give  the  emb 
meat  a  good  footing  on  the  natural  surface  npon  whic 
rests,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  elope.  For  this  par 
the  natural  surface  (Fig.  222)  should  be  cut  into  steps,  or 


sete,  and  the  foot  of  the  slope  be  secured  by  bnttressii 
against  a  low  stone  wall,  or  a  small  terrace  of  carefully  i 
med  earth. 

In  side-formings  along  a  natural  surface  of  great  inc! 
tion,  the  method  of  eonstmctioD  just  ex]ilained  will  no 
sufficiently  secnre;  sustaining-walls  must  be  substituted 
the  side  slopes,  both  of  the  excavations  and  embankmi 
These  walls  may  be  made  simply  of  dry  stone,  when  the  s 
can  he  procured  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  ] 
of  construction  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressui 
the  earth.  But  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer 
security,  they  must  be  laid  in  mortar  (Fig.  223),  and  hyd 
lie  mortar  is  the  only  kind  which  will  fonn  a  safe  const 
tion.  The  wall  which  supplies  the  slope  of  tlie  excavs 
should  he  carried  up  as  high  as  the  natural  surface  of 
ground;  the  one  that  sustains  the  embankment  shonk 
Built  up  to  tlie  surface  of  the  roadway ;  and  a  parapet- 
should  oe  raised  upon  it,  to  secure  vehicles  from  acciden 
deviating  from  the  line  of  the  roadway. 

A  rom  may  be  constructed  partly  in  excavation  and  pt 
in  embankment  along  a  rocky  letige,  by  blasting  the  r 
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vhen  the  inclination  of  the  natural  Bnrface  is  not  greater  than 
one  pei-pendicular  to  two  baee ;  bnt  with  a  greater  inclination 
than  this,  tlie  whole  shonld  be  in  excavation. 
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719.  There  are  examples  of  road  constmctionB,  in  localities 
like  the  laat,  Bupported  on  a  framework,  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  by  being  let 
into  holes  drilled  in  the  rock,  and  are  sustained  at  the  other 
by  an  inclined  strut  underneath,  which  rests  against  the  rock 
in  a  ehoulder  formed  to  recei\e  it. 

720.  When  the  excavations  do  not  furnish  sufficient  earth 
for  the  embankments,  it  is  obtained  from  excavations  termed 
mde-cuttinga,  made  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  em- 
bankment, from  which  tlie  earth  can  be  obtained  with  most 
economy. 

If  the  excavations. famish  more  earth  than  is  required  for 
the  embankment,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  termed  spoSrbank, 
on  the  side  of  the  excavation.  The  spoil-bank  should  be 
made  at  some  distance  back  from  the  side  slope  of  the  excsr 
,  vation,  and  on  the  down-hill  side  of  the  top  surface ;  and 
suitable  drains  should  be  arranged  to  carry  off  any  water 
that  might  collect  near  it  and  af^ct  the  side  slope  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

The  forms  to  be  given  to  side-cuttings  and  spoil-banks  will 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  locality :  tney  should,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  such  that  the  coat  of  removal  of  the 
earth  shall  be  tlie  least  possible. 

72L  Draina^.  A  Byeteui  of  tliorough  drainage,  by  which 
the  water  that  filters  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  soil  beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet 
Delow  the  bottom  of  the  road-covenng,  and  by  which  tliat 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  off, 
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before  it  .can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to 
the  eood  condition  of  a  road. 

The  sufface-water  is  conveyed  off  by  giving  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  a  slight  transverse  convexity,  fi-om  the  middle 
to  the  sides,  where  the  water  is  received  into  the  gutters,  or 
aide-c/ianrilsljiy  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  underground 
aqueducts,  termed  culverts^  built  of  stone  or  brick  and  usually 
arched  at  top,  into  the  main  drains  that  communicate  witn 
the  natural  water-courses.  This  convexity  is  regulated  by 
making  the  figure  of  the  profile  ari  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi- 
traiisverse  axis  is  15  feet,  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  9  inches; 
thus  placing  the  middle  of  the  roadway  nme  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  side  channels.  This  convexity,  which  is  as  great 
as  should  be  given,  will  not  be  sufticient  in  a  flat  country  to 
keep  the  road-surface  dry ;  and  in  such  localities,  if  a  slight 
longitudinal  slope  cannot  be  given  to  the  road,  it  should  be 
raised,  when  practicable,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general 
level ;  both  on  account  of  conveying  off  speedily  the  surface- 
water,  and  exposing  the  surface  better  to  the  action  of  the 
wind. 

To  drain  the  soil  beneath  the  roadway  in  a  level  country, 
ditches,  termed  open  side  drains  (Fig.  224),  are  made  pai-al- 
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Fig.  284>--CrpiiB  nection  of  broken-ftone  xoad-ooTering. 
A^  road-Mirface. 

B,  Bide  channels. 

C,  footpath. 

D,  covered  dralnH,  or  cnlverta,  leading  from  Aide  channelfl  to  the  ride  dnhui  E. 

lei  to  the  road,  and  at  some  feot  from  it  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  side  drains  should  be  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  road-covering ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  drained.  In  a  cultivated  country  the  side  drains 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences. 

As  open  drains  would  l)e  soon  filled  along  the  parts  of  a 
road  in  excavation,  by  the  washings  from  the  side-slopes, 
covered  drains,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  must  be  substi- 
tuted, for  them.  These  drains  (Fig.  225)  consist  simply  of  a 
flooring  of  flagging  stone,  or  of  brick,  with  two  side  walls  c»f 
27 
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rubble,  or  brick  masonry,  which  support  a  top  c^veiing  of 
flat  Btones,  or  of  brick,  with  open  joints,  of  about  lialf  an 
inch,  to  ^ive  a  free  passa<j^e-way  to  tne  water  into  the  drain. 
The  top  18  covered  with  a  Uiyer  of  straw  or  brushwood  ;  and 
dean  jrravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  small  fragments,  is  laid  over 
this,  lor  the  purjK)se  of  allowing  the  water  to  filter  freely 
thiongh  to  the  drain,  without  carrying  with  it  any  earth  or 
sediment,  which  might  in  time  accumulate  and  choke  it. 
The  width  and  height  of  covered  drains  will  depend  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  they  yield  a  passage. 


Fig.  S%.— CroBB-eectioii  of  a  covered  drain. 

A,  drain. 

Of  a,  side  walls. 

ft,  top  BtoneA. 

c,  bottom  Btones. 

tf,  broken  stone  or  lai^e  gravel  laid  over  brndu 


Besides  the  longitudinal  covered  drains  in  cuttings,  otlier 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway  which,  from  their  form, 
are  termed  cross  rnitre  drains.  Their  plan  is  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V,  the  angular  point  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent.  The  angle 
should  be  so  regulated  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  shall  not 
have  a  greater  slope  along  either  of  its  branches,  than  one 
pei-pend  1  (Mil ar  to  one  hundred  base,  to  preserve  the  masonry 
from  damage  by  the  current.  The  construction  of  mitre 
drains  is  the  same  as  the  covered  loncritudinal  drains.  Thev 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  60  yards  from  each 
other. 

In  some  ca§es  surface  drains,  termed  catch-water  drains^ 
are  made  on  the  side  slopes  of  cuttings.  Thej'  are  run  up 
obliquely  along  the  surface,  and  empty  directly  into  the  cross 
drains  which  convey  the  water  into  the  natural  water-con i-ses. 

When  the  roadway  is  in  side-forming,  cross  drains  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  culverts  are  made  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  side  channels  and  the  covered  drains  into  the  natural 
water-courses.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
convey  oflf  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  cleared  out, 
or  even  repaired,  without  breaking  up  the  roadway  over 
•them. 

The  only  drains  required  for  embankments  are  the  ordi- 
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nary  side  channels  of  the  roadway,  with  occasional  culverts  to 
convev  the  water  from  them  into  the  natural  water-con ises. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surface-water  from 
running  down  the  side  slopes,  as  they  would  soon  be  washed 
into  giulies  by  it. 

Very  wet  and  marshy  soils  require  to  he  thoroughly  drained 
before  the  roadway  can  be  made  with  safety.  I'he  best 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  open  main-drain  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  natural  water-courses.  Covered  cross 
drains  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  to  drain  the  soil 
under  the  roadway.  They  should  be  sunk  as  low  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  main  drains, 
by  giving  a  slight  slope  to  the  bottom  each  way  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  to  facilitate  its  flow. 

Independently  of  the  drainage  for  marshy  soils,  they  will 
require,  when  the  subsoil  is  oi  a  spongy,  elastic  nature,  an 
artificial  bed  for  the  road  covering.  This  bed  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  formed  by  simply  removing  the  upper  stratum  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  supplying  its  place  with  well- 
packed  gravel,  or  any  soil  of  a  firm  character.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  subsoil  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
the  road-surface  must  bear,  a  bed  of  brushwood,  from '9  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  must  be  formed  to  receive  the  soil  on 
which  the  road-covering  is  to  rest.  The  brushwood  should  l)e 
carefully  selected  from  the  long  straight  slender  shoots  of  the 
branches  or  undergrowth,  and  be  tiea  up  in  bundles,  termed 
fascines^  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  20 
feet  long.  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  and  the  layers  are  either  connected  by  pick- 
ets, or  else  the  withes,  with  which  the  fascines  are  bound,  are 
cut  to  allow  the  brnsh wood  to  form  a  uniform  and  compact  bed. 

This  method  c>f  securing  a  good  bed  for  structures  on  a 
weak  wet  soil  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  tested  its  excellence. 

722.  Road-oovering9.  The  object  of  a  road-covering  being 
to  diminish  the  resistances  arising  from  collision  and  friction, 
and  thereby  to  rednce  the  force  of  traction  to  the  least  prac- 
ticable amount,  it  should  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable 
materials,  laid  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  present  a  uniform, 
even  surface. 

The  material  in  ordinary  use  for  road-coverings  is  etonc, 
either  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  a  regular  form,  or  of  large 
round  pebbles,  termed  9k  pavem^nt^  or  broken  into  small  an- 
gular masses ;  or  in  the  form  of  gravel. 
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723.  Pavements.  The  pavements  in  most  general  nse  ill 
our  c(mntry  are  cjonstructea  of  rounded  pebbles,  known  as 
piimru]  stoneSy  varying  from  3  to  8  inches  m  diameter,  which 
are  set  in  ^form^  or  bed  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  a  foot  or 
two  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  upon  the  natural  soil  excavated 
to  i-eceive  the  form.  The  largest  stones  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  roadwaj*.  The  stones  are  carefully  set  in  the 
form,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  then  firmly 
settled  by  a  heavy  rammer  until  their  tops  are  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  roadway,  which  should  l)e  of  a  slightly 
convex  shape,  having  a  slope  of  about  ^frora  the  centre 
each  way  to  the  sides.  After  the  stones  are  diiveii,  the  road- 
surface  18  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  or  fine  gravel, 
two  or  three  inches  in  tliickness,  which  is  gradually  worked 
in  between  the  stones  by  the  combined  action  of  the  travel 
over  the  pavement  and  of  the  weather. 

The  defects  of  pebble  pavements  are  obvious,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Tne  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  sufliciently  firm ;  it  should  be  made  in 
separate  layers  of  about  4  inclies,  each  layer  beiuff  moistened 
and  well  settled  either  by  ramming,  or  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  Upon  the  form  prepared  in  this  way  a  layer  of 
loose  material  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
placed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  paving  stones.  From  the 
rorm  of  the  pebbles,  the  resistance  to  traction  arising  from 
collision  and  friction  is  very  great. 

Pavements  termed  stone  tramvxiys  have  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  both  for  light  and  heavy  traffic. 
They  are  formed  by  laying  two  lines  of  long  stone  blocks. for 
the  wheels  to  run  on,  with  a  pavement  of  pebble  for  the  horse- 
track  between  the  wheel-tracks.  In  crowded  thoroughfares 
tramways  offer  but  few  if  any  advantages,  as  it  is  impracticable 
\a)  confine  the  vehicles  to  them,  and  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traffic  tlu'v  wear  into  ruts.  The  stone  blocks  should  be  care- 
fully laid  on  a  veiy  firm  bottoming,  and  particular  attention 
is  requisite  to  prevent  mts  from  forming  uetween  the  blocks 
and  tlie  pebble  pavement. 

Stone  suitable  for  pavements  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and 
not  wear  smooth  under  the  action  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Some  varieties  of  granite  have  been  found  in  England  to 
furnish  the  best  paving  blocks.  In  P^rance,  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  gray  sandstone  of  a  bluish  cast  is  mostly  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  wears  quite  smooth. 

The  sand  used  for  forms  should  be  clean  and  free  from  peb- 
bles and  gravel  of  a  larger  grain  than  about  two-tenths  of  an 
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inch.  The  form  Bhonld  be  made  by  moistening  the  sand,  and 
compressing  it  in  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
either  by  ramming,  or  by  passing  over  each  layer  several  times 
a  heavy  iron  roller.  Upon  the  top  layer  about  an  inch  nf 
loose  sand  may  be  spread  to  receive  the  blocks ;  the  joints 
between  vrhich,  after  they  are  placed,  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  sand. 

The  sand  form,  when  carefully  made,  presents  a  very  firm 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  pavement. 

Wooden  pavements,  formea  of  blocks  of  wood  of  vari<»u8 
shapes,  have  been  tried  in  England  and  several  of  our  cities 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  they  decay  in 
a  few  years,  yet  they  are  extensively  used  in  many  of  our  lari^e 
cities.  The  travel  upon  them  is  so  free  from  noise,  and  tlie 
BUi'face  is  so  smooth,  that,  on  those  streets  where  the  haula^ 
of  heavy  articles  is  not  excessive,  many  pix)perty  holders  prefiar 
to  renew  a  wooden  pavement  every  eignt  or  ten  years,  than  be 
annoyed  with  the  noise  and  the  roughness  of  stone  pavements. 
They  are  especially  desirable  upon  tliose  streets  which  are  (X5- 
cupied  by  residences. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  undergone  a  like  trial,  and 
have  been  found  to  fail  after  a  few  years'  service.  This 
material  is  farther  objectionable  as  a  pavement  in  cities  where 
the  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  frequently  to  be  disturbed 
for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or  laying  down  sewei-s,  water- 
pipes,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  a  city. 

The  best  system  of  pavement  is  that  which  has  been 
partially  put  in  practice  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
England,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
excellent  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  vestiges  of  whicli  re- 
main at  the  present  day  in  a  good  state. 


Pig.  888.— Paved  toad-coTering. 

A,  pavement. 
C,  curb-Rtone. 

B,  flagging  of  aide-walk. 

In  constructing  this  pavement,  a  bed  (Fig.  226)  is  fii-st  pre- 
pared, by  removing  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  to  obtain  a  firm  stratum ;  the  surface  of  tliis  bed 
rcceives  a  very  slight  convexity,  of  about  two  inches  to  ten 
feet,  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  roadway.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  soft  clayey  nature,  into  which  small' fi-agments  of 
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broken  stone  would  be  easily  worked  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles, 
it  shcnld  be  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper  to  receive  a  form 
of  sand,  or  of  clean  fine  gravel.  On  the  surface  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  a  layer  or  small  broken  stone,  four  inches 
thick,  is  laid;  the  dimensions  of  these  fragments  should  not 
be  greater  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction ;  the 
roaa  is  then  (>i)eued  to  vehicles  until  this  first  layer  becomes 
perfectly  compacjt ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  any  ruts  w4th 
fi'esh  stone,  in  order  to  obtahi  a  uniform  suriace.  A  second 
layer  of  stone,  of  the  same  thickneas  as  the  first,  is  then  laid 
on,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  finally  a  third  layer. 
When  the  third  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact,  and  is 
of  a  uniform  surface,  a  layer  of  fine  clean  gravel,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  i$  spread  evenly  over  it  to  receive  the 
paving  stones.  The  blocks  of  stone  ai-e  of  a  square  shape,  and 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  or  the  tmvelling 
over  the  pavement.  The  largest  size  are  ten  inches  thick, 
nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve  inclies  long;  the  smallest  are 
six  inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long. 
Each  block  is  carefully  settled  in  the  form,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beetle;  it  is  then  removed  in  or'Ier  to  cover  tlie  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  is  to  rest  with  hydraulic  mortar; 
this  being  done,  the  block  is  rei>laced,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  coui-ses  hci'oss  the  roadway  should 
break  joints.  The  surface  of  the  n)ad  is  convex ;  the  con- 
vexity being  determined  by  making  the  outer  edges  six  inches 
lower  than  the  middle,  for  a  width  of  thirty  feet. 

This  system  of  pavement  fulfils  in  the  best  manner  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  road-coverins:,  presenting  a  hard  even 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposing  on  a  firm 
bed  formed  by  the  broken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar- 
joints,  so  Jong  as  they  remain  tight,  will  eflfectually  ])revent 
the  penetration  of  water  beneath  the  pavement;  but  it  is 
pi'obable,  fi'om  the  effect  of  the  transit  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles,  and  from  the  expansion  and  conti*action  of  the  stone, 
which  in  our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  considei-able,  that 
the  mortar  would  soon  be  crushed  and  washed  out 

In  France,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent, 
the  pavements  are  made  with  bloclcs  of  though  stone  of  a  cuhi- 
inl  form  measuring:  between  eight  and  nine  inches  along  the 
edge  of  the  cube.  These  are  laid  on  a  form  of  sand  of  only  a 
few  inches  thick  when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm ;  but  in  bad  soils 
the  thickness  is  increased  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The 
transversal  joints  are  usually  continuous,  and  those  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road  break  joints,     lu  some  cases 
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the  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  axis  of  the  roadway,  one  set  being  continuous,  the  other 
breaking  joints  with   them.     By   this  arrangement  of  the 

J'oints,  it  is  said  that  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks, 
\j  wliich  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  convex  shape,  is 
diminished.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the 
wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
the  nsual  manner.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin,  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
force  of  traction,  it  was  found  that  tne  resistance  offered  by  a 
pavement  of  blocks  averaging  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
breadth,  measured  in  tiie  dinsction  of  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way, and  about  nine  inches  in  length,  was  less  than  in  one  of 
cubical  blocks  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Pavements  in  cities  must  be  accompanied  by  sidewalks 
and  crossing-places  for  foot-passengers.  The  sidewalks  are 
made  of  large  flat  flagging-stone,  at  least  two  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  form  of  clean  gravel  well  rammed  and  settled.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalks  will  depend  on  the  street  being  more 
or  less  frequented  by  a  crowd.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  well 
to  have  them  at  least  twelve  feet  wide  ;  they  receive  a  slope, 
or  pitch,  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet,  towards  the  pavement,  to 
convey  the  surface-water  to  the  side  channels.  The  pavement 
is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  long  slabs  set  on 
their  edges,  termed  curb-stones^  which  confine  both  the  flag- 
ging and  paving  stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  of 
tlie  side  channels,  and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six 
inches  above  the  outside  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least 
four  inches  below  their  top  surface ;  they  should,  moreover, 
be  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  over  into  the  side  channels,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  tripping 
persons  passing  in  haste. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
slightly  raiseii  above  the  general  surface  of  the  pavement,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud. 

724.  Broken-3tOQe  Road-oovering.  The  ordinary  road- 
covering  for  common  roads,  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, is  formed  of  a  coating  of  stone  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, which  is  laid  either  upon  the  natural  soil,  or  upon  a 
paved  bottoming  of  small  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  In 
England  these  two  systems  have  their  respective  partisans; 
the  o!ie  claiming  the  superiority  for  road-coverings  of  stone 
broken  into  small  fragments,  a  method  brought  into  vogue 
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some  years  since  by  Mr.  McAdam,  from  whom  these  roada 
have  been  termed  macadamized;  the  other  being  the  plan 
pursued  by  Mr.  Telford  in  the  great  national  roads  construct- 
ed in  Great  Eritain  within  about  the  same  peri^xi. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  within  the  last  few  years 
excited  renewed  interest  and  discussion  among  engineers 
in  France;  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  there 
generally  adopted  is,  that  a  covering  alone  or  stone  broken 
into  small  fragments  is  sufficient  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  most  fro(piented  roads.  Some  of  the  French  engineers 
recommend,  in  very  yielding  clayey  soils,  that  either  a  paved 
bottoming  after  Telfijrd's  method  be  resorted  to,  or  that  the 
soil  be  well  compressed  at  the  surface  before  placing  the 
road-covering. 

The  paved  bottom  mad-covering  on  Telford's  plan  (Fig. 
225),  is  formed  by  excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  preparing  the  form  for  the  pavement  with 
the  precautions  as  for  a  commcm  pavement,  blocks  of  stone 
of  an  irregular  pyramidal  shape  are  selected  for  the  pave- 
ment, which,  for  a  roadway  30  feet  in  widtli,  should  be  seven 
inches  thick  for  the  centre  of  the  road^  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  sides.  The  base  of  each  block  should  not 
measure  more  than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  foui 
inches. 

Tlie  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand,  with  great  care,  as.  closely 
in  contact  at  their  bases  as  practicable;  and  blocks  of  a 
suitable  size  are  selected  to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
a  slightly  convex  shape  from  the  centre  outwards.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks  are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone 
compactly  set  with  a  small  hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  laid  over  this 
pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ; 
no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  wings 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  vehi- 
cles until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  with  fresh  stone, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second  layer,  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new  material  laid 
on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside  of  the  roadway 
nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre,  by  giving  a  slight  convexi- 
ty to  tlie  surface  from  the  centre  outwards.     A  coating  of 
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clean  coarse  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  termed  a 
binding,  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  road-covering  is 
then  ready  to  be  thrown  oi)en  to  travelling. 

The  stone  used  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  in  hardness  and  strength,  to  that  placed  at  the  surface, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured.  The  gravel  binding  is  laid  over  tlie 
surface  to  facilitate  the  travelling,  whilst  the  under  stratum 
of  stone  is  still  loose ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful,  as,  by  working 
in  between  the  broken  stones,  it  prevents  them  from  setting 
as  compactly  as  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  roadway  cannot  be  paved  the  entire  width,  it  should, 
at  least,  receive  a  pavement  for  the  width  of  nine  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  wings,  in  this  case,  may  be 
formed  entirely  of  clean  gravel,  or  of  chippings  of  stone. 

For  roads  which  are  not  much  travelled,  like  the  ordinary 
cross  roads  of  the  country,  the  pavement  will  not  demand  so 
much  care ;  but  may  be  made  of  any  stone  at  hand,  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  dimensions  that  no  stone  shall  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  The  surface-coating  may  be  formed  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

725.  In  forming  a  road-caverivg  of  broken  stone  alone, 
the  bed  for  the  covering  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  paved  bottoming :  a  layer  of  the  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  is  carefully  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  road  is 
thrown  open  to  vehicles,  cai-e  being  taken  to  fill  the  ruts,  and 
preserve  the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  until  the  layer  has  be- 
<'.ome  compact ;  successive  layers  are  laid  on  and  treated  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ordinary  convexity  at  the  surface. 

726.  Gravel  Roads.  Where  good  gravel  can  be  procured 
the  road-covering  may  be  made  of  this  material,  whicn  should 
be  well  screened,  and  all  pebbles  found  in  it  over  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  broken  into  fragments  of 
nut  greater  dimensions  than  these.  A  firm  level  form  having 
been  prepared,  a  layer  of  gravel,  four  uiches  in  thickness,  is 
laid  on,  and,  when  this  has  become  compact  from  the  tmvel, 
successive  layers  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness  are  laid 
on  and  treated  like  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  sixteen  inches  in  the  centre  and  the  ordinary 
convexity. 

The  Superintending  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grant,  made  experiments  upon  Telford, 
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McAdam,  and  gravel  roads  in  the  Park,  and  he  came  to  the 
coiichision  that  the  gravel  roads,  as  there  constructed,  were 
!)etter  for  the  purposes  of  park  roads  than  either  of  tlie 
othei*8.  (Journal  of  the  Frafiklin  Institute^  ISQl.  VoL  84, 
p.  233.) 

The  gravel  roads  which  were  constructed  by  him  had  a 
rubble,  or  broken-stone  foundation,  over  which  was  passed  a 
very  heavy  roller ;  and  upon  which  was  placed  layers  of  gravel 
which   were   thoroughlv   rolled.      In  some   cases    screened 

f ravel  was  used,  and  in  others  gravel  directly  from  the  bed. 
^aved  foundations  for  receiving  the  gravel  make  the  i-oad 
much  more  durable,  although  the  original  cost  is  considerably 
increased  thereby.  Eoads  of  this  kind,  which  are  constantly 
used,  should  be  treqnently  repaired,  and  the  additional  layei-s 
of  gravel  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  with  a  heavj?  roller. 
For  detailed  information,  see  Journal  of  the  FranJchn  Insti- 
ticte,  1867.  Vol.  83,  pp.  100,*  153,  233,  297  and  391,  and  Vol. 
84,  Dp.  233  and  311. 

727.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  French  civil  cngiueci-s 
do  not  regard  a  paved  bottoming  as  essential  for  broken-stone 
HJad-coverings,  except  in  cases  of  a  very  heavy  traffic,  or  where 
the  substratum  of  the  road  is  of  a  very  yielding  character. 
They  also  give  less  thickness  to  the  mad-covering  than  the 
English  engineers  of  Telford's  school  deem  necessary  ;  allow- 
ing not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  to  road-coverings  for 
light  traffic,  and  about  ten  inches  only  for  the  heaviest  traffic. 
If  the  soil  upon  which  the  road -covering  is  to  be  placed  is 
not  dry  and  firm,  they  compress  it  hy  rouing^  which  is  done 
by  passing  over  it  several  times  an  iron  cylinder,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  increased,  by  additional  weights,  from  six  thousand  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Tne  road  material  is  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  well  comi3ressed  and  levelled,  in  layers 
(»f  about  four  inches,  each  layer  being  compressed  by  passing 
the  cylinder  several  times  over  it  before  a  new  one  is  laid  on. 
If  the  operation  of  rolling  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
layer  of  stone  is  watei'ed,  and  some  add  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
sand,  from  four  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over 
each  layer  before  it  is  rolled,  for  the  purpc^e  of  consolidating 
the  surface  of  the  layer,  by  filling  the  voids  between  the 
broken-stone  fragments.  After  the  surface  has  been  well 
(jonsolidated  by  i-olling,  the  road  is  thnnvn  open  for  travel, 
and  all  ruts  and  other  displacement  of  the  stone  on  the  sur- 
face are  carefully  repaired,  by  adding  fresh  material,  and 
levelling  the  ridges  by  ramming. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  Fi^nch  engineere  to 
the  use  of  the  iron  cylinder  for  compressing  the  materials  nf 
a  new  road,  and  to  minute  attention  to  daily  repairs.  It  is 
stated  that  by  tlie  use  of  the  cylinder  the  road  is  presented 
at  once  in  a  good  travelling  condition ;  the  wear  oi  the  ma- 
terials is  less  than  by  the  old  metliod  of  gradually  consc^li- 
dating  them  by  the  travel ;  tlie  cost  of  repairs  during  the 
first  year  is  diminished  ;  it  gives  to  the  road-covering  a  more 
uniform  thickness,  and  admits  of  its  being  thinner  than  in  the 
usual  method. 

The  iron  roller  is  now  moved  by  a  locomotive,  to  which  ii 
is  attached  by  a  suitable  gearing,  that  admits  of  reversing,  so 
as  to  travel  backward  ani  forward  over  the  road  surface. 

728.  Asphaltic  Roadways  and  Side'walks.  In  pre- 
paring roadways  with  an  asphaltic  surface,  the  grouna  or 
subsoil  is  first  made  level  crosswise,  and  very  compact,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  heavy  cylinder.  Upon  this  a  bed  of  hy- 
draulic concrete,  consisting  of  one  part  in  volume  of  hy- 
draulic mortar,  to  two  and  a  quarter  parts  in  volume  of 
f  ravel,  is  laid  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches, 
'his  foundation  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry 
before  the  asphalt  is  laid  over  it. 

The  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess is  uniformly  spread  over  the  concrete  bed,  the  surface  of^ 
which  should  be  thorouglily  dry  before  receiving  the  mastic, 
to  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  layer  of  packed  material  varying  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  packing  is  done  with  hot  irons  or  pestles,  worked  by 
hand,  and  applied  lightly,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth 
surface.  After  the  upper  bed  is  compressed  in  this  manner 
to  a  proj)er  thickness,  a  thin  coat  of  fine  dry  powder,  the 
sif tings  of  earth  or  of  mineral  C(^al  ashes,  is  spread  (»verthe 
surface  to  fill  up  inequalities,  and  the  suriace  is  again 
smoothed  over  by  a  flat-iron,  heated  nearly  to  a  reil  heat ; 
and,  whilst  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  it  is  rolled  with  ]H>lished 
iron  roUere,  the  lighter,  weighing  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  being  first  applied,  and  then  a  heavier,  weighing 
three  thousand  pounds. 

In  reconnnencing  work  on  an  unfinished  portion,  the  part 
to  which  the  fresh  material  is  to  be  joined  is  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  and  hot  asphalt  poured  over  it. 

For  sidewalks  the  asphaltic  rock  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
either  by  crushing  it  under  roUei-s  or  by  roasting;  this  is 
then  sifted  through  wire  gauze,  with  meshes  of  one-tenth  of 
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an  inch.  This  pojv'der  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  hot 
mineral  tar,  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  proportions  of  abont 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  tar  to  four  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Tliis  niixtui'e,  termed  mastic, 
can  be  cast  into  moulds  of  suitable  size  and  kept  for  use. 

To  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture  five  or  six  pounds 
of  mineral  tar  are  added.  A  portion,  abont  three  per  cent 
of  the  mastic,  of  the  mineral  tar  is  first  heated  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  then  one-third  of  the  mastic  tlioroughly  incor- 
porated with  it  by  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  one  per  cent 
more  of  the  tar  is  then  added,  and  next  anotlier  third  of  the 
mastic,  and  the  remaining  portions  ai-e  stirred  in  in  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  is  melted  one-half  the  gi*avel  is 
stirred  in,  and  then  the  remaining  half  in  the  same  way. 

In  warm  climates  the  mixture  may  receive  a  larger  doee  of 
gravel. 

When  the  subsoil  is  compact  and  dry  a  layer  of  concrete 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  spread  over  it,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mortar  half  an  incli  thick;  and  over 
this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat  of  one  inch  and  six-tenths 
of  the  prepared  mastic  concrete. 

When  the  soil  is  not  hard,  it  should  be  raunned  or  rolled 
to  make  it  so  before  receiving  the  hydraulic  concrete,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  three  inches  and  a  naif  thick,  the  other  two 
coui-ses  being  the  same  as  before. 

The  mastic,  whilst  hot,  is  spread  nniformly  with  wooden 
trowels  over  the  mortar  bed ;  and  before  it  has  cooled  tine 
sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete  and 
mortar  to  receive  the  mastic  concrete,  one  of  hot  gi-avel, 
mixed  up  with  a  small  dose  of  Aiineral  tar,  is  laid,  and  over 
this  a  laver  of  concrete  mastic,  formed  of  the  fine  siftiuirs  of 
mineral  coal  ashes,  mixed  iip  with  heated  mineral  tar,  is  laid 
to  form  the  top  coating.  This,  in  like  manner,  may  receive 
a  sifting  of  fine  sand.  Rollers  are  used  in  this  case  to  give 
compactness  to  the  bed  and  the  upper  layer. 

729.  Materials  and  Repairs.  The  materials  for  broken- 
stone  roads  should  be  hard  and  durable.  For  the  bottom 
layer  a  soft  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
used,  but  on  the  surface  none  but  the  hardest  stone  will  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  wheels.  The  stone  should  be  care- 
fully broken  into  fragments  of  nearly  as  cubical  a  form  as 
practicable,  and  be  cleansed  from  dirt  and  of  all  very  small 
fragments.  The  broken  stone  should  be  kept  in  depots  at 
convenient  points  along  the  line  of  the  road  lor  repairs. 


\ 
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Nttention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  keeping  the 

\de  from  an   acciimulatiori  or  nnid  and  even 

ohould  be  constantly  cleaned  by  scraping  and 

The  repaire  should  be  daily  made  by  adding  fresh 

upon  all  points  where  hollows  or  ruts  commence  to 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material 

fcdded,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
\\  ith  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaii'ed  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  road  in  good  order,  general  repairs  should  be 
made  in  the  months  of  October  and  April,  by  removing  all 
accumulations  of  mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and 
other  drains,  and  adding  fresh  material  whei-ei.  requisite. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  road-suiface  at  all  times 
free  from  an  accumulation  of  nnid  and  dust,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  surface  in  a  unif oi-m  state  of  evenness,  by  the  daily 
addition  of  fresh  material,  wherever  the  wear  is  sufficient  to 
call  for  it,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Without 
this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weakest  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  state. 

730.  Cross  Dimensions  of  Roads.  A  road  thirty  feet  in 
width  ifl  amply  sufficient  for  the  carriage-way  of  tlie  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  between  cities.  A  width  of  forty,  or 
even  sixty  feet,  may  be  given  near  cities,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  is  effected  by  land.  For  cross  roads 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  the  width  may  be  reduced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  width  should  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  two  of  the  ordinary  carriages  of 
the  country  to  pass  each  Other  with  safety,  in  all  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  unnecessary  width  increases 
both  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expense  of  anniial 
repairs. 

V  ery  wide  roads  have,  in  some  cases,  been  used,  tlie  centre 
part  only  receiving  a  road-covering,  and  the  wings,  termed 
summer  roridsy  being  fo/med  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  relieve  the  road-cov- 
ering from  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  lighter  kind 
of  vehicles  during  the  summer,  as  the  wings  present  a  more 
pleasant  surface  for  travelling  in  that  season.  But  little  is 
gained  by  this  system  under  this  point  of  view  ;  and  it  has 
the  inconvenience  of  forming  during  the  winter  a  large 
quantity  of  mud,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  road-covering. 
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There  ehould  be  at  least  one  f(X)t-path,  from  five  to  six  feel 
wide,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  side  channels.  The  surface  of  the  foot-path  should 
have  a  pitch  of  two  inches,  towards  the  side  cnannels,  t(i 
convev  its  surface-water  into  them.  Wien  the  natural  soil  it 
firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will  serve  for  the  foot 
path ;  but  in  other  cases  tne  natural  soil  must  be  thrown  out 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  excavation  be  filled  with  fine 
clean  gravel. 

To  prevent  the  foot-path  from  being  dami^ed  by  the  cur- 
rent or  water  in  the  side  channels,  its  slide  sume,  next  to  the 
side  channel,  must  be  protected  by  a  facing  oi  good  sods,  or 
cf  dry  stone. 

As  it  is  of  the  fireL  importance,  in  keeping  the  road-way  in 
a  good  travelling  state,  that  its  surface  should  be  kept  dry,  it 
wul  be  necessary  to  remove  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
objects  that  might  obstruct  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  on  its  surface.  Fences  and  hedges  along  the  road  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  feet ;  and  no  trees  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  road-side  of  the  side-drains,  for  independently 
of  shading  the  road-way,  their  roots  would  in  time  throw  up 
the  road-covering. 

731.  Plank-Roads.  Plank-roads  were  very  popular  a  few 
yeai-s  since.  The  road  was  carefully  graded,  then  stringerF 
— one  on  eacli  side — were  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  upon 
these  were  laid  planks,  three  or  fc^ur  inches  thick,  forming  a 
continuous  floor.  When  the  planks  are  new  and  well  laid 
this  makes  a  very  agreeable  road  for  haulage  and  for  pleasure 
rides,  but  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it 
makes  a  very  disagi-eeable  road.  As  a  general  thing  they 
have  been  abandoned,  except  in  certain  localities  where  they 
are  maintained  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
ffood  gravel  road  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,  aud 
m  the  long  run  makes  a  much  better  road.  Many  plank- 
roads  have  been  changed  to  McAdam  or  to  Telford  ix>ads. 

n. 

RAILWAYS. 

732.  A  railway,  or  railroad,  is  a  track  for  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  to  run  on,  which  is  formed  of  iron  bars  placed  in 
two  parallel  lines  and  resting  on  firm  supports. 

733.  Fails.  The  iron  ways  fii*8t  laid  down,  an*!  termed 
tramways,  were  made  of  naiTow  iron  plates,  cast  in  short 
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lengths,  with  an  upright  flanch  on  the  exterior  to  confine  the 
wheel  within  the  track.  The  plates  were  found  to  he  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  were  replaced  by  others  to  which  a 
vertical  rib  was  added  under  the  plate.  This  rib  was  of  uni- 
form breadth,  and  of  the  shape  oi  a  semi-ellipse  in  elevation. 
This  form  of  ti'amway,  althougli  superior  in  strength  to  the 
fii-st,  was  still  found  not  to  work  well,  as  tlie  mud  which  ac- 
cumulated between  the  flanch  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
presented  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  force  of  traction. 
To  obviate  tliis  defect,  iron  bai-s  of  a  semi-elliptical  shape  in 

Fig.  227— Repreaenta  a  crom-Bectlon  a,  of  the  flah-beUied 

rail  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  the 

method  in  which  it  in  secured  to  its  chair.    The  rail  ia 

formed  with  a  alifj^ht  projection  at  bottom,  which  fltii 

,         ,  .^  ,„  >^  into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  side  of  the  chair  b. 

;  ||Ijl  i   ! "  I  '^^'J?:>^5^  -^^  ^^^  wedae  c  is  inserted  into  a  notch  on  the  opposite 

.  ),^  -  --  •  BTs^  _        pjj^g  ^j  |.jjg  chair,  and  confines  the  rail  in  its  place. 
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elevation,  which  received  the  name  of  edge-rails,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates  of  the  tramway.,  The  cross-sections  of 
these  rails  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  227,  the  top  surface 
being  slightly  convex,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  preserve  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  from  wearing  unevenly.  This  change  in 
the  form  of  the  rail  introduced  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  were  made  with  a  flanch  on  the 
interior  to  confine  them  within  the  rails  of  the  track. 

The  cast-iron  edge-rail  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  subject 
to  many  defects,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  tract  presented  a  number  of  joints,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a  uniform  surface. 
The  rails  were  found  to  break  readily,  and  the  surface  upon 
which  the  wheels  ran  wore  unevenly.  These  imperfections 
finally  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron. 

734.  The  wrought-iron  rails  first  brought  into  use  received 
nearly  the  same  sliape  in  cross-section  and  elevation  as  the 
cast-iron  rail.  They  were  formed  by  rolling  them  out  in  a 
rolling-mill  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rail  its  proper  shape. 
The  length  of  the  rail  was  usually  fifteen  feet,  the  bottom  of 

\  F^.  398— Representfl  a  side  elevation  of  a  portloa  of 
^     a  flah-bellied  rail. 

it  (Fig.  228)  presenting  an  undulating  outline  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  rail  a  bearing  point  on  supports  placed  three  feet 
apart  between  their  centres.  This  form,  known  as  the  ^h- 
helly  rail,  was  adopted  a&  presenting  the  greatest  strength  for 
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the  same  amount  of  metal.  It  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The  rails  break  at  abont 
nine  inches  from  the  supports,  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance 
between  the  bearing  points,  and  from  the  curved  form  of  the 
l^ottom  of  the  rail  they  do  not  admit  of  being  supported 
throughout  their  length. 

.  735.  The  form  of  rail  at  pi-esent  in  most  js^eneral  use  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  parallel^  or  straight  rail,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  being  parallel ;  or  as  the  T,  or  H  rail, 
from  the  form  of  the  cross-section. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  cross-section  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  parallel  rail.    The  more  usual  form  is  that  (Fig.  229)  in 

Fig.  8S0— Repreiients  a  cronHfecdon  a 
of  a  parallel  rail  of  tbe  form  genenU j 
adopted  in  the  tJ.  States.  The  n3 
may  be  contiDed  to  its  chair  h  Xxj 
two  wooden  koys  c  on  each  nde, 
which  are  formed  of  hard  compresmd 
wood.  At  the  prencnt  Ume  two  iron 
Efcrapn  are  ut«d  inBtead  of  the  keys  e 
c,  which  are  finnly  bolted  to  the  lailfc 
This  form  ii  called  a  fish- joint  In 
thifl  oaae  the  projection  b  1r  omitted. 
A  very  great  variety  of  apUct*.  are  in 
use. 

which  the  top  is  shaped  like  the  same  part  in  the  fish-bellj 
rail,  the  bottom  being  widened  out  to  give  the  rail  a  more 
stable  seat  on  its  supports.  In  some  cases  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  made  alike  to  admit  of  turning  the  rail.  The  gi-eat- 
est  deviation  from  the  usual  form  is  in  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  England  (Fig.  230),  and  the  Grand 
Tnink  in  Canada ;  but  this  form  is   rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

Fipr.  JWf>— ReproHentu  a  crow-spcHon  of  the  rail  of  the  Grwt 
Wetttem  Bailway  In  England.  Thin  rail  is  laid  on  a  ooutinn- 
OU8  support,  and  in  fat^tcnod  to  it  by  screwa  on  each  iride  of 
the  ralL  A  piece  of  tarred  felt  wab  inserted  between  the 
base  of  the  rail  and  its  support. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a  rail  should  be  such 
that  the  deflection  in  the  centre  between  any  two  points  of 
support,  caused  by  the  heaviest  loads  upon  the  track,  should 
not  oe  so  great  as  to  cause  any  very  appreciable  increase  of 
resistance  to  the  force  of  traction.  The  greatest  deflection, 
jis  laid  down  by  some  writers,  should  not  exceed  three-hnn- 
dredths  of  an  inch  for  the  usual  bearinor  of  three  feet  between 
the  points  of  support.  The  top  of  the  rail  is  usually  abont 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  This  has 
been  found  to  present  a  good  bearing  surface  for  the  wheels, 
and  sufficient  strength  to- prevent  the  top  from  being  crushed 
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by  the  weight  upon  the  rail.  The  thickness  of  the  rib  v;irie3 
between  half  an  inch  to  thi-ee-fonrths  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
total  depth  of  the  rail  from  three  to  iive  inches.  The  thick- 
ness and  breadth  of  the  bottom  have  been  varied  according  to 
the  strength  and  stability  demanded  by  the  traffic. 

736.  Steel  Rails.  Rails  made  entirely  of  steely  or  of 
wrought  iron,  wiUi  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface, 
or  steelr-top^or  steel-headed  rails  as  they  are  termed,  from  their 
superior  strength  and  durability,  are  coming  into  general  use 
in  replacing  the  worn-out  wrought-iron  rails  of  old  roads. 
Steel  obtained  from  any  of  the  usual  processes,  either  cast, 
puddled,  or  Bessemer  steel,  may  be  used  for  the  steel  heads 
of  rails. 

From  the  experience  of  Swedish  engineers  it  appeai-s  that 
solid  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  the  best  charcoal  pig-iron  may  be 
made  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  best  English  wrought-iron 
rails,  a  result  which  has  been  carried  into  practice  on  the 
Austrian  railways. 

The  durability  of  iron  rails  appears  to  depend  principally 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  welding,  the  chief  canse  of  their 
want  of  durability  arising  from  the  lamination  caused  by  im- 
perfect welding. 

Formerly  wrought-iron  rails  were  made  partly  by  hammer- 
ing and  partly  by  rolling.  At  present  rolling  alone  is  used, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  be  moi-e  satisfactory,  whilst  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  more  simple. 

The  resistance  to  wear  of  rails,  from  English  experience,  it 
is  said,  may  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  speed  and  of 
the  weight  passing  over  them.  The  rule  proposed  for  the 
work  that  rails  may  be  subjected  to  is  220,000,000  tons  trans- 
ported at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  Tlie  length  of 
time  that  iron  rails  will  last  in  any  given  case  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  mimber  of  tons  transported  by  the  rate  of 
speed  per  hour  and  dividing  by  220. 

737.  Supports.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  supports  of'  tim- 
ber or  stone.  The  supports  should  present  a  nrm,  unyield- 
ing bed  to  the  rails,  so  as  to  prevent  all  displacement,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  direction,  from* the  pressure  thrown 
upon  them. 

Considerable  diversity  is  to  be  met  within  the  pracjtice  of 
engineers  on  this  point.  On  the  earlier  roads,  heavy  stone 
blocks  were  mostly  used  for  supports,  but  these  were  found  t(» 
require  great  precautions  to  render  them  firm,  and  they  were, 
moreover,  liable  to  split  from  the  means  taken  to  confine  the 
rails  to  them.  Timber  is  generally  preferred  to  stone.  It 
38 
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aiforde  a  more  .agreeable  road  for  travel,  aud  gives  a  better 
lateral  Bnpport  to  the  rails  than  stone  blocks,  and  the  wear 
ii jK>n  the  locomotive  and  other  machinery  is  less  severe. 

The  usnal  method  of  placing  timber  supports  is  transversely 
to  the  track,  each  siip)x»rt,  termed  a  sle^^peVj  or  cro^-tie^ 
being  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  six  oreignt  inches  square. 
The  ordinary  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  sup- 
ports is  three  feet  for  rails  of  tlie  usual  dimensions.  With  a 
greater  tearing,  rails  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  do  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  stiffness.  The  sleepei*s,  when  formed  of  round 
timber,  should  be  squared  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface. 
On  some  of  the  recent  railways  in  iMi^land,  sleepers  pi-esent- 
ing  in  cross  section  a  right-angled  triangle  have  been  used, 
the  right  angle  being  at  the  bottom.  They  are  represented  to 
be  more  convenient  in  setting,  and  to  offer  a  more  stable  sup- 
'  port  tlian  those  of  the  usual  form.  The  sleepers  are  placed 
either  upon  the  ballasting  of  the  roadway,  or  upon  longitudi- 
nal beams  laid  beneatli  tliem  along  the  Ime  of  the  rails.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  upon  new  embankments  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  sleepers  from  settling  unequally.  ,Thick  plank, 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is 
usually  employed  for  tlie  longitudinal  supports  of  the  sleeperB. 

On  some  of  the  more  recent  railways  in  England,  tlie  rails 
have  been  laid  upon  loneitudinal  beams,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous support  to  the  rail,  the  beams  resting  upon  cross-ties. 

738.  Ballast.  A  covering  of  broken- stone,  or  clean  cc^arse 
gravel,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off  freely,  is  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments,  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
fi'ipports.  This  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  ballast. 
Its  thickness  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Open  or  broken- 
stone  dmins  should  be  placed  l>eneath  the  ballasting  to  convey 
off  the  surface  water.  Tlie  parts  of  the  ballasting  upon  which 
the  suppoi-ts  rest  should  be  well  rammed,  or  rollea ;  and  it 
should  be  well  packed  beneath  and  around  the  supports. 
After  the  rails  are  laid,  another  layer  of  broken  stone  or 
gi-avel  should  be  added,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
slightly  convex  and  about  three  inches  below  the  top  of  tlie 
rails. 

739.  Temporary  Railvrays  of  Wood  and  Iron.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  railways  into  the  United  States,  the  tracks 
were  formed  of  flat  iron  bars  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams. 
The  iron  bars  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
top  surface  being  slightly  convex.     They  were  placed  on  the 
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loiigitndmal  beams,  a  little  back  from  the  inner  edge,  the 
side  of  the  beam  near  the  top  being  bevelled  off,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  beam  by  screws  or  spikes,  which  passed 
tlirough  elliptical  holes  with  a  countersink  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  spikes ;  the  holes  receiving  this  shape  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  bar,  without  displac- 
ing the  fastenings.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  supported 
by  cross  sleepers,  with  which  they  wei^e  connected  by  wedges 
that  confined  the  beams  in  notches  cut  into  the  sleepers  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  usually  about  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  in  as  long 
lengths  as  they  could  be  procured.  The  joints  between  the 
bars  were  either  squai-e  or  oblique,  and  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc 
was  inserted  into  the  beams  at  the  joint,  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  rail  from  being  crushed  into  the  wood  by  the  wheels. 

In  some  instances  the  bars  were  fastened  to  long  stone 
blocks,  but  this  method  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  stone  was 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  wheels ;  l>esides  which, 
the  rijjid  nature  of  the  stone  rendered  the  travelling  upon  it 
excessively  disagreeable. 

This  system  of  railway,  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
economy  in  the  fii-st  cost,  has  gradually  given  place  to  tlie 
solid  rail.  Besides  the  w^ant  of  durability  of  the  structure,  it 
does  not  possess  sufficient  sti-ength  for  a  heavy  traffic. 

740.  Gauge.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  of  rails 
of  a  ti-ack,  termed  the  gauge^  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
great  niajority  of  the  railways  in  England^  and  also  with  us, 
is  4  feet  8 J  inches.  This  gauge  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  gauge  upon 
new  lines.  The  greatest  deviation  yet  made  fmin  the  estab- 
lished gauge  is  in  that  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in 
which  the  gauge  is  seven  feet  Engineers  are  genemlly 
agreed  that  with  a  wider  gauge  the  wheels  of  railway  cars 
could  be  made  of  greater  diameter  than  they  now  receive, 
and  be  placed  outside  of  the  cars  instead  of  under  them  as  at 

i)resent ;  the  centre  of  gittvity  of  the  load  might  be  placed 
ower,  and  more  steadiness  of  motion  and  greater  security  at 
high  velocities  be  attained.  All  ix)ads  having  a  gauge  above 
4  feet  8^  inches  are  inclined  rather  to  reduce  mem  to  that 
gauge  or  use  a  third  rail  so  as  to  run  the  cars  of  that  gauge 
over  their  own. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  subject  of  roads  of 
very  narrow  gauge  has  been  much  discussed.     The  ad  van- 
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tages  principally  claimed  for  roads  of  this  kind  are:  let, 
great  reduction  in  first  cost ;  2d,  allowing  steeper  grades  and 
curves  of  smaller  radius ;  3d,  less  wear  and,  tear  on  the  road 
on  account  of  the  i-olling  sttjck  bein^  much  lighter;  4th,  the 
ratio  of  h*ve  to  dead  weight  is  much  less.  Some  lines  have 
l>een  made  with  a  "J^-foot  gauge,  but  the  advocates  of  narrow 
gauge  generally  retrommend  a  3-f(X)t  gauge.  The  latter  is 
the  gauge  of  the  Denver  and  Texas  narrow-ffauge  road. 

In  a  double  track  the  distance  between  the  two  tracks  is 
generally  the  same  as  the  gauge ;  and  the  distance  between 
the  outside  rail  of  a  track,  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
or  embankment,  is  seldom  made  greater  than  six  feet,  as  this 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cars  from  going  over  an 
embankment  were  they  to  run  off  the  rails. 

741.  On  all  straight  portions  of  a  track,  the  supports  should 
be  on  a  level  transversely,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
track  longitudinally.  The  top  surface  trf  the  rail  should  in- 
cline inward,  to  conform  to  tne  conical  form  of  the  wheels ; 
this  is  now  usually  effected  by  giving  the  chair  the  requisite 
pitch,  or  by  forming  the  top  surface  with  the  requisite  bevel 
lor  this  purpose. 

742.  Curves.  In  the»  curved  portions  of  a  track  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tends  to  force  the  carriage  towards  the  outside 
rail  of  the  curve,  and  by  elevating  the  outer  rail  the  force  of 
gravity  tends  to  draw  it  towards  the  inside  rail.  From  the 
alx)ve  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  elevation  which  the  ex- 
terior rail  should  receive  above  the  interior  can  be  readily 
calculated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  give  the  exterior  rail 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flanch  of  the  wheel  f n)ni 
being  driven  against  the  side  of  the  rail  when  the  car  is  mov- 
ing at  the  highest  supposed  veloc.ity ;  oi%  in  other  words,  to 
give  the  inclined  plane  across  the  track,  on  which  the  wheels 
rest,  an  inclination  such  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to 
slide  towards  the  interior  rail  shall  alone  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 

743.  SidingS|  eto.  On  single  lines  of  railways  short  por- 
tions of  a  track,  termed  sidings^  are  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  main  track,  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  to  cross  each  other,  one  train  passing  into  the  siding 
and  stopping  while  the  other  proceeds  on  the  main  track. 
On  double  lines  arrangements,  termed  crossings^  are  made  to 
enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  track  into  the  other,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  position  of  sidings  and  their 
length  will  "depend  entirely  on  local  circumstances,  as  the 
length  of  the  trains,  the  number  dail}',  etc. 
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The  manner  generally  adopted,  of  connecting  the  main 
track  with  a  sidiuff,  or  a  crossing,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(Fig.  231)  in  having  two  short  lengths  of  the  opposite  rails 
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Fig.  981  -—  ReprafMnts 
the  sliding  twitches 
or  ndU,  for  cvianectr 
ing  a  Biding  with  the 
main  track. 

a,  a,  tails  connected 
by  aa  iron  tod  fr,  by 
which  they  can  be 
tamed  around  the 
joints  o,  o. 

c,  c,'  railfi  of  main 
track« 

d,  d;  rails  of  siding. 

of  the  main  track,  where  the  siding  or  crossing  joins  it, 
movable  around  one  of  their  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be 
displaced  from  the  line  of  the  main  track,  and  be  joined 
with  that  of  the  siding,  or  crossing,  on  the  passage  of  a  car 
out  of  the  main  track.  These  movable  portions  of  rails  ai*e 
connected  and  kept  parallel  by  a  long  cross-bolt,  to  the  end 
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Fig.  332— Represents  a  plain  IC,  and  section  N,  of  a  fixed  crossing  plate.  The  plate  A  Is  of 
cast-iron,  with  vertioal  ribs  c,  c,  on  the  bottom,  to  give  it  the  reqniMte  strength.  Wronght- 
Iron  bars  a,  a.  placed  in  the  lines  of  the  two  hitersecting  rails  <L  d,  am  firmly  screwed  to 
thp  plate ;  a  sulAcient  space  being  left  between  them  and  the  rails  for  the  flanch  of  the 
wheel  to  pnSM. 

of  which  a  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  draw  them  forward,  or 
shove  them  back. 

At  the  point  wliere  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks  intersect,  a 
cast-iron  plate,  termed  a  croaaing-plate  (Fig.  232),  is  placed  to 
connect  the  rails.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  arranged  either 
with  grooves  in  the  lines  of  the  rails  to  admit  tlie  flanch  of 
the  wheel  in  passing,  the  tire  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate ;  or  wrought-iron  bars  are  aflixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  angle  between  the  rails  of  the  main  tracks  and  thof^e 
of  a  siding  or  crossiiijij,  termed  the  angle  of  deflection^  should 
not  be  greater  than  2^  or  3^,    The  connecting  rails  between 
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the  straight  portions  of  the  tracks  should  be  of  the  shape  of 
an  8  curve,  in  order  that  the  passage  ma}^  be  graditallj 
effected.  At  the  present  time  switch  rails  and  frocs  of  pecu- 
liar uonstrnctioii  are  in  use,  which  are  so  made  ana  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  main  track  unbn)ken,  so  that  if  the  switch  i? 
wrongl)'  placed  the  train  on  the  main  ti*ack  will  not  mn  off. 
There  are  many  devices  for  securing  this  result. 

744.  Tum-platea.  Where  one  track  intersects  another 
under  a  considerable  angle,  it  will  be  uecessarj  to  substitnte 
for  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  them,  what  is  termed 
a  tiirnrplate,  or  tuni-table.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular 
platform  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  movable  around  its  centre  by 
means  of  conical  iXiUers  beneath  it  running  upon  iron  roller- 
ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon  the  platrorm  to  receive  the 
car,  which  is  transferred  from  oiie  ti-ack  to  the  other  by  turn- 
ing the  platform  sutKciently  to  place  the  rails  upon  it  in  die 
same  line  as  those  of  the  track  to  be  passed  into. 

745.  Street  orossiDgs.  When  a  track  intersects  a  mad,  or 
street,  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  the  rail  nuist  be  guarded 
by  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  each  side  of  it,  siifUcient  space  be- 
ing left  between  them  and  the  rail  for  the  play  of  the  ilanch. 
The  top  of  the  plates  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
rail,  wherever  it  is  practicable  a  drain  should  be  placed  be- 
neath, to  receive  the  mud  and  dust  wluch,  accumulating  be- 
tween the  plates  and  rail,  might  interfere  with  the  passing  of 
the  cars  along  the  rails. 

746.  Gradients.  From  various  experiments  upon  the 
f ric^tion  of  cars  upon  railways,  it  appeal's  that  the  angle  of 
repose  is  about  -^l^^  but  that  in  descending  gradients  "much 
steeper,  the  velocity  due  to  the  accelerating  foix;e  of  gravity 
soon  attains  its  greatest  limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained  upon  gitidients  of 
any  degree,  whether  the  train  descends  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity alone,  or  by  the  conibiued  action  of  the  motive-power  of 
the  engine  and  gravity,  can  be  readily  determined  for  any 
given  load.  From  calculation  and  experiment  it  appeal's  that 
heavy  trains  may  descend  gradients  ot  yj^,  without  attaining 
a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  run  freely  without  applying  the  bi-ake  to 
check  the  speed.  By -the  application  of  the  brake,  the  velo- 
city may  be  kept  witliin  any  limit  of  safety  upon  much  steeper 
gradients.  The  only  question,  then,  in  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  different  gradients,  is  one  of  the  comparative  cost 
between  the  loss  of  power  and  speed,  on  the  one  hand,  foi 
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ascending  trains  on  steep  gradients,  and  that  of  the  heavy  ex- 
cavations, tuiniels,  and  embankments  on  the  other,  which 
may  be  reqiuied  by  lighter  gradients. 

Ill  distributing  tlie  gi-adieuts  along  a  line,  engineers  are 
generally  agreed  tliat  it  is  more  advantageous  to  nave  steep 

gradients  upon  short  portions  of  the  line,  than  to  overcome 
le  same  difference  of  level  by  gradients  less  steep  npon 
longer  developments. 

i47.  In  stet'p  gradienta^  where  locomotive  power  cannot  be 
employed,  stationary  p)wer  is  used,  the  trains  being  dragged 
np,  or  lowered,  by  ropes  connected  with  a  suitable  mecban* 
ism,  worked  by  stationary  power  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  The  inclined  planes,  with  stationarv  powers,  genei*^ 
ally  receive  a  uniform  slope  throughout.  The  portion  of  the 
track  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plane  should  be  level  for 
a  sufiicieut  distance  back,  to  receive  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing trains.  ThiB  axes  of  the  level  portion  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  tliat  of  the  axis  of  the 
inclined  plane. 

Small  n>Ilers,  or  sheeves,  are  placed  at  suitable  distances 
along  the  axis  of  the  inclined  plane,  upon  which  the  ixipe 
I'ests. 

Within  a  few  years  back  flexible  bauds  of  rolled  hoop-iron 
have  been  substituted  for  ropes  on  some  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  presenting  more  duitibility  and  being  less  expensive 
than  i\>pes. 

On  very  steep  gradients  the  expedient  of  a  third  rail 
in  the  centi*e  of  the  ti-ack^  and  raised  rather  above  the  plane 
of  the  (»ther  two  rails,  lias  been  used.  Two  horizontal  wheels 
imdemeath  the  locomotive  run  on  tliis  rail,  and  may  be 
tightened  to  any  desirable  degree  of  compression  on  it.  In 
this  way  a  gradient  of  440  feet  per  mile  is  used  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Witliout  the  intermediate  rail  grades  as  steep  as  280, 
and  in  one  case  304  feet  per  mile,  have  been  ascended  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  locomotive  only.  But  • 
such  grades  will  never  be  sought;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  Grades  of  50  and  tiO 
f(!et  to  the  mile  are  very  common.  The  maximum  grad . 
allowable  by  law  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  is  tli  ^ 
same  as  tliat  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  viz.,  11 ; 
feet  per  mile. 

7^^  Tunnels.  The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tun- 
nelling, will  depend  upon  the  relative  cost  oi  the  two,  and  the 
nature  of  tne  ground.    When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods 
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^vonld  be  about  equal,  and  the  elopes  of  the  deep  cnt  are  not 
liable  to  slips,  it  is  usually  more  advantageous. to  resort  to 
deep  cutting  tlian  to  tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  local  circumstances,  that  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  methods  can  only  be  decided  upon  under- 
standingly  when  these  ai*e  known. 

749.  i'he  operations  in  Tunnelling'  will  depend  upon  the 
natm-e  of  the  soil.  The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in 
the  first  place,  witli  ^reat  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  profile  line  contained  in  me  vertical  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  tunnel.  At  suitable  intervals  along  this  line 
vertical  pits,  termed  working  shaft^^  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tunnel.  The  shafts  and  excavations, 
which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  are  connected,  when 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  small  excavation  termed  a 
heading^  or  drifts  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  which  is  made  along  the  crowu  of 
the  tunnel.  After  the  drift  is  completed,  the  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarcred ;  the  excavated  eartli  is 
raised  through  the  working  stiafts,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  cxeavation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  tbe  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a  conmiunication. 
In  solid  rock  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  usually  vertical ; 
the  top  receives  an  ai*ched  form  ;  and  the  l)ottom  is  norizoutal. 
In  soils  which  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  excava- 
tion should  ccmform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form  of 
cross  section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  uustratiKed  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  safely  left  unsupported;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there 
is  danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling ;  wherever 
this  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  tlie  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

Tunnelling  in  l(X)8e  soils  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
operations  or  the  miner's  art,  requiring  the  greatest  precau- 
•tions  in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  excavations  by  strong 
rough  framework,  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  to  secure 
the  workmen  from  danger.  WJien  in  such  cases  the  drift 
cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  tlio 
excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and  is  gradually 
widened  and  depended  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to 
ret^eive  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  immediately 
(commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is  carried  forward 
in  both  directions  towards  the  two  eud6  of  the  tumiel. 
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790.  Maflonry  of  Tunnels.    The  cross  section  of  the  arch 
of  a  tannel  (Fig.  233)  is  iisaally  an  oval  segment,  formed  of 
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arcs  of  circles  for  the  sides  and  top,  resting  on  an  inverted 
arch  at  bottom.  The  tunnels  on  some  of  tlie  recent  railways 
in  England  are  from  24  to  80  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same 
lieight  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  ai*ch  is  eighteen  inches.  Brick 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement  is  generally  used  for  the  .masonry, 
an  askew-back  course  of  stone  beiiig  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  sides  and  the  inverted  arch.  The  masonry  is  constructed 
in  short  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the  aides  of  tlie  ex- 
cavation. As  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  carried  up,  the  frame- 
work supporting  the  earth  behind  i?*  gradually  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  side^i  of 
the* excavation  is  filled  in  with  earth  well  rammerl.  This 
operation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  bacsking  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  masonry  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  any  sudden  yielding  of  the 
earth  around  it. 

751.  The  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall,  usually  faced  with  stone.  These  walls,  termed 
the  fronts  of  the  tunnel,  are  generally  finished  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  for  gateways.  To  secure  the  ends 
of  the  arch  from  the  pressure  or  the  earth  above  them,  cast- 
iix)n  plates  of  the  same  shape  and  depth  as  the  top  of  the 
arch,  are  inserted  within  the  masonry,  a  short  distance  froQ» 
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the  ends,  and  are  secured    by  wronght-iron    rods  firmlj 
anchored  to  the  masonry  at  some  distance  from  each  end. 

752.  The  working  shafts,  which  are  generally  made  cylin 
drical  and  faced  with  brick,  rest  upon  strong  curbs  of  cast 
iron,  inserted*  into  the  masonry  of  the  arch.     The  diameter  of 
the  shaft  within  is  ordinarily  nine  feet. 

753.  The  ordinary  difUculties  of  tunnelling  are  greatlv  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  w^ich 
the  work  is  driven.  Pumps,  or  otiier  suitable  machinery  for 
raising  water,  placed  in  the  wo]*king  shafts,  will  in  some 
cases  be  requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drift  free  f i"ora  water 
until  an  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drift.  Sometimes,  when  the  water  is 
found  to  gain  upon  the  pumps  at  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  an  outlet  inav  be  obtained 
for  it  by  driving  above  the  tunnel  a  drift-way  between  the 
shafts,  giving  it  a  suitable  slope  from  the  centi*e  to  the  two 
extremities  to  convej'  the  water  off  rapidly. 

In  tunnels  for  railways,  a  drain  should  be  laid  under  the 
balasting  along  the  axis,  upon  the  inverted  arch  of  the  bottom. 

Tmuielling  in  rock  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  present 
day  by  power-drilling-machines,  which  are  driven  by  com 
pi'essed  air.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  advance  three 
times  as  fast  as  by  hand  labor.  The  compressed  air  greatly 
facilitates  ventilation.  The  Mont  Oenis  tunnel  (nearly  7  miles 
long)  and  the  nix)sac  tnnnel  (about  4  miles  long)  have  Ijeen 
driven  in  this  way,  and  the  St  Godard  tunnel  (nearly  13  miles 
long)  is  now  in  pix)cesB  of  construction  on  the  same  plan. 

754.  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  series  of 
papers,  published  in  the  London  Etigineeri^ig^  from  Oct.  7, 
1870,  to  December  30,, 1870,  giving  a  translation  of  a  work 
bv  Baron  von  Weber,  Director  of  the  State  Railways  of  Sax- 
ony,  with  miming  comments  by  the  translator,  detailing  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  giving  his'deductipns 
fiHiin  them,  on  the  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way. 

liaj  on  von  Weber  desii^ed,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  minimum  thickness  which  would  be  given  to 
the  wf?.b  of  a  rail,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  still  possess 
a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  lateral  fon*«s  than  the  fasten- 
ings by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

755.  Resistanoe  of  Rail  to  l^iateral  Forces.  From  the 
experiments  the  result  was  deduced,  that  the  least  thickness 
ever  given  to  the  webs  of  rails  in  practice  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient, and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  roll  webs  J  in.  thick, 
such  wobs  would  be  amply  strong,  if  it  were  not  that  there 
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would  be  a  chance  of  their  being  torn  at  the  points  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  fish-plate  bolts.  Baron  von  Weber 
concludes  that  webs  f  in.  or  i  in.  thick  are  amply  strong 
enough  for  rails  of  any  ordinary  height,  and  that  in  fact  the 
webs  should  be  made  as  thin  as  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
as  the  provision  of  sufficient  bearing  for  the  lish-plate  bolts 
will  permit. 

758.  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way.  The  stability  of 
a  permanent  way  structure  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  con- 
sidered by  Baron  von  Weber  as  depending  upon  the  bed- 
ding of  the  sleepers  in  the  ballast,  the  friction  of  the  rails  up- 
on the  sleepers,  the  strength  of  the  spikes  or  other  fastenings, 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  connections  between  the 
ends  of  the  rails.  These  connections  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  the  heads  of  the  rails  in  their  pn>per  position  with  re- 
gard to  each  other ;  next,  to  gfve  to  the  joint  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity ;  and  finally,  to  insure  that  tne  hoi'izontal  or  verti- 
cal defiections  of  the  two  rails  connected  take  place  together. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  connections  which  -liave  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  rails,  but  two  practically  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  these  two  being  the  joint  chair  and 
the  fish-joint,  in  their  vari<»u5  modifications  and  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  made  by  Baron  von  Weber 
to  determine  the  power  of  permanent  way  structures  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  displace  the  entire  system.  Baron  von 
Weber  states  that  as  the  speed  of  trains  was  increased  on  Ger- 
man railways,  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  and  dangerous 
displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  this  displacement  taking 
place  chiefly  where  trains  pass  from  straight  to  curved  por- 
tions of  the  line,  or  from  curved  portions  to  level  and  straight 
lengths,  over  which  they  passed  at  an  increased  speed.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  displacements  at  the  first-mentioned 
points-displacements  which  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
line  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curves — were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  engines  having  long  wheel  bases  and  a  compara- 
tively light  load  on  the  leading  wheels  ;  while  the  displace- 
ment of  the  straight  poilions  oi  the  lines  was  due  mainly  to 
the  action  of  powerful  engines  with  short  wheel  bases  and 
considerable'  overhang  on  each  end.  In  this  latter  case  the 
horizontal  oscillations  which  produced  the  displacements  were 
almost  always  found  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  vertical  im- 
pact due  to  a  loose  joint  or  some  local  settlement  in  the  line, 
the  engine  being  thus  not  merely  caused  to  lurch  heavily  side- 
ways, but  being  also  made  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane,  thus 
alternately  relieving  and  increasing  the  loads  on  the  leading 
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and  trailing  wheels.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
flange  of  the  leading  wheel  struck  the  rail  latei'ally  at  the 
sane  titne  that  the  Toad  on  the  latter  was  decreased  by  the 
monieutary  relief  of  the  leading  wheel  from  a  portion  of  the 
weight  it  ouffht  to  carry,  there  was  a  greater  displacement 
than  there  otnerwise  would  have  been  owing  to  tne  dimin- 
ished friction  between  the  permanent  way  structure  and  its 
foundation.  Both  the  classes  of  displacements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  found  to  be  less  in  permanent  way  struc- 
tures possessing  considerable  vertical  rigidity  than  in  those 
of  a  moi*e  flexible  character. 

757.  Experiments  on  the  Pow^er  of  Permanent  Way- 
struotures  to  resist  Horizontal  Displaoements  of  the 
entire  System.  These  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  five  following  questions : — 

a.  "What  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  well-bedded  sleeper 
of  average  size  against  lateral  displacement  in  the  ballast  t 

h.  What  is  the  resistence  of  the  whole  stnicture  against 
displacement  at  one  point,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballast  and  bedding,  on  and  in  which  the  structure  rests,  upon 
this  resistance  % 

c.  How  far  does  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  tiie  sleepers 
increase  this  resistance  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
increased  by  the  load  on  the  structure  if 

e.  How  far  does  the  application  of  piles  or  stones,  etc., 
etc.,  increase  this  resistance  ? 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  experiments  referring 
to  questions  a  and  i.  Baron  von  Weber  considers  to  be 
as  f()llows :  Ist.  The  resistance  of  unloaded  well-bedded  per- 
manent wav-structures  is  comparatively  small,  a  lateml 
pressure  of  from  30  to  50  centnei*8  being  sufticient  to  break 
the  coimection  between  the  sleeper  and  the  ground.  This 
pressure  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  tlie  passage  of  a  25-ton  locomo- 
tive through  a  curve  of  1 ,000  feet  radius,  at  a  speed  of  30 
miles  per  hour,  supposing  that  this  centrifugal  force  was  not 
counteracted  by  superelevation  of  the  exterior  rail.  2d.  The 
nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the  sleepers  of  unloaded  per- 
manent way-stru(?tures  are  bedded  has  no  important  influence 
on  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  3d.  The  pressui*e 
requisite  for  producing  the  horizontal  displacement  of  an  un- 
loaded structure  increases  until  this  displacement  has  reached 
a  certain  amount,  generally  between  12  and  18  millimetres 
(from  0.472  in.  to  0.708  in.),  when  tlie  further  displacement 
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up  to  60  to  75  millimetres  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  is  pi-oduced  without 
any  considerable  angmentation  in  the  pressure,  until  finally 
a  considerable  tension  is  set  np  in  the  different  pails  of  the 
structure. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions  from  the  experiments  re- 
ferrinor  to  question  c  are  as  follows:  1st.  That  the  filling 
of  ballast  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  up  to  the  top 
surface  of  the  latter,  has  an  insignificant  innnence  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement, 
particularly  it  the  structure  is  unloaded,  and  if  a  one-sided 
tilting  is  possible.  2d.  That  if  the  ballast  is  not  filled  against 
the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  will  oring 
back  the  structure  into  its  original  position,  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure,  even  after  considerable  displacement,  as  in 
this  case  small  portions  of  ballast  cannot  lall  between  the 
end  of  the  shifted  sleeper  and  the  midisturbed  end  filling, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  practice  of  filling  up  against  the  ends 
is  followed. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  obtain  an  answer  to  question  rf.  It  was,  of  course, 
requisite,  in  order  that  a  proper  comparison  might  be  insti- 
tuted, that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  resistance  of  displacement  of  the  unloaded 
stnicture  was  investigated ;  and  in  selecting  portions  of  per- 
manent way  for  the  last-mentioned  experiments,  therefore, 
such  lengths  were  chosen  as  would  afford  space  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  loaded  structure,  without  introducing  any 
variations  in  bedding,  firmness  of  the  ballast,  etc.,  etc. 

The  results  of  seven  sets  of  trials  show  that  the  resistance 
cf  the  sh-ucture  to  lateml  displacement  was  increased  almost 
tenfold  by  the  load  of  twenty-seven  tons ;  and  that  lateral 
pressures  which  produced  in  the  unloaded  structure  displace- 
ments entirely  inadmissible  in  practice,  did  not  affect  the 
loaded  stnicture  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  portion  of 
the  unloaded  structure  shifted  by  the  press  in  the  above  ex- 
periments weighed  almost  exactly  2^  tons,  while  the  total  mass 
moved,  including  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
.weighed  3  tons ;  and  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  resistance  to  displacement  varied  directly — as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  supposed  ii  would  do— as  the  weight 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  subject 
is,  that  the  force  required  to  produce  tlie  lateral  displace- 
ment of  a  permanent  way-structure  is  directly  proportionate 
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to  the  weight  by  which  the  Btmctnre  is  pressed  upon  the 
^Tonud. 

758.  Experiments  relating  to  Question  e.  In  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  piles  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ballast 
H^inst  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  to  prevent  lateral  shifting  ol 
me  latter,  Baron  von  Weber  remarks  that  the  resisting  power 
of  such  piles  has  been  very  diflFerently  "  estimated  "  by  rail- 
way engineers,  but  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  such  piles  has  never 
been  ascertained  by  experiment  Many  elements  evidently 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  lateitil  displacement  of  piles 
driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  experiments  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  lateral  resistance  of  sach 
piles  can  only  show  in  a  very  general  manner  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  use  will  counterbalance  the 
extra  expense  they  involve.  The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
ment are  moreover  liable  to  great  variations.  Thus,  a  pile 
driven  deeply  into  solid,  loamy  soil,  offers  in  dry  weather 
great  resistance  to  lateral  displacement,  whereas  after  a 
shower  of  rain — ^iiot  strong  enough  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
but  capable  of  penetrating  the  narrow  crack  formed  between 
the  pile  and  surrounding  eailh  b}'  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  traffic — the  upper  end  of  the  pile  can  be  moved,  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  an  extent  sufli- 
cient  to  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  lateral  support  for  the 
sleeper.  Thus  Baron  von  Weber  has  found  that  piles  which, 
in  dry  weather,  require  a  force  of  from  15  to  20  cwt.  to  shift 
their  heads  laterally  through  a  distance  of  one  inch,  could  be 
moved  to  tlie  same  extent  by  the  force  of  about  5  cwt  after 
a  shower  of  rain  lasting  barely  one  hour. 

The  elements  by  which  the  lateral  stability  of  such  piles  as 
those  we  are  now  considering  is  affected  are :  the  diameter, 
length,  and  section  of  the  pile,  the  description  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  ground  into  which  it  is 
driven.  To  determine  the  influence  of  all  these  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments would  have  been  required,  and  Baron  von  Weber 
tlierefore  confined  his  researches  to  ascertaining  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  such  stakes  as  are  used  on  the  Saxon 
state  railways,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  available 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  resistance  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  principle  was  laid  down  that  a  displacement  of  the  top 
of  a  pile  to  the  extent  of  10  millimetres  (=  0.39  in.)  should 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  its  further  usefulness. 
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In  this  series  of  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  number 
of  oak  stakes,  some  of  round  and  some  of  square  section,  aiid 
varying  from  2  ft.  llj  in.  to  3  ft.  llj  in.  long.  The  ground 
was  solid  sand  or  mixed  gravel,  and  some  of  the  stakes  had 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  while  others  were  driven 
expressly  for  the  experiments.  The  results  showed  that  a 
pressure  of  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  lateral  displacement  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.) 
whilst  a  pressure  of  7  cwt.  almost  forced  the  stakes  out  of  the 
gmund.  These  experiments  showed,  therefore,  that  in 
ground  of  this  kind  piles  driven  against  the  ends  of  the 
sleepers  could  not  exorcise  the  least  influence  upon  the 
stability  of  the  permanent  way-structure. 

In  these  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  pile  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft  11^  in.  long,  driven  into  a  heavy  loamy 
ballast,  which  had  been  laid  down  about  ten  yeara  over  the 
broken-stone  bedding  of  an  old  line.  The  results  which  we 
subjoin  show  that  the  resisting  power  of  such  a  pile  would  be 
of  but  little  use  for  increasing  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Three  trials  were  made  on  a  pile  4  in.  square  and  4  ft. 
11  in.  long,  driven  into  the  same  ground  as  tlie  pile  tested  in 
the  last  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  showed  that  the  length  and  section  of  the  pile 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  its  resistance  to  lateral 
pressure.  It  was  found  in  these  last  two  series  of  experiments 
that  when  the  displacement  of  the  piles  became  great,  the 
ground  behind  them  cracked  radially  and  rose  considerably  ; 
while,  when  the  cracks  reached  certain  dimensions,  it  was 
found  that  no  increase  of  pressure  was  required  to  produce 
a  further  displaceinent  of  the  -piles. 

Baron  vim  Weber's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  ijuestion  ^,  are  as  follows :  1st.  That  the 
resistance  of  piles  driven  into  sandy  or  other  light  ground  is 
so  insignificant  that  the  use  of  such  piles  under  such  circum- 
stances will  not  produce  an  increased  stability  of  the  structure 
against  latei-al  displacement ;  2d.  That  the" resistance  of  piles 
driven  into  heavy  solid  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
piles  driven  into  sandy  ground ;  but  that  even  in  the  former 
case  the  j)iles  muct  be  driven  rather  closely  if  they  are  to 
aft'ord  any  eflicient  resistance  to  small  lateral  displacements 
of  the  permanent  way-structure  ;  3d.  The  resisting  power  of 
piles,  and  especially  their  resistance  to  small  displaeements, 
increasing  with  their  length,  and  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  latter,  it  is  considered  that  no  piles,  to  produce  an  effect 
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commensurate  with  their  cost,  should  have  a  leii^h  of  leas 
than  5  ft. ;  and  5th.  Thesi^is  of  considerable  displacements 
of  piles  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  disappear  after 
the  causes  of  these  displacements  have  been  removed,  with- 
out, however,  the  piles  regaining  their  former  stability. 

758.  Expeiiments  to  determine  the  poixrer  of  peorma- 
nent  'way-structuxes  to  resist  the  loosening  of  the  rails 
fVom  the  sleepers.  It  is  remarked  by  Bartm  von  Weber 
that  in  investigating  tlie  stability  of  the  connection  between 
rails  and  sleepei-s,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  i-e- 
sistance  of  the  rails  to  displacement  depends  upon  three 
things,  viz. :  First,  the  holding  power  of  tlie  fastenings 
(bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  etc.)  by  which  the  rails  are  secured  to  the 
sleepei's ;  second,  to  the  increased  friction  between  the  base 
of  the  rails  and  the  sleepera  which  is  caused  by  a  load  stand- 
ing on  the  rails ;  and,  tliird,  by  the  friction  between  the  rails 
and  the  wheels,  this  friction  causing  the  axles  to  form  ties  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  rails  on  which  their  wheels  rest.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gauge  of  a  line  of  rails  is  pre- 
served not  merely  by  the  fastenings  securing  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers,  but  also  by  other  forces  of  considerable  importance 
acting  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rails. 

The  passage  of  the  rolling  stock  is  considei-ed  by  Baron 
von  Weber  to  produce  on  the  rails  the  following  effects: — 

1.  Under  all  circumstances  a  vertical  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  rails  into  the  sleepers,  the  latter  yielding  to  this 
force  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  made  of  materials  of 
very  high  resisting  powers,  such  as  stone  or  iix)n.  Wooden 
sleepers  are  of  course  compressed  by  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  trains,  and  one  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is — 

760.  (e)  To  whcct  extent  are  sleepers  of  various  fonns  aiid 
materials  compressed  by  the  loads  acting  on  th^  raUs  ? 

2.  There  is  a  horizontal  pressui*e  res  jilting,  in  the  case  of 
curN'ep,  partly  from  (centrifugal  force  and  partly  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  rolling  stock,  and,  in  the  case  of  straight  lines, 
fi-om  the  (>8cillatic>n  of  the  vehicles.  This  horizontal  pres- 
sure— wliicli  may,  however,  change  into  a  piessure  acting  at 
a  more  or  less  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  sleepei-s— 
tends  to  alter  the  position  of  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  in  two 
ways,  namely :  first,  by  shifting  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  with- 
out altering  the  inclination  or  the  former;  and,  second,  by 
canting  the  rail  and  causing  it  to  turn  on  a  point  situated 
more  or  less  near  to  its  outer  edge,  according  to  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleeper.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of 
displacement  is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the 
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BpikeB  or  other  fastenings,  bj  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail,  and  by  the  friction  between  the  base  of  Uie  rail 
and  the  sleeper,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  kind  of  displacement,  therefore, 

18 — 

701.  {f)  What  power  is  required  to  di^lace  a  fastened 
and  loaded  rail  horizontaUy  on  its  sleepers  f 

The  second  kind  of  displacement  just  mentioned,  or  cant- 
ing  of  die  rails  outwards,  is  resisted  by  the  direct  holding 
power  of  the  fastenings  connecting  the  rail  to  the  sleeper, 
and  by  the  friction  between  the  wneel  and  rail.  The  que»> 
tions  to  be  answered  by  the  investigations  relating  to  this 
matter,  therefore,  are — 

{g)  What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  of  the 
sleepers  f  and 

(h)  What  foroe  is  required  to  overcome  the  combined  re- 
sistance due  to  the  holing  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleep- 
ers^  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels? 

The  following  sets  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  Weber,  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  above 
questions : — 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  sleepers  under  tne  influence  of  the  traffic  at  the  p(>ints 
where  the  rails  rest  upon  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  flr  sleepers  the  average  compressions  under 
th^  load,  at  the  unused  and  old  bearing  surfaces  i^spectively, 
were  5.3  and  9.7  mils. ;  while  the  average  permanent  corn- 
pi*essions  were  1.1  and  2.6  mils.,  the  latter  i-esults  being 
about  double  the  former. 

Another  remarkable  result  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
compression,  this  amount  averaging  as  much  as  5.3  millime- 
tres (=  0.208  in.)  for  new  and  sound  fir  sleepei's,  and  9.7  mil- 
limetres (=0.382  in.)  for  fir  sleepers  averaging  five  years  old. 
Bai'on  von  Weber  considers  that  these  results  point  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  ri^id  rails,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  me  rolling  stock  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  number  of  supports,  and  that  they  also  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  sleepers  of  hard  timber. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments  ]*elating  to 
question  {e)  Baron  von  Weber  summarizes  as  follows : — 

1.  That  sound  fir  sleepers  140  millimetres  (=5.5  in.)  thick 
and  200  millimetres  (=7.87  in.)  wide  are  compi-essed,  on  an 
average,  one  millimetre  (0.039  in.)  by  a  load  of  5.6  kilogram- 
mes i)er  square  centimetre  (=79.6  lb.  per  square  incli),  it 
being  supposed  that  they  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
39 
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Biich  a  load.  At  places  where  rails  have  already  been  bear- 
ing upon  the  sleepers  for  some  time,  this  compression  is  in- 
creased to  one  inilli  metre  for  each  load  of  4  ^ilogrammeB 
per  soiiare  centimetre  (=56.88  lb.  per  square  inch). 

2.  The  action  of  the  trains  increases  considerably  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  Bleepei*8  at  the  points  where  the  rails  bear 
upon  them. 

3.  That  the  compressibility  of  wooden  sleepers — ^and  espe- 
cially of  fir  sleepers — is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  prcBsui*e  of  the  trains  upon  the  sleepers  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  employment  of  rigia  rails. 

4.  That  increasing  the  number  of  sleepers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  power  of  a  permanent  way,  is,  theore- 
tically and  economically,  a  wrong  mr>de  of  obtaining  that 
end. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  lateral  pi*es8ure  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  head  of  tho  rail,  the  resisting  power  of  fir 
sleepers  is  not  stifliciently  great  to  prevent  a  canting  of  the 
rail  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  one  side  of  die  base 
into  the  sleeper,  ilence  momentary  alterations  in  the  gange 
are  allowed,  these  alterations  disappearing,  however,  on  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  pressure,  and  leaving  no  traces  on  the 
spikes,  sleepers,  or  rails. 

6.  The  compression  of  fir  sleepci*s  under  the  bases  of  the 
rails  is  so  great  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  is 
slowly  destroyed,  and  a  cutting  or  indeiitation  of  the  sleepers 
at  the  points  of  bearing  takes  place,  this  action  being  accele- 
rated  when  the  upper  tibi'cs  or  the  wood  have  been  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  above  conclusions  are  justified  by  Baron  von  Weber^s 
further  investigations. 

Baron  von  Weber's  deductions  from  the  second  group  of 
experiments  relating  to  question  (e)  ai*e  as  follows: — 

1.  When  the  influence  of  the  rigidit)-  of  the  rail,  etc.,  upon 
the  transference  of  the  pressure  of  the  ix)lling  load  to  the 
sleeper  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
compression  of  the  sleeper  itself  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  action  of  either  a  steadily  applied  or  a  roil- 
ing load. 

2.  That  the  sinking  of  well-bedded  sleepers  into  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest  is  proportionately  insignificant  even  under 
the  action  of  considerable  ri»lling  atjock. 

3.  That  if  the  base  of  the  rail  has  a  bearing  surface  of  220 
square  centimetres  (=32^  square  inches)  upon  a  sound  fir 
sleeper  between  four  and  six  >  eai's  old,  and  140  millimeti'efl 
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(=  5.5  inches)  thick,  a  load  of  1^500  kilogrammes  applied 
through  the  rail  will  compi'eBs  the  sleeper  one  millimetre. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  load  of  about  7  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  (=  99.54  lb.  per  square  inch)  will  produce  the 
compi'ession  just  mentioned  on  thrjse  parts  of  the  sleepers 
whit^  have  already  been  frequently  exposed  to  that  dmiug  a 
considerable  time. 

Although  the  series  of  experiments  we  have  just  described 
are  not  extensive,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them :  1st.  That  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spikes  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
luils  upon  the  sleepera  is  proportionately  so  insignificant  that 
most  of  the  movements  of  the  rolling  stock  which  would  be 
capable  of  {Producing  a  displacement  of  the  rails  on  the 
sleepers  would  sufiice  to  overcome  this  resistance ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  power  of  I'esistance  of  the  spikes  to  horizontal  dis- 
placement decreases,  after  that  displacement  has  once  begun, 
in  a  moi*e  rapid  ratio  than  the  displacement  itself  increases; 
and  hence  that  the  continued  action  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
produce  generally  greater  displacements  than  a  sudden  and 
great  pressure  or  force, 

762.  Herr  Fiuik's  Experiments  on  the  Resisting  Power 
of  Railway  Spikes.  The  experiments  made  by  Herr  Funk 
on  the  holding  power  of  railway  spikes  constitute,  as  we  re- 
marked, one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  the  kind 
ever  carried  out,  the  experiments  being  directed,  not  merely  to 
\Bcertauiing  the  power  of  the  spikes  to  resist  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  straight  out  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  deter- 
mining their  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  The  effect  of 
modincatious  in  the  foims  of  the  spikes,  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  timber  into  which  they.were  driven  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  resisting  power  of  i-ailway  spikes  depends  chiefly — 

1.  Upon  the  kind  of  timl)er  of  \diich  the  sleeper  is  formed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

2.  Upon  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  spikes. 

3.  Upon  the  mode  of  driving  tliem  into  the  sleepers. 

The  following  j-esults  are  derived  fi'om  the  above  investi- 
gations, and  from  former  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  permanent  way-structures : — 

1.  Sleepers  made  of  oalc  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
fir  and  deal,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  durabiliry, 
but  als^>  on  account  of  the  greater  resisting  power  which  they 
give  to  the  spikes.  Although  experience  lias  not  yet  puf- 
ficiently  proved  the  proportionate  durability  of  prepared  oak, 
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fir,  and  pine  Bleepers,  it  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  use 
oak  sleepers,  even  in  cases  where  the  prices  for  the  oak 
are  1^  or  If  times  as  high  as  those  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood 

2.  Joint  sleepers,  where  a  great  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes  is  especially  necessary,  ought  to  be  made  of  oak,  even 
in  those  cases  where  that  timber  costs  about  2  or  2i  times  as 
much  as  fir  or  pine.  If  the  diflFerence  of  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  still  greater,  the  joint  sleepers  of  fir  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  m  order  to  enable  a  greater  resisting  power 
to  be  obtained  for  the  spikes  by  givnig  tlie  latter  aaditional 
length. 

3.  If  the  intermediate  sleepers  are  made  of  fir^  one  or  two 
of  these  sleepers — according  to  whether  15  of  21  ft.  rails 
are  used-— ought  to  liave  two  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  rail 
base,  or  small  bedplates,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes  against 
lateral  pressure,  and  especially  to  brin^  the  insiae  spike  also 
into  action.  The  number  of  these  outside  spikes  or  bedplates 
ought  to  be  inci'eased  in  curves  of  small  radii  on  the  outer 
line  of  rails,  or  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  bedplate  with 
two  l^oles. 

4.  The  impregnation  of  the  sleepers  with  chloride  of  zinc 
does  not  influence  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes,  but  tliis 
power  seems  to  be  a  little  less  for  newly  prepared  sleepers 
which  are  still  completely  saturated  with  water. 

5.  The  bellied  spikes  possess  the  smallest  resisting  power, 
this  power  being  only  0.7  or  0.9  of  that  for  prismatic  spikes 
of  the  same  weight 

6.  No  favorable  result  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  spikes  or 
by  jagging  their  edges.. 

7.  The  resisting  power  of  double  pyramidal  spikes  of  short 
length  is  for  deal  about  ^  greater  than  that  of  straight  pris- 
matic spikes  of  the  same  weight;  this  advantage  does  not 
exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  spikes  of  greater  length,  nor 
when  the  spikes  are  driven  into  oak. 

8.  The  simple  pyramidal  spikes  and  the  prismatic  spikes,  if 
l)oth  are  driven  equally  deep  into  the  wood,  offer  the  same  re- 
sisting power  against  being  drawn  out  of  the  timber,  whilst, 
if  the  same  volume  of  both  is  driven  into  the  w(K)d,  the 
holding  power  of  the  former  is  for  oak  and  for  long  spikes 
about  ^,  and  for  deal  and  for  shorter  spikes  about  ^ 
greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  prismatic  spikes.  But 
with  respect  to  the  resisting  power  against  lateral  displace- 
ments within  the  limits  important  for  permanent  way-struo- 
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turedy  the  prismatic  spikes  are  in  a  similar  proportion  stronger 
than  pyramidal  spikes. 

1).  The  pyramidal  spikes  costing  about  20  per  cent,  more 
than  prismatic  spikes  of  the  same  weight,  the  advantage  of 
tlie  smaller  volume  of  iron  driven  into  the  wood  for  the  ne- 
cessary depth  of  6  or  6  inches  (found  by  experience  to  Ikj  a 
flufficient  depth  for  the  spiking  of  rails),  is  completely  com- 
pensated ;  the  prismatic  spikes  are^  therefore,  preferable  to 
pyramidal  spikes,  as  the  former,  besides  their  greater  resisting 
power  against  lateral  pressure,  have  not  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  spikes  of  becoming,  when  once  loosened, 
soon  entirely  powerless. 

768.  Baron  von  Weber's  Expeximents  on  the  Be- 
sistfng  Power  of  Spikes.  The  experiments  above  de- 
scribed being  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind,  Baron  von  Weber's 
researches  were  conducted  so  as  to  deal  with  questionR  to 
which  Herr  Funk's  experiments  did  not  relate,  and  they 
were  especially  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  against  the 
rails  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

The  average  results  deduced  by  Baron  von  Weber,  from  the 
experiments  we  have  recorded,  are  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fir 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  1,850  lbs.,  and  in  the  case  r>f  oak 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  8,000  lbs.  was  required  for  drawing 
tlie  spikes.  As  the  latter  had  73  square  centimetres,  or  11.3 
square  inches,  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  the 
forces  required  for  drawing  the  spikes  were : 

Foonds  per  square  inch 
of  tnr&toe. 

In  fir  sleepers 163.2 

In  oak  sleepers 269.6 

These  values  for  the  holding  power  are  much  less  than  those 
found  by  von  Kaven  and  Funk,  and  there  is  also  somewlmt 
less  difference  between  the  respective  holding  powers  in  fir 
and  oak  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  or  those  experi- 
menters. Baron  von  Weber,  however,  considers — and  we  agree 
with  him — ^that  the  difference  between  von  Kaven  and  Funk's 
results  and  his  own  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  experiments  the  spikes  were  not  merely^  subjected 
to  a  pull  in  the  du-ection  of  their  axes,  but  were  exposed  also 
U)  lateral  pressure,  the  pull  beinff  exerted  on  the  undei'side  of 
tlie  nose  or  head.  Baron  von  Weber  considers  also  that,  from 
the  fibres  of  oak  having  less  flexibility  than  those  of  fir,  this 
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lateral  preesnre  would  pTxxlnce  greater  loosening  of  the  spikee 
in  tlie  rormerthan  in  the  latter  timber,  and  henoe  tliere  would 
be  lesB  differetice  in  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the 
two  kinds  of  slecpei^s,  than  was  shown  bj  the  researches  of 
former  experimentei's,  wIk)  applied  a  direct  pull  to  the  spikes. 
This  fact  shows,  as  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber,  that 
resnlts  of  direct  pi-actical  value  can  only  be  obtained  by  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  he  considers,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
values  for  the  holding  power  of  spikes  deduced  from  his  re- 
searches are  more  reliable  for  practical  use  than  those  ob- 
tained from  previous  experiments. 

764.  Experiments  on  the  eflbota  of  Bedplates.  After 
the  preceding  experiments  had  been  can*icd  out,  it  became  de- 
sirable, in  oinier  to  complete  tlie  inquiries  relating  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  means  usually  adopted  for  effecting  tlie  con- 
nection between  the  rails  and  sleepers,  that  some  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  interposing  rolled 
iron  bedplates  between  the  sleepers  and  rails.  Such  bed- 
plates are  generallv  supposed  to  serve  three  purposes.  Thus, 
first,  they  render  the  spikes  driven  into  the  sleepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  rail  dependent  on  each  other,  it  being  impossible 
for  one  to  be  displaced  without  the  other  being  displaced 
also ;  and  thus  it  might  be  expected  d  priori  tliat  the  inst- 
ance of  the  spikes  to  lateral  displacement  would  be  doubled. 
Second,  the  plates  prevent  the  impression  of  tlie  edge  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper,  an  action  which  is  often  the  re^ason  for 
the  rail  canting;  and,  third,  they  practically  increase  tlie 
bearing  sui-face  of  the  base  of  the  ran  upon  tlie  sleeper. 

In  this  series  of  trials,  two  pieces  of  rails  wei*e  fastened,  at 

the  usual  gauge  apart,  upon  three  fir  sleepers,  and  between 

the  rails  and  uie  central  sleepers  wei-e  placed  bedplates  of  the 

pi«.  884.      F'g.  286.    shapc  sliown  in  Figs.  234  and  235.     The 

spikes  fitted  the  holes  in  the  plate  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  firmly  against 
the  bases  of  the  rails.  The  plates  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  of 
one  hole  was  placed  towards  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  and  the  press  acted  against  the 
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*'%2tS^"     bS^SU^'  heads    of    the  rails  directly    above  the 

plates. 

The  effect  of  the  plates  in  the  above  experiment  was  very 

clear,  and  they  evidently  increased  the  resistance  of  the  spikes 

to  lateral  displacement  until  the  latter  has  been  drawn  out  of 

tl]  •  timber.    In  fact,  the  pressure  required  to  loosen  the 
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stnictnre  was  more  than  double  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  structure  without  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  rails  were  fixed  upon  two  sleepers,  bed- 
plates being  interposed  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  the  press  being  placed  so  as  to  act  u]K>n  the  heads  oi  the 
mils  midway  between  the  two  sleepers. 

The  prevention  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rails  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  plates,  was  in  the  above  instance  tlu^ 
cause  of  a  greater  stability  of  the  heads  of  the  rails,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  moi-e  rigid  struc- 
ture to  become  loosened  with  a  less  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  a  less  pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  more  elastic 
structure  without  plates.  But  the  deferred  loosening  of  the 
structure  without  plates  was  practically  of  no  value,  for  be- 
fore the  loosening  took  place  the  gauge  had  been  widened  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  line  would  Iiave  been  unfit  for  use. 

In  these  trials  the  rails  were  fastened  upon  four  sleepers  with 
bedplates,  and  the  press  acted  against  the  heads  of  the  raile 
in  the  middle  between  the  central  sleepers. 

The  loosening  of  the  structure  with  plates  took  place  at 
a  smaller  widening  of  the  gauge,  but  at  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  structure  without  plates;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  stractnre  was  in  fact  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
bedplates  more  than  60  per  cent. 

In  this  series  the  rails  were  fastened  down  to  five  sleepers, 
bedplates  being  interposed,  but  two  arrangements  of  the 
plates  were  tested.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  bedplates  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiments, 
that  is,  with  the  side  traversed  by  one  spike  placed  inside ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  the  plates  on  the  tnree  central  sleepei-s 
were  turned  so  that  the  side  having  two  spikes  was  next  the 
centre  of  j;he  line.  Thus  six  extra  spikes  were  made  to  act 
against  the  canting  of  the  rails,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
spikes  securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepere  remained  the  same. 
The  second  arrangement  was  tested  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  method  of  placing  tlie  i)lates 
to  secure  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  above  experiments  showed  that  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  the  same  for  both  positions  of  the  plates, 
up  to  a  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.).  The  spikes 
in  the  normal  arrangements  then  became  loose,  while  tlie  other 
arrangement  with  two  spikes  inside  the  rails  on  each  of  the 
three  central  sleepers  allowed  a  farther  widening  of  t  e 
gauge  up  to  38  millimetres  (=1.496  in.)  before  the  resisting 
power  or  the  fastening  ceased.     The  second  arrangement  oi 
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the  plates  tiiue  offered  a  greater  resistance  to  the  deetmctiot:  of 
the  structure  than  that  in  which  single  spikes  were  placed  in- 
side the  rails. 

785.  The  general  dednctions  drawn  by  Bai'on  von  Weber 
from  all  the  experiments  relating  to  question  {g\  namely, 
What  force  is  required  to  cbraw  the  ypikes  out  of  the  %leepeT%  f 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  force,  in  pounds,  required  to  draw  out  of  tim- 
ber rail-spikes  of  the  usual  form — that  is  to  say,  square  pris- 
matic spikes  with  chisel  points — is  to  be  found,  if  the  strain 
acts  directly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spike,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  spike  in  contact  witfi 
the  titnber  by  the  following  numbers : — 


For  fir,    800  lbs.  )   ( per  sqnaze  inoh  of  lazfaoe  of  the  driren  portioii  of 
''  oak,600  ''    n     the  spike. 

*'  fir,      47   '*   /   (  per  square  oentlmetre  of  Burfaoe  of  thedriTen  portion 
«'  oak,   94    ''  )    (     of  the  spike. 

If,  however,  the  force  acts  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice,  the  mul- 
tipliers become  as  follows : — 

For  fir«    160  lbs.  )   ( per  square  inoh  of  sarfaoe  of  the  driiren  portion  of  the 
**  oak,  270    "    )  ]     spike. 

^^  fir,       25    ^*    M  per  square  oentimetre  of  suzfaoeof  the  driTen  por- 
''  oak,    42    ''    )    (      tion  of  the  spike. 

2.  That  spikes  driven  into  a  sleeper  for  the  second  time 
after  the  holes  in  the  timber  have  been  filled  up,  offer  at 
first  greater  resistance  than  spikes  driven  into  new  sleepers. 

8.  That  l)ut  very  small  forces  are  required  to  produce  a 
widening  of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  6  or  10  millimetres 
(0.236  in.  or  0.394  in.)  as  such  amounts  of  widening  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  structure,  and  I'equire  no 
loosenings  of  the  fastenings. 

4.  That  a  lateral  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.)  at 
the  most,  acting  against  one  point  of  the  head  of  the  rails,  is 
sufticient  to  produce  either  a  canting  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  structure  at  this  point 
is  completelv  and  permanently  loosened. 

5.  That  tlie  force  required  for  the  further  spreading  and 
final  destruction  of  the  structure  is  much  less  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  first  loosening,  the  foi'mer  being  seldom  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  a  pressure  acting 
against  one  point  of  the  head  of  a  rail  does  not  increase  in 
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direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  sleepers  to  which  the  rail 
18  fastenea,  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Tail  and  consequent 
torsion  permits  the  fastenings  upon  the  several  sleepers  to  be 
loosenea  successively.  The  resistance  of  the  rails  to  torsional 
strains  may,  however,  enable  the  fastenings  at  any  one  point 
to  receive  such  support  from  the  adjoining  fastenings  that  the 
resistance  to  canting  at  that  point  mar  be  doubled. 

7.  That  if  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  is  very  great,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  25  millimetres  (=0.984  in.) 
may  be  produced  without  remaining  permanent  or  without 
showing  signs  of  having  occurred  after  the  pressure  has  been 
remov^.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  widening  of 
the  gauge  is  produced  by  the  canting  of  the  rails  than  if  it  is 
due  to  their  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  displacement  of  the  fastenings  would  be  visible, 
whilst  in  the  former  a  slight  raising  of  the  spikes  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  axis  would  only  be  observed  under  veiy 
favorable  circumstances. 

8.  That  in  the  case  of  structures  having  the  joints  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  the  same 
sleeper,  the  points  on  which  the  joints  occur  offer  considera- 
bly less  resistance  to  a  widening  of  the  gauge  than  is  the  case 
when  the  rails  are  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint,  the  propor- 
tionate resisting  powers  in  the  two  cases  being  -about  as  7 
to  10.  Thus  a  permanent  way,  having  the  joints  of  the  two 
lines  of  rails  opposite  each  other,  has  as  many  points  as  there 
are  joints,  at  which  the  lateral  stability  or  power  to  resist 
widening  of  the  gauge,  is  but  -^  oi  that  at  the  joints 
of  the  structure,  having  the  rails  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint. 
This  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  accidents  originating 
from  the  widening  of  the  gauge. 

9.  That  the  application  of  bedplates  between  the  rails  and 
sleepers  increases — under  otherwise  equal  circumstances—the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  stmcture  to  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails ;  but  that  the  loosening  of  the  fastenings  takes 
place  with  a  smaller  displacing  movement. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (A), 
namely :  "  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  total  re- 
sistance dne  to  the  combination  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and 
wheels  ? 

The  trials  just  recorded  are,  as  Baron  von  Weber  justly 
observes,  very  instructive,  for  they  prove  that  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  the  sleepers,  jp^«  the  resistance  of  the 
outside  spikes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  places,  even 
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when  the  pressure  against  the  heads  is  such  as  to  canse  the 
canting  of  the  rails- to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  line 
until  for  traflic.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  inside 
K{)[kes  afford  proportionately  little  resistance,  and  that  they 
represent  the  weakest  points  of  the  structure.  In  fact,  the 
fas:enod  and  loaded  rails  showed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  displacing  power,  displacements  which  were  certainly 
not  less  than  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  inside  spikes  had  been  loosened. 

Nothing  now  remained  connected  with  this  part  of  Baron 
von  Weber's  investigations  but  to  collect  facts  snowing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  tlie  rails  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  structure. 

766.  The  deductions  made  by  him  from  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  question  {A),  "  What  force  is  r^uired  to 
overcome  the  total  reststanoe  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  fiction 
between  the  rails  and  wheels t^  are  as  follows: — 

1.  That  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to  lateral  forces  is 
considerably  increased  through  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  this  friction  causing  the  axle  to  form  a  kind 
of  tic  between  the  two  rails. 

2.  That  if  tlxe  load  upon  the  rail  is  more  than  9,075  lbs. 
per  wheel  or  vehicle,  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to 
canting  due  to  the  friction  just  mentioned  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  spiking  of  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  way  to  fir 
sleepers. 

3.  That  the  resistance  of  the  rails  to  lateral  displacement 
on  the  sleepers  is  increased  by  the  load  on  the  rails  in  the 
proportion  of  0.33  of  that  load ;  whence,  in  the  case  of  rails 
carrying  the  load  of  6,806  lbs.  per  wheel,  the  resistance  of  the 
rails  to  lateral  displaoemen^t  on  ths  sleepers  due  to  the  load, 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

4.  That  if  the  load  be  more  than  9,075  lbs.  per  wheel,  the 
frictional  resistances  cause  tlie  rails  to  be  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  against  both  canting  and  lateral  displacement, 
and  the  support  tlius  afforded  is  more  effective  than  that  due 
to  the  ordinary  spiking. 

5.  That  the  forces  tending  to  produce  canting  and  lateral 
displacement  due  to  the  horizontal  oscillations  or  the  rolling 
stock,  can  only  be  resisted  (at  least  in  most  cases)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  spikes,  the  friction  between  the  wheels 
and  rails,  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  sleepera. 

6.  That  if,  therefore,  the  load  upon  one  point  of  tne  stnic- 
ture  be  partially  or  entirely  removed  by  tne  undue  vertical 
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oscillation  of  a  vehicle,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral 
oscillation  of  the  vehicle  takes  place,  the  stability  of  the 
structure  a^^ainst  the  pressure  dne  to  this  lateral  oscillation 
dej)end8  solely  upon  tne  insufficient  i^osisting  power  of  the 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  distortion  and  displacement  are  the  mi- 
avoidable  consequences.  This  last  deduction  is,  as  Bamn 
von  Weber  justly  considers,  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  experiniental  researches  upon  which  it  is 
founded  may  be  said  to  prove  the  cause  which  leads  to  the 
serpentine  displacements  of  the  ]*ails  but  too  frequently  met 
witn  on  straight  portions  of  a  line  of  railway,  particularly  if 
tlie  line  is  one  ot  light  construction,  or  is  traversed  by  loco- 
motives having  considerable  overhang  at  the  leadingr  and 
trailing  ends.  If  such  a  portion  of  a  Tine  contains  a  sleeper 
badly  bedded,  which  sinks  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
lengtli  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  load,  the  vehicle  pass- 
ing" over  it  will  make  but  a  heavy  vertical  oscillation,  having 
no  influence  upon  the  lateral  resisting  power  of  the  structure. 
But  if  tlie  sleeper  sinks  under  one  rail  more  deeply  than  un- 
der the  otlier,  tlie  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  will  be  at  once 
horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  load  will  be  removed  more  or 
less,  first  from  the  trailing  and  then  from  the  leading  axle, 
thus  causing  the  lateral  pressure  due  to  the  horizontal  oscilla- 
tions to  be  exerted  through  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  full 
power  against  the  i*ails. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  point  of 
the  unloaded,  or  pailially  unloaded,  structure  should  be  dis- 
placed laterally ;  but  this  displacement  having  once  occurred, 
tlie  oscillations  of  the  passing  vehicles  become  so  consider- 
able, both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  rail  is  soon  repeated,  and  6nly  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  coincidence  of  the  oscillations,  can 
then  produce  a  uniform  motion  of  the  vehicles.  The  dis- 
placements just  referred  to  are  considered  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  be  most  dangerous,  both  for  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  and  the  passage  of  the  trains,  because  their  original 
causes  can  only  be  discovered  with  great  difficulty,  even 
when  the  pennancnt  way  is  most  carefully  maintained. 

767.  Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  experiments  we  have  already  described,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  sta- 
bility of  permanent  way-structures  can  only  be  finally  an- 
swered by  ascertaining  tlie  amount  of  the  momentar}'  deflec- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  rails  which  actually  occur  when 
a  line  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  passing  tmns,  \  ut  which 
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<1i8appear  cither  entirely,  or  almoBt  entirely,  after  the  action 
which  causes  them  ceases,  and  which  are  thns,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  likely  to  escape  observation. 

The  momentary  aeflections  and  displacements  just  referred 
t »  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  ap- 
}»arently  disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  and  those 
which  disappear  absolutely.  To  the  first  class  belong  those 
deflections   and   displacements   which,  although  causing  a 

f;i*eater  or  less  loosening  of  the  structure,  are  yet  within  the 
imits  of  elasticity  of  the  rails,  so  that  the  latter,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  i*etum  to  their  normal  positions,  and  there 
are  only  left  to  make  the  movements  which  have  taken  place, 
the  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  spikes,  or  small  impres- 
sions of  the  sleepers  by  the  bases  of  the  rails.  Such  marks  of 
displacements  ai'e  likely  to  escape  any  but  very  careful  in- 
spection ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  may  allow  to  the  rails 
an  amount  of  play  or  liberty  to  cant  which  may  produce 
dangerous  results.  The  second  class  of  momentary  displace- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  which  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  permanent  way-structure 
as  a  whole,  all  the  parte  retaining  to  their  normal  pooidonB  on 
the  removal  of  tlie  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Such  niomeH- 
tary  altei^ations  as  these  in  the  positions  of  the  rails  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  of  the  former  class,  but  they  may  never- 
theless become  dangerous  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber, 
from  the  results  of  the  various  series  of  experiments  recorded 
by  us  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present  series.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Baron  that  the  tendency  of  advanced  rail- 
way practice  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  system  of  iron  cm* 
steel  rails  fixed  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  permanent 
way-structures  formed  of  iron  alone,  and  he  considers  that 
ultimately  lines  of  rails  will  be  constructed  as  continnotis  Or- 
ders, 6tix>ng  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  resisting  directly  upon  properly  prepared  groun(^ 
without  the  inter\'«ntion  of  intermediate  members  or  perish- 
able materials.  "  Looking  back,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  experi- 
mental I'esearches,  we  are  struck  by  an  extra(H*dinary  fact,  the 
remarkable  character  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  iias  been  little  known  and  still  less  taken  into 
consideratioiu  This  fact  is  that  heavy  trains  and  powerful 
engines  have  already  ran  longer  than  the  a^  of  the  present 
generation  upon  lines  or  structures,  the  flexibility  of  whicli  is 
BO  great  that  every  wheel  leaves  its  impression,  and  every  os- 
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cillatioQ  produceB  a  dieplaceraent ;  and  of  which  the  stahility 
— aB  far  as  it  depemds  upon  the  resisting  power  of  its  mechan- 
ical parts — is  so  small  m  .proportion,  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost  any  one  of  these 
iniineuces  would  destroy  the  structure  if  it  were  not  that  tlie 
very  load  itself  increased  the  stability  through  the  agency  of 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails.  It  would  be 
quite  unworthy  of  engineers  and  engineering  science  to  reply 
that  as  the  traffic  has  for  a  long  period  been  satisfactorily  car- 
ried on  lines  possessing  such  flexibility,  that,  therefore,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whence  the  stability  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  there 
when  required.  We  might  as  well  state  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  certain  powder-mill  is  free  from  danger,  because  explo- 
sions have  occurred  but  rarely  during  tlielast  five-and-thirty 
years." 

763.  Deduotlons  of  Baran  vou  Weber  from  tabulated 
remiltB.  Baron  von  Weber  makes  a  series  of  deductions  which 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  both  locomotive  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  in  charge  of  permanent  way.  These 
deductions  are  in  substance  as  k>1Iows  : — 

1.  That,  as  is  well  known,  six-wheeled  locomotives,  when 
running,  oscillate  round  their  central  axle,  a  dipping  or 
plunging  motion  taking  place  towards  the  leading  and  trail- 
ing end  alternately.  Thus  the  loads  upon  the  leading  and 
trailing  springs  vary  according  to  the  oscillations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressures  exerted  by  the  leading  and  trailing 
wheels  upon  the  rails  vary  also. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  engines  on  which  the  experiments 
wei*e  made  the  greatest  load  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  the 
springs  exceeded  the  normal  load  by  103  per  'cent,  (the  in- 
crease of  load  being  from  70  to  160  centners  per  wheel)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  by  74  per  cent  (the  in- 
crease being  from  115  to  200  centners  per  wheel)  in  tlie  case 
of  the  trailing  springs. 

3.  That  the  maximum  loads  just  mentioned  are  much 

S*eater  than  that  laid  down  by  the  rules  acknowledged  by 
erman  railways,  namely,  a  maximum  of  130  centners  per 
wheel.  Thus  in  determining  the  strength  of  permanent  way- 
structures  this  great  increase  of  the  pressure  sometimes  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  That  the  load  upon  the  springs  is  sometimes  reduced 
during  the  running  ox  the  engine  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
nomial  load  (the  reduction  being  from  73  to  5  centners)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  to  26  per  cent,  of  the 
uonnal  load  (from  114  to  30  centners)  in  the  case  of  the 
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trailing  spring.  The  decrease,  or  even  sometimes  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  load  from  the  leadiug  springs  is  sur- 
prising. The  experiments,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  prove  that  the  permanent  way  is  momentarily  sub- 
jected to  far  greater  loads  than  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
carry,  and  further  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  relieved 
of  its  load  as  above  stated.  It  appears  also  certain  that  there 
exist  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  vehicles  produced  at  first 
by  partially  vertical  oscillations,  and  thei-e  thus  exists  tlie 

{greatest  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  such  a  relief  fi'om 
oad  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  a  horizontal  oscillation 
towai'ds  the  rail  from  which  the  load  has  just  been  removed, 
the  result  being  a  displacement  of  the  {)ermanent  way,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  8upp<jsed,  tlie  opposition  offered  by 
the  latter  is  but  that  due  to  its  mechanical  structure.  The 
experiments  on  the  stability  of  permanent  way  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  investigations  of  the  variations  of 
load  on  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  displacement  of  the  structure  previously  considered 
inexplicable. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
loads  resting  at  different  times  on  the  same  spring  varies  by 
more  than  double  the  normal  load  in  the  case  of  the  leading 
wheels ;  but  seldom  by  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  tliat  load 
in  the  case  of  the  trailing  wheels,  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates that  the  real  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  masses  forming 
the  engine  is  situated  between  the  driving  and  trailing  axle, 
and  not  over  the  former. 

6.  That  the  extreme  amounts  of  variation  in  the  loads  on 
the  leading' and  trailing  springs  were  found  to  occur  in  an 
engine  the  construction  or  which  would  have  least  justified 
the  expectation  of  their  takhig  place.  This  engine  was  the 
"  Prometheus,"  in  which  the  wheel  base  differed  very  little 
from  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  whicii  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  load  was  removed  from  the  leading  wheel,  while 
that  on  the  trailing  wheels  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load.  This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  danger  often 
attendant  upon  placing  a  great  load  upon  the  driving  axle, 
if  the  latter  is  situated  unaer  the  centre  of  tlie  engine. 

769.  Sleepers.  The  preservation  of  sleepers  by  chemical 
processes  is  always  the  subject  of  experiment  on  one  or  another 
of  our  railways.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general  in 
this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the  rail  into  the  sleeper 
usually  destroys  it  in  advance  of  decay.     In  England,  the 
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beariDgs  of  the  chains  used  with  the  double-headed  rail  on 
cverj  sleeper  are  so  extended,  thfit  the  mechanical  injury  of 
the  wood  18  quite  small.  Prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal-tar — is  therefore  generally  practised.  The 
insufficient  bearing  offered  by  sleepers  to  the  rails  is  thus, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction. 
It  is  stated  that  placing  the  sleepers  closer  than,  say  two  feet 
apart  between  centres,  would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping 
or  the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  that  the 
rail  lying  parallel  with  the  fibre  of  tlie  wood,  mashes  into  it 
more  easily  than  into  the  cross-sleeper.  These  objections  to 
irsnffcient  bearing  are  not  inherent  in  either  system,  but  arise 
from  improper  construction.  Thoroughly  good  ballast  would 
not  require  continual  tamping.  It  is  even  proposed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  engineei-s  to  cover  the  ballast  witli 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely  exclude  water, 
and  thus  prevent  not  only  decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heav- 
ing, settling — all  desti-oymg  elements  but  vibration  and  wear. 
In  this  case  the  timber  bearings  under  the  rails  should  be 
almost  continuous,  to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and 
on  the  rail.  The  masning  of  rails  into  timbeis,  either  longi- 
tudinals or  cross-sleepers,  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  rails  themselves.  Ihe  low  f\  rails  on  the  Great 
Western  of  England  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  failure.  If  the  iron  Masted  in  the  thick  stem  and 
pear-head  of  our  worst  shaped  rails  were  put  into  the  height 
of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deilection  would  be  doubled,  mis 
resistance  being  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  engineers,  that  the 
longitudinal  system  will  become  standaid.  It  otfei-s  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the  crc>8s-6leeper 
system.  The  whole  sti-ength  of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  rail,  considered  as  a  l>eam  to  carry  the  hjad. 
The  strength  of  the  cross-sleeper  i!i  this  direction  is  wholly 
wasted.  The  longitudinal  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  a  bi^oken  rail.  This  system  has  never  beea 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  high,  stiff  rail.  It  requires  bet- 
ter ballast,  and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like  the  isolated 
ends  of  cross-sleepers,  that  can  be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at 
l)leasure,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstructure, 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  bad  ballasting  and 
imperfect  drainage.  But  tliey  are  unsuited  to  any  system  of 
homogeneous,  continuouR,  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  countries  where  tim- 
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ber  18  very  costly  and  nnsiiitable,  and  are  the  subjects  ol 
various  experiments  in  England, 

The  p;)*eat  defect  of  all  imperishable  sleepers,  whether  stone 
or  iix>n,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An  anvil  under  a  rail, 
and  especially  under  a  joint,,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  au 
insufficient  support. 

770.  Rail-Joints.  The  selection  of  joint  fastenings  for 
the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
rail  required,  and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  tw.enty  years 
of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety  of  fastening,  the  sim- 
ple '^  fish -joint" — an  iron  splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — ^has 
become  standard  in  Europe,  and  is  ^ning  ground  here.  It 
is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fastening  that  can  be  applied, 
when  rails  are  high,  and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it.  The 
old  difficulty  of  nuts  jarring  loose  has  been  overcome  by  tlie 
use  of  elastic  washers.  Fisliing  a  pear-headed  rail,  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless.  For 
light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save  weakening  them  by 
punching),  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new 
Beeves'  fastening — a  light  clamp  upon  the  ctmtiguous  fianges 
of  two  rails — is  coming  largely  into  use.  The  mei-e  chair  or 
seating  for  the  ends  of  luils  is  no  longer  considered  safe  nor 
economical  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic.  Although  tliere  is 
room  for  farther  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met. 

77L  Steel  Rails — ^The  Results.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
have  been  in  regular  and  extensive  use  abroad  over  ten  years. 
For  several  years  large  trial-lots  have  been  laid  on  various 
American  roads  having  heavy  traffic. 

772.  The  Wear  of  Steel  Rails.    As  no  steel  rails  are  re- 

Eoi-ted  to  have  worn  out  on  our  roads,  the  comparative  dura- 
ility  of  steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 
A  great  number  of  instances  of  the  comparative  wear  of 
steel  were  cited.  In  one  case  twenty-three  iron  rails  had  been 
worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail,  laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron, 
was  not  yet  worn  down.  In  other  cases  the  wear  was  seven- 
teen to  one.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will  outlast 
six  iron  rails.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
steel  i-ails  have  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

773.  Breakage  of  Steel  Rails.  Some  steel  rails  of  En^ 
lish,  French,  and  American  manufacture  have  broken  in 
service.  In  several  cases  the  cause  has  l)een  asceitained  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail.  The  cause  was  phos- 
phorus. In  some  other  cases,  wliere  analyses  were  not  made, 
the   general  character  of  the  iron  used  has   been   ascer- 
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tained,  and  the  trouble  has  been  mferred  to  be  phosphoms, 
or,  in  some  cases,  an  excess  of  silicon.  It  is  well  known  to 
steel  makers  that  a  very  minnte  proportion  of  phosphorus 
(above  0.2  per  cent.)  w\\\  make  Bessemer  steel  brittle.  In 
other  eases  rails  have  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  ''  g^^  or 
instrument  for  straightening  the  rail  cold.  The  rails  had  not 
l)een  properly  hot-straightehed,  or  were  finished  at  too  low 
a  heat  More  rails  have  broken  through  punched  fish-bolt 
holes,  and  at  punched  nicks  in  the  flange,  than  at  any  other 
places.  Experiments  prove  that  punching  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens  it. 

In  the  absence  of  further  ofllcial  information,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  breakage  of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  per 
dentage  of  the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  considered  by  the  public, 
except  when  \\ye&  are  lost,  and  not  always  by  railway  man- 
agers when  they  make  contracts. 

774.  Teste  and  Improvements.  The  punching  of  steel 
rails  has  been  abandoned.  Several  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  have  been  introduced,  that  do  the  work 
rapidly  and  well.  The  loss  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail, 
of  the  little  material  necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sensibly  weaken  it.  To  prevent  the  rails  from  creeping,  the 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  pins  them  to  several 
sleepers  by  means  of  i  inch  holes  drilled  in  the  flange. 
There  are  also  other  and  better  devices  for  preventing  end 
movement,  which  do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all.  The  grand 
advantage  of  steel,  for  service  under  concussion  and  wear,  is 
its  homogeneity.  Having  been  cast  fix)m  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
sound  and  uniform,  and  free  from  the  laminations  and  layers 
of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which  characterize  wrought 
iron,  especially  the  low  gmdes  of  wrought  iron  usually  put 
into  rails.  • 

775.  Improved  Traotion  upon  Steel  Rails.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  railway  managers  to  consider  only 
the  increased  aurability  of  steel.  A  less  striking,  but  per- 
haps equally  important  advantage  is,  that  it  has  double  the 
strength  and  more  than  double  the  stiffnesis  of  iron. 

The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  traction,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  track,  wheels,  and  runninsr  gear,  due  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  rails  between  the  sleepers  ana  the  perpetual  series  of 
resulting  concnssions,  may  be  much  reduced,  or  practically 
avoided,  by  the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiffness ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably  good  ballasting  and 
sleepers  would  be  essential.  When  a  whole  series  of  sleep- 
80 
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era  sinks  bodily  into  the  mud,  the  consideration  of  deflectiim 
between  the  sleepers  is  a  premature  refinement.  If  the 
weight  of  steel  rails  is  decreajsed  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  these  advantages  of  cheaper  traction  and  mainte- 
nance will  not,  of  course,  be  realizea.  The  best  practice,  here 
and  abroad,  is  to  use  the  same  weight  for  steel  as  had  been 
formerly  employed  for  iron. 

T76.  Steel-headed  Rails.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  to  produce 
a  good  steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success.  Puddled 
steel  heads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of  wrought  iron, 
as  they  are  not  fonned  fi*om  a  cast,  and  hence  homogeneous 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrought-iron  process,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  "  high"  steely  wi-ought  iron.     They  are,  however,  a 

fjreat  improvement  upon  ordinary  iron,  although  probably 
ittle  cheaper  than  cast-steel  heads.  Eolling  a  plain  cast-steel 
slab  upon  an  iron  pile  has  not  proved  successful.  •  The  weld 
cannot  be  perfected  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peels 
off  under  the  action  of  car  wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab 
with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  the 
pile  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been  quite  Buccessful. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


TT7.  Canals  are  artificial  chaTinels  for  water,  applied  to 
purpose  of  inland  navigation  ;  for  the  supply  of  cities  v 
water;  for  draining;  for  irrigation,  &c.,  Ac, 

T78.  Xt'fp'igahle  canals  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
CanalB  which  are  on  the  same  level  throughout  their  en 
Ieng:th,  as  those  which  are  found  in  low  level  connti 
2d.  Canals  which  connect  two  points  of  different  levels,  wl 
lie  either  in  the  same  valley,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  a  divid 
ridge.  Tliis  class  is  found  in  broken  countries,  in  which  : 
necessary  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  into  sevi 
level  portions,  the  communication  between  which  is  effet 
by  BOtne  artificial  means.  ^V^len  the  points  to  Ik;  comie< 
lie  on  oppiaite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge,  the  highest  I'ei 
which  ci-osses  the  ridge,  is  termed  the  summit  lecd. 

Ttd.  let  Class.  The  surveying  and  laying  out  a  canal 
level  country,  are  operations  of  such  extreme  simplicity  a 
require  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  eroas  section  of  this  class  (Fig.  236)  presents  usual' 


watir-nnay,  or  channel  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  with  an  eoibs 
ment  on  each  side,  raised  above  the  general  level  of 
country,  and  formed  of  the  excavation  for  the  water-^ 
The  level,  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  usually  above  the  nati 
snrface,  snflicient  thickness  being  given  to  the  embankmi 
to  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  water  throngh  them,  and  tc 
sist  its  presBui-e.  This  arrangement  has  in  its  favor  the  adi 
tage  of  economy  in  the  labor  of  excavating  and  embank: 
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since  the  cross  section  of  the  cutting  may  be  so  calculated  as 
to  furnish  the  necessary  earth  for  the  embankment ;  but  it 
exposes  the  surrounding  country  to  injury,  from  accidente 
hapjieninir  to  the  embankments. 

Tlie  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  cross  section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows ;  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal;  so 
that  two  boats,  in  passing  each  other,  may,  by  sheering  to 
wards  the  sides,  avoid  being  brought  into  contact 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  boat,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  particularly  if  there  are  water-plants 
growing  on  the  bottom. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  water-way,  in  compact  soils,  should 
receive  a  base  at  least  once-and-a-half  the  altitude,  and  pro- 
portionally more  as  the  soil  is  less  compact. 

The  thickness  of  the  embankments,  at  top,  is  seldom  regu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them,  as  this,  in 
most  cases,  is  mconsiderable,  but  to  prevent  filtration,  which, 
were  it  to  take  place,  would  soon  cause  their  destruction.  A 
thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  at  top,  with  the  additional 
thickness  given  by  the  side  slopes  at  the  water  surface,  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  filtrations.  A 
pathway  for  the  horses  attached  to  the  boats,  termed  a  tow- 
path^  which  is  made  on  one  of  the  embankments,  and  a  foot- 
path on  the  other,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  tow-path,  give  a  superabundance  of  sti-ength  to 
the  embankments. 

The  tow-path  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease  ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  should  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple  ;  nor  gi'eater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the  hors^ 
in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  tow-path  should  incline  slightly 
outward,  both  to  convey  off  the  surface  water  in  wet  weather, 
and  to  give  a  firmer  tooting  to  the  horses,  which  naturally 
draw  from  the  canal. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil :  towai-ds  the  water-way  they  should  seldom  be  less 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  f  ix)m  it,  they  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  be  less.  The  interior  slope  is  usually  not 
'carried  up  unbroken  irom  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  hori- 


Z0Dt»1  Bpace,  termed  k  bench,  or  herm.,  about  one  or  two 
wide,  is  left,  about  one  foot  al)ove  the  watei-  surface,  betv 
the  side  elope  of  the  water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  enih; 
ment  above  the  tienn.  This  ppace  serves  to  protect  the  ii 
part  of  the  interior  side  Blo])e,  and  is,  in  eoine  cases,  pla: 
with  such  shrubbery  as  grows  moat  luxuriantly  in  aqi 
localities,  to  protect  more  eflicaciouelv  the  banks  by  the 
port  which  its  roots  give  to  the  soil.  The  side  Blopes 
better  protected  by  a  revStement  of  dr^-  stone.  Aquatic  pi 
of  the  bulrush' kind  have  been  used,  with  encceas,  for 
eame  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bott^un,  at  the  foo 
the  side  slope,  they  Ber\e  to  bi-eak  the  ripple,  and  pree 
the  slopes  from  ite  effects. 

The  earth  of  which  the  embankmentB  are  formed  ehonl 
of  a  good  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free  from  veget 
mould,  and  all  vegetable  matter,  aa  the  roots  of  plants, 
In  forming  the  enibankmente,  the  vegetable  mould  shoul 
carefidly  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  i 
and  they  should  be  carried  up  in  uniform  layers,  from 
to  twehe  inches  thick,  and  be  well  rammed.  If  the  cht 
ter  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  forme 
sncli  as  not  to  pi-eseftt  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  ; 
dling  of  clay,  or  fine  sand,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  ma 
laid  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  penetrating  a  foot  below 
natural  surface.  Sand  is  useful  in  preventing  tiltration  ca 
by  the  holes  made  in  the  embanKiuents  near  the  water 
face  by  insects,  moles,  rats,  t&c. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  i 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  tlie  surface  water  of  the  nat 
surface  from  injuriiig  the  embankments. 

780.  2d  Class.  This  class  will  admit  of  two  subdivisi 
1st.  Canals  which  lie  throughout  in  tlie  same  valley ; 
Canals  with  a  summit  le^el. 

Location.  In  laying  out  canals,  belonging  to  the  first 
division,  the  engineer  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by 
relative  expense  nf  construction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  val 
which  will  depend  on  tiie  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling, 
masonrv  for  the  culverts,  tsc,  aiitl  the  nature  of  the  so 
adapted  to  holding  water.  All  other  things  being  equal, 
side  on  which  the  fewest  secondary  water-coui-ses  are  fc 
will,  generally  s{>eaking,  offer  the  greatest  advantage  a 
expense,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  secondary  water-coii 
will  be  required  to  feed  the  canal  with  water,  in  which 
it  will  be  necesear}'  to  lay  out  the  line  on  the  side  where  ' 
are  found  most  convenient,  and  in  most  abundance. 
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18L  Cross  seotion.  The  side  formatious  of  excavations 
and  elnbankments  require  peculiar  care,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  any  crevices,  when  they  are  fii-st  formed,  or  which  may 
take  place  by  settling,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  work. 
In  most  cases,  a  stratum  of  good  binding  earth,  lining  the 
water-way  throughout  to  the  tliickness  of  about  four  feet,  if 
compactly  rammed,  will  be  found  to  offer  sufficient  security, 
if  the  substructure  is  of  a  iirm  character,  and  not  liable  to 
settle.  Fine  sand  has  been  applied  with  success  to  stop  the 
leakage  in  canals.  The  sand  for  this  purpose  is  sprinkled,  in 
small  Quantities  at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
gradually  fills  up  the  outlets  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
canal,  fiut  neitlier  this  nor  puddling  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  particularly  where  the  substructure  is  formed 
of  fragments  of  rocks  offering  large  crevices  to  liltrations,  or 
is  of  a  marly  nature.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  line  the  water-way  throughout  with  stone,  laid  in  hy- 
draulic moilar.     A  lining  of  this  character  (Fig.  -37),  both 


Fig.  837-- CroM  sectipn  of  a  canal  in  side  oatting  lined  with  maaonry. 

A.  water-way. 

B,  tow-paths. 
D,  embankment. 
o,  mamnry  lining. 

at  the  bottom  and  sides,  formed  of  flat  stones,  about  four  in- 
ches thick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  hydraulic  moi'tar,  one  inch  thick, 
and  covered  by  a  similar  coat  of  mortar,  making  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches,  has  been  found  to  answer 
all  the  required  purposes.  This  lining  should  be  covered,  both 
at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  g(X)d  earth,  at  least 
thi*ee  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  shock  of  the  boats 
striking  either  of  those  parts. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  tow-paths  in  deep  cut- 
ting (Fig.  238)  should  be  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
canals  of  the  first  class ;  but  when  the  cuttings  are  of  consid- 
erable depth,  it  has  been  recommended  to  reduce  both  to  the 
dimensions  strictly  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  single  boat. 
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Fig.  288 — CroM  nection  of  a  oanal  in  daep  catting. 
B,  side  slopes  of  cutting. 

Bj  this  reduction  there  would  be  some  economy  in  the  exca- 
vations ;  but  this  advantage  would,  generally,  be  of  too  tri- 
fling a  character  to  be  placed  as  an  offset  to  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  to  the  navigation,  particularly  where  an  active 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

782.  Summit  level.  As  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit  level  of  a  canal  must  be  collected  from  the  ground 
that  lies  above  it,  the  position  selected  for  the  summit  level 
should  be  at  the  lowest  point  practicable  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal.  In  selecting  this 
point,  and  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  the 
engineer  will  be  guided  by  the  considerations  with  regard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  which  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon. 

783.  Supply  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  canals  with  a  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions 1st.  That  which  is  required  for  the  summit  level,  and 
those  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  That 
which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  firet  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements:  1st. 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  their  supply  from  it.  2d.  the  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  ai-ising  from  accidents ;  as  breaches  in  the 
banks,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repaij-s.  3d.  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  gates.  4th.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tions, no  precise  amount  can  be  assigned  to  these  various  ele- 
ments which  will  serve  the  engineer  as  data  for  rigorous  cal- 
culation. 

The  quantity  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  the  summit 
level,  and  its  dependent  levels,  will  depend  on  their  size,  an 
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element  which  can  be  readily  calculated;  and  upon  the  quan- 
tity wkich  would  soak  into  the  soil,  which  is  an  element  of  a 
very  indeterminate  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  dififerent  levels. 

The  supplier  for  accidental  loesee  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

To  calculate  the  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation, 
correct  observations  must  be  made  on  the  yearly  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face; as  the  loss  to  be  supplied  will  be  the  difiFerence  be- 
tween these  two  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  leakage  throuffh  the  soil,  it  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  less  capacity  which  tiie  soil  has  for  holding 
water.  This  element  varies  not  only  M-ith  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter  or  longer  time  that  the  canal 
may  have  been  in  use ;  it  having  been  found  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  to  be,  comparatively,  but  trifling  in  old  canals.  In 
ordinary  soils  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  inches  in 
depth  every  twenty-iour  houre,  for  some  time  after  the  canal 
is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through  the  gates  will  depend 
on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts.  From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  Che^apedks  and  Ohio  canal,  the  leakage 
thmugh  the  locks  at  the  summit  level,  which  are  100  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide,  and  have  a  lift  of  8  feet,  amounts  to 
twelve  locks  full  daily,  or  about  62  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  monthly  loss  upon  the  same  canal,  from  evaporation  and 
filtration,  is  about  twice  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
it.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr,  J.  B.  Jervis,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  total  loss,  from  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leakage 
through  the  gates,  is  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  ^r 
each  mile. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  requn*e  examination :  1st  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock  between  two  levels,  or  in  other  woi-ds, 
when  the  locks  are  isolated.  2d.  When  there  are  several 
contiguous  locks,  or  as  it  is  termed,  ^flight  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

784,  A  look  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive 
a  boat,  in  which  the  water  is  usually  con  lined  on  the  sides  by 
two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  and  at  the  ends  by  two  gates, 
which  open  and  shut,  both  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
boat  to  pass,  and  to  cut  ofF  the  water  of  the  upper  level  irom 
the  lower,  as  well  as  from  the  lock  while  the  boat  is  in  it.  To 
pass  a  boat  f i*om  one  level  to  the  other —from  the  lower  to  the 
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Fig.  989— Is  B  idaa  of  the  pnmxA  flDlAiffad  form  of  otM^balf  of  a  doabte  look  on  tlM  Brio 

GodaI. 
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npper  end,  for  example— the  lower  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
boat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water  is  dra\;ni 
from  the  upper  level,  by  means  of  valves,  to  fill  the  lock  and 
raise  the  boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  aescena  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  firet  filled  ;  tlie  upper  gates  are  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  lock  by  valves,  until  the  l)oat  is 
lowered  to  the  lower  level,  wh6n  the  lower  gates  are  opened 
and  the  boat  is  passed  out. 

In  the  two  operations  just  described,  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  passage  of  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water  must 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  aiflference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two  ;  this  height  is  termed  the  lift  of  the 
lock,  and  the  volume  of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  up  or 
down  is  termed  the  jE?/'i*m  of  lift,  xhe  calculation,  therefore, 
for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  nan- 
gation,  will  be  simply  that  of  the  number  of  prisms  of  lift 
which  each  boat  will  draw  from  tlie  summit  level  in  passing 
up  or  down. 

785.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  for  locks  in  flights,  a 
new  element,  termed  ih'^pri^m  of  draughty  must  be  taken  into 
account.  This  prism  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  float 
the  boat  in  the  lock  when  the  prism  of  lift  is  drawn  off  ;  and 
is  evidently  equal  in  depth  to  the  water  in  the  canal,  unless  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  just  sufficient  for  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  small  saving  of  water  might 
be  effected. 

786.  Locks  in  flights  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  with  regard  to  tlie  expenditure  of  water :  the  first, 
where  both  the  prism  of  lift,  and  that  of  draught,  are  drawn 
off  for  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  or  second,  where  the  prisms  of 
draught  are  always  retained  in  the  locks.  The  expenditure, 
of  coiu*se,  will  be  different  for  the  two  cases. 

Great  refinements  in  the  calculation  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  made,  but  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing an  ample  allowance  for  the  most  unfavorable  cases,  both 
as  regards  tlie  order  of  passage  and  the  number  of  boats. 

787.  Feeders  and  Reservoirs.  Having  ascertained,  from 
the  preceding  considerations,  the  probable  supply  whicii 
should  be  collected  at  the  summit  level,  the  engineer  will 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
procured.  Theoretically  considered,  all  the  water  that  drains 
irom  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  summit  level,  and  above  it, 
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might  be  collected  for  its  supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  must  have  certain 
slopes,  and  that  these  slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  sup- 

fily  f nniished  in  a  certain  time,  all  other  tilings  being  eaual. 
n  making,  however,  the  survey  of  the  count/y,  from  wnich 
the  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  summit  level,  all  the  ground 
above  it  should  be  examined,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
slopes  for  after  considerations.  The  survey  for  this  object 
consists  in  making  an  accurate  delineation  of  all  the  water- 
courses above  the  summit  level,  and  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  can  be  furnished  by  each  in  a  given  time. 
This  survey,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
water  furnished  by  each  stream,  which  is  termed  the  gauging^ 
should  be  made  in  the  driest  season  of  tlie  year,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  minimum  supply. 

788.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  the  water  of  the 
sources,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is  by  feeders, 
and  reservoii-s.  Th.e  feeder  is  a  canal  of  a  small  cross  section, 
which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  around  with  a  suitable 
slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  tne  resenoir,  or  direct 
to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of  the  cross  section, 
and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder,  should  bear  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  in  order  that  it  shall  deliver  a  certain 
supply  in  a  given  time.  The  snlaller  the  slope  given  to  the 
feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at  which  it  will  intersect 
the  sources  of  supply ,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  will  receive.  This  slope,  however, 
has  a  practical  limit,  which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in 
1,000  yards,  or  nine  thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the 
greatest  slope  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  give  the 
current  a  greater  mean  velocitv  than  thirteen  inches  per  sec- 
ond, in  order  that  the  bed  of  the  feeder  may  not  be  injured. 
Feedei'S  are  furnished  like  ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances 
to  let  off  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases 
of  heavy  rams,  or  for  making  repairs. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  collected  by  the  feed- 
ers is  delivered  at  the  reservoir  ;  the  loss  from  various  causes 
being  much  greater  in  them  than  in  canals.  From  observa- 
tions made  on  some  of  the  feedei*8  of  canals  in  France,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  it  appeare  that  the  feeder 
of  the  Briare  canal  delivers  only  abofit  one-f ourtli  of  the  water 
it  gathera  from  its  sources  of  supply  ;  and  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  two  feeders  of  the  Languedoc  canal  amounts  to  100 
times  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  can  contain. 

789,  A  Reservoir  is  a  large  pond,  or  body  of  water,  helJ  in 
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rese/ve  for  the  necessary  supply  of  the  snmniit  leveL  A  reser 
voir  is  usually  formed  by  choosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  nari-ow  valley,  which  lies  above  the  sumniit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  of 
the  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the 
^^ater  to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained,  in  this  case, 
is  to  embody  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smallest 
cost  K>r  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

It  is  generally  deemed  best  to  have  two  reservoirs  for  the 
supply,  one  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
other,  which  is  termed  the  distributing  reservoir,  to  regulate 
the  supply  to  tlie  smnmit  level.  If,  however,  the  summit 
level  is  very  capacious,  it  may  be  used  as  the  distributing 
reservoir. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  that  which  can  be  collected  from 
it  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir,  varies  considerably  with  the 
latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  natural  reatures  of 
the  locality.  The  drainage  is  greatest  in  high  latitudes,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons ;  with  respect  to  the  natural 
features,  a  wooded  surface  with  narrow  and  deep  valleys  will 
^ield  a  larger  amount  tlian  an  open  flat  country. 

But  few  observations  have*  been  made  on  this  point  by  en- 
gineei's.  From  some  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  in  reference  to  the 
reservoirs  for  the  Chenango  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  in  that  locality  about  two-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity of  min  may  be  collected  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir. 
The  proportion  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  one-third. 

The  loss  of  water  fi-om  tne  reservoir  by  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, and  other  causes,  will  depend  upcm  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  exposure  of  the  water  surface.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  England  and 
Franc^e,  it  appeal's  that  tlie  daily  loss  averages  about  half  an 
inch  in  deptn. 

790.  The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously  con- 
structed :  in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth  (Fig.  240) ;  in  othera,  entirely  of  masonry ;  and  in 
others,  ot  eartJi  packed  in  between  several  parallel  stone 
walls.  It  is  now  tliought  best  to  use  either  earth  or  masonry 
alone,  according  to  the  dircumstances  of  the  case ;  the  com- 
parative expense  of  the  two  methods  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Eaithen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
best  binding  earth,  well  freed  from  everything  that  might 


vanee  filtmtions.  A  wide  trench  ehonl 
firm  soil,  to  receive  tlie  base  of  the  dam 
be  eajefiiUy  spread  and  rammed  in  1 
tliiek.  Ae  a  fartlier  precaution,  it  has 
thought  necGsearj  to  place  a  Bti'atnm 
dling  ill  the  centre  of  the  dam,  re^ichin 
or  four  feet  below  the  baee.  The  dai 
to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top.  The  bIo] 
the  pond  should  be  froui  thi-ee  to  sis  '■ 
ular;  the  reTcree  elope  need  only  be  b 
the  natural  elope  of  tlie  earth. 

Tlie  elope  of  dams  exposed  to  the 
with  dry  stone,  to  protect  the  dam  fr 
surface  ripple.  Thie  kind  of  facing '. 
withstand  well  the  action  of  the  water 
winds.  Upon  some  of  the  more  receni 
in  France,  a  facing  of  stone  laid  ir  hyc 
substituted  for  the  one  of  drr  stone, 
this  facing  (Fig.  241)  coneista  m  placing 
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in  offsets  above  each  other,  along  the  slope  of  the  dam,  cover- 
incr  the  exposed  surface  of  each  offset,  between  the  top  of  one 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  next,  with  a  coating  of  slab-stone  laid 
ill  Tn(»rtar.  The  walls  are  from  live  to  six  feet  high.  The'^ 
iD'C  carried  up  in  small  offsets  npon  the  face,  and  are  ma 
either  vertical,  or  leaning,  on  the  back.  The  width  of  the  oti 
sets  of  the  dam,  between  the  top  of  one  wall  and  the  foot  of 
the  next,  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 

An  arched  culvert,  or  a  large  cast-iron  pipe,  placed  at  some 
suitable  point  of  the  base  of  uie  dam,  which  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  valve,  will  serve  for  drawing  off  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  for  draining  the  reservoir  in  case  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  culvert  should  be  strongly  constructed,  and  the  earth 
around  it  be  well  puddled  and  rammed,  to  prevent  filtrations. 
Its  size  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  enter  it  with  ease. 
The  valves  may  be  placed  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  cul- 
vert, or  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  ends. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  arrangement,  to  secure 
them  from  accidents. 

When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  reservoir  is  considerable,  sev- 
eral culverts  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  240),  to  draw  off  the 
water  at  different  levels,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  valves 
in  this  case  would  be  very  great  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 
They  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  above 
each  other,  and  be  arranged  to  discharge  theii'  water  in  a  com- 
mon vertical  shaft.  In  this  case  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  dam 
of  timber  at  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  culvert,  in  order  to  keep 
it  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  injury  which  the  bottom 
of  it  might  receive  from  the  water  discharged  from  the  upper 
culverts. 

The  side  walls  which  retain  the  earth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
culverts  should  be  arranged  with  grooves  to  receive  pieces 
of  scantling  laid  horizontally  between  the  walls,  termed  Bto^ 
planks^  to  lorm  a  temporary  dam,  and  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
reservoir,  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  culverts,  or  to  the  face  of 
the  dam. 

The  valves  are  small  sliding  gates,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  culvert  is  contracted  by  a  partition,  either  of  ma- 
sonry or  timber,  at  the  point  where  the  valve  is  placed. 

791.  Dams  of  masonry  are  water-tight  walls,  of  suitable 
forms  and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  most  suitable  cross- 
section  is  that  of  a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being 
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vertical,  and  the  exterior  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter 
to  give  the  wall  sufficient  stability.  The  wall  should  be  at 
least  four  feet  ihick  at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration, 
and  this  thickness  may  be  increased  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  Buttresses  should  be  added  to  the  exterior  racing, 
to  give  the  wall  greater  stability. 

792.  Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made  to  relieve  the 
dam  from  all  surplus  water  during  wet  seasons.  For  this  pur- 
pose arrangements  should  be  made  for  cutting  o£E  the  sources 
of  supply  from  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a  waste-weir 
(Fig  242),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should  be  made  at  some 
point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced  with  stone,  or 
wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the  dam.  In  high 
dams  tlie  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be  divided  into  several 
partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  iexterior  surface  over  which  the 
water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the  shock  of  the  water  up- 
on the  horizontal  surface  of  the  offeet,  it  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam  placed  across 
its  outlet 


Fig.  943— Represents  a  section  of  a  waste-weir  divided  into  two  fallB. 

A,  bodj  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  waste-weir. 

&,  pool,  formed  by  a  Btop-plank  dam  at  e^  to  break  the  fall  of  the  water. 

d;  covering  uf  loose  stone  to  break  the  ful  of  the  wi^er  from  the  i>ool  above. 

793.  In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  facing  the 
top  throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

794.  Lift  of  looks.  The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free 
to  select  between  the  two  systems — that  of  isolated  locks  and 
locks  in  flights ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  may  compel  him  to  adopt  a  flight  of  locks  at  certain 
points.  As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods. 
a  flight  is  in  most  cases  cheaper  than  the  same  number  or 
single  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  which 
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can  be  auppressecL  There  Ib  also  an  economy  in  the  soppre^- 
8ion  of  the  small  rates,  whicli  ai'e  not  needed  in  flights.  It  is, 
however,  moredimcult  to  secui*e  the  foundations  of  combined 
than  of  single  locks  f  ix>m  the  effects  of  the  water,  which  forces 
its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the  locks. 
Where  an  active  trade  is  earned  on,  a  double  flight  is  some- 
times arranged ;  one  for  the  ascending,  the  oSer  for  the 
descending  boats.  In  this' case  the  water  which  fills  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the  other, 
by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall  separating 
the  locks. 

The  lift  of  locks  is  a  subject  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  water  for  the  navigation,  and  the  economy 
of  construction.  Locks  with  great  lifts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  remarks  on  the  passage  of  boats,  oonBume  more  water 
than  those  witli  small  lifts.  They  require  also  more  cai^e  in 
their  construction,  to  preserve  them  from  accidents,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  water  against  their  sides.  The  expense 
of  construction  is  othei'wise  in  their  favor ;  that  is,  the  ex- 
pense will  increase  with  the  total  number  of  locks,  the 
height  to  be  ascended  being  the  same.  The  smallest  lifts  are 
selooni  less  than  five  feet,  and  the  greatest,  for  ordinary 
canals,  not  over  twelve ;  medium  lifts  of  seven  or  eijght  feet 
are  considered  the  best  under  every  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  the  materials  used,  the  embank- 
luents  around  the  locks,  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  varying  the  lifts,  are  so  many  modifying 
causes,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  adopting  a 
deflnite  plan. 

The  lifts  of  a  flight  should  be  the  same  throughout;  but  in 
isolated  locks  the  lifts  may  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  supply  of  water  from  the  summit  level  requires  to  be 
economized  with  care,  the  lifts  of  locks  which  are  fumislied 
from  it  may  be  less  than  tliose  lower  down. 

795.  Levels.  The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  detenniiied  by  the  fonn  of  thfe  natural 
surface.  Those  points  are  naturally  chosen  to  pass  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  as  the  positions  for  the  locks,  where  there 
is  an  abmpt  change  in  the  surface. 

A  level,  by  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross  sectioii,  can 
be  made  as  snort  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  there  being 
bat  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a.  boat 

Eassine  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level,  will 
avo  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on  the 
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PIff.  S^43— BeprefMmtn  a  pbin  SC,  and  a  flection  N,  thixmirb  the  axis  of  a  diurle  lock  laid  on  a  b»> 
ton  foundMion.— A.  lock-chamber.  B,  fore-bay.  0,  tall-bay.  a,  a,  chambcr-wallii.  A,  fr, 
reoMMBM  or  chambern  In  the  side  walls  for  upper  gates,  c,  c,  lower-gate  chambers,  d,  <f ,  lift 
wall  and  upper  mitre  sill.  «,  «,  lower  mitra  sUl.  A,  A,  tail  walls,  o,  o,  head  walls,  m,  tiv 
Bplier  wing,  or  return  walls,  n,  n,  lower  wing  waUs.  D,  body  of  mMoniy,under  the  Core-baj. 

81 
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BuppoBitiun  that  the  water  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
while  the  boat  is  traversing  the  level,  will  just  reduce  the 
deptli  to  tlie  draught  of  tlie  ooat. 

'i'96.  Looks.  A  loi;k  (Fig.  243)  may  be  divided  into  three 
dietiiicC  parts:  lat.  The  pait  included  between  the  two  gates, 
which  is  termed  the  chamber.  2d.  The  part  above  the  upper 
gates,  termed  the  ./«/■«,  or  headway.  3d,  The  part  below  the 
lower  gates,  termed  tlie  aft,  or  tail^iay. 

797.  The  lock  chamlier  must  he  wide  eiiongli  to  allow  an 
easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  uoininonly  used  on  the 
canal ;  a  surplus  widtli  of  one  foot  over  the  width  of  the  boat 
across  the  beam  is  usually  deemed  sufrieient  for  this  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  chaiaher  should  be  also  i-egulated  by  that 
of  the  boats;  it  slionld  be  such,  that  wlien  the  boat  enters  the 
lock  from  tlie  lower  level,  the  tail-gates  may  be  shut  without 
requiring  tlie  boat  to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  pTau  of  the  cliainber  is  usually  lectangular,  as  this  form 
is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  all  uthei-s.  In  the  cross  section 
of  the  chamber  (Fig.  :i4-lj  the  sides  rei^eive  generally  a  slight 
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batter;  as  when  so  arranged  .they  are  found  to  give  greater  fa- 
cility to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when  vertical.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  chainliei'  is  eithei-  flat  or  cur\  ed ;  more  water  will 
be  required  to  fill  tlie  flat-bottuuicd  chamber  tlian  tlie  curved, 
bvit  it  will  require  less  masonry  in  its  ctinsti-uctiun. 

788.  The  ciiambcr  is  tciiniiiutecl  just  within  the  head  gates 
by  a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  As 
this  wall  separates  the  upper  fi^oiti  tlie  lower  level,  it  is 
termed  the  lift-wall;  it  is  usually  of  tlie  same  height  ae  the 
lift  of  the  le\el8.  The  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  formed  of  cnt 
stone,  the  vertical  joints  of  which  arc  normal  to  the  curved 
face  of  the  wall;  this  top  coui-se  piMJccts  fi-oni  six  to  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  an 
angular  point,  for  the  bottom  of  the  heiid-gates,  vvlieii  shut, 
to  rest  against.  This  is  termed  the  mifn-aiU.  Various  de- 
grees of  opening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  braiuies  of  tlie  mitre-sill ;  it  is,  however,  generally  so 
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determined,  that  the  peipendienlar  of  the  isosceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  branches,  shall  vary  between  one-fifth  and 
one- sixth  of  the  base. 

As  stone  mitre-sills  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  shock  of 
the  gate,  they  are  now  usually  constructed  of  timber  (Fig.  245), 


Fig.  345— Beprewnta  a  plan  of  a  wooden  mitre-Bill, 
and  a  horizontal  nectlon  of  a  lock-gate  (Fig.  246) 
clotted. 

a,  a,  mltre-iill  framed  with  the  pieces  b  and  c,  and 
flnnly  fastened  to  the  side  walls  A,  A. 

dy  section  of  quoin  posu  of  lock-gate. 

«,  aeotian  of  mitre  posts. 


by  framing  two  strong  beams  with  the  proper  angle  for  the 
gate  when  closed,  and  securing  them  firmly  upon  the  top  of 
the  lift-wall.  It  will  be  well  to  place  the  top  of  the  mitre- 
sill  on  the  lift-wall  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  to  preserve  it  from  being  struck  by  the  keel  of  the  boat 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  lock. 

T89.  The  cix>S8  section  of  the  chamber  walls  is  usually 
trai)ezoidal ;  the  facing  receives  a  slight  batter.  The  cham- 
ber walls  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  efforts;  the  water  in 
the  lock  on  one  side,  and  the  embankment  against  the  wall 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  embankment  is  the  greater 
as  well  as  the  more  permanent  effort  of  the  two.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  wall  must  be  regulated  by  this  pressure. 
The  usual  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet 
thick  at  the  water  line  of  tiie  upper  level,  to  secure  it  again>t 
filtration ;  and  then  to  determine  the  base  of  the  batter,  po 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  shall  present  sufficient  stability  \6 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pressure.  The  spread,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  foundations,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
structures. 

800.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber^  as  has  been  stated,  may 
be  either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable  to  very 
firm  soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  cliamber  walls,  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  from  the 
upper  level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  the 
contrary  cases,  the  bottom  should  be  made  with  an  inverted 
arch,  as  this  form  will  oppose  greater  resistance  to  the  uj)- 
ward  pressure  of  the  water  under  the  bottom,  and  will  sere 
to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  portion  of  the 
foundation  under  the  arch.    The  thickness  of  the  masonry  of 
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the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  ehamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  soiL  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottouv- 
ing  would  be  requisite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  mud,  a  very  solid  bot- 
toming, from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  might  be  1*6- 
quisite. 

801.  The  principal  danger  to  the  foundations  arises  from 
the  water  which  may  filter  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level, 
under  the  bottom  or  the  lock.  One  preventive  for  this,  but 
not  an  effectual  one,  is  to  drive  sheeting  piles  across  the  canal 
at  the  end  of  the  head-bay ;  another,  which  is  more  expensive, 
but  more  certain  in  its  effects,  consists  in  forming  a  deep 
trench  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  iust  under  tlie  head-ba}', 
and  filling  it  \vitli  beton,  which  unites  at  the  top  with  the 
masonry  of  the  head-bay.  Similar  trenches  might  be  placed 
under  the  chamber  were  it  considered  necessary. 

802.  The  lift-waU  nsually  receives  the  same  thickness  as 
the  chamber  walls ;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  finn,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  foitn  a  generaj  mass  of  masonry  under 
the  entire  nead-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  chamber 
foundations,  of  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part. 

803.  The  head-bay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  tlie  lock.  They  are 
terminated  by  two  wing  walls,  which  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  run  back  at  right  angles  with  the  side  walls. 
A  recess,  termed  the  gat&^Juiinbery  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
head-bay ;  the  depth  of  tliis  recess  should  be  sufiicient  to 
allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  within 
the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when 
a  boat  is  passing ;  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  a  few 
inches  more  than  the  widtn  of  the  gate.  That  part  of  the 
recess  where  the  gate  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the  hollow 
quoin  /  it  receives  what  is  termed  the  heel^  or  quoin-post  of 
the  gate,  which  is  made  of  a  suitable  form  to  ht  the  nollow 
quoin.  The  distance  between  the  hollow  quohis  and  the  face 
of  the  lift-wall  will  depend  on  the  pressure  against  the  mitre- 
sill,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone,  eighteen  inclies,  will  gener- 
ally be  found  amply  sufiicient. 

The  side  walls  need  not  extend  mc»re  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  moi*e  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  tlie 
banks,  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  cham 
ber  walls. 
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The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  tc 
work  loose. 

804.  The  gcnte^hawibers  for  the  lower  ^tes  are  made 
in  the  chamber  walls ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates  swin^  back,  should  be 
flat,  01*  be  otherwise  arranged  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the 
gates. 

805.  The  side  waUs  of  the  tailrbay  are  also  a  part  of 
the  genei'al  side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pi*es6ure  which  the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when 
the  Lock  is  full ;  and  partly  on  the  space  required  by  the 
lock-men  in  opening  and  shutting  gates  manoeuvred  by  the 
balance  beam.  A  calculation  must  be  made  for  each  par- 
ticular case,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  length.  The  side 
walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing  walls,  similarly  arranged 
to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The  points  of  junction  between 
the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in  both  cases,  either  be 
curved,  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be  rounded  off.  One  or 
two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes  made  in  the  side 
walls  oi  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-plauks,  when  a  tempo- 
rary dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the  lower  level 
from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  Similar  arrange- 
ments mi^ht  be  made  at  the  head-bay,  but  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable in  either  case. 

The  strain  on  the  walls  at  the  hollow  quoins  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  points,  owing  to  the  pressure  at  those 
points  from  the  gates,  when  they  are  shut,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gates  when  in  motion ;  to  counteract  this,  and 
strengthen  the  walls,  buttresses  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  walls  in  the  most  favorable  position  behind  the  quoins 
to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bav. 

806.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  l>e  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  reach ;  the  top  course  of  the  masonry  being  of  heavy 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  althongh  this  kind  of  coping  is  not 
indispensable,  as  smaller  masses  nave  been  found  to  suit  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  are  less  durable.  As  to  the  niasf>nry 
of  the  lock  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
those  parts  alone  need  be  of  cut  stone  where  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  from  any  cause,  as  at  the  angles  generally  ;  or 
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where  an  accurate  fiiuRh  is  indiBpensable,  as  at  tlie  hollow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  beton,  etc., 
but  every  part  fihould  be  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  m<irtar. 

807.  I'he  JiU/ing  anl  emptying  the  took  charnher  have 
ffiven  rise  to  variuus  discussions  and  experiments,  all  of  which 
nave  been  reduced  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  letting 
the  water  in  and  off  by  valves  made  in  the  gates  themselves, 
or  by  culverts  in  the  side  walls,  which  are  opened  and  shut 
by  valves.  When  the  water  is  let  in  tlirough  valves  in  the 
gates,  its  effects  on  tlie  sides  and  bottom  of  the  clvamber  are 
found  to  be  very  injurious,  particularly  in  high  lift-walls; 
besides  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  tlie 
boat  in  the  lock.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  degree,  it  has  been 
proix)sed  to  give  the  lift-wall  the  form  of  an  inclined  curved 
surface,  along  which  the  water  might  descend  without  pro- 
ducing a  shock  on  the  bottom. 

803.  The  side  Guloerts  are  small  arched  conduits,  of  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  cross  section,  which  are  made  in  the 
mass  of  masonry  of  the  side  walls,  to  convey  the  water  fmm 
the  upper  level  to  the  chamber.  These  culverts,  in  some 
cases,  nin  the  entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  tlie  chamber,  from  the  lift-wall  to  the  end  of 
the  tail-wall,  and  have  several  outlets  leading  to  the  chamber. 
They  are  arranged  with  two  valves,  one  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  culvert,  at  the  upper  level,  the  other  to  close  the  out- 
let from  the  chamber,  to  the  lower  level.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  ari'angements  for  side  culverts.  They  all 
present  the  same  difBculty  in  making  repairs  when  out  of 
order,  and  they  are  moreover  very  subject  to  accidents. 
Thev  are  therefore  on  these  accounts  inferior  to  valves  in  the 
gates. 

809.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  culverts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  lift-walls,  by  suppress- 
ing the  latter,  and  gradually  increasing  the  depth  oi  the 
upper  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  method 
presents  a  saving  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  ])ut  the  gates  will 
cost  more,  as  the  head  and  tail  gates  must  be  of  the  same 
height.  It  would  entirely  remove  the  objection  to  valves  in 
the  gates,  as  the  current  through  them,  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  masonry. 

610.  The  bottom  of  the  oaruil  below  the  lock  should  be  pro- 
tected by  what  is  termed  an  apron^  which  is  a  covering  of 
plank  laid  on  a  grillage,  or  else  one  of  brushwood  and  dry 
stone.  The  sides  should  also  be  faced  with  timber  or  dry  stone. 
The  length  of  this  facing  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
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current ;  generally  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
from  the  lock  will  require  it.  The  entrance  to  the  head-bav 
is,  in  some  caeee,  similarly  protected,  bnt  this  is  uniiecesenry, 
as  tlie  current  has  but  a  verj-  slight  effect  at  that  point. 

8U.  Locks  coiistnicted  of  timber  and  dry  stone,  termed 
compogite-loeks,  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  caimls  of 
the  United  States,  The  side  walls  are  formed  of  dr\'  stone 
carefully  laid ;  the  sides  of  tlie  chamber  being  faced  with 
[ilank  nailed  to  horizontal  and  upright  timbers,  w-hich  are  tirm- 
Iv  secured  to  the  dry  stone  wnlls.  The  walls  rest  upon  a  plat- 
lorm  laid  upon  heavy  beams  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  lock.  The  bottom  of  tne  chamber  usually  receives  a 
double  thickness  of  plank.  The  qnoin-pOBts  and  mitre-eills 
are  formed  of  heavv  beams. 

812.  Irf>ok  Gates.    A  lock  gate  (Fig.  246)  is  composed  of 


t 


two  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  solid  framework  covered 
on  the  side  towards  the  water  with  thick  plank  made  water- 
tight. Tlie  frame  usually  consists  of  two  uprights,  of  several 
horizontal  cross  pieces  let  into  the  uprights,  and  sometimes  a 
diagonal  niece  or  bi'ace,  intended  to  keep  the  fi-aine  of  an  in- 
variable form,  is  added.  The  upright,  around  which  the  leaf 
turns,  termed  the  quoin  or  he<i^>ost,  is  rounded  <)ff  on  the  back 
to  fit  in  the  hollow  quoin ;  it  is  made  slightly  eccentric  with  it, 
eo  that  it  may  turn  easily  without  rubbmg  against  the  quoin  ; 
its  lower  end  rests  on  an  iron  gudgean,  to  which  it  is  fitted  by 
a  corresponding  indentation  in  an  ii-on  socket  on  the  end  ;  the 
upper  extremity  is  secured  to  the  side  walla  by  an  iron  co/^yr, 
witliin  which  the  poet  turns.  The  collar  is  s<t  arranged  that 
it  can  be  easily  fastened  to,  or  l()Osened  from,  two  iron  bars, 
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termed  anchor-ironSy  which  are  firmly  attached  by  holts,  or  a 
lead  Bealing,  to  the  top  course  of  the  walls.  One  or  the  anchor- 
ii*oiiB  ifi  placed  in  a  hiic  with  the  leaf  when  shat,  the  other  in 
a  line  with  it  when  open,  to  resist  most  effectoally  the  strain 
in  those  two  positions  of  the  gate.  The  opposite  upright, 
termed  the  rmtr&^ost^  has  one  edge  1)evelled  off  to  fit  against 
the  mitre-post  of  the  other  leaf  of  the  ^te. 

813.  A  long  heavy  beam,  termed  a  oalaficeieamy  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  loaf ,  rests  on  the  quoin- 
post,  to  which  it  IB  sccurea,  and  is  mortised  with  the  mitre- 
post.  The  balance-beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  lock,  to  be  readily  manoeuvred ;  its  principal  use 
being  to  open  and  shut  the  leaf. 

814.  The  top  cross  piece  of  the  gate  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  lock ;  the  oottom  cross  piece  should 
swing  clear  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  lock.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  cross  pieces  may  be  made  to  depend  on  their 
dimensions :  if  they  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  should 
be  placed  nearer  together  at  the  bottom,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  there  greatest ;  but,  by  making  them  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, they  may  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  this, 
however,  is  not  of  much  importance  except  for  large  gates, 
and  considerable  depths  of  water. 

The  plank  may  be  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  uprights, 
or  parallel  to  the  diagonal  brace  ;  in  the  latter  position  they 
will  act  with  the  brace  to  preserva  the  form  of  the  frame. 

815.  A  wide  board,  supported  on  brackets,  is  often  afiixed 
to  the  gates,  both  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  machinery  of  the 
valves,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  lock.  The 
valves  are  small  gates  which  are  arranged  to  close  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  gates  for  letting  in  or  drawing  off  the  water. 
They  are  arrange3  to  slide  up  and  down  in  giY>oves,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  square  screw  ;  or  they  may  be 
made  to  open  or  shut  by  turaing  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  paddle  gates.  The  openings  in  the  up- 
per gates  are  made  between  the  two  lowest  cross  pieces.  In 
the  lower  gates  the  openings  are  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reach.  The  size  of  the  opening  will 
depend  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  required  to  fill  the  lock. 

816.  Accessory  Works.  Under  this  head  are  classed  tliose 
constructions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  canal  proper,  although 
generally  found  necessary  on  all  canals :  as  the  culverts  ror 
conveying  off  the  water-courses  which  intisrsect  the  line  of  the 
canal ;  the  inlets  of  feeders  for  the  supply  of  water ;  aqueduct 
bridges,  etc.,  etc. 
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817.  Culverts.  The  dispoBition  to  be  made  of  water-coarses 
intersecting  the  line  .of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size, 
the  character  of  their  current,  and  the  relative  poeitions  of 
the  canal  and  stream. 

Small  brooks  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
T'e3'ed  under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert.  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  brook  is  nearly  the  same,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  culvert  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  a  hroKenrbaoh  culvert.  Ix  the 
water  of  the  brook  is  generally  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle, 
it  may,  in  the  last  case,  be  received  into  the  canal.  The 
communication  of  the  brook,  or  feeder,  with  the  canal,  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  ofF,  or  let  in  at 
pleasure,  in  any  quantity  desired.  For  this  purpose  a  cut  is 
made  through  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut  are  faced  with  masonry  laid  in  hvdranlic  mortar. 
A  sliding  gate,  fitted  into  two  grooves  made  m  the  side  walls, 
is  manoeuvred  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  in.  The  water  of  the  feeder,  or 
brook,  should  first  be  received  in  a  basin,  or  reservoir,  near 
the  canal,  where  it  may  deposit  its  sediment  before  it  is  drawn 
oflF,  In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over 
the  canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel 
may  DC  arranged,  for  the  same  pnrpose,  by  constructing  a 
boat  with  a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point 
where  it  is  used,  ana  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when 
wanted. 

818.  Aqueducts,  etc.  When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  water-coni*se,  the  communication  between 
the  two  shores  miist  be  eflFected  either  by  a  canal  aqueduct 
bridge,  or  by  the  boats  descending  from  the  canal  into  the 
stream.  As  the  construction  of  aqueduct  bridges  has  already 
been  considered,  nothing  farther  on  this  point  need  here  be 
added.  The  expedient  of  crossing  the  stream  by  the  boats 
may  be  attended  with  many  grave  inconveniences  in  water- 
courses liable  to  freshets,  or  to  considerable  variations  of  level 
at  different  seasons.  In  these  cases  locks  nnist  be  so  arranged 
on  each  side,  where  the  canal  entere  the  stream,  that  boats 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  under  all  circumstances 
of  difference  of  level  between  the  two.  The  locks  and  the 
portions  of  the  canal  which  join  the  stream  must  be  secured 
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ac^ingt  damage  from  freshets  by  suitable  embankments ;  and, 
wlien  the  summer  water  of  the  stream  is  so  low  that*  the 
navigation  would  be  impeded,  a  dam  across  the  stream  will 
be  rc(|uisite  to  secure  an  adequate  deptli  of  water  during  tliis 
epoch. 

819.  Canal-Bxidges.  Bridges  for  roads  over  a  canal,  termed 
canal-hridgea^  are  constructed  like  other  structures  of  the 
same  kind.  In  planning  them  the  engineer  should  endeavor 
to  give  sufficient  height  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  those  acci- 
dents, of  but  too  frequent  occurrence,  from  persons  standing 
upright  on  the  deck  of  the  passage-boat  while  passing  under 
a  bridge. 

A  novel  device,  which,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size,  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bridge,  is  used  for  crossing 
the  canal  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  really  a  small 
pivot  bridge,  so  constnicted  that  a  boat  may  push  it  open  either 
way  as  desired  as  it  passes  tlirough,  and  which  will  close  itself 
after  the  boat  has  parsed.  As  it  opens  it  moves  up  an  in* 
clined  plane,  so  that  its  weight  will  aid  in  closing  it.  A 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  at  one  end,  the  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  bridge  at  the  other, 
is  also  employed  in  closing  it. 

820.  Waste-Weir.  Waste-weirs  must  be  made  along  the 
levels  to  let  oflF  the  surplus  water.  The  best  position  for  them 
is  at  iK)ints  where  they  can  discharge  into  natural  water- 
courses. The  best  arrangement  for  a  waste- weir  is  to  make 
a  cut  through  the  side  of  the  canal  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  waste-weir  may  also 
sei've  for  draining  the  Jevel.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cut 
must  be  faced  with  masonry,  and  have  grooves  left  in  them 
to  receive  stop-plank,  or  a  sliding  gate,  over  which  the  sur- 

Elus  water  is  allowed  to  flow,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
ut  which  can  be  removed,  if  it  be  found  necessarv,  either 
to  let  off  a  larger  amount  of  water,  or  to  drain  tlie  level 
completely. 

821.  Temporary  Dams.  In  long  levels  an  accident  hap- 
pening at  any  one  point  might  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
navigation,  besides  a  great  loss  of  water.  To  prevent  this,  in 
some  measure,  the  width  of  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  at 
several  points  of  a  long  level,  to  the  width  of  a  lock,  and  the 
sides,  at  these  points,  may  be  faced  with  masonry,  arranged 
with  grooves  and  stop-planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam  for 
shutting  off  the  water  on  cither  side. 

822.  Tide,  or  Guard  Look.  The  point  at  which  a  canal 
enters  a  river  requires  to  be  selected  with  judgment.     Gen* 
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erally  speaking,  a  bar  will  be  found  in  the  principal  water- 
course at  or  below  the  points  where  it  receives  its  affluents. 
When  the  canal,  therefore,  follows  the  valley  of  an  affluent, 
its  outlet  should  be  placed  below  the  bar,  to  rendei*  its  navi- 
gation  permanently  secure  from  obstruction.  A  large  basin 
is  usually  fonned  at  the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce; and  the  entrance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from 
the  nver  to  the  basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  so  arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either 
way,  according  as  the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  in  the  other.     A  lock  so  afranged  is  termed  a  tide  or 

fyuard  locJc^  from  its  uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  thip 
ock  is  not  indifferent  in  all  cases  where  it  fonns  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;  for,  were  the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  pass  in  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

823.  The  genei*al  dimensions  of  canals  and  their  locks  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  with  occasional  exceptions,  do  not 
differ  in  any  considerable  degree. 

English  Canals.  Two  classes  of  canals  are  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  differing  materially  in  their  dimensions. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  largest  size,  and  those  of  their  locks :  — 

Width  of  section  at  the  water  level,  from  36  to  40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth 5    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 75  to  80     " 

Width  of  chamber 15     " 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  which  connects  Loch 
Eil  on  the  Western  sea  with  Murray  Firth  on  the  Eastern,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  class.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  the  water  level 110  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 50  " 

Depth  of  water 20  " 

Width  of  berm 6  " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills * 180  " 

Width  of  chamber  at  top 40  " 

Lift  of  lock. 8  '' 

The  side  walls  of  the  locks  are  built  with  a  curved  batter, 
they  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  counterforts,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are 
4  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The  bottom  of  the 
chamber  is  formed  with  an  inverted  arch. 
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French  Canals.  In  France  the  following  nniform  system 
liaa  been  established  for  the  dimensions  of  canals  and  their 
hxsks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  water  level 52  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 33  to  36    " 

Depth  of  water 5    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills : ,  115    " 

Widthoflock 17    " 

The  boats  adapted  to  these  dimensions  ai'e  from  105  to  108 
feet  long,  16^  feet  across  the  beam,  and  have  a  draught  c«f  4 
feet. 

Width  of  canal  at  top 50  feet 

Width  at  bottom 80    " 

Depth  of  water 6    " 

Length  of  locks 100    " 

Width  of  locks. 15    " 

• 

The  Kidean  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
River  Ottawa,  is  arranged  for  steam  navigation.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  line  consists  of  slack-water  navigation, 
formed  by  connecting  the  natural  water-courses  between  the 
outlets  or  the  canal.  The  length  of  the  locks  on  this  canal  is 
134  feet  between  the  mitre-sills,  and  their  widtli  33  feet 

The  Wei  land  canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  ori- 
ginally constructed,  received  the  following  dimensions : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 56  feet 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 110    " 

Widthof  locks 22    " 

The  canals  and  locks  made  to  avoid  the  dan^rous  rapids 
of  the  St  Lawrence  are  in  all  respects  among  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  following  are  uie  dimensions  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  and  the  locks  bet^s-een  Long  Sault  and  Corn- 
wall : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 132  feet 

Width  at  bottom 100    " 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Width  of  tow-path. 12    " 

Length  of  locts  between  nxitre-sills. 200    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 66,6  " 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 48    " 

A  berm  of  5  feet  is  left  on  each  side  between  the  water- 
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way  and  the  foot  of  the  interior  elope  of  tlie  tow-path.    The 
height  of  the  tow-path  is  6  feet  above  the  berin.    By  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  10  feet,  Jjie  water-line 
at  top  can  be  increased  to  150  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  are : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  with  bench  walls.. , .  81  feet. 
Width  of  canal  at  top,  without  bench  walls.  75    " 

Width  of  canal  at  water  surface 70    " 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  with  bench  walls.  42    " 
Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  without  bench 

walls 62i  « 

Depth  of  water. 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    « 

Width  of  locks  at  top 18    «  10  in. 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 17    "  4i  in. 

Length  of  lock  (between  mitre-sills) 110    " 

824.  Looomotion  on  Canals.  In  early  times  boats  were 
drawn  or  pushed  along  by  servants  or  slaves.  In  civilized 
countries  horses  and  mules  have  been  chiefly  used.  A  few 
years  since  several  attempts  were  made  to  use  steam  power, 
by  driving  the  boat  like  a  propeller,  and  although  it  would 
do  the  work,  yet  it  was  mostly  abandoned  after  a  few  montlis. 
The  wheel  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  caused 
it  to  wash  the  banks  and  thus  damage  them. 

A  systeni,  known  as  the  ^Bdaian  systera^  has  been  quite 
cxt.ensively  used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  It  con- 
sists of  a  caSle  which  passes  from'  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  is  sunk  in  it.  It  is  wound  around  a  wheel  which 
is  at  one  end  of  the  boat.  8team  ix>wer  is  applied  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and,  as  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  tne  wheel  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping,  it  will  take  up  the  cable  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel  and  let  it  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  draw  the  boat 
along.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  it  requires  a 
large  amount  of  slack  cable  to  accommodate  a  large  traffic, 
and  every  boat  must  draw  in  all  the  slack  every  time  it  passes 
over  the  canal. 

During  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Ifork  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000  to  the  party  who 
would  make  an  acceptable  mode  of  applying  steam  for  pro 
pnelling  canal  boats  on  the  canals,  and  no  plan  was  to  be  con- 
sidered which  involved  the  Belgian  system.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  project  states  that  in  round  numbers  a  thousand 

Elans,  coming  tix>m  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  presented, 
ut  up  to  the  present  time  the  prize  has  not  beeu  awarded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIYSBS. 

825.  Natural  featv/res  of  Rivera.  All  rivers  present  the 
same  natural  features  and  phenomena,  which  are  more  or  .less 
strongh'  marked  and  diversified  by  the  character  of  the  re- 

fpon  through  which  they  flow.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  high- 
ands,  and  gradually  descending  thence  to  some  lake,  or  sea, 
their  beds  are  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys in  which  they  lie,  and  the  velocities  of  their  currents  are 
affected  by  the  same  cause.  Near  their  sources,  their  beds 
are  usually  rocky,  irregular,  narrow,  and  steep,  and  their 
currents  are  rapid.  Approaching  their  outlets,  the  beds  be- 
come wider  and  moi-e  regular,  the  declivity  less,  and  the  cur- 
rent more  gentle  and  uniform.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
beds,  their  direction  is  more  direct,  and  the  obstructions  met 
with  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  arising  fn)m  the 
inequalities  of  tlie  bottom.  In  the  lower  portions,  the  beds 
assume  a  more  tortuous  course,  winding  through  their  val- 
leys", and  forming  those  abrupt  bends,  termed  elbow^^  which 
seem  subject  to  no  fixed  laws ;  and  here  are  found  those  ob- 
structions, of  a  more  changeable  character,  termed  iar^, 
which  are  caused  by  deposites  in  the  bed,  arising  frem  the 
wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current. 

826.  The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
cross  section  of  a  river,  its  longitudinal  slope,  the  nature  of 
its  bed,  and  its  volume  of  water,  are  termed  the  reghaen  of 
the  river.  When  these  relations  I'emain  permanently  invari- 
able, or  change  insensibly  with  time,  the  river  is  said  to  have 
a  fijced  reghnen. 

Most  rivei-s  acquire  in  time  a  fixed  regimen,  although  peri- 
odically, and  sometimes  accidentally,  subject  to  changes  trem 
freshets  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  heavy  falls  of 
rain.  These  varFations  in  the  volume  of  water  thrown  into 
the  bed  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  bed.  These 
changes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  tlie  soil,  and  the 
width  of  the  valley.  In  narrow  valleys,  where  the  banks  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current,  the  e£Eoct8  of 
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ally  variation  of  velocity  will  only  be  temporarily  to  deepen 
the  bed.  In  wide  valleys,  where  the  soil  of  the  banks  is 
more  easily  worn  by  the  current  than  the  bottom,  any  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  water  \n\l  widen  the  bed ;  and  if 
one  bank  yields,  more  than  the  other,  an  elbow  will  be 
formed,  and  the  position  of  the  bed  will  be  gradually  shifted 
towards  the  concave  side  of  the  elbow. 

827.  The  formation  of  ellx)W8  occasions  also  variations  in 
the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The  greatest  depth  is 
found  at  the  concave  side.  At  the  straight  portions  which 
connect  two  elbows,  the  depth  is  found  to 'decrease,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  cuiTent  to  increase.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
thus  pi'esents  a  series  of  undulations,  forming  shallows  and 
deep  pools,  with  mpid  and  gentle  currents. 

828.  Bai-s  are  formed'  at  those  points,  where  from  any 
cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  receives  a  sudden  check. 
The  particles  suspended  in  the  water,  or  borne  along  over  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  current,  are  deposited  at  these 
points,  and  continue  to  accumulate,  until,  by  the  gradual  fil- 
ling of  the  bed,  the  water  acquires  sufficient  velocity  to  bear 
farther  on  the  particles  that  reach  the  bar,  when  the  river  at 
this  point  acquires  and  retains  a  fixed  regimen,  until  dis- 
turbed by  some  new  cause. 

829.  The  points  at  wliich  these  chan<res  of  velocity  usually 
take  place,  and  near  which  bars  are  lound,  are  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  river  with  its  affluents,  at  those  points  where  the 
bed  of  the  river  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  width,  at 
the  straight  portions  of  the  bed  between  elbows,  and  at  the 
outlet  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  bai*s  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and  the  vel(K-.ity 
of  the  cun^ent.     Generally  speaking,  the  bare  in  the  upper 

)ortions  of  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  particles  which  are 
arger  than  those  by  which  they  are  fonned  lower  down. 
'J  hese  accumulations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivei-s  form  in 
time  extensive  shallows,  and  great  obstructions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  during  the  seasons  of  freshets.  The 
river  then,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  the  ordinary 
channel,  excavates  for  itself  others  through  the  most  yielding 
parts  of  the  deposites.  In  this  manner  are  formed  those 
features  which  characterize  the  outlets  of  many  large  rivers, 
and  which  are  termed  d^lta,  after  the  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile. 

830.  River  Improvements.  There  is  no  subject  that 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  engineer's  art,  that  presents 
greater  difficulties  and  more  uncertain  issues  than  the  im- 
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pmvement  of  liven.  Ever  subjeot  to  important  ehanees  in 
tlteir  regimen,  as  the  regions  oy  which  they  are  fM  are 
cleared  of  their  forests  and  brought  under  caltivation,  one 
century  sees  them  deep,  flowing  with  an  equable  current,  and 
liable  only  to  a  gradual  increase  in  volume  during  the  sea- 
mns  of  freshets ;  while  the  next  finds  their  beds  a  prey  to 
sudden  and  great  freshets,  which  leave  them,  after  their  vio- 
lent passage,  obstructed  by  ever  shifting  bars  and  elbows. 
Besides  these  revolutions  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years,  every  obstruction  temporarily  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
cun*eut,  every  attempt  to  guard  one  point  from  its  action  by 
any  artificial  means,  inevitably  produces  some  corresponding 
change  at  another,  which  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  and  for 
whicn  the  remedy  applied  may  prove  but  a  new  cause  of 
harm.  Thus,  a  bar  removed  from  one  point  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  form  lower  down ;  one  bank  protected  from  the  cur- 
rent's force  transfers  its  action  to  the  opposite  one,  on  any 
increase  of  volume  from  freshets,  widenmg  the  bed,  and 
frequently  giving  a  new  diraction  to  the  channel.  Owing 
to  these  over  varying  causes  of  change,  the  best  weighed 
plans  of  river  improvement  sometimes  result  in  complete 
failure. 

831.  In  forming  a  plan  for  a  river  improvement,  the 
principal  objects  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  are,  1st 
The  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  action 
of  the  current.  2d.  Those  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  3d.  The  removal  of  bars,  elbows  and  other 
natural  obstructions  to  navigation.  4th.  The  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  obtaining  a  suitable  depth  of  water  for  boats,  of 
a  proper  tonnage,  for  the  trade  on  the  river. 

832.  Means  for  proteoting  the  banks.  To  protect  the 
banks,  either  the  velocity  of  the  current  in-shore  must  be  de- 
creased so  as  to  lessen  its  action  on  the  soil ;  or  else  a  facing 
of  some  material  sufiiciently  durable  to  resist  its  action  must 
be  employed.  The  former  method  may  be  used  when  the 
banks  are  low  and  have  auntie  declivity.  The  simplest  plan 
for  this  purjx)8e  consists  either  in  planting  such  shrubbery  on 
the  declivity  as  will  thrive  near  water ;  or  by  driving  down 
short  pickets  and  interlacing  them  with  twigs,  forming  a  kind 
of  wicker-work.  These  constructions  break  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  diminish  its  velocity  near  the  shore,  and  thus 
cause  the  water  to  deposit  its  finer  paiticles,  which  gradually 
fill  out  and  strengthen  the  banks.  If  the  banks  are  high,  and 
are  subject  to  cave  in  f ix>m  the  action  of  the  current  on  their 
base,  they  may  be  either  cut  down  to  a  gentle  declivity,  as  in 
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the  last  case ;  or  else  they  may  reoeive  a  slope  of  nearly  45^, 
and  be  faced  with  dry  stone,  care  being  taken  to  secure  the 
base  by  bkx^ks  of  loose  stone,  or  by  a  facing  of  brush  and  stone 
laid  in  alternate  layers. 

833.  Measures  agaixist  inundations.  At  the  points  in 
the  course  of  a  river  where  inundations  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  water-way,  if  pi*acticable,  shonld  be  increased ;  all 
obstructions  to  the  free  dischai^ge  of  the  water  below  the  point 
should  be  removed;  and  dikes  of  earth,  usually  termed  levees, 
should  be  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river.  By  increasing  the 
water-way  a  temporary  improvement  only  will  be  effected ; 
for,  except  in  the  season  of  freshets,  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent at  this  point  will  be  so  much  decreased  as  to  form  de- 
posites,  which,  at  some  future  day,  may  prove  a  cause  of 
damage.  In  (confining  the  water  between  levees,  two  methods 
have  been  tried :  the  one  consists  in  leaving  a  water-way  strict- 
ly necefesary  for  the  discharge  of  freshets ;  the  other  in  giving 
tne  stream  a  wide  bed.  The  Po  in  Italy  and  the  Mississippi 
present  examples  of  the  former  method ;  the  effect  of  which 
in  both  cases  has  been  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream  so  much 
that  in  many  paits  the  water  is  habitually  above  die  natural 
surface  of  the  country,  leaving  it  exposed  to  serious  inunda- 
tions shonld  the  levees  give  wav.  The  other  method  has  been 
tried  on  the  Loire  in  France,  and  observation  has  proved  that 
the  general  level  of  the  bed  has  not  sensibly  risen  for  a  long 
series  of  years  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  bars,  which  are 
formed  after  each  freshet,  are  shifted  constantly  by  the  next, 
so  that  when  the  watei-s  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  state, 
the  navigation  is  extremely  intricate  from  this  cause.  Other 
means  have  been  tried,  such  as  opening  new  channels  at  the 
exposed  points,  or  building  dams  above  them  to  keep  the 
water  back ;  but  they  have  all  been  found  to  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary relief. 

834.  Elbows.  The  constant  wear  of  the  bank,  and  shift- 
ing of  the  channel  towards  the  concave  side  of  elbows,  have 
led  Jbo  various  plans  for  removing  the  inconveniences  which 
they  present  to  navigation.  The  method  which  has  been 
most  generally  tried  for  this  purpose  consists  in  building  out 
dikes,  termed  wing-dams^  from  tlie  concave  side  into  the 
stream,  placing  them  either  at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of 
the  current,  or  obliquely  down  stream,  so  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  opposite  shore. 

Wing-dams  are  usually  constructed   either  of   blocks  of 
stone,  of  crib-work  formed  of  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fascines. 
32 
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Within  a  few  years  back,  wing-dams,  consisting  simply  of  a 
series  of  vertical  frames,  or  ribs  (Fig.  247),  strongly  con- 
nected toigether,  and  covered  on  the  up-stream  side  by  thick 
plank,  which  present  a  broken  inclined  plane  to  the  current, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  less  steep  than  the  upper,  have 
been  used  upon  the  Po,  with,  it  is  stated,  complete  success, 
for  aiTcstin^  the  wear  of  a  bank  by  the  current.  These 
dams  are  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  point  to  be  pi-o- 
tected,  and  their  plan  is  slightly  convex  on  the  up-stream  side. 


Fii  317— Reprejwnu  a  section  of  the  timber  wing-dami  on  the  Po,  formed  of  plank  nnilod  on 

the  Inclined  pieces  of  the  rlb«. 
n  b  tiiid  b  c,  inclined  faces  of  the  dam,  the  firHt  making  aa  augle  of  03^.  and  the  seoond  of  83* 

with  the  horixou. 
d  and  0  pieces  of  the  rib. 
/and  g  horizontal  plecei  connecting  the  riba. 

Wing-dams  of  the  ordinary  form  and  construction  are  now 
regarded,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  ,years  on  the 
Rhine,  and  some  other  rivers  in  Europe,  as  little  seviceable, 
if  not  positively  hurtful,  as  a  river  improvement,  and.  the 
abandonment  oi  their  use  has  been  strongly  urged  by  engi- 
neers in  France. 

The  action  of  the  current  against  the  side  of  the  dam 
causes  whirls  and  counter-currents,  which  are  found  to  un- 
dermine the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  bank  adjacent  to  it. 
Shallows  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  near 
the  dam,  by  the  debris  borne  along  by  the  current  after  it 
passes  the  dam,  giving  very  frequently  a  more  tortuous  coui-so 
to  the  channel  than  it  had  naturally  assumed  in  the  eU)OW. 
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The  best  method  yet  found  of  arresting  the  pro^'ess  of  an 
elbow  is  to  protect  the  concave  baiik  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  formed  by  throwing  in  lcx)8e  blocks  of  stone  along  the 
foot  of  the  baiiK,  and  giving  them  the  slope  they  naturally 
assume  when  thus  thi-own  in. 

Wing- walls  were  put  into  the  Hudson  Eiver  many  years 
since  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bars  and  improving 
the  stream  for  navigjible  pui-poses.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  produced  a  scour  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  stream 
which  removed  the  sand  and  other  materials  of  the  bar  to 
points  lower  down  in  the  stream  where  it  was  again  deix)s- 
ited  ;  thus  removing  tlie  previous  obstruction  only  to  produce 
a  worse  one  in  a  new  place. 

Gen.  Tottcn,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
improvement  of  rivers  having  bars,  showed  verj'^  clearly  the 
error  of  attempting  to  improve  rivers  by  means  of  wing-dams. 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  channel  by 
longitudinal  dikes,  made  of  continuous  piles  or  of  walls  of 
masonry.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  more  recently  and 
with  good  results. 

835.  Elbows  upon  most  rivers  finally  reach  that  state  of 
development  in  which  the  wear  upon  the  concave  side,  from 
the  action  of  the  current,  will  be  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river  at  these  points  will  remain  stable.  This 
state  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  banks 
and  bed,  and  the  character  of  the  freshets.  From  obse na- 
tions made  upon  the  Rhine,  it  is  stated  that  elbows,  with  a 
radiup  of  curvature  of  nearly  3,000  yards,  preserve  a  fixed 
regimen  ;  and  that  the  banks  of  these  which  have  a  radius  of 
about  1,500  yards  are  seldom  injured,  if  properly  faced. 

836.  Attempts  have,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  by  cutting  across  the 
tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  convex  bank  of  the  elbow,  and 
turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.  It  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  stream  in  time  forms  for  itself  a  new  bed  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  it  originally  had. 

837.  Bars.  To  obtain  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  over 
bai*s,  the  deposite  must  either  be  scooped  up  by  machinery, 
and  be  conveyed  away,  or  be  removed  by  giving  an  increased 
velocity  to  the  current.  When  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
an  artificial  channel  is  formed,  by  contracting  the  natural 
way,  confining  it  between  two  low  dikes,  whic7i  should  rise 
only  a.  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water,  so  that  a 
sufficient  outlet  may  be  left  for  the  water  during  the  season 
of  freshets,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  dams. 
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If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar,  dam«5 
should  be  bnilt  across  all  ex'cept  the  main  channel,  so  that  bv 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  greater  upon  the  bed. 

The  longitudinal  dikes,  between  which  the  main  channel 
is  confined,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
direction  which  the  channel  has  naturally  assumed.  If  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  position  of  the  channel,  it 
should  be  shifted  to  that  side  of  the  bed  which  will  yield  most 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

838.  In  situations  where  large  reservoirs  can  be  formed 
near  the  bar,  the  water  from  them  may  be  nsed  for  removing 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  oiitlet  is  made  from  the  reservoir,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate  that  turns 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sudden- 
ly thrown  open  to  let  off  the  water.  The  chase  of  watei 
formed  in  tnis  w'ay  sweeping  over  the  bar  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  deposites  upon  it.  This  plan  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  deposites  that  accu- 
mulate at  the  moutn  of  harbors  in  those  localities  where,  f i-om 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises,  a  great  head  of  water  can  be 
obtained  in  the  reservoirs. 

839.  In  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  sea  through  several  channels,  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  tides  through  all 
the  channels.  If  the  main  channel  is  subject  to  obstructions 
from  deposites,  dams  should  be  built  across  the  secondary 
channels,  which  may  be  so  arranged  with  cuts  through  them, 
closed  by  gates,  that  the  flood-tide  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  gates,  while  the  ebb-tide,  causing  the  gates  to 
close,  will  be  forced  to  recede  through  the  main  channel, 
which,  in  this  way,  will  be  daily  scoured,  and  freed  from  de- 

Cosites  by  the  ebb  current.  The  same  object  may  be  effected 
y  building  dams  without  inlets  across  the  secondary  channels, 
giving  them  such  a  height  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  flood- 
tide  the  water  will  flow  over  them  and  fill  the  channels  above 
the  dams.  The  portion  of  water  thus  dammed  in  will  be 
foi;ced  through  the  main  channel  at  the  ebb. 

840.  When  the  bed  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  it  may  be  deep- 
ened by  blasting  the  rocks,  and  removing  the  f  I'agments  with 
the  assistance  of  the  diving-bell  and  other  machinery. 

841.  In  some  of  our  rivers,  obstructions  of  a  very  danger- 
ous character  to  boats  are  met  with,  in  the  tnmks  of  large 
trees  which  are  eml)edded  in  the  bottom  at  one  end,  while  me 
other  is  near  the  surface ;  they  are  termed  snags  and  sawyers 
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by  the  boatmen.  These  obstrnctions  have  been  very  success- 
fully removed,  within  late  years,  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
by  propelling  two  heavy  boats,  moved  by  steam,  which  are 
connected  by  a  strong  beam  across  their  bows,  so  that  the 
beam  will  strike  the  snag,  and  either  break  it  off  near  the 
bottom  or  uproot  it.  Other  obstructions,  termed  Taft%t  form- 
ed by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  at  points  oi  a  river's 
course,  are  also  found  in  some  of  our  western  rivers.  These 
are  also  in  process  of  removal,  by  cutting  through  them  by 
various  means  which  have  been  found  successful. 

842.  Slaok-'water  Navigation.  When  the  ^neml  depth 
of  water  in  a  river  is  insufficient  for  the  draught  of  boats  of 
the  most  suitable  size  for  the  tmde  on  it,  an  improvement, 
termed  alack^water  or  lock  and  daia  navigation^  is  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  course  into  several  suitable 
ponds,  by  forming  dams  to  keep  the  water  in  the  ].K)ud  at  a 
constant  head ;  and  by  passing  from  one  pond  to  another  by 
locks  at  the  ends  of  the  dams. 

843.  The  position  of  the  dams,  and  the  number  I'equisite, 
will  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  streams  subject  to  heavy 
freshets,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  place  the  dams  at 
tlie  widest  parts  of  the  bed,  to  obtain  the  greatest  outlet  for  the 
water  over  tife  daTn.  The  dams  may  be  built  either  in  a 
straight  line  between  tlie  banks  and  perpendicular  to  the 
thread  of  the  current,  or  they  may  be  in  a  straight-line  ob- 
lique to  the  current,  or  tlieir  plan  may  be  convex,  the  convex 
surface  being  up-sti*eam,  or  it  may  be.a  bn^ken  Hne  present- 
ing an  angle  up-stream.  Tlie  tliree  last  forms  offer  a  greater 
outlet  than  the  first  to  the  water  that  flows  over  the  dam,  but 
are  moi-e  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bed  below  the  stream, 
from  the  oblique  direction  which  the  current  may  receive, 
arising  fmm  the  form  of  the  dam  at  top. 

844.  The  cross  section  of  a  dam  is  usually  trapezoidal,  the 
face  up-stream  being  inclined,  and  the  one  down-stream 
either  vertical  or  inclined.  When  the  down-stream  face  is 
vertical,  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  flows  over  the  dam 
is  destroyed  by  the  shcxjk  against  the  water  of  the  pond  below 
the  dam,  but  whirls  are  formed  which  are  more  destructive 
to  the  bed  than  would  be  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
along  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam.  In  all  cases  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the  dam,  should 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  current  by  a  facing  of  dry 
Btone,  tiiriber,  or  any  other  construction  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility for  the  object  in  view. 

845.  The  dams  should  receive  a  sufficient  height  only  to 
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maintain  the  requisite  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  for  the 
puri)06e8  of  navigation.  Any  material  at  hand,  offering  suffi- 
cient durability  against  the  action  of  the  water,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  their  construction.  Dams  of  altemate  layers  of 
bnish  and  gravel,  with  a  facing  of  plank,  fascines,  or  dry 
stone,  answer  very  well  in  gentle  cun-ents.  If  the  dam  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  freshets,  to  shocks  of  ice,  and  other  heavy 
noating  bodies,  as  drift-wood,  it  would  be  moi-e  prudent  to 
form  it  of  dry  stone  entirely,  or  of  crib-work  filled  with  stone; 
or,  if  the  last  niaterial  cannot  be  obtained,  of  a  s<»lid  cril>-work 
alone.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  made  water-tight,  sand  and  gravel 
in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  thi*own  in  against  it  iti  the 
upper  pond.  The  points  where  tlie  dam  joins  the  banks, 
wnich  are  tenued  the  rootn  of  the  dam,  require  particular  at- 
tention to  prevent  tlie  water  from  filtering  around  tliem. 
The  ordinary  precaution  for  this  is  to  build  the  dam  some 
distance  back  into  the  banks. 

846.  The  safest  means  of  communication  between  the 
ponds  is  by  an  oixlinaiy  lock.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  dam,  an  excavation  in  the  bank  being  made 
for  it,  to  secure  it  fi-om  damage  by  floating  bodies  brought 
down  by  the  current.  The  sides  of  the  lock  and  a  poitioir  of 
the  dam  near  it  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
them  from  being  o\  ei*flowed  by  the  heaviest  fi^eshets.  When 
the  height  to  which  the  freshets  rise  is  great,  the  leaves  of 
the  head  gates  should  be  formed  of  two  parts,  as  a  single  leaf 
would,  from  its  size,  bjB  t(x>  unwieldy,  the  lower  portion  being 
of  a  suitable  height  for  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  lock ; 
the  upper,  being  used  only  during  the  freshets,  are  so  ar- 
ranged tliat  their  bottom  cross  pieces  shall  rest,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  against  the  top  of  the  lower  poitions.  An 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  tliis  may  be  made  for  the 
tail  gates,  when  the  lifts  of  the  locks  are  great,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring  very  high  gates,  by  i>ennanently 
closing  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  lock  at  the  tail 
gates,  either  by  a  wall  built  between  the  side  walls,  or  by  a 
permanent  framework,  below  which  a  sufficient  height  is  left 
lor  the  boats  to  pass. 

847.  A  common,  but  unsafe  method  of  passing  from  one 
pond  to  another,  is  that  which  is  termed  jl?a*Ai«y  /  it  consists 
t)f  k  sluice  in  the  dam,  which  is  opened  and  closed  l)\  means 
of  a  gate  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  manoeuvred  with  ease.  One  plan  for  this  pur 
pose  is  to  divide  the  gate  into  two  unequal  parts  by  an  axis, 
and  to  place  a  valve  of  such  dimensions  in  the  greater^  that 
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when  opened  the  sm*f  ace  against  which  the  water  presses 
shall  be  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  part.  The  play  of  the 
gate  is  thus  rendered  very  simple ;  when  the  valve  is  shut, 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  larger  surface  closes  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  sluice;  when  the  valve  is  opened,  the  gate 
swings  round  and  takes  a  position  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent Various  other  plans  for  flashing,  on  similar  principles, 
are  to  be  met  with. 

848.  When  the  obstruction  in  a  river  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  of  the  preceding  means,  as  for  example  in  those  con- 
siderable descents  in  me  bed  known  as  rapids,  where  the 
water  acquires  a  velocity  so  great  that  a  boat  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  with  safety,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  its  navigable  parts  above  and 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  general  direction  of  the  canal  will  be  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  it  may  occupy  a  part  of  the 
bed  by  forming  a  dike  in  the  bed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and 
sufficiently  far  from  it  to  give  the  requisite  width  to  the  canal. 
Whatever  position  the  canal  may  occupy,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  freshets. 

849.  A  lock  will  usually  be  necessary  at  each  extremity  of 
the  canal  where  it  joins  the  river.  The  positions  for  the  ex- 
treme locks  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  boats  can 
at  all  times  enter  them  with  ease  and  safety.  The  locks 
should  be  secured  by  guard  gates  and  other  suitable  means 
from  freshets ;  and  if  they  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  de- 

Eosites,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  removal  either 
y  a  chase  of  water,  or  by  machinery. 
If  the  river  should  not  present  a  sufRcient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  for  entering  the  canal  from  it,  a  dam  will  be 
required  at  some  point  near  the  lock  to  obtain  the  depth  re- 
quisite. 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  instead  of  placing  the 
extreme  locks  at  the  outlets  of  the  canal  to  the  river,  to  jorra 
a  capacious  basin  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  between  the 
lock  and  river,  where  the  boats  can  lie  in  safety.  The  outlets 
from  the  basins  to  the  rivers  may  either  be  left  open  at  all 
times,  or  else  guard  gates  may  be  placed  at  them  to  shut  off 
the  water  donng  freshets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

8BAOOA8T    DIPKOTEKEZJm. 

850.  The  following  Bubdivisions  may  be  made  of  the  workg 
belonging  to  this  class  of  improvements:  1st.  Artificial 
Eoadsteads.  2d.  The  works  required  for  natural  and  ar- 
tificial Harbors.  8d.  The  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
seacoast  a^inst  the  action  of  the  sea. 

851.  Before  adopting  any  definitive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  seacoast  at  any  point,  tlie  action  of  the  tides, 
currents,  and  waves  at  that  point  must  be  ascertained. 

852.  The  theory  of  tides  is  well  understood  ;  their  rise  and 
duration,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are 
also  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Along  our  own  sea- 
board, the  highest  tides  vary  gi^eatly  between  the  most 
southern  and  northern  parts.  At  Eastport,  Me.,  the  highest 
tides,  when  not  affected  by  the  wind,  vary  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  above  tlie  ordinary  low  water.  At  Bos- 
ton they  rise  fix)ni  eleven  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
point,  under  similar  circumstances;  and  from  New  York, 
following  the  line  of  the  seaboard  to  Florida,  they  seldom 
rise  above  five  feet. 

853.  Currents  are  principally  caused  by  the  tides,  assisted, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  wind.  The  theory  of  their  action  is 
simple.  Fi*om  tlie  main  current,  which  sweeps  alons^  the 
coast,  secondary  ciirrents  ])r()ceed  into  the  bays,  or  iniJenta- 
tions,  in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  until  they  strike  some 
point  of  the  shore,  f ix>ni  which  they  are  deflected,  and  fre- 
quently sepamte  into  sevoial  others,  the  main  branch  follow- 
ing the  general  direction  which  it  had  when  it  struck  the 
shoi*e,  and  the  others  not  unfrequently  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  fonning  what  are  termed  ocmnter  eurrents.  and,  at 
points  where  the  opposite  currents  meet,  that  .i^ot^ry  motion 
of  the  water  known  as  whirlpools.  The  action  of  currents 
on  the  coast  is  to  wear  it  away  at  those  points  against  which 
they  directly  impinge,  and  to  transport  the  debris  to  other, 
points,  thus  forming,  and  sometimes  I'emoving,  natural  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  These  continual  changes,  caused 
by  currents,  make  it  extremely  diflicult  to  foresee  tneir  effects, 
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and  to  foroitell  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  any 
change  in  the  direction,  or  the  intensity  of  a  current,  occa- 
sioncKl  bv  artificial  obstacles. 

854.  A  good  theory  of  waves,  which  shall  satisfactorily 
explain  all  their  phenomena,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  science. 
It  is  known  that  they  are  pi'oduced  by  winds  acting  on  the 
sarface  of  the  sea;  out  how  far  this  action  extends  below 
the  surface  and  what  are  its  effects  at  various  depths,  are 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  The  most  commonly 
received  theory  is,  that  a  wave  is  a  simple  oscillation  of  the 
water,  in  which  each  particle  rises  and  falls,  in  a  vertical 
line,  a  certain  distance  during  each  oscillation,  without  re- 
ceiving any  motion  of  translation  in  a  horizontal  dii'ection. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  fails  to  explain 
many  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  waves. 

In  a  recent  Fi-ench  work  on  this  subject,  its  author,  Colonel 
Emy,  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  combats  the  received 
theory;  and  contends  that  the  particles  of  water  receive  also 
a  motion  of  translation  horizontallj',  which,  with  that  of  as- 
cension, causes  the  particles  to  assume  an  orbicular  motion, 
each  particle  describing  an  orbit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
elliptical.  lie  farther  contends,  that  in  this  manner  the  par- 
ticles at  the  surface  communicate  their  motion  to  those  just 
below  them,  and  these  again  to  the  nexty  and  so  on  down- 
ward, the  intensity  decreasing  from  the  surface,  without, 
however,  becoming  insensible  at  even  very  considerable 
depths ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  reaction  from 
the  bottom,  an  immense  volume  of  water  is  propelled  along 
tlie  bottom  itself,  with  a  motion  of  ti*anslation  so  p)werf ul  as 
to  overthrow  obstacles  of  the  greatest  strength  if  dire<:tly 
opposed  to  it  From  this  he  argues  that  walls  built  to  resist 
tne  shock  of  the  waves  should  receive  a  very  great  ba*^ir  at 
the  base,  and  that  this  batir  should  be  gradually  decreased 
upward,  until,  towards  the  top,  the  wall  should  project  over, 
thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  at  top  to  tlirow  the  water 
back.  By  adopting  this  form,  he  contends  that  the  mass  of 
water,  which  is  rolled  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  bottom, 
when  it  strikes  the  face  of  the  wall,  will  ascend  along  it,  and 
thus  gradually  lose  its  momentum.  These  views  of  Colonel 
Emy  have  been  attacked  by  other  engineei's,  who  have  had 
opix)rtunities  to  observe  the  same  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  facts ;  and  the  question  still 
remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  from  experiments  made 
by  the  author  quoted  upon  walls  of  the  form  here  described; 
that  they  seem  to  answer  fully  their  intended  purpose. 
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855.  Roadsteada.  The  term  roadstead  is  applfed  to  an 
indentation  of  the  coast,  where  vessels  may  ride  secnrely  at 
anchor  under  all  circumstances  of  weather.  If  the  indenta- 
tion is  covered  by  natural  projections  of  the  land,  or  capeSy 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  is  said  to  be  land- 
locked;  in  the  contraiy  case,  it  is  termed  an  open  roadstead. 

The  anchorage  of  open  roadsteads  is  often  insecure,  owing 
to  violent  winds  setting  into  them  from  the  sea,  and  occasion- 
ing high  waves,  which  are  very  straining  to  the  moorings. 
The  remedy  applied  in  this  case  is  to  place  an  obstruction 
near  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  from  the  sea.  These  obstructions,  termed  breakwaterSj 
are  artificial  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  by  throwing 
heavy  blocks  of  stone  into  the  sea,  and  allowing  tliem  to  take 
their  own  bed. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  modem 
times,  was  the  one  at  Cherbourg  in  France,  to  cover  the  road- 
stead in  front  of  that  town.  After  some  trials  to  break  the 
effects  of  the  waves  on  the  roadstead  by  placing  large  conical- 
shaped  structures  of  timber  filled  with  stones  across  it,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  as  these  vessels  wei'e  completely  destroyed 
by  subsequent  stonns,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  a 
breakwater  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  assume  the  form  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  its  surface.  The  subsequent  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  tempests,  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  exposed  surface  is  not  very  sensible  at  this  locality  at 
a  depth  ot  about  20  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  lowest 
tides,  as  the  blocks  of  stoue  forming  this  part  of  the  break- 
water, some  of  which  do  not  average  over  40  lbs.  in  weight, 
have  not  been  displaced  from  tlie  slope  the  mass  first  as- 
sumed, which  was  somewhat  less  than  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  From  this  point  upwards,  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  the  action  of  the 
waves  has  been  very  powerful  at  times,  during  violent  gales, 
displacing  blocks  oi  several  tons  weight,  throwing  them  over 
the  top  of  the  breakwater  upon  the  slope  towards  tlie  shore. 
Wherever  this  part  of  the  surface  has  been  exposed  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  gradually  worn  down  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  slope  has  become  less  and  less  steep, 
from  year  to  year,  until  finally  the  surface  assumed  a  slightly 
concave  slope,  which,  at  some  points,  was  as  great  as  ten 
base  to  one  perpendicular. 
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The  experience  acquired  at  this  work  has  concliiBively 
bIlowh  that  bi-eakwatere,  formed  of  the  heaviest  blocks  <)f 
1(1086  Btoiie,  ai-e  always  liable  to  damage  in  heavy  gales  when 
tlie  sea  breaks  over  tJiein,  and  that  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing them  is  by  covering  the  exposed  surface  witli  a  facing  of 
heavy  blocks  of  hammered  stone  carefully  set  in  hjdranh'c 
cement. 

Ab  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  is  intended  also  as  a  militai^ 
construction,  for  the  protection  of  the  roadstead  against  an 
enemy's  fleet,  the  cross  section  sliown  {in  Fig,  248)  has  been 
adopted  for  it.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  maiiy  years' 
observation,  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  work  that  forms 
the  cannon  battery  of  solid  masonry  laid  on  a  thick  and  broad 
bed  of  beton.  The  top  surface  of  the  breakwater  ie  co\  ered 
with  heavy  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  tlie  foot  of  the  wall  on 
the  face  iB  pRitected  by  large  blocks  of  artificial  stone  formed 
of  beton.  The  top  of  the  uattei^  is  about  12  feet  above  the 
highest  water  level. 
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The  next  work  of  the  kind  was  built  to  cover  tbe  roadstead 
of  Plymouth  in  Eiirlaud.  Its  cross  section  was,  at  fii-st,  made 
with  an  interior  sl>  ^le  of  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  perpen- 
dicular, and  an  exterior  slope  of  only  three  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular; bnt  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  the  severe 
tempests  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  thought  that  its  ex- 
terior slope  was  too  abrupt. 

A  work  of  the  same  kind  is  still  in  process  of  wjnstruction 
on  our  coast,  off  tlie  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  same  cross 
section  has  been  adopted  for  it  as  in  the  one  at  Clierbiini-g, 

All  of  tliese  works  were  made  in  the  same  way,  discharg- 
ing the  stone  on  the  spot,  fnim  vessels,  and  allowing  it  to 
take  its  own  bed,  except  for  the  facing,  where,  when  practi- 
cable, the  blocks  were  carefully  laid,  bo  aa  to  present  a  uni- 
fonn  surface  to  the  waves.     The  interior  of  the  maBS,  in  each 
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case,  has  been  formed  of  stone  in  small  blocks,  and  the  facinjj 
of  very  large  blocks.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  moi*e  prudent  to  form  the  whole  of  large  blocks,  because, 
were  the  exterior  to  suffer  damage,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  heaviest  blocks  yet  used  have  at  times  been  displaced  by 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  interior  would  still  present  a  great 
obstacle. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  respecting  the  cross  sections  of 
breakwatere,  which  irom  experiment  have  been  found  to 
answer,  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
in  similar  cases  niay  be  arranged.  As  to  the  plan  of  such 
works,  it  must  depend  on  the  locality.  The  position  of  tlie 
breakwater  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  tne  direction  of 
the  heaviest  swells  from  the  sea  into  the  roadstead, — the 
action  of  the  current,  and  that  of  waves.  The  part  of  the 
roadstead  which  it  covers  should  affoi'd  a  proper  depth  of 
water,  and  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
during  the  most  severe  storms  ;  and  vessels  should  be  able  to 
double  the  breakwater  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide.  Such  a  position  should,  moreover,  be  chosen  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  to  obstructicms  being  foraied  within  the 
roadstead,  or  at  any  of  its  outlets,  from  the  change  in  the 
current  which  may  be  made  by  the  breakwater. 

856.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
as  well  as  their  great  cost,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  substi- 
tuting for  them  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  made  of  any  shape  and  size  desirable.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  several  instances,  particu- 
larly in  a  jetty  or  mole,  at  Algiers,  constrncted  by  the  French 
govennneiit.  T  he  beton  for  a  portion  of  this  work  was  placed 
m  large  boxes,  the  sides  of  which  were  of  wood,  shaped  at 
bottom  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  beton  was  to  be  spread.  Tlie  bottom  of  the  box 
was  made  of  strong  canvas  tarred.  These  boxes  were  first 
sunk  in  the  position  tor  which  they  were  constructed,  and  then 
tilled  with  the  beton. 

857.  Harbors.  The  term  hiirhor  is  applied  to  a  secure  an- 
chorage of  a  more  limited  capacity  than  a  roadstead,  and 
therefore  offering  a  safer  refuge  during  boisterous  weatlier. 
Harbors  are  either  natural  or  artificiaL 

858.  An  artificial  harbor  is  usually  formed  by  enclosing  a 
space  on  the  coast  between  two  arms,  or  dikes  or  stone,  or  of 
wood,  termed  jetties^  which  project  into  the  sea  from  the 
shore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  harbor  from  the  action  of 
die  wind  and  waves. 
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880.  The  plan  of  each  jetty  is  curved,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  will  depend  on  the  nnmber  of  vessel?  which  it  may 
be  supposed  will  be  in  the  har1>(>rat  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ends,  or  heads^  of  the  jetties  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  also  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
generally  need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred.  There  are 
certain  winds  at  every  p)int  of  a  coast  which  are  more  un- 
favorable than  othere  to  vessels  entering  and  qutting  the  har- 
bor, and  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  water.  One  of  tlie  jetties 
should,  on  this  account,  be  longer  tlian  the  other,  an,d  be  so 
placed  that  it  will  both  break  the  force  of  the  heaviest  swells 
from  the  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  by  i>rftventing  them  from  being 
driven  by  the  winds  on  the  other  jetty,  just  as  they  are  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  mouth. 

860.  The  cross  section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the 
jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  thirty  feet  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the 
jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  other  parts,  as  it,  in  some  instances,  receives  a  lighthouse, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon.  It  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  well  united  by  iron  or  cropper  cramps, 
and  the  exterior  courses  should  moreover  be  protected  by 
fender  beams  of  heavy  timber  to  receive  the  shocK  of  floating 
bodies. 

861.  Wooden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of 
heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  on  the  interior 
by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  the  frame 
(t'ig.  249)  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces,  which  form  the 
sides — of  an  upright  centre  piece, — and  of  horizontal  clamp- 
ing pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the 
inclined  and  upright  pieces ;  the  inclined  pieces  are  farther 
strengthened  by  struts,  which  abut  against  them  and  the  up- 
right. The  ribs  are  connected  by  large  string-pieces,  laid 
horizontally,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  on  tne  inclined 
pieces,  the  uprights,  and  the  clamping  pieces,  at  their  points 
of  junction.  The  foundation,  on  which  tliis  framework  rests, 
consists  usually  of  three  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieces  and  the  uprights.  The  rows 
of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams 
notched  and  bolted  on  them;  and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly 
united  to  the  framework  in  a  similar  manner.  The  interior 
sheeting  does  not,  in  all  cases,  extend  the  entire  length  of 
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ng.  S49— Eepreeetite  a  oron  neotton  of  a  wooden  jetty,  a.  fotmdatloii  pfles.  b^  indined 
sUa  pieoes.  c,  middle  upright,  d,  otom  pteoes  bolted  in  palta.  «,  atrnta.  rit,  Jongitndinal 
pleow  bolted  In  pain,    o,  parapet. 

the  sides,  but  open  spaces,  termed  clear-ways,  are  often  left, 
to  give  a  free  passage  and  spread  to  the  waves  confined  be- 
tween the  jetties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  smooth  water 
in  the  channel.  If  the  jetties  are  covered  at  tneir  back  with 
earth,  the  clear-ways  receive  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 

The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  particular  care, 
especiallv  when  the  channel  between  them  is  verv  narrow. 
Loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion used  for  this  purpose ;  ana,  if  it  be  deemed  necessar}', 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  channel  may  be  protected  by  an 
apron  of  brush  and  loose  stone. 

The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 
plank,  wliich  serves  as  a  wharf.  A  strong  hand-railing 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flooring  as  a  protection 
against  accidents.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously 
inclined;  the  more  usual  inclination  varies  between  three 
and  four  perpendicular  to  one  base. 

862.  Jetties  are  sometimes  built  out  to  form  a  passa^  to 
a  natural  harbor,  which  is  either  very  much  exposed,  or 
subject  to  bars  at  its  mouth.  By  narrowing  the  passage  to 
the  harbor  between  the  jetties,  great  velocity  is  given  to  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide,  and  this  alone  wul  free  the 
greater  part  of  the  channel  from  deposites.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  letties  a  bar  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  to 
accumulate,  from  the  current  alongshore,  which  is  broken 
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by  the  jetties,  and  from  the  dirniniBhed  velocity  of  the  ebbing 
tides  at  this  point.  To  remove  these  bars  resort  may  be  had, 
in  localities  where  they  are  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  to 
reservi)ir8,  and  sluices,  arranged  with  turning  gates,  like  those 
adverted  to  for  river  improvements.  The  reservoirs  are 
f<irraed  by  excavating  a  large  basin  inshore,  at  some  suitable 
point  from  which  the  collected  water  can  be  directed,  with 
its  full  force,  on  the  bar.  The  basin  will  be  filled  at  flood- 
tide,  and  when  the  ebb  commences  the  sluice  gates  will  be 
kept  closed  until  dead  low  water,  when  they  should  all  be 
opened  at  once  to  give  a  strong  water  chase. 

863.  In  harbors  where  vessels  cannot  be  safely  and  conve- 
niently moored  alongside  of  the  quays,  large  basins,  termed 
wet-docks^  are  formed,  in  which  tne  water  can  be  kept  at  a 
constant  level.  A  wet-dock  may  be  made  either  by  an  in- 
shore excavation,  or  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the  harbor  with 
strong  water-tight  walls ;  the  first  is  the  more  usual  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  may  be  by  a  simple  sluice,  closed 
by  ordinarv  lock  gates,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lock. 
With  the  nrst  method  vessels  can  enter  the  basin  only  at 
high  tide ;  by  the  last  they  may  be  entered  or  passed  out  at 
any  period  of  the  tide.     The  outlet  of  the  lock  should  be 

Erovided  with  a  pair  of  guard  gates,  to  be  shut  against  very 
igh  tides,  or  in  cases  of  danger  from  storms. 

864.  The  construction  of  the  locks  for  basins  differa  in 
nothing,  in  principle,  from  that  pursued  in  canal  locks.  The 
greatest  care  will  necessarily  be  taken  to  form  a  strong  mass 
free  from  all  danger  of  accidents.  The  gates  of  a  basm-lock 
are  made  convex  towards  the  head  of  water,  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  tlie  fjreat  pressure  upon  them.  They 
are  hung  and  manoeuvred  difi^erently  from  ordinary  lock 
gates ;  the  quoin-post  is  attached  to  the  side  walls  in  the  usual 
way :  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mitre-post  an  iron  or  brass  roller 
is  attached,  which  runs  on  an  iron  roller  way,  and  thus  sup- 
ports that  end  of  the  leaf,  relieving  the  collar  of  the  quoin- 
post  from  the  strain  that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  it, 
besides  giving  the  leaf  an  easy  play.  Chains  are  attached  to 
each  mitre-post  near  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  closed,  by  means  of  windlasses  to  which 
the  other  ends  of  the  chains  are  fastened. 

865.  The  quays  of  wet-docks  are  usually  built  of  masonry. 
Both  brick  and  stone  have  been  used;  the  facing  at  least 
should  be  of  dressed  stone.  Large  fender-beams  may  be  at-- 
tached  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  pre\ent  it  from  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels.     The  cross 
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section  of  quaj-walls  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  other  sustaining  walls.  It  might  be  pnident  to  add 
.buttresses  to  the  back  of  the  wall  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
sliocks  of  the  vessels. 

866.  Quay-walls  with  us  are  ordinarily  made  either  by 
f  .arming  a  facing  of  heavy  round  or  square  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition,  wliich  are  connected  by  norizontal  pieces,  and 
secured  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filled  in  behind  them 
by  land-ties ;  or,  by  placing  the  pieces  horizontally  upon  each 
other,  and  securing  tliem  by  iron  bolts.  Land-ties  are  used 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  which  is 
thrown  in  behina  them  to  form  the  surface  of  the  quay. 
Another  mode  of  construction,  which  is  found  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  is  in  use  in  our  Eastern  seaports.  It  consists  in 
making  a  kind  of  crib-w^ork  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
filling  in  with  earth  and  stone  rubbish.  The  bottom  course 
of  the  crib  may  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  it  is  firm 
and  horizontal ;  in  the  contrary  case  a  strong  grillage,  termed 
a  cradle^  must  be  made,  and  be  sunk  to  receive  the  stone  work. 
The  top  of  the  cradle  should  be  horizontal,  and  the  bottom 
should  receive  the -same  slope  as  that  of  the  bed,  in  order  tliat 
when  the  stones  are  laid  they  may  settle  horizontally. 

867.  Dikes.  To  protect  the  lowlands  bordieriiig  the  ocean 
from  inundations,  dikes,  coustructed  of  ordinary  earth,  and 
faced  towards  the  sea  with  some  matei'ial  which  will  resist 
tlje  action  of  the  current,  are  usually  resorted  to. 

The  Dutch  dikes,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of 
country  has  been  reclaimed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  are 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  this  kind,  in  existence.  The 
cross  section  of  those  dikes  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  width 
at  top  averaging  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  interior  slope  being 
the  same  as  tlie  natural  slope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exterior 
slope  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  between  three  and 
twelve  base  to  one  perpendicular.     The  top  of  the  dike,  for 

Eerf ect  safety,  should  be  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
ighest  spring  tides,  although,  in  many  places,  they  are  only 
two  or  three  above  this  level. 

The  earth  for  these  dikes  is  taken  from  a  ditch  inshore,  be- 
tween which  and  the  foot  of  the  dike  a  space  ot  about  twenty 
feet  is  left  which  answei-s  for  a  road.  The  exterior  slope  is  va- 
riously faced,  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  current  and  wa^■es  at  the  point.  In  some  cases,  a 
strong  straw  thatch  is  put  on,  and  fij-inly  secured  by  pi<tkets, 
or  othei  means ;  in  others,  a  layer  of  fascines  ie  spread  over  the 
thatch,  and  is  strongly  picketed  to  it  the  ends  of  the  pickets 
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being  allowed  to  project  out  about  eighteen  inches,  bo  that 
they  can  receive  a  wicker-work  formed  by  interlacing  them 
with  twigs,  the  spaces  between  this  wicker-work  being  filled  * 
with  broken  stone ;  this  forms  a  very  durable  and  stix)ng  racing, 
which  resists  not  only  the  action  of  the  current,  but,  by  its 
elasticity,  the  shocks  of  the  heaviest  waves. 

The  foot  of  the  exterior  slope  requires  peculiar  care  for  its 
protection ;  the  shore,  for  this  purpose,  is  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  apron  of  brush  and  gravel  in  alternate  layers, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  into  the  water  from  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  it  from  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
a  cross  section  has  been  given  to  the  dikes  towards  the  sea, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  one  which  the  shore  naturally  takes 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  dikes  in  other  respects 
are  constructed  and  faced  after  the  maimer  which  has  been 
so  long  in  practice  in  Holland. 

868.  Groins.  Constructions,  termed  groins^  are  used  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  effect  of  the  current 
along  the  shore,  and  cause  deposites  to  be  formed.  These  are 
artificial  ridges  which  rise  a  few  feet  only  above  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  oblique  to  it.  They  are  con- 
structed either  of  clay,  which  is  well  rammed  and  protected 
on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones ;  or  of  layers 
of  fascines ;  or  of  one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish may  be  resorted  to ;  the  object  being  to  inteipose  an 
obstacle,  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  will  occa- 
sion a  deposite  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to 
eain  upon  the  sea. 

869.  Sea-waUs.  When  the  sea  encmaches  upon  the  land, 
fonning  a  steep  bluff,  the  face  of  which  is  gi-adually  worn 
away,  a  wall  or  masonry  is  the  only  means  that  will  afford  a 
permanent  protection  against  this  action  of  the  waves.  Walls 
made  for  this  object  are  termed  sea-walls.  The  face  of  a  sea- 
wall should  be  constructed  of  the  most  durable  stone  inlar^e 
blocks.  The  backing  may  be  of  rubble  or  of  beton.  The 
whole  work  should  be  laid  with  hydraulic  mortar. 
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a.  CloMificaium  of  JSiraina. — ^Any  rod,  or  bar  of  homogeneous 
stnicture  and  uniform  cross-sections,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prism, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which  may,  in 
turn,  be  considered  as  a  right  prism,  having  an  infinitely  small  area 
for  its  base,  and  its  edges  parallel  to  those  of  the  prism. 

If  a  prism  so  composed  be  intersected  by  an  infinite  number  of 
planes,  each  perpendicular  to  its  edges,  these  planes  will  divide  the 
fibres  into  infinitely  small  solids,  each  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  element  of  a  fibre ;  and  if  these  elementary  solids,  or  fibres, 
be  referred,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  three  rectangular  axes,  two  of 
which,  as  X,  and  Y,  are  contained  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
edges  of  the  prism,  and  the  third,  Z,  parallel  to  them,  then  the  area 
of  the  base  of  any  elementary  fibre  will  be  expressed  by  dx  dy^  and 
its  length  by  dz, 

b.  In  considering  the  elementary  fibres  contained  between  any 
two  of  these  consecutive  planes,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  although 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planes  may  be  varied  in  an  infinity  of 
ways,  they  admit  of  four  simple  relative  movements,  which,  either 
singly  or  combined,  will  cover  all  the  cases  of  change  of  form  in  the 
elementary  fibres  between  them,  arising  from  these  changes  of  po- 
sitions. 


Jlg.A 

A      C  C' 


rm 


O.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitudinal, 
and  (Fig.  B)  the  cross-section  of  any  such  prism,  and  A  By  and 
C  D,  be  two  of  the  consecutive  planes  in  question. 
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1st.  The  plane,  C  D,  may  be  moved  parallel  to  A  B,  either  firom 
or  towards  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  elementary  fibres  between 
the  planes  will  be  lengthened,  and  in  the  latter  shortened  ;  and  the 
strains  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  arise  fix)m  a  force  of  exten- 
sion in  the  fii-st  case,  and  one  of  compression  in  the  second,  acting 
parallel  to  the  fibres. 

2d.  The  pkne,  O  D,  may  take  the  position,  0'  D',  by  tiiniing 
around  some  line,  O,  in  it  as  an  axis,  in  which  case  the  elementary 
fibres  on  one  side  of  this  axis,  in  conforming  to  the  new  position  of 
C  D,  will  be  deflected  and  lengthened,  undergoing  a  strain  of  ten- 
sion ;  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  deflected  and  short- 
ened, undergoing  a  strain  of  compression ;  and  those,  as  O  O',  in 
the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  prism  and  of  the  axis  O  of  rotation, 
will  be  simply  deflected,  without  any  change  in  their  original  length ; 
the  plane,  C  D,  in  its  new  position  C  ly,  continuing  normal  to  all 
the  elementary  fibres  in  their  new  position  of  deflection. 

3d.  The  plane,  C  D,  (Fig.  C)  may  receive  a  motion  of  translation 

in  the  direction  C  D,  parallel  to  A  B,  in 
which  any  elementary  fibre,  as  a  b,  will 
take  a  new  position,  as  a  b',  oblique  to  its 
original  position. 

4th.  Or  the  plane,  C  D,  may  receive  a 
motion  of  rotation  around  some  axis  per- 
pendicular to  it,  in  which  case,  the  base  of 
any  elementary  fibre,  as  b,  in  the  plane  0 
D  (Fig.  B),  will  take  a  new  position,  de- 
scribing a  small  arc  in  the  plaice,  C  D, 
around  the  axis  of  rotation. 

It  will  now  be  easily  apprehended  that  any  elementary  fibre  being 
subjected  to  two  or  more  of  these  movements  combined,  the  result- 
ing strains  brought  upon  it  will  arise  from  these  simultaneous 
movements. 

'  As  these  relative  changes  of  position  of  the  planes  in  question 
are  due  to  forces  exterior  to  the  prism,  and  as  their  action  is  i-e- 
sisted  by  the  molecular  forces  brought  into  play  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  several  problems  arise,  from  this  action  and  i*eaction 
which  come  within  the  province  of  rational  mechanics,  aided  by  ex- 
periment, for  their  solution,  and  which  find  their  application  in  the 
resistances  offered  by  the  solid  portions  of  structures  to  the  forces 
to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the  form  and  design  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  object  of  this  Note  is  to  give  the  mode  of  solving  some  of 
the  more  simple  problems  which  fall  under  this  head. 

d.  Relation  between  tJie  Elongation  and  the  Force  hy  which  it  it 
produced^  in  the  case  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  a  given  cross-section^  the 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bar. 

From  experiments  made  upon  homogeneous  bars  of  small  area  of 
cross-section,  and  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of 
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wliich  the  bar  is  composed,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  elongation, 

from  any  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 

bar,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  and 

to  the  force  itself,  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  the  cross-        c 

section. 

Represent  (Fig.  D)  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  the  bar. 

W,  the  force  applied  to  lengthen  it. 

J,  the  elongation  due  to  W. 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section* 

£,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
Then,  from  the  law  expressed  above,  obtained  from  ex-       ^  ^' 
periment,  there  obtains  the  relation 

,     WL 

hence 

W=BA-i-;(A) 

and 


Equation  (A)  gives  the  relation  between  the  force  and  its  corre 

spending  elongation ;  and  Eq.  (B)  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  strain 

W 
on  the  unit  of  area^  expressed  by— ^,  and  the  elongation  of  the  unit 

I 

of  length  expressed  by  -=-  is  constant.  The  value  of  the  constant 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  materiaL 

Making  A  =  1  and  y"  =  ^»  ^^  ^-  i^)}  ^'^^  obtains 

E  =  W, 

that  is,  E  is  the  force  which,  applied  to  a  bar,  the  croscksection  of 
which  is  a  superficial  unit,  would  produce  an  elongation  equal  to 
the  original  length  of  the  bar,  supposing  its  elasticity  perfect  up  to 
this  limit.  The  quantity,  E,  thus  defined  is  termed  the  coefficient 
of  elaaticUy. 

Equation  (A)  may  be  stated  as  the  fundamental  proposition  in 
this  subject  upon  which  the  solution  of  all  the  others  depends. 

e.  To  find  the  relations  between  the  Elongation  a/ad  the  Forcee 
prodvLcing  ity  when  the  weight  0/  the  bar  ie  tcJeen  into  consideration^ 
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In  Eq.  (A),  the  only  force  acting  is  W,  the  weight  of  the  hai 
itself  being  neglected.  To  determine  the  elongation,  the  latter 
being  iaken  into  account, 

Represent  (Fig.  D)  by 

L,  the  total  original  length  of  the  bar ; 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section ; 

x^  the  original  length  of  any  portion  as  A  C ; 

dx^  the  length  of  an  elementary  portion  of  A  C ; 

W,  the  force  applied  at  the  end  B  ; 

U7,  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  bar. 

The  volume  of  the  portion  A  C  will  be  expressed  by  (L  —  a?)  A , 
and  its  weight  by  (L  —  »)  A  «?. 

The  total  force  acting  to  elongate  the  portion  A  C  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

W+(L  — a?)  A«;. 

The  relations,  therefore,  between  this  force  and  the  elongation 
produced  by  it  on  any  elementary  portion  dxj  will  be  obtained  by 
substituting  dx  for  L,  and  W  +  (L  —  a:)  A  to  for  W,  in  Eq.  A. 
Making  these  substitutions,  and  finding  the  corresponding  elonga- 
tion, there  obtains 

W+(L-a:)At. 

E  A 

The  total  length  of  dx  after  elongation  will,  therefore}  be 

^       W(L-aj)Aw^ 
<fa+      ^    ^^ ^ 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  a;  =  0  and  a?  =:  L,  there  obtains 

WL      |<oL«  A 

^^  EA  "^      EA     ' 

for  the  total  length  of  the  bar  after  elongation. 

f.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  preceding  discussion,  that 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  bar  will  be  at  the  top,  and  that  it  will 
arise  from  the  force,  W,  and  its  own  weight,  or  from  W-f-L  A  to. 
The  strains  on  the  other  sections  varying  with  as,  will,  therefore, 
decrease  as  x  increases.  Consequently,  the  strain  on  each  unit  of 
area  of  the  bar  will  be  variable ;  and,  representing  by  x  any  varia- 
ble length,  as  B  C,  estimated  £rom  B  upwards,  the  force  acting  on 
the  unit  of  area  at  any  point  to  produce  this  strain  will,  from  Eq. 
(A)  be  expressed  by, 

in  which  X  is  the  elongation  corresponding  to  x ;  and  in  order  thtti 
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the  Btrain  ahall  be  the  same  on  the  unit  of  area  of  every  section, 
and  tb<^refore  equally  strong  at  each  section,  —  must  be  constant. 


X 

g.  lo  apply  this,  let  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  (Fig.  E)  at 
every  point  be  a  circle,  and  let  the  radius  of  any 
one  of  these  circles  be  represented  by  r. 

The  area  of  the  circle  will  be 

and,  dx  being  an  elementary  length  of  the  bar,  any 
elementary  volume  will  be  expressed  by 

and  the  weight  of  tnis  elementary  volume  by 

^  r^  dxw. 

For  any  volume  of  the  bar  of  the  length  9,  the  ex« 
pression  for  the  weight  will  be 


v>  r  *  r^  dx. 


Substituting  these  values,  in  Eq.  (C),  for  A,  and 

09  A  ti^,  and  making  —  =  c,  there  obtains 


Flg.B. 


X 


W+  wjv  r»  dsa 


rr« 


=  Ee;  (D) 


to  represent  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  on  any  cross-section. 
DifTerentiating  Eq.  (D)  there  obtains, 


hence 


to  IT  r*  <fa  =  B  c  2  IT  r  cfr, 
d/r 


which  integrated  gives 


10 
r  =2We^ 


^^•'■  =  2¥7"'  +  ^' 


which  shows  that  the  line  cut  from  the  bar,  by  a  section  through 
the  axis,  is  a  logarithmic  curve. 
Making  ir  r^  =  A,  and  E  c  =  m,  in  Eq.  (D),  there  obtains 


W+  wjA  dx  =  mA;  (E) 


hence,  by  dLQTerentiation, 


and 


toAdx  =  mdA^ 

dA       to  , 
A        m 


&30 

Iniegratii!^  tluscKpranion  between  thelimitsof  x^ssO^  and  x  =  I^ 
and  representing  by  AVftad  A",  the  corresponding  yalues  of  A, 
and  in  which  r  will  take  the  corresponding  yalues  r^  z=i  bn^  and 
r"=^  am,  there  obtains 

A         m 
hence,  passing  to  the  equivalent  numbers, 

m 

A"  =  A'«        ;(F) 

But,  from  Eqs.  (D)  and  (E),  the  quantity  E  c  =  m,  is  evidently  the 
weight  or  force  of  tension,  on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  cross-section 
of  the  bar ;  so  that,  at  the  lowest  point,  where  the  strain  arises- 
from  the  force  W  alone,  the  total  strain  on  A  will  be  expressed  by 
m  A' ;  hence 

«»A'=W,andA'=— . 

m 


Substituting  this  value  of  A,  in  Eq.  (F),  there  obtains 

w 

w  ■ 

A"== 


for  the  vahie  of  the  area  at  the  upper  end. 

h.  Rdations  between  a  force  which  produces  simple  deflection  and 
the  elongations  and  com2)ressions  of  the  fibres  of  a  bar,  ike  cross- 
section  being  uniform  and  si/mmstrical  with  respect  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  force  acts, 

•  In  the  problem  here  proposed  for  solution,  the  circumstances  are 
the  same  as  those  that  usually  obtain  in  all  structures  subjected  to 
forces  which  act  either  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  of 
the  material  of  which  the  parts  are  composed  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  various  kind  of  frames. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  cross-sections  of  the  parts  are  either  uniform, 
or  else  they  vary  by  insensible  degrees,  by  a  law  of  continuity  from 
one  ])oint  to  another;  the  figures  of  the  cross-section,. at  any  two 
points  at  finite  distances  apart,  being  similar,  but  regarded  as  the 
same  between  any  two  sec^tions  infinitely  near  each  other. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  illustration  already  given,  that,  in  the 
case  of  simple  deflection,  the  hypotheses  generally  adopted  are  :  1st, 
that  the  planes  of  cross-section,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  of  any 
bar,  taken  at  distances  infinitely  near  each  other,  will  remain 
normal  to  the  fibres  after  deflection ;  2d,  that  these  planes  will 
rotate  around  some  line  drawn  across  the  figure  of  the  cross-section ; 
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ddy  that  the  fibres  lying  on  ow*  side  of  tdiiB  line  will  be  extended, 
and  those  on  the  other  compressed ;  4th,  thiit  the  elongation  or 
compression  of  any  fibre  will  be  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
this  line ;  and  5th,  that  all  the  fibres  contained  in  a  plane  passed 
through  this  line  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  will  not  be 
changed  in  length  by  the  deflection  undergone.  The  central  fibre  in 
this  plane  is  termed  the  mecm  or  nmUndJlbre. 


Let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitudinal  section,  and  (Fig.  B)  the  figure 
of  the  uniform  cross-section,  taken  at  any  point  as  A  B  (Fig.  A), 
and  which  is  symmetrical  with  the  line  A  B  (Fig.  B)  cut  from  the 
plane  of  cross-sectijon  by  the  plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  the 
bar,  and  in  which  a  force,  W,  acts  at  the  point  F,  to  cause  deflec- 
tion in  the  bar,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  any  manner 
at  the  point  E.  Let  £3  F  be  the  mean  fibre  cut  out  by  the  plane  of 
longitudinal  section,  and  O  P  the  line  of  the  fibres,  cut  by  the  plane 
of  cross-section,  which  are  not  changed  in  length  by  the  deflection ; 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  neutral  aads  of  the  cross-section. 
Let  O  X  and  O  Y  be  two  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  to  which  all 
points  of  the  cross-section  are  referred. 

Represent  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  an  elementary  fibre  as  D^  By  a  b,  (Fig.  A) 

a  =  dx  dp  the  area  of  its  cross-section ; 

X  and  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  a ; 

a,  the  infinitely  small  angle  which  the  plane  O'  ly  makes  with 
its  original  position.  G  D  after  deflection. 

Now,  from  the  hypothesis  adopted,  any  fibre,  as  a  b  (Fig.  A), 
contained  between  two  consecutive  planes,  will,  after  deflection,  be 
lengthened  by  an  amount  equal  to  b  o  in  the  relative  change  of 
position  of  tlie  plane  C  D  ;  and  as  the  distance  of  this  fibre  from 
the  neutral  axis  is  y,  this  increase  of  length  will  be  expressed  by, 

in  like  manner,  the  decrease  in  length  of  any  fibre  at  the  same  dis* 
tance  from  the  neutral  axis,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  will  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  y  I*. 
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Eesuming  now  Eq.  (A),  and  substitatiiig  in  its  Beoond  member 
dxdy  z=  a  for  A|  and  y  a  for  l,  there  obtAins 

Edxdf/  -^, 

which  ezpresses  the  relation  between  the  strain,  and  the  correspond- 
ing elongation  for  any  elementary  fibre. 

Therefore  the  total  strain  on  the  fibres  elongated  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 


-j^ff^  dx  dy  y. 


In  like  manner  the  strains  on  the  compressed  fibres  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 


-\^JJ^d»dyy\ 


the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  the  contrary  direction  of 
the  elastic  resistance  of  t}ie  compressed  fibres. 

As  these  strains  are  caused  by  the  force  W  acting  to  deflect 
the  bar,  and  therefore  to  produce  rotation  about  any  neutral  axis^ 
as  O  P,  with  an  arm  of  lever  O  E  =  «,  there  will  obtain,  to  express 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  forces, 

-^JJ^dxdyy   j^jyi^dxdyy=:0;{Q) 
and 


a 
L 


^jfyE  dx  dy  y«  ^^jy'-Kdxdyy'-Wz^O;  (H) 


£q.  (G),  which  expresses  the  condition  that  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  strains  on  all  the  fibres,  parallel  to  the  mean  fibre  E  F,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  C  ty^  is  equal  to  zero,  shows  that  the 
neut;*al  axis,  O  P,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross-section ;  and  £q.  (H)  that  die  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  strains  and  of  the  force  W  is  also  equal  to  zero. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  figure, 
or  the  neutral  axis  divides  the  cross-section  symmetrically,  Eq.  (H) 
becomes, 

2^      rPEdxdyy^-^Wz^:  0.  (I) 

L  The  expression 

jy  Edx  dyy" 

it  will  be  seen  is  analogous  to  the  general  expression  for  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  a  volume  of  uniform  density,  in  which  E  is  con- 
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ffdx  dy  y*  —  zi^  I>(f. 


Pig.  p. 


Btant  and  depends  only  on  the  physicftl  properties  of  tlie  material^ 
and  ffdx  dy  y^  depends  entirely  for  its  value  oji  the  figure  of 

the  cross-section.  To  apply  this  to  any  particular  figure,  the 
integral  must  be  taken  between  a;  =  0,  and  a?  =  6,  in  which  h  is 
the  breadth  of  the  figure  estimated  along  the  neutral  axis ;  and 
between  y  =  0,  and  y  =  ^  c^,  in  which  d  is  the  length  of  the  figure, 
estimated  along  the  Une  drawn  through  its  centre,  and  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  neutral  axis. 

The  expression  2  /  /  E  dx  dy  y^  ]&  called  the  moment  of  flexir 

bUity/  and  Wz  that  of  the  bending  moment. 

k.  JPa/rticular  moments  ofJlexibUity. — ^The  value  of  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  which  is  a  mere  problem  of  calculus,  is  easily  found, 

for  any  geometrical  figure  from  the  double  integral  I  j  dxdy  y\ 

For  examples,  when  the  cross-section  of  the  figure  is 
a  rectangle  (Fig.  F),  in  which  6  is  the  breadth,  and  d 
the  depth,  the  integi-al,  taken  within  the  limits  a;  =  0, 
and  SB  =  6  ;  y  =  0,  and  y  =:  ^  d,  becomes 

12 

2.  For  a  cross-section  (Fig  G),  like  that  of  a  hollow 
girder,  in  which  b  is  the  entire  breadth,  d  the  total 
depth,  V  the  breadth  of  the  hollow  interior,  d'  its  depth,  the  limits 
become,  a?  =  6  —  6' ;  and  y  =  ^d  -^  ^d^i  and  the  ^ 
moment  of  flexibility. 

The  expression  will  be  of  the  same  form  in  the 
case  of  the  cross-section  of  the  I  girder  (Fig.  H)  in 
which  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  flanges ;  b'  the  sum  of 
breadths  of  the  two  shoulders;  d  the  depth  of 
the  girder,  and  d'  the  depth  between  the  flanges. 

3.  When  the  cross-section  is  a  circle,  and  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates  are  taken  through  the  centre,  the  limits  of  a;  wil  1 

be  +  r  and  —  r ;  and  those  of  y  =  V  r^  —  a^  will  be  the  same ;  and 
2jrfdxdyy'  =  i^r** 

4.  For  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  r  is  the  ex- 
terior and  r'  the  interior  radius,  the  integral  is 
i*(r*-n.         ... 

5.  When  the  cross-section  is  an  ellipse,  and  the 
neutral  axis  coincides  with  the  conjugate  axis, 
if  the  transverse  axis  be  represented  by  d^  and  the 
conjugate  by  5,  and  the  limits  of  x  and  y  be  taken 
as  in  the  circle,  then.  Fig.  H. 
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L  Strain  an  Ae  wnii  of  area, — Betuming  to  the  general  ezpre»> 
sion  Eq.  (I),  by  representing  2  ffdx  dy  y*  by  I,  it  becomes 

a        VTz 

multiplying  each  member  of  this  equation  by  y,  there  obtains, 

^-g^y,orE^_— y.(K) 

But  ya  is  tbe  elongation  of  the  elementary  fibre  L  at  the  distance  y 
from  the  neutral  axis,  therefore,  Eq.  (A),  as 

A  =  ^V 

is  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  so  E  ^  =  --=r-  y  is  the  strain  re- 

ferred  to  the  unit  of  area  caused  by  the  deflection  on  the  elementary 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  bar  having  a  uniform  rectangular  cross- 
section  of  the  depth  d  and  breadth  b ;  and  representing  by  B  the 
limit  <»f  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  fibres  at  the  distance 
^d  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  for  y,  substituting  ^,  and  for  I  its 
value  -^b  d^ ;  there  obtains,  from  Eq.  (K), 

which  expresses  the  relations  that  must  exist  between  6,  <f,  W  and 
z  to  satisfy  this  condition. 

m.  The  quantity  ^B,  b  d^  receives  the  name  of  the  momeni  of 
rupture,  when  R  is  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  at  the  instant 
that  rupture  takes  place ;  and  its  value  has  been  determined  by  di- 
rect experiment  as  stated  in  the  subject  of  the  Resistance  of  Ma- 
terials. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  proportionality  of  the 
elongations  or  compressions  of  the  fibres  to  the  fprces  causing  them 
is  true  only  within  certain  limits,  and  that  it  fails  when  the  strain 
approaches  that  of  rupture,  the  results  obtained  from  Eq.  (L)  will 
be  found  to  accord  with  experiment  only  within  these  limits. 

ft.  The  equation  R  =  -=-  y  is  used  for  determining  the  strength  and 

proportions  of  prismatic  beams.     If  the  beam  is  prismatic  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  greatest  strain  will  be  where  the  moment  of  external 
forces  is  greatest,  and  the  transverse  section  at  this  point  is  called 
the  dangerous  section  /  and  generally  it  is  the  section  most  liable 
to  break  in  any  beam. 

Ccbse  Ist.  If  the  beam  is  fixed  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  free  end 
(Fig.  a)  we  have  for  the  dangerous 
section 


in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  beam. 
If  the  beam  is  rectangular  this 
becomes 


Ilff.  a. 


R  =  i 


If  it  is  required  to  find  the  depth,  we  assume  a  safe  value  for  B, 
and  have 


d 


=  v/ 


Wl 


6Rbd^ 


In  a  similar  way  we  may  find  any  one  of  the  quantities  when  all 
but  one  are  known. 

Case  2d.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly 
loaded  (Fig.  b)  we  have  for  the  danger- 
ous section 


Case  3d.  If  the  beam  is  supported  at 
its  ends  and  loaded  by  a  weight,  P,  Yig,  b, 

placed  at  the  middle  (Fig.  c),  the  dan- 
gerous section  will  be  at  the  middle,  and  we  shall  have  for  rectan- 
gulai*  beams, 

i  P  I  =  ^  R  6  ci», 

in  which  I  is  the  length  A  B  between  the 
supports. 

Case  ith.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly  load- 
sd  and  the  other  conditions  the  same  as  in   -^^ 
the  preceding  case,  we  have 

iWl^z^nhd' 

(For  other  cases,  see  Wood's  Resistance  of  Materials.) 

n.  Solids  of  JEqiud  Hesistance. — ^A  like  problem  presents  itsolf, 
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in  strains  caused  bj  deflection,  to  the  one  in  which  the  strains  are 
caused  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres ;  in  which, 
the  cross-sections,  varying  from  point  to  point,  but  being  similar 
figures,  it  is  proposed  so  to  determine  the  longitudinal  section,  that 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  each  cross-section  shall 
be  constant. 

Representing  this  constant  strain  by  B',  and  supposing  the  cross- 
sections  to  be  rectangles,  £q.  (L)  becomes 


R'  = 


.  (U) 


Now  Eq.  (L')  may  be  satisfied  >  in  various  ways ;  by  making  W 
either  constant,  or  variable  with  z ;  by  making  either  6  or  ^  con- 
stant, or  variable ;  or  by  making  any  one  of  these  quantities  to 
vary  with  the  other. 

The  following  cases  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  applications 
of  Eq.  (L')  :— 

Case  Ist,  Suppose  a  bar  (Fig.  I), 
the  cross-section  of  which  at  every 
point  is  a  rectangle,  with  a  con- 
stant breadth,  but  variable  depth, 
to  be  fixed  at  one  end  in  any  man- 
ner, and  stitdned  by  a  constant 
force  W,  acting,  at  the  other,  in 
the  plane  containing  the  mean  fibre, 
and  perjiendicular  to  this  fibre. 
For  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance  z  from  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  W,  representing  the  variable  depth  by  y,  Eq.  (L')  beKX>me8, 


Fig.  L 


Wz 


^'=r&7"- •'•*'' = 


6  W 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  the  vertex  of  which  is  at  the 
point  B.  Assuming  tbo  line  A  B  of  the  longitudinal  section  to  be 
a  straight  line,  the  Une  B  D  which  bounds  the  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  will  be  the  parabola  given  by  the  equation. 

Case  2d.    If  the  strain  arises  from  a 

weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the 

I    line  A  B  (Fig.  K),  and  that  for  a  unit  of 

length   of   tiie  line,   the    corresponding 

weight  is  represented  by  w ;  then,  for  any 

distance  z  from  B,  the  weight  will  he  w  z^ 

and  its  lever  arm,  for  the  cross-section  at 

the  distance  ;:;  from  B,  will  be  ^  z.     If 

^'  ^  then  the  breadth  remains  constant  and 

depth  variable,  Eq.  (L')  will  take  the  form, 
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which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line  B  D  of  which  B  is  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates. 

Com  Zd.    Taking  W  as  in  the  first  case,  let  the  ratio  of  &  to  ct 
be  constant,  or  6  =  dra^  then  £q.  (L')  will  become 


R'  = 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  cubical  parabola  for  the  curve  (Fig.  K). 

Case  ^th.  Taking  W  as  in  the  first 
case,  let  the  depth  d  (Fig.  L^,  be  con- 
stant, and  the  breadth  variable.  Re- 
presenting this  variable  breadth  by  x, 
Eq.  (L')  becomes 


R'  = 


\xd^' 


X  =: 


6W 


B 


Eirf.M 


3W     , 

— — —    2!    • 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line 
having  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B.  The  figure  of  the  longitu- 
dinal section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  W  will  be  aa 
isosceles  triangle,  C  B  D. 

CcLBe  bth,  Supposing,  as  in  the  second 
case,  an  equal  weight  w  on  each  unit  of 
length  to  be  distributed  along  the  centre 
line  A  B  (Fig.  M),  and  the  depth  to  be 
constant  and  breadth  variable.  Then 
for  any  cross-section  at  the  distance  z 
from  B^  Eq.  (L')  becomes, 

■R '  —  i  *^  ^'      .        — 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  hav- 
ing its  vertex  at  B,  at  which  point  A  B  is  tangent.     The  figure  of 
the  longitudinal  section  will  therefore  be  bounded  by  the  two  equal 
and  symmetrical  parabolic  arcs  B  C  and  B  D. 

Case  Gth.  Supposing  a  bar  to  rest  horizontally  on  two  supports, 
A,  B  (Fig.  N),  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, and  to  be  strained  by 
a  weight  W  acting  at  any  point 
D,  and  that  its  depth  is  varia- 
ble and  breadth  constant.  Re- 
present the  length  A  B  by  2  ^, 
and  the  distance  0  D  between 
the  niddle  point  of  A  B  and 
the  croas^section  where  W  acts 
by«. 


Fig.N. 


028 


From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  the  preesures  on  the  points  A 
and  By  and  consequently  their  reaction,  are  the  parallel  components 
of  W  acting  at  these  points,  and  are  expressed  for  the  point  A,  by 

I  ""  z  I  "{-  z 

J  ■  W,  and  for  B  by  W ;  and  their  respective  moments, 

with   regard  to   the   neutral  axis  in  the  cross-section  at  D,  by 

(I  —  z)(l4-z) 

• 5-y^ W.     Eq.  (L'),  therefore  for  any  cross-section,  be- 

comes 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  axis. 
The  line  A  B,  therefore,  being  a  right  line,  the  outline  of  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  bai'  on  ^e  opposite  side  will  be  the 
semi-ellipse  A  £1  D  j  the  semi-conjugate  axis  of  which  can  be  found 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve  by  making  »  =  0. 

Were  the  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  D  alone,  then  the  problem 
would  fall  into  the  Case  1,  and  the  longitudinal  section  would  be 
bounded  by  the  two  parabolic  arcs  A  £  and  B  £3. 

Case  7th,   Supposing 
'  a  bar  to  rest,  as  in  the 

preceding  case,  on  two 
8up|)orts,  A,  B  (Fig.  O), 
and  a  weight  te?  to  be 
distributed  over  each 
unit  of  length  of  the  cen- 
tre line  A  B ;  the  depth 
of  the  bar  e^  to  be  con- 
stant, and  the  breadth 
variable.  Representing 
by  2  Z  the  length  A  B,  and  by  «,  the  distance  C  D  of  any  cross- 
section  from  the  centre  C,  then,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces, 
tiS  2  w  lia  the  total  weight  distributed  over  A  B,  the  pressure  on 
each  support  and  consequent  reaction  will  be  w  L  Bat  the  weight 
distributed  over  the  portion  D  B  is  expressed  hj  w  {I  —  z).  The 
cross-section  at  D  will  therefore  be  strained  by  the  two  forces  «?  I 
acting  at  B  upwards ;  and  w  {I  —  z)  acting  through  the  middle  of 
the  distance  D  B  downwards,  Eq.  (L')  to  conform  to  these  circum- 
stances will  become 

^,_    v,l{l-z)-ito{l-z){l-z) 

H   = 5 f-, 

ixa* 


.*.   X  = 


i  w  t'  -h  i  «>  «• 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  referred  to  the  co-ordinate  axes 
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C  B,  C  E.  The  longitndinal  section  pen)endicular  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force  2  to  I  will  be  bounded  by  two  parabolic  arcs  A 
£  B,  and  A  F  B,  the  vertices  of  which  will  be  on  the  line  £1  F 
bisecting  A  B. 

Case  Sth,  If,  instead 
of  a  weight  uniformly 
distributed  along  the 
centre  line,  a  weight  W 
were  placed  at  a  point 
D  (Fig.  P)  of  this  line, 
then  the  moment  of 
either  component  of  W 
at  A,  or  B,  with  respect 

to  the  transverse  section  at  D  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  flexi- 
bilily  at  this  section.  This  case  therefore  is  the  same  as  in  Cctse 
4,  and  the  outline  of  the  longitudinal  section  will  be  two  isosceles 
triangles,  having  a  common  base  £  F,  and  their  vertices  at  A  and 
B. 

If,  as  in  Case  Qth,  the  weight  may  act  at  any  point,  then  the  out- 
line will  be  two  parabolic  arcs,  having  their  vertices  on  the  per- 
pendicular to  and  bisecting  A  B  as  in  *  Case  7  th, 

0.  Effect  of  the  figure  of  the  cross-section  on  the  resistance  to 
strains  caused  by  dejlection. 

From  Eq.  (K)  which  gives  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  firom  the  neutral  axis,  or 


there  obtains 


W« 


=  R. 


From  this  it  is  seen,  that,  for  any  constant  value  of  the  bending 
moment  Wz,  the  strain  R  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any  fibre,  at  the 

distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  will  be  the  smaller  as  ^-    is  the 

greater.  But  for  any  two  cross-sections,  having  the  same  area  A , 
in  which  y  =  ^  c^  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the*  neu- 
tral axis  I  will  be  the  greater  as  ^  ci?  is  the  greater.  These  con- 
sidei*ations  therefore  give  a  very  simple  means  of  conipaiing  the 
relative  resistauce  offered  to  deflection  by  cross-sections  of  equiva- 
lent areas,  but  of  different  figures. 

Taking,  for  examples,  the  equivalent  cross-sections  in  the  rec- 
tangle (Fig.  F),  the  ellipse,  and  the  x  girder  (Fig.  H),  the  respective 

values  of  r-^  are,  for  the  rectangle, 

34 
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for  the  ellipflOy  the  area  of  which  ia  ivbd,  there  obtains, 

for  the  X  cross-section,  if  the  breadth  h  —  5'  of  the  web  connecting 
the  two  flanges  be  so  small  that  its  area  may  be  neglected  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  I,  and  in  like  manner  the  thickness  d  —  d'  of 
the  flanges  be  also  so  small,  as  compared  with  dy  that  it  may  also  be 
neglected  in  the  same  way,  then  the  value  of  I  will  nearly  approach 
to  the  quantity  ^  A  (i*,  in  which  A  is  the  area  of  the  flanges,  there- 
fore 

Comparing  tho  three  values  above  of  t-^,  it  is  apparent,  that-,  A 

being  the  same  in  each,  the  cross-section  of  greatest  resistance  is 
that  of  the  ^  form ;  and  that  of  the  rectangle  is  greater  than  in  the 
ellipse.     And  that  in  each,  A  remaining  the  same,  but  b  varying 

inversely  as  d.  --  will  increase  with  d.     This  shows  that  the  mass 

id 

of  the  fibres  should  be  thrown  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis,  which 
in  each  of  these  cases  is  taken  to  bisect  the  distance  d,  as  the  limits 
of  practice  will  allow.  Hence  is  seen  the  advantage  presented  in 
the  cross-sections  of  Figs.  G  and  H. 

p.  Shearing  Strain, — This  terra  is  applied  to  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  fibres  to  a  force  acting  in  a  plane  pei*pendicnlar  to  them,  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  C ;  and  the  force  producing  the  strain  is  tei-med 
a  shearing  force. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  such  a  force  would  be  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  would  be  seen  in  the  distortion  that  would  take  place  in 
a  very  short  bar  of  great  relative  stiffness,  like  a  nail  or  peg, 
which,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end,  should  be  strained  by  a  force  acting 
on  the  projecting  part  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  to  this  kind  of  strain.  But  from  the 
evident  analogy  of  the  phenomena  in  this  case  to  those  in  the  case 
c»f  the  direct  elongation  of  the  fibi'es,  writers  on  the  subject  have 
proposed  to  express  the  relations  between  the  distortions  of  the 
fibres  and  the  forces  producing  them  by  formulas  analogous  to  those 
for  the  forces  and  rcBistances  in  the  cases  of  direct  elongations. 
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Represent  (Fig.  C)  by 
L,  tho  original  length   of  any  fibre  a  h 
between  the  two  consecutive  planes  A  B 
'  and  C  D. 
y,  the  distance  b  h'  which  every  point  of 
the  plane  C  D  has  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  C  D,  relatively  to  the  plane  A  B, 
owing  to  the  force  causing  this  displace- 
ment. 
ty  the  strain  on  any  fibre. 
ay  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  any  fibre. 
G,  a  constant. 

Now,  in  the  displacement  of  a  5  from  the  position  a  6  to  a  5',  it 
may  be  assumed  from  analogy,  that  the  resistance  to  this  displace- 
ment is,  on  the  one  hand,  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  the  other,  to 

~-,  which  is  the  measure  of  this  displacement  referred  to  the  unit 

of  length.     To  express  the  hypothesis  there  obtains 

<=Ga|-;(M) 

in  which  G  may  be  considered  either  as  constant  for  any  elementary 
fibre,  or  as  variable  from  one  fibre  to  another.  In  either  case  there 
obtains 

t 


r 

L 


=  G;  (N) 


which  expresses  the  ratio  between  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of 
any  fibre  and  the  displacement  of  this  area  corresponding  to  a  unit 
of  length. 

Representing  by  T  the  entire  resistance  to  this-  displacement  of 
CD;  by  A  its  area ;  and  assuming  G  as  constant  throughout  its 
area,  there  obtains  from  Eq.  (M) 


T  =  G  A^  ;  (O) 

It  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  quantity  £,  in  the  preceding 
analogous  expression,  modulus  of  longitudindL  elasticity^  and  the 
quantity  G  in  this  rnodvlus  of  lateral  elasticity. 

So  far  as  determined  by  experiment,  the  ratio  of  the  two  qtian- 

E 
tities,  or  -p=- ,  differs  but  little  from  3,  for  amorphous  bodies,  but  in 
G 

fibrous  bodies  there  is  no  definite  ratio. 

From  the  preceding  discussions  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  hypothe* 
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US  adopted,  that  the  resultant  of  the  resistances  offered  by  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  elasticities  of  anj  material  to  a  strain, 
caused  by  any  force  which  calls  into  action  these  two  resistances, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  resisting  section,  this 
point  is  termed  the  centre  of  dastidty. 

q.  Limits  of  the  resistance  on  the  unit  of  area  to  a  longitudinal^ 
or  lateral  strain. 

By  mi5ans  of  the  fundamental  formulas  (A),  (L),  and  (O)  the 
limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  fibre  where  the  strain 
is  greatest,  caused  by  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
cross-section,  whether  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  Uie  direction  of 
the  mean  fibre,  can  be  readily  determined. 

Supposing  the  force  to  be  oblique  to  the  mean  fibre,  it  can  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  P  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  the  other  Q  parallel  to  it.  The  component  P  will  pro- 
duce a  deflection,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression, or  extension  in  the  extreme  fibre,  the  value  of  which,  for 
the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found  from  formula  (L).  In  like  manner 
the  component  Q  will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  compression,  or 
extension,  the  value  of  which,  for  the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found 
from  the  formula  (A).  Now  these  strains  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  their  amount  on  the  unit  of  area  for  the  extreme  fibre, 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  calculated  from  formulas  (A) 
and  (L) ;  and  should  not  be  greater  than  the  resistance  R  that  can 
be  offered  with  safety  to  the  unit  of  area  in  question ;  or 

in  which  —  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  nentral 

axis ;  and  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

The  component  P  is  also  the  amount  of  the  sheaTing  force  on  any 
cross-section ;  and  the  resistance  to  it  on  the  unit  of  area  can  be 
found  from  formula  (O),  denoting  by  R'  its  limit  there  obtains 

for  this  limit. 

If  the  strain,  therefore,  on  the  unit  of  area  is  in  the  one  case  less 
than  R,  and  in  the  other  less  than  R',  the  change  which  the  fibres 
will  undergo  under  the  action  of  the  force  will  be  within  the  limits 
of  safety. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  values  of  R  and  R',  when  the 
sign  of  equality  is  used  in  the  two  preceding  expressions,  cannot 
always  be  satisfied  in  practice  for  any  assumed  area  of  cross-section, 
although  for  economy  of  material  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 
'iVkiug,  for  example,  a  beam  of  a  rectangular  crossHsection,  the  area 
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of  which  is  expressed  by  h  d^  which  is  deflected  bj  a  pressure  W, 
acting  with  the  arm  of  lever  /,  the  two  preceding  expressions,  in 
this  case,  taken  as  equalities,  become 

R  =     .   ^   ,  and  R'  = 


bcf 


hd 


As  W,  2,  R  and  R'  are  given,  the  values  of  &  cP  and  6  (:?,  as  de- 
termined from  them  can  be  represented  by  the  equalities 


6  ^  =  m,  and  h  d  ^^n\ 


m 


hence,  div^iding  the  one  bj  the  other,  thefe  obtains  ^  =  ~,  and 


n 


n 


b  =  — '     Now  these  values  may  be  such  as  to  make  d  so  much 


m 


greater  than  6  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  practice ;  in  which  case 
a  value  should  be  given  to  dy  such  that  the  value  of  b,  determined 
from  the  equality  S  ^  =  ?w,  shall  be  within  the  rules  of  practice,  as 
the  strain  from  deflection  is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  that 
from  the  shearing  force.  Whilst  the  limit  from  deflection  should 
not  be  exceeded,  neither  should  that  from  shearing  be  dangerously  so. 

r.  Hdationa  between  the  strains  and  the*  forces  producing  them 
in  tfie  case  of  straight  beamSy  or  girders  of  uniform  cross-section^ 
resting  on  two  points  of  support y  in  which  the  forces  act  trans- 
verseLy  to  the  mean  fibre. 

The  case  here  given  finds  a  number  of  applications  in  the  combi- 
nations of  straight  beams  of  timber  or  iron  in  framing ;  in  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  find  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  fpom 
the  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the  changes  caused  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  the  amounts  of  the  bending  moment  and  the  shearing 
force,  with  the  \dew  of  so  proportioning  the  figure  and  area  of  the 
cross- section  as  to  resist  the  greatest  strain  to  which  the  unit  of 
area  can  be  subjected  at  any  point. 

The  strains  on  a  beam, 
under  the  circumstances 
above,  may  arise  either 
from  a  weight  or  pres- 
sure acting  at  one  point 
between  the  supports ; 
or  from  weights,  or 
pressures  .of  equal  in- 
tensity uniformly  dis- 
tributed along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  beam ; 
or  from  both  of  these 
combined.  In  either  case  the  weights  or  pressures  must  be  applied 
pei^endicularly  to  the  mean  fibre  of  the  beam,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  supports  taken  vertical. 


Wi, 
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Cafe  1.  (Fig.  Q)  Seam  resting  horizontaUf/  on  tupporte  at  each 
end,  ftnd  etrained  by  a  force  acting  perpendicular  to  ^  meanfibrt 
at  its  middle  point. 

Represent  by 
2  I,  the  distance  A  B  between  the  points  of  8uppoi*t. 
2  W,  the  force  applied  at  C  the  middle  point. 
X  and  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  curve  A  D  B,  assumed 

by  the  mean  fibre  under  the  action  of  2  W,  referred  to  the  axis 

X  and  Y,  through  C. 
s  =  E  I,  the  moment  of  flexibility,  Eq.  (I'). 
^,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point. 

From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  each  point  of  support  will 
furnish  a  reaction,  expressed  by  •—  W,  equal  and  contrary  to  the 
components  W  of  2  W.  Then,  from  Eq.  (I'),  there  obtains,  to  ex- 
press  the  relations  between  the  bending  moment  and  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  by  substituting  W  (/  --  aj)  for  W«,  and  for  L,  da?  =  §  a 


a           WZ-aj)         1          W(Z-aj)     ,,, 
-— = L  or  -«-= ^^ i;  (1) 


\ 


(da?  +  dv'S  > 
and  substituting  for  the  radius  of  curvature  2,  the  value  ^ — ■»   ji       > 

there  obtains,  ^^V 


-  =  -.W(;-«).(2) 

Regarding  the  deflection  as  very  small,  -tV>  ^^^<^1^  ^  the  square  of 

the  tangent  to  curve  at  the  point  Xy  y,  may  be  omitted,  and  Eq.  (2) 
becomes 

Integrating  Eq.  (3),  and  noting  that,  for  a;  =  0,  the  tangent  becomes 

J.. 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  and  ~-^  =  0,  there  obtains 

Integrating  Eq.  ^4),  and  noting  that,  for  »  =  ^,  y  =  0,  there  obtains 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  D  B  of  the  meah  fibre.     The 
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greatest  ordinate  of  the  curve  0  D,  represented  by/,  is  obtained  by 
making  x  =s  0^  £q.  (5) ;  lienoe> 

Com  3.  (Fig.  Q)  Stixnn  aaising  from  a  weight  or  presetbre  to, 
tmiformly  distributed  over  etich  unit  of  length  of  2 1. 

Li  this  case  the  reaction  at  each  support  will  be  —  wl,  and  is 
equal  and  contrary  to  either  of  the  two  parallel  components  o£  2wlf 
the  total  weight. 

For  any  distance  I  —  x  from  B,  the  weight  will  be  U7  (^  ~  a;)  acting 
downward ;  the  fibi-es  therefore  at  the  cross-section  at  the  point, 
a;,  Py  will  have  a  strain  caused  hj^wl  acting  upwards,  and  w  {I 
—  a;)  acting  downwards.  The  moment  of  the  force  of  reaction  will 
he  —  wl  {I  —  x);  and  that  of  lo  (^  —  x)  will  he  w  (l  —  x)  ^  {I  —  x) 
=  ^  w  (I  —  x)*.  T]ie  bending  moment  therefore  will  be  the  algebraic 
sum  of  these  two.     £q.  (3)  then  becomes 

e^  =  iv){l-xy^wl{l-x)  =  -iw{l^'-x%  (6). 

Hence,  by  the  same  processes  of  integration  as  in  Case  1, 

A  comparison  of  the  value  obtained  for/*,  the  greatest  ordinate, 
from  £q.  (9),  and  for^*,  obtained  from  the  following  equation, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  obtained  by  omitting  «'  in  Eq. 
(9),  the  greatest  value  of  which  is  ^,  as  small  witli  respect  to  5  l\ 
will  show  that  the  latter  equation  may  be  substituted  for  the 
former,  as  that  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

From  either  of  the  two  preceding  Eqs.  there  obtains,  for  ^  cor* 
responding  to  a;  =  0, 

■ 

To  ascertain  the  poidtion  of  the  cross-section  where  the  greateat 
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amount  of  this  stram  on  the  unit  of  area  obtains,  it  will  be  neees- 
sary  to  examine  the  values  of  the  bending  moments 

—  W{1  —  aj),and  —  I  «?  (;•  —  a?"), 

in  the  two  preceding  cases.  Each  of  these  will  be  greatest  for 
a;  r=  0.  Having  this  greatest  value,  its  relation  to  the  limit  K  can 
be  found  by  the  process  already  given. 

The  shearing  force,  which  is  W  in  the  one  case,  and  vyx  in  the 
other,  for  any  ci*oss-section  at  the  distance  x  from  B,  it  is  seen 
will  be  constant  throughout  in  Case  1 ,  but  variable  in  Case  2. 
Having  its  greatest  value  for  a;  =  2,  in  the  latter. 

'Taking  the  value  of  y,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  deflection  in  the 
two  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that,  supposing^  the  same  in  both,  W  = 
^  wly  or  that  the  value  of  ^  obtained  from  the  force  2  wl^  uniformly 
distributed,  would  be  obtained  by  f  it?  acting  at  the  middle  point  G. 

If  it  were  desired  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  the 
unit  of  area  should  in  each  case  be  the  same,  then  the  greatest 
values  of  the  two  bending  moments  W  (^  —  a;),  and  ^  to  (r  —  a*), 
must  be  equal,  or, 

WZ  =  ^wr,  hence  W  =  i  wZ; 

which  shows  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  the  unit  of 
area  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  is  the  same  as  what 
would  arise  from  half  this  weight  acting  at  the  middle  point  G. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  Eqs.  in  the  preceding  cases  to  the  one  in 
which  there  is  weight  2  W  acting  at  the  middle  point,  and  one  2  to  I 
uniformly  distributed,  by  remembering-  that  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion at  A  and  B  will  be  represented  in  this  case  by  W  and  w  I ; 
and  that  the  bending  moment  for  any  cross-section  will  be  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  bending  moments  given  in  the  two  preceding 
cases. 

Case  3.  (Fig.  K)  Jieam  having  it$  two  ends  firmly  hdd  down  an 
its  supports/  as^for  example^  a  beam  having  its  ends  embedded  in 
any  manner  in  two  paralld  walls.  In  this  case,  the 

sti'ains  are  produced 

j^a.'Si  by  *  force  2  W  act- 

V  ing,  as  in  Case  1,  at 

^     .       ,  .  ...       ,    the    middle     point, 

^  T  «/•     g^^   Qjjp    2   wl    UM- 

formly  distributed 
as  in  Case  2.  The 
circumstanoes  differ- 
ing from  the  other 
two,  in  that  the 
ends  of  the  beams 
'^  are  supposed  to   be 

held  in  a  hoi  izontal 
position  by  being  firmly  embedded.    This  condition  may  be  sup- 
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p<Aed  to  arise  from  foroee  acting  vertigally  upon  the  embedded 
ends  beyond  the  points  of  support  A  B. 

With  respect  to  either  of  these  forces  as  the  one  at  the  end  towards 
B,  which  may  be  represented  by  Y,  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  point 
B  by  substituting  a  couple,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  moment  of 
which  being  unknown  may  be  represented  by  fi..  With  respect  to 
Y,  it  will  be  determined  by  the  consideration  that  the  reaction  at 
each  support  will  be  W  + 1^  ^. 

Adopting  the  same  notation  as  in  Cases  1  and  2,  the  relation  be- 
tween' the  moment  of  flexibility,  for  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance X  from  B,  the  bending  moments,  and  the  moment  of  the 
couple  fjb,  will  be  expressed  by, 

=  -  W  (Z  -  a)  -  i  w  (r  -  aj')+|i,  (10) 
Integrating  between  the  limits  of  x,  and  9  =  0,  there  obtains, 

But  as  the  tangents  to  the  curve,  both  at  B  and  C,  are  horizontal, 

•—  =  0,  for  the  values,  a;  =  0  and  x  =  l.  Fi-om  this  last  limit 
dx 

therefore,  there  obtains,  from  £q.  (II)} 

hence 

Substituting  this  value  of  fA  in  Eq.  (11)  and  reducing,  there  obtains 

.|-=-W(^-^-|)-i«,(P«-^-}P.). 

=  -  i  W  (te  -  »')  -  I  w?  (Z»a;  -  »•);  (12) 
Integrating  £q.  (12),  and  noting  that  for  a?  =  /,  y  =  0,  there  obtains, 

fy=:iW(-  — +  ~  +  -g-)+|ti;(--^+  — 4-).  (13) 

for  the  equation  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

Substituting  SB  =  0,  in  Eq.  (13),  the  corresponding  value  for 
y=y  becomes 
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From  this  value  of  f  it  ^rill  be  seen  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  one- 
half  of  the  pressure  uniformly  distributed  had  been  concentrated  at 
the  middle  point ;  and,  by  making  u?  =  0  and  W  =  0,  respectively^ 
in  it,  that  the  corresponding  values  of  f  obtained  will  be  in  tihe 
relations  of  4  and  5  respectively  to  1,  as  compared  with  f  in  the 
preceding  cases. 

Substituting  in  £q.  (10)  for  f*  its  value, 

there  obtains  for  the  bending  moment. 

From  an  examination  of  this  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
essentially  negative  for  a;  =  0,  and  that  as  x  increases  its  absolute 
value  decreases,  up  to  a  value  x*  of  x  for  which 

_^(i_2«')_|«,(P-3«~)=0; 

and  which  equation,  solved  with  respect  to  a/,  will  give  one  positive 

I 
root,  comprised  between  the  limits  oi^l  and  w-q-  ;  the  first  corre- 
sponding to  tf7  =  0,  and  the  second  to  "W  =  0.     With  regard  tq  the 
root  x'  of  the  preceding  expression,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  value 

--r-^  =  0,  it  shows  that  there  will  be  a  point  of  inflection  in  the  curve 
aar 

corresponding  to  the  abscissa  a/ ;  and,  beyond  this  point,  that  Eq. 

(a)  changes  its  sign,  and  continues  increasing  in  value ;  and,  as  the 

greatest  negative  value  corresponds  to  a;  =  0,  and  greatest  positive 

value  to  OS  =  ^,  it  will  be  seen,  that  since  these  values,  which  are 

respectively, 

_^W?  -  |«7;«,  and  ^W; -h  iter 

are  the  one  minus,  the  other  plus,  the  greatest  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-sections  will  therefore  be  at  B  and  D  j  the  lower 
half  of  the  cross-section  being  compressed  at  B,  whilst  that  at  D  is 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

The  strains  from  the  shearing  force,  at  any  cross-section,  will 
arise  from  the  two  forces  W,  and  w(l  —  a?) ;  and  as  the  introduction 
of  the  moment  jx  of  the  couple  does  not  affect  these  values,  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  these  strains  which  will  be  due  alone  to  them. 

S.  Beams  supported  at  three  points  in  the  same  right  line^  and 
acted  upon  by  pressures  distributed  in  any  mtmner  perpendicular  to 
tJie  mean  fibre. 


"^ 
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When  a  rigid  beam  rests  upon  three  or  more  supports,  in  the 
same  right  line,  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  statics  do  not  furnish  tlie 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  pressures,  and  consequent 
reaction,  at  each  point  of  support,  arising  from  pressures  Hcting 
upon  the  beam;  the  pLX>blem  in  such  a  case  being  indeterminate. 

Taking,  for  example.  Case  2  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports, 
and  having  a  weight  uniformly  distiibuted  along  its  length,  it  has 
been  shown  that  each  support  bears  one  half  the  distributed  load ; 
and  that  the  deflection  of  the  mean  fibre  at  the  middle  point,  repre- 
sented by  f^  is  the  same  as  the  beam  would  take  were  f  ths  of  the 
load  acting  alone  at  the  middle  point.  Now,  when  the  beam  is  in 
this  condition,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  upon  a  support,  in  con- 
tact with  it  at  its  middle  point,  would  be  zero ;  and  if  the  support  is 
raised  so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the  beam  into  some  position 
intermediate  between  C  and  D,  the  pressure  on  it  would  be  a  certain 
portion  of  the  entire  pressure,  whilst  each  extreme  suppoi*t  M^ould  be 
relieved  of  a  certain  corresponding  portion  of  this  pressure,  and  so 
on,  until,  the  point  of  contact  being  brought  in  the  same  right  line 
with  the  extreme  supports,  the  intermediate  support  would  evi- 
dently counteract  the  total  pressure  at  C  to  which  the  deflection  is 
due ;  which  being  f  ths  of  the  entire  load,  the  reaction  of  the  middle 
support  would  be  equal  to  this.  The  two  extreme  supports,  in  like 
manner,  would  furnish  a  reaction  equal  to  the  remaining  f  ths,  or 
^ths  of  the  total  load  for  each. 

Case  1.  (Fig.  S.)  JBeam  resting  on  three  points  of  stipport  in  the 
same  right  line  dividing  the  length  into  two  unequal  segments. 

Let  each  segment,  A  B,  B  C  be  supposed  to  be  strained  by  a 
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load  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length,  but  of  unequal  intensity 
on  the  unit  of  length  in  the  two. 
Keprcsent  by 

2  I'  and  2  Z,  the  respective  lengths  of  A  B  and  B  C ; 
Wy  and  !{/,  the  pressures  on  the  imit  of  length  of  2  V  and  2  Z  re- 
spectively ; 
Q'  and  Q,  the  forces  of  reaction  at  A  and  0 ; 
F,  the  force  of  reaction  at  B ; 
a?,  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  either  segment  referred  to 

the  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  having  B  for  origin ; 
oj,  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  zxiakes  with  the 
axis  of  X. 
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In  this  case  the  forces  of  reflctionsy  Q',  Q  and  P,  are  among  tlie 
quantities  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions  of  the  question. 

As  the  total  load,  or  pressure  2  w'  V  and  2  tr  Z,  on  each  segment 
respectively,  may  be  regarded  as  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
segment,  and  as  their  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  re- 
action ;  from  the  principles  of  statics,  there  obtains  the  relations, 

Q'  +  Q  -h  P  =  2  w'  ^'  -h  2  w/,  (a) 
Q'  X  2  P  -f  2  w  i  X  Z  =  Q  X  21  +  2ti?V  x  T;  (b) 

in  which  Eq.  (a)  expresses  the  relations  of  the  sums  of  the  forces ; 
and  Eq.  (b)  that  between  their  moments  with  respect  to  the  point 
B. 

Referring  to  Eq.  (6),  Com  2,  §  7,  there  obtains,  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  moment  of  flexibility  for  any  cross-section  of 
the  segment  B  C,  at  the  distance  x  from  B, 

integrating  between  the  limits  of  a;,  and  a;  =  0,  and  observing  that 

dy 
for  the  latter  limit,  -f-  =  tan.  cj  ;  and  that  the    constant   intro- 

dx 

duced  by  the  integration  becomes  «  tan.  u  ;  there  obtains 
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^=  i  w  (4i*aj  -  2  ?aj»  +  ^J-q/2 /a;  -  yW  £  tan.  w;  (2) 
integrating  Eq.  (2),  there  obtains 

e  y  =  ^  w  m*  «*  -  I  Z  j?»  +  -\-  Q  n«»  -  -J4-  «tan.  w«,  (3) 

for  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  of  the  s^;ment 
BO. 

By  simply  changing  id,  Z,  Q  to  correspond  to  the  notation  for  the 
segment  A  B,  and  +  <  tan.  u  into  —  8  tan.  u,  in  Eqs.  (1),  (2)  and 
(3),  the  same  relations  will  be  obtained  for  the  segment  A  B. 

But  since,  for  aj  =  0  and  a;  =  2  Z,  y  becomes  zero,  there  obtains 
by  the  substitution  of  a;  =  2  Z  for  the  segment  B  C,  and  x  z=z  2V 
for  the  segment  A  B,  the  relations, 

0=2m?Z*  —  fQZ*  +  f  tan.  w  I.  (c) 
0  =  2  wT  - 1  Q'r  -  8  tan.  w «'.  (d) 

From  Eqs.  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  by  the  ordinary  process  of  elimina- 
tion, the  quantities  P,  Qj  Q'  and  tan.  u  can  be  readily  found. 
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Sapposing  «9  =  to'  and  Z  =  Z' ;  then  there  obtaina  Q  =?  Q',  and 
tan.  u  =  O9  since  the  two  segments  become  8ymmetri(»J,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X.  Making  these 
substitntionB  in  Eqs.  (a)  and  (c),  thei-e  obtains 

2Q  +  P  =  4w/,  (a') 
2wl*  =  iQl%  (c') 

Bj  elimination  between  these  two  Eqs.,  there  obtains 

Q  =r  f  w  ?  =  ^^  (4w7^),  and  P  =  f  {^wl)y 

which  are  the  same  Talnes  as  ali'eadj'  given  in  the  secgnd  paragraph 
of  this  section. 

t.  (Fig.  T)  Beams  resting  upon  xiny  number  of  intermediate 
points  of  support  between  their  two  endSy  having  their  segments  uni- 
formly loaded. 

The  same  processes,  followed  in  the  preceding  sections,  find  their 
applications  in  the  cases  that  fall  under  this  section;  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  complex  character  of  the  solution.  To  avoid 
this,  the  expedient  has  been  adopted,  instead  of  finding  the  values 
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of  the  forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  of  support  directly,  as  in 
§  S,  to  use  the  bending  moments  taken  with  respect  to  the  cross- 
sections  at  the  points  of  support,  as  auxiliary  unknown  terms, 
and  from  these  to  determine  the  forces  of  reaction,  and  also  the 
bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  for  any  intermediate  points 
between  the  supports. 

Let  A  B  and  C  be  any  three  of  the  consecutive  points  of  sup- 
port of  a  beam,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  right  line.  Repre- 
sent by 

I  and  Vy  the  segments  A  B,  B  C ; 

to,  w\  the  pressures  on  the  unit  of  length  of  I  and  V  respectively ; 

X',  X",  X'  ,  the  bending  moments  for  the  cross-sections  at  A,  B 
and  C  respectively ; 

Xy  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  segment  I  referred  to 
rectangular  co-ordinates  having  A  for  origin. 

Taking  a  cross-section  at  any  point,  at  the  distance  x  from  the 
origin  A,  the  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  (l  —  x) 
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and  its  moment  will  be  —  ^  to  (2  —  rr*),  estimating  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  from  A  X  towards  A  Y  as  positive.  Then,  in  the 
expression  of  the  bending  moment  for  this  point,  there  will  enter 
this  moment,  and  also  the  moments  of  all  the  other  forces,  arising 
from  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support,  and  the  pressures  dis- 
tiibuted  uniformly  over  the  different  segments,  from  A  towards 
X ;  the  moments  of  which  last  forces  will  be  expressed  in  terms 
containing  the  firat  degree  of  x  only  and  constants ;  so  that|  defi- 
nitively, the  benolng  moment  for  this  cross-section  will  be  of  the 
form  A-{-Bx^^wx*;  in  which  A  and  B  are  constants,  to  be 
subsequently  found. 

Taking  then  the  general  Eq.  between  the  moment  of  flexibility 
and  the  bending  moment,  there  obtains, 

Integrating  between  the  limits  of  x  and  a;  =  {,  and  representing  by 
K!  what  — -  becomes  for  a;  =  0 ;  and  by  K"  for  x  =  Z,  in  determining 

CUJu 

the  value  of  the  constants  of  integration,  there  obtains 
i  (-^-K')  =  A»  +  iBa»- !«?«•.  (2) 

f(K:"-K')  =  AZ+iBP-^wZ«.  (3) 

Integrating  Eq.  (2)  again,  between  the  limits  sc  =  0,  and  x  =  Z, 
there  obtains 

-  6  K:'=  J  a  ?  +  i  B  ?~  ^  w  ^  (4) 

Eliminating  K'  between  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4),  there  obtains 

By  placing  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B,  the  bending  moment, 
for  any  cross-section  in  the  segment  B  G.  will,  in  like  manner,  take 
the  form  A'  +  B'a?  —  ^  t^'  a;',  by  using  the  same  processes  as  in  the 
segment  A  B ;  and  from  these  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  will  be  the 
relation,  analogous  to  Eq.  (4),  shown  by  the  expression, 

s  K"=  iA'ti-^B'P--^w  l\  (6) 

Eliminating  K"  between  Eqs.  (5)  and  (6),  there  obtains 

iA«  +  iA'r  +  iBP-(-tB'r-i«;Z'-^w'r  =  0.  (7) 

Now  the  quantities  A,  B,  A',  B',  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
X',  X",  X  ";  for  the  function  A+  B  a?  — ^  to  a?"  should  have  the  same 
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▼alues  as  X'  and  X''^  £[>r  a?  =  0  and  a;  =  2 ;  making  these  substitatioiis 
for  X  in  this  fanction,  there  obtains 

A  =  X'  for  a?  =  0;  and  A  +  B  ;  —  I  W7  r  =  X",  for  a;  =  I 
Hence 

A  =  X',  and  B  =  i  u?  i  +  ^  "7^  .  (a) 

In  like  manner, 

A=  X",  and  B'  =  i  w  l'+  -^''^-^^  (b) 

Stibstitnting  these  values  of  A,  B,  A',  B'  in  £q.  (7),  there  obtains 

ix'i  +  ix"{i  +  i')  +  iX"  r+  A  «7  p+  ^  w'r  =  0; 

hence, 

X'l  +  2  K"  {I  +  I')  +  X'"  l'+  i  (w  P+  w  P)  =  0 ;  (c) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  bending  moments  for  any 
three  consecutive  points  of  support. 

This  striking  theorem  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  the  re* 
lations  between  the  bending  moments  for  any  number  of  cross-sec- 
tions on  consecutive  points  of  support.  Supposing  n  -f  1  to  be  the 
number  of  consecutive  supports,  represented  by  Ao,  A^,  A,.  • . .  Ab_„ 
A,_„  A„ ;  and  the  corresponding  bending  moments  by  Xo,  X„  X,, 
. . .  .Xa_|,  Xn.  It  will  be  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  bending  moments  Xg  and  X.  of 
the  two  extremities  must  be  zero ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tities alone  to  be  deteimined  will  be  from  X,  to  X„_„  or  n —  1  un- 
known terms.  To  find  these  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  Eq. 
(c)  successively  to  each  consecutive  pair  of  segments  to  obtain  the 
number  of  equations  from  which,  by  successive  eliminacion,  X„  X^, 
etc.,  can  be  found. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  determined  the  bending  moments  X|  for 
the  corresponding  points  of  support ;  that  for  any  point,  between 
two  supports,  of  an  intermediate  segment,  can  be  found  ;  and  the 
eqiiation  between  it  and  the  moment  of  flexibility  be  deduced ;  by 
determining,  from  Eq.  (a),  the  values  of  A  and  B  corresponding  to* 
this  segment,  and  substituting  them  in  Eq.  (1).  The  final  equa- 
tion determined  by  integrating  the  equation  twice,  will  give  the  rela- 
tions oetween  x  and  y  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  in  this  segment. 

Applications  of  Forrmda  (c). — This  formula  can  be  applied,  first 
to  find  the  bending  moments  at  the  points  of  support ;  and  second, 
from  their  values  to  deduce  the  pressures  or  reactions  at  those  points. 

Case  I.  Beam  resting  on  three  points  of  support  at  eqtud  dis- 
ifvnces  apart. — This  case,  which  has  already  been  considered,  J- 
repeated  here  to  compare  more  directly  this  method  with  the 

"<ited  in  §  s.     In  this  case,  the  quantities  represented  by  ^,  I 
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u/y  £q.  (c)  become  respectively  2  {  and  to ;  and  X',  X'"  are  each 
zero.     Making  these  changes,  there  obtainB, 

2  X"  {2  I  +  2  I)  +  {  {8  u>  P-^  SwP)=:  0,  or  8  X"  Z  +  AwP  =  0 

hence  X'  =  —  J  w  ^. 

But  from  Eq.  (1),  §  8,  making  x  =  0,  the  value  of  the  bending 
moment  for  the  intermediate  point  of  support  is2Q2  —  2t&r,  bj 
changing  the  signs  of  both  members  of  the  equation  to  conform  to 
the  foregoing  value  of  X'.  Equating  these  two  values  of  the  bend- 
ing moment,  there  obtains, 

2Q.  /  —  2«?r=  — i^r,  hence  Q  =  }  w  /  =  ^  (4  to  Z), 

which  is  the  same  value  as  before  found. 

Case  2.  Beam  resting  on  four  points  of  support^  the  two  extreme 
segments  being  equal  and  ttie  middle  one  unequal  to  either  of  the 
others. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D  (Pig.  U)  be  the 

'  Btf.  U  fo^ii*  points  of  support ;  the  segment 

^  A  B  =  C  D.  Kepresent  the  segments 

.  A  B,  C  D  by  ;,  and  B  C  by  n  Z ;   by 

t  T  t  I   «?„  to^  Wi  the  pressures  on  the  units 

A  B  0  D  of  length  on  the  segments  A  B,  B  O, 

O  D  respectively. 
First,  to  find  the  bending  moments,  X^,  X,,  for  the  cross-sections 
at  B,  C  there  obtains  from  Form,  (c),  for  the  segments  A  B,  B  C, 

2  X,  (Z  +  n  0  -h  X,  n  «  -f  }  (w  r  -h  w,  n"  «•)  =  0,  (x) 

as  Xo,  =  0 ;  and  for  segments  B  C,  0  D, 

X,  Z  +  2  X,  (Z  -h  n  Z)  +  i  («;,  »W»  -f-  w,  P)  =  0,  (y) 

as  Xg  =  0. 

Eliminating  between  Eqs.  (x),  (y),  there  obtains, 

'     ^'  =4  (2+  nH2  +3  ^)[^«'3-n'(2+n)«>.--2(l+  n)«>.1  (m) 

^'=4(2+nH2+3n)t^  "''"'''i^  +  "^^^-  ^  (!  +  «)«,].  (n) 

Taking  now  the  general  expression  for  the  bending  moment,  X, 
at  any  point  of  the  segment  C  D,  which  is  of  the  form, 

and  determining  the  values  of  a  and  /3,  as  in  Eqs.  (a),  (b) ;  and 
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making  X  =  0,  for  9=0;  and  X  =  X„  for  «  =  Z ;  the  values  of 
X  being  estimated  from  D,  there  obtains 

0=0,  and  /9  Z  —  ^  ti?,  ?  =  X, ; 

which  Bubstitated  in  the  preceding  expression,  thjBre  obtains 

X=(^+iw,/)aJ-it^,aj'.  (o) 

In  like  manner,  for  the  segment  C  B,  estimating  the  as's  from  G| 
the  general  value  of  X  takes  the  form 

X  =  a'  +  P'xi  —  iw^x\; 

determining  a'  and  ^'  from  the  conditions  that  for  a;  =  0,  X  =  X,, 
and  for  sci  =  n  Z,  X  =  X, ;  there  obtains,  after  eliminating  a',  P\ 

— —^ h  i Wi  n  Zj  aj,  —  iwto^i.  (p) 

For  the  segment  A  B,  estimating  the  x*s  from  A,  by  a  simple  change 
of  the  notation,  placing  Xi  for  Xf,  and  t^^i  for  w^  in  the  value  for . 
X  for  the  segment  C  D,  there  obtains 

(X  \ 

-J-  +  iw^jx^-i^i^f  (q) 

Now  the  object  of  the  proposition  may  be,  either  to  find  the  re- 
action at  the  points  of  support  as  in  Case  1 ;  or  to  find  the  strain 
on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  cross-section.  In  the  first  case,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  the  same  as  in  Cats  1.  The  bending  moment, 
arising  from  the  force  of  reaction  regarded  as  unknown,  and  from 
the  total  force  distiibuted  over  the  first  segment  which  is  knowu, 
must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment  as  given  in  the  Eq. 
(m),  and  from  the  resulting  equation  the  force  of  reaction  can  bie 
found.  In  like  manner,  the  difference  between  the  moments  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  A  and  B,  and  of  the  total  forces  on  the  two 
segments,  A  B,  B  C,  must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment 
given  in  £q.  (n),  to  find  the  force  of  reaction  at  B.  The  same  pro- 
cesses must  be  followed  for  th^  two  segments  D  G,  G  B. 

In  the  second  case,  to  find  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
cross-section,  in  either  segment,  the  Eqs.  (o),  (p),  (q)  must  be  used, 
as  in  Ccutee  2,  3,  §  r. 

C€ue  3.  2h  deUrmine  the  reaciums  at  the  paints  of  support  in  a 
beam  uniformly  loaded,  on  each  unit  of  length  and  resting  on  five 
points  of  support  at  equcd  distances  apart, 

35 
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Let  A,  B^  C,  D,  E,  (Fig.  Y)  be  the  five  points  of  support.    Be- 
present  by 

Ij  the  equal  distances  A  B^  B  Cj 

9*  Wf  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length ; 

p*  p  p'  P,  the  force  of  reaction  at  the  mid- 

4,  I  «         die  point  C  j 


P 


* 


4,       P',  P',  the  equal  forces  of  reaction 


at  the  point  B,  D ; 


^  ^  C  ^  ^      P",  p",  {he  same  at  the  extreme 

points  A,  £ ; 
X',  X",  the  bending  moments  at  B  and  C. 

Resuming  £q.  (c)  and  applying  it  sucoessively  to  the  segments, 
A  B,  B  C,  and  B  C,  C  D,  thei^  obtains  for  the  two  first 

2  X'  (i  +  Z)  +  X"l  +  J  (wr  +  wP),  or  4  X'  +  X"  +  i  u?  P  = 
(0) ;  and  for  the  two  B  C,  C  D, 

X'  +  2X"  +  it£;r  =  0; 
and  by  elimination, 

X'=~Ati7Z*,andX"=  -"^wP. 

Now,  for  the  segment  A  B,  the  forces  acting  upon  it,  to  produce 
deflection,  are  the  force  of  reaction  at  A  which  is  P'',  and  the  weight 
w  I  uniformly  distributed  over  the  segment ;  from  this  there  obtains, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases, 

F"l-iwP  =  ^X'=-  ^wP,  .-.  P"  =  Hwl=TVr(4wO. 

For  the  segment  B  G,  the  forces  producing  deflection  ara  the  two 
forces  of  reaction  P",  P',  acting  with  the  respective  ai'ms  of  lever  2 
I  and  I ;  and  the  two  equal  weights  w  ly  the  one  acting  with  the 
arm  of  lever  }  ^,  and  the  other  with  the  arm  of  lever  ^  2,  hence 

F".2l  +  V'l-iwP-^wl=  -X"  =  -^trr; 

hence,  substituting  for  P",  and  reducing, 

Having  determined  P''  and  P',  thera  obtains,  since  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  is  equal  to  the  entire  load, 

P-f  2F'4-  2F  =  4w?.  .-.  F^m^wl). 

Case  4.  Suppose  that  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded  and  resting 
on  n  points  of  s\kpport  at  tqual  distances  apart. 
Let  I  =  one  of  the  equal  distances, 
w  =  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length, 

Xo,  X„  X9,'etc.,  be  the  bending  moments  over  the  supports^ 
^09  ^i>  ^«5  Gtc.,  be  the  reactions  of  the  supports,  and 
n  =  the  number  of  supports. 
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If  n  be  even  the  reaction  of  the  ^  v!^  and  (^  n  4- 1)^  supports 
will  be  equal,  and  if  n  be  odd  the  ^  (n  +  1)  ^^^  be  the  middle  sup- 
port, and  the  reaction  of  the  supports  equidistant  from  the  middle 
will  be  equal. 

In  this  case  Eq.  (c)  becomes  when  n  is  even, 

X, +  4X,  H-X, -|-iw^  =  0 
Xt  +  4X,  +  X,  +  it£^Z*  =  0 


X^«_,  4-  4  X^,_,  +  X;<,  +  ^  toi«  =  0 
Xh— 1  +  4  X^,  +  X^.  +  i  loi*  =  0 

In  this  case  X^  =  0.      When  n  is  known  Xj,  X,,  etc.,  become  com- 
pletely known,  after  which  Yq,  Y,,  etc.,  may  be  found. 

To  find  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  the  ends  for  any  numbeir 
of  supports,  we  begin  with  the  general  equation  of  moments, 
which  in  this  case  becomes 

8^  =  — Y,a  +  iwa:*. 

Integrating  once  gives 

«-^  =  -iY.a«+|uja^-fO,, 

Integrating  again  gives 

«y  =  — fYoO*  -h^wa^  +  Ca?  -h  0. 

But  y  =  0  for  «  =  0  .-.  C,  =  0, 

Al8oy=r  0  for«  =  ^  .-.  C,  =  J^Yo^*  — ^wP 

Hence  «  ^  =  ^  YoC?  -  3a;»)  -h  i^w(4a«-^) 
cue 

And  y  =  i  Yo  (^JB  -  ic»)  -h  ^  w  (aJ*  -  ^aj). 

d'U 
At  the  first  support  a;  =  0,  and  -^  =  tang.  %, 

r  1   ^ 

.-.  tang.  %=  [^4  Yo  -  w'^J^JV 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  space  09  =  ^  2,  and  the  deflection  at  that 
point  is 

U.  Application  of  the  theorems  in  the  preceding  eecHone  to  estu 
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f Hating  the  effect  of  the  external  forces  in  producmg  t^mtnt  on  the 
parte  compoeiug  a  frame. 

Every  |>art  of  a  frame  may  be  sabjected  either  to  a  direct  strain 
of  com[)re8sion,  or  extension,  from  an  external  force  acting  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres ;  to  a  strain  on  the  fibres  by  a  force  acting 
per|)endicular  to  them ;  or  to  one  arising  from  a  force  acting  ob- 
liquely to  the  fibres  so  as  to  produce  simple  deflection,  and  either 
direct  extension,  or  compression* 

The  forces  themselves  may  be  classified  under  two  heads.  1st. 
Those  which  ai^e  directly  applied  to  certain  points.  2d.  Those 
which  are  transmitted,  from  the  points  of  application  of  the  first, 
through  the  intermedium  of  parts  of  the  frame  to  other  points,  and 
which,  from  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  frame  to  each  other, 
can  be  found,  by  the  laws  of  statics,  when  the  first  are  given,  or 
can  be  determined,  as  in  the  cases  just  examined  of  reactions. 

The  problems,  therefore,  which  pi-eseut  themselves  for  solution 
in  this  section,  are  to  find  tiie  directions  and  intensities  of  the 
forces  acting  on  each  piece  ;  and  to  determine  from  them  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  tlie  cross-section  of  each,  so  that  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  surface  shall  at  no  point  be  greater  than  the  limit  al- 
lowed for  safety. 

Oa^e  1.  (Fig,  W.)  Beam  resting  at  the  Unoer  end  upon  a  hori- 
zontal support y  and  at  the  upper  against  a  vertical  suiface^  and 
etrMned  by  a  weight  applied  at  its  middle  point. 

Let  A  B  be  the  axis  of 
the  beam;  O  the  middle 
])oint  where  the  weight  W 

1^     is  applied.    Represent  by  /, 

the  length  A  B ;  ^y  ^j  the 
angle  between  A  B  and  the 
^^  ^  vertical    line   through  0| 
S*       Hy  the  horizontal  force  of 
reaction    at  the    point  B 
where  the  beam  rests  against 
sb  the   vertical    sui-face,    and 

p—  which  is  equal  and  contrary 

to  a  corresponding  horizon- 
tal reaction  at  the  point  A, 
arising  from  a  shoulder  which  prevents  the  lower  end  from  moving 
outwards. 

As  the  couple  H,  —  H  tends  to  turn  A  B  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  action  of  W,  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  their  mo* 
ments  must  be  equal,  hence 

HxCD  =  WxAD. 


But  CD  =  BE  =  ?  cos.  a;  and  A  D  =  ^  A  E  =  j^  I  sin.  a ;  and 
substituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  expression,  there  obtains 
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"ELI  COS.  a  =  W  J-  ^  Hn.  a,   .*.   H  =  -J-  W  tan,  a. 

The  beam  therefore  is  subjected  at  its  lower  end  to  the  force  of 
vertical  reaction  W,  and  one  of  horizontal  reaction  H. 

Now  representing  the  force  W,  by  the  line  A  b ;  and  the  one  H 
bj '  the  line  A  p  ]  and  constructing  the  pai*allelograms  of  forces,  on 
these  two  lines  respectively  as  resultants,  having  the  components 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  B  ;  Ad  and  A  xn  will  be  the  per- 
pendicular components  of  A  b  and  A  p,  and  A  O,  A  n  the  parallel 
components.  Finding  the  values  of  these  components  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  obtains 

A  d  =  W  sin,  a,  A  c  =  W  cos.  a ;  A  m  =  ^  W  tan.  a  cos.  a,  A  n 

=  ^  W  tan.  a  sin.  a. 

The  two  perpendicular  components,  it  will  be  seen,  act  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  therefore  the  strain  on  the  fibres,  arising  from 
simple  deflection,  will  be  due  to  their  difference ;  whilst  the  com- 
ponents along  A  B  acting  in  the  same  direction  will  produce  a 
direct  strain  of  compression  on  the  fibres  due  to  their  sum. 

The  greatest  value  for  the  bending  moment  will  evidently  be  for 
the  cross-section  of  the  beam  at  O  where  the  weight  W  acts. 
Therefore  to  express  its  value  for  this  point,  there  obtains 

(W  sin.  a  —  J  W  tan,  a  cos.  a)  ^  Z  =  J  W  sin.  a  I. 

Supposing  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangle,  and 
representing  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which  W  acts  by  d,  and 
the  breadth  by  6,  there  obtains,  §  q,  for  the  limit  of  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  area  at  the  extreme  fibre,  dye  to  the  deflection 

For  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  from  the  direct  compression 
arising  from,  the  sum  of  the  parallel  components,  there  obtains 

^;,       W  COS.  a  4-  ^  W  tan.  a  sin.  a 

R  = rd 

Now  taking  the  sum  Bf  +  R",  the  limit  R'"  of  the  strain  on  the 
unit  of  area  must  be  less  than  this  sum,  or 

R'"  <  R'  +  R". 

In  the  preceding  example,  as  in  the  following  in  this  section,  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  lengths  of  the  beams  and  their  cross-sec- 
tion are  supposed  to  be  such  that  fy  or  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the 
curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  arising  from  the  deflection,  may  be  regarded 
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as  so  small  that  the  direction  of  the  components  of  the  external 
forces  parallel  to  this  fibre  shall  deviate  so  slightly  from  a  right 
line  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  such.  In  any  other  case  the  mo- 
ment of  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  components  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  moment  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  perpendicular 
components  to  obtain  the  bending  moment.  In  practice  it  is  sel- 
dom that  this  is  necessary,  as  the  amount  of  deflection  allowed  is 
always  very  small. 

Case  2.  (Fig.  X.)  JBecnn  having  one  end  BoliiUy  fixed  and  sup- 
ported at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  endsy  either  by 
another  inclined  beam  below,  or  by  a  bar  above  it,  to  sustain  the 
action  of  a  umght  at  the  other  end. 

Let  A  B  be  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  beam,  C  the  intermediate 
point  to  which  a  beam  D  C,  or  a  bar 
E  C  is  attached. 

Represent  by  W,  the  weight  act* 
ing  at  B  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  A 
G  =  2  and  B  C  =  Z'  the  lengths  of 
the  two  segments ;  a,  the  angle 
ADC. 

The  beam  being  held  in  its  posi- 
tion and  presented  from  turning 
around  O  by  the  downward  vertical 
reaction  at  the  point  A.  Represent- 
ing this  force  of  reaction  by  W, 
there  obtains,  from  the  theorem  of 
parallel  forces, 

V 

and  for  the  resultant  of  W  and  W' 
which  acts  through  the  point  C, 

Representing  this  resultant  by  the  line  C  1),  and  constructing  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  in  the  directions  C  B,  C  D  of  the  axes  of 
the  beams,  there  obtains 


W*  w  — 
I 


Ce  =  Wl^  tan.  a;  Cd  =  W      ^ 


I 


I  COS.  a 


Taking  the  segment  A  C.  it  will  be  seen  that  its  fibres  will  be 

I' 
strained  by  the  force  W  -j  ,  acting  at  A  to  produce  simple  deflec- 
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don  ;  and  by  the  force  W  — ■=—  tan.  a,  acting  in  the  direction  0  e, 

V 

to  produce  direct  extension.  The  limits  of  the  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-section  as  a  rectangle,  in  which  d  and  b  repre- 
sent the  sides,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  will  be, 


R'= — l-.andR": 


W — r—  tan.  a 


I 


hd 


and  for  R'"  <  R'  +  R", 

6  W  Z' 


hdl 


tan.  a. 


As  the  strain  on  the  lower  beam  is  direct  compression,  there  ob- 
tains for  this  limit, 


,„ .  ^{i  +  n 


R"< 


b'  d'  COS.  td 


Ilg.T 


in  which  V  and  d'  are  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  cross-section. 

Like  expressions  would  be  found  for  the  bar,  the  directions  of 
the  direct  strains  being  reversed.  Those  on  the  segment  A  C  being 
compressions,  and  those  on  the  bar  extensions. 

Cast  3.  (Fig.  Y.)  Strains  on  the  parts  of  a  frame  of  three  beams 
arising  from  apresstbre  at  one  of  the  angma/r  points^  or  from  pres- 
9ures  uniformly  distributed  over  the  lengHis  of  two  of  the  parts. 

In  this  combination  the  beams 
are  united  at  the  angular  points 
by  some  of  the  usual  joints  for 
such  purposes. 

Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the 
beam  B  C  to  be  horizontal,  and 
to  rest  on  two  fixed  supports  at    ^ 
B,  C,  and  the  pressure  at  A  to  > 
arise  from  a  weight  W. 

Setting  off  from  A  the  length  A  b  along  a  vertical  line,  to  repre- 
sent the  weight  W ;  constructing  on  this  line,  as  a  resultant,  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  having  the  components  A  d,  A  O,  in  the 
directions  of  the  two  beams  A  B,  B  C ;  and  denoting  the  angles 
between  A  b  and  its  two  components  by  p  and  g,  there  obtains 


Ad  =  W 


sin.  q 


sin.  (p  +  q)^ 


Ac  =  W 


sm,p 


sin.  {p  -f  q) 


If,  from  d  and  O,  two  lines  d  m,  e  n  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
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A  b,  they  will  be  equal,  and  will  represent  the  horizontal  pressure, 
or  reaction  of  the  beams  at  the  point  A,  which  is  expressed  by 

sin.  p  sin.  q 

d  m  =:  C  U  =  -: ; ; — zW. 

sin.  {p  4-  q) 

Now  as  the  pressures,  represented  by  the  components  A  d,  A  O, 
are  transmitted  through  the  beams  to  the  points  B  and  C  respect- 
ively, they  can  each  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical 
which  will  be  counteracted  by  the  points  of  support  B,  C  ;  and  one 
horizontal,  counteracted  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  beam  B  C. 

The  vertical  component  at  B  is  evidently  equal  to  A  in,  and  the 
one  at  C  to  A  n  J  the  horizontal  components  at  B  and  C  are  each 
equal  to  d  m  =  O  n.     From  the  diagram  there  obtains 


„»  sm.  q  cos.  p         ^  ^^  sin.  p  cos.  q 

Am  =  W^ — 7 r\l    An  =  W-r— f — j-^  ; 

sin.  (p  -i-  q)  Bin.  (p  +  q)' 

for  the  vertical  components,  or  presstires  on  the  points  of  support. 
When  the  angles,  p  and  q  are  equal,  there  obtains 

Ad  =  Ac=  ^ ;  dma=cn  =  'JWtan. />;  Am  =  An  =  ^W. 

COS.  JJ 

The  strains  on  A  B.  A  C  will  be  compressions ;  and  that  on  B  C 
extension.  Their  limit  on  the  unit  of  area  will  be  determined  as 
in  the  preceding  cases  for  direct  compression  or  extension ;  which 
values,  however,  would  bo  true  only  under  the  supposition  that  the 
relations  between  the  lengths  A  B,  A  C  and  the  areas  of  theii 
cross-sections  were  such  that  there  would  be  no  strain  from  de- 
flection. 

It  is  well  in  this  and  like  cases,  for  convenience,  to  note,  that  the 
two  triangles  A  d  b,  A  C  b  into  which  the  parallelogram  is  divided 
by  A  b,  are  similar  to  the  triangle  BAG;  that  the  perpendiculars 
d  m,  d  n  divide  A  b  into  segments  which  are  respectively  pix)poi'- 
tional  to  the  two  segments  into  which  B  C  is  divided  by  A  b  pro- 
longed ;  and  that  in  the  resolution  of  either  component  of  A  b,  as 
A  d  for  example,  at  any  point,  as  B,  on  its  line  of  direction,  into 
components  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  b,  the  two  components 
will  be  respectively  d  m,  and  A  in,  which  is  the  segment  of  A  b 
between  A  and  d  m. 

In  the  case  of  an  equal  pressure,  w,  on  each  unit  of  length  of 
A  B,  A  Oy  represented  by  I,  I  respectively,  each  beam  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  Case  I ;  the  strains  arising  from  the  vertical  pressures 
w  I  and  w  I'  acting  at  the  middle  points  of  the  beams. 


Avwsxrmx. 
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<7aw  4.  (Fig.  Z.)  Hoof  truss  framed  with  struts  and  kin ff -past. 

The  straiiiii  on  th9  different  parts  in  this  and  like  cases  are 
usually  due  to  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the  rafters,  in 
which  may  be  included  the  weight  of  each  rafter. 

The  struts  E  D,  F  D  are  intended  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
deHection  of  the  rafters,  keeping  the  middle  point  of  each  in  the 
same  right  line  as  the  two  ends.  Each  rafter  therefore  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  supports  in  a  right  line, 
in  which  ^ths  of  the  component  otto  I  perpendicular  to  the  rafter 
will  act  at  the  middle  point,  and  -^ths  at  each  end. 


Kepresenting  by  I  the  length  A  C,  B  C  of  the  rafters ;  by  to  the 
weight  on  the  unit  of  length ;  and  by  a,  the  angle  CAB  between 
each  rafter  and  the  tie-beam  A  B ;  ^en  the  normal  pressure  at  the 
middle  point  of  each  rafter  will  be  ^  w  I  cos.  a,  and  that  at  each 
end  ^  w  I  cos.  a.  The  components  parallel  to  or  along  the  i*after8 
will  produce  direct  compression. 

^rsssure  on  the  Struts, — This  pressure  will  arise  from  ^tol  cos.  a, 
Kepresenting  by  i3  the  angle  between  the  strut  and  rafter,  and  by 
P  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  strut,  the  component  of  P 
perpendicular  to  the  rafter  must  be  equal  to  the  normal  pressure  on 
the  rafter,  or, 

cos    CL 

P  sin.  0  =z  ^wl  COS.  a.  .*.  P  =  §wl  .   '■    . 

sin.  p 

Tension  on  king^post. — This  tension  arises  from  the  downward 
pull  of  the  pressure  P  on  each  strut,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  king-post,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam. 

As  each  strut  makes  an  angle  (/3  —  a)  with  the  tie-beam,  the  compo- 
nent of  P  along  the  king-post  will  be  P  sin.  ()8  —  a),  and  as  the  king- 
post prevents  deflection  of  the  tie-beam  at  the  middle  point,  the 
additional  pull  on  the  part  of  the  king-post  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  struts  will  be  f  W ;  in  which  W  represents  the  weight  of  the 
tie-beam.     Therefore  calling  the  total  pull  T ,  there  obtains, 

T'  =  fW'-f2P8in.  (/8-a). 
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Vertical  reacium  of  the  points  of  support  on  the  foot  of  each 
rafter  from  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering  arid  He-heam. 

Kepresenting  by  W  the  vertical  reaction  at  A,  B,  2  W  will  evi- 
dently be  equal  to  the  sum  of  2wl  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering, 
and  of  f  W  which  is  the  pull  on  the  king-post  from  the  weight  of 
the  tie-beam  transmitted  to  the  junction  C  of  the  rafters ;  there 
obtains  to  exprestf  the  equality 

2W  =  2wZ  +  |W'.  .-.  W  =  wZ  +  tVW'. 

Tension  on  the  tie-heam. — ^The  forces  applied  to  the  foot  of  each 
rafter  at  A,  B,  are  the  vertical  reactions  W,  the  weight  -^toli  and 
the  tension  on  the  tie-beam. 

Representing  this  tension  by  T.  it  is  evident  that  the  difference 
between  the  components  of  W  ana  T  normal  to  the  rafter  must  be 
equal  to  the  normal  component  of  -^^wl;  from  this  there  obtains 

W COS.  a  —  T  sin.  a^  -f^tol  cos.  a.   .•.  T  =  (W  —  ^«? I)  tan.  a. 

When  the  weiglit  of  the  tie-beam  may  be  disregarded  in  producing 
deflection  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  strain  arisini;  from  T  alone. 

From  the  preceding  expressions,  the  values  of  T  and  T'  can  be 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  values  of  P  and  W  respectively. 

The  strains  on  each  segment  of  the  rafter  A  C,  for  any  cross-sec- 
tion, will  arise  from  the  forces  acting  normally  to  the  segments  at 
A  and  C  which  produce  deflection,  and  fram  the  forces  acting  along 
the  rafter  producing  compression  at  the  cross-section.  These  can  be 
readily  found  in  a  similar  manner  to  Case  1. 

Having  found  the  amount  of  strain  for  each  piece  of  the  firame, 
the  limit  of  the  strain  on  the  tmit  of  area  of  the  cross-section  can  be 
determined  in  the  usual  way. 

Case  6.  (Fig.  A'.)  Hoof  truss  in  which  the  rafters  are  divided 
into  three  equal  segments^  and  supported  at  the  points  of  division  by 
struts,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  supported  by  a  king  or  queen- 
post 


Bg 

.A 

c 

wl   J 
Aj 

lA 

( 

A 

D 

>N 

B 


Let  A  P,  P  E,  E  C  be  the  three  equal  segments ;  P  G,  E  D  the 
two  struts  supporting  the  points  PJj,  and  supported  at  their  lower 
«nd8  by  the  queen  and  king-posts,  E G,  0 D. 
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The  more  usual  manner  of  determining  the  amount  of  strain  on 
each  part  of  the  truss  is  to  consider  it  as  composed  of  several  secon- 
dary triangular  frames  or  trusses  in  which  the  piece  common  to  any 
two  of  the  secondary  trusses,  as  a  stiiit  or  tie-beam,  for  example,  is 
subjected  to  the  strains  arising  from  the  compressions  or  extensions 
brought  upon  it  from  the  forces  acting  on  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

Taking  the  half  A  C  D  of  the  primary  A  C  B,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  the  secondary  trusses  AFG,  AED,  £]CD;  in 
which  the  strut  F  G,  and  the  segment  A  6  of  the  tie-beam  form 
parts  of  the  two  first,  etc. 

As  each  of  the  equal  segments  of  the  I'after  bears  one-third  of  the 
weight,  or  ^wly  uniformly  distributed  over  it,  and  is  supported  at 
its  two  ends,  the  support  of  each  end  will  sustain  one-half  of  this 
third  or ^.  iwl  =  ^wL  In  this  way  the  supports  A,  C,  bear 
directly  fwl;  and  the  two  F,  E  bear  iwl. 

Now  each  of  these  triangular  frames  may  be  regarded,  as  in  Ccue  3, 
as  acted  upon  by  a  vertical  force  at  its  vertex,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  a  direct  compression  on  the  two  sides,  and  extension  on 
the  base.  To  find  the  amount  of  these  for  A  F  G,  construct  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  having  ^wl  for  the  resultant,  and  the  com- 
ponents in  the  directions  F  A,  F  G.  Kepresenting  by  a  the  angle 
I^  A  G,  these  components,  as  the  triangle  A  F  G  is  isosceles,  will  be 

ft)  I 

equal,  and  each  equal  to  -J-  — .     These  components  exert  compres- 

sm.  flu 

sions  on  F  A,  F  G,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  points  A  and  G. 

Here  the  first  is  sustained  by  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  point  of 

support,  and  that  of  the  segment  of  the  tie-beam  A  G.     To  find 

these  reactions,  resolve  4-  -; at  A  into  two  components,  one  ver- 

^  •  sin.  a 

tical,  the  other  horizontal.     The  first  will  be  •}■  ii7  ? ;   the  second 

\wl  cot.  a.     By  a  like  process,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 

ponents  of  ^ at  G  will  ho  ^wl  which  is  sustained  by  the 

queen-post  £  G  and  transmitted  through  it  to  the  point  E,  thus 
producing  direct  extension  on  the  queen-post  \wl  cot.  a ;  and  the* 
horizontal  component  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  one  at  A, 
and  will  produce  direct  extension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie- 
beam. 

For  the  second  truss  A  E  D,  there  will  be  a  direct  force  ^wl^ 
and  the  transmitted  force  ^wly  or  ^wl  '\-  \wl  =z^wl  acting  at  E. 

wl 
This  resolved  in  the  directions  E  A,  E  D,  will  give  4-  -; for 

the  component  along  E  A,  and  i  -; — ^fpr-tt  ^or  that  along  E  D. 
'^  o  »  o  gjj^^  E  D  G 

These  two  components  are  Jbransmitted,  through  the  rafter  and 
strut  respectively,  to  the  points  A,  D,  and  are  there  counter- 
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acted  by  the  reactions  of  the  Btipport  A,  and  the  tie-beam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  thoee  of  the  king-post  C  D  and  the  tie- 
beam  on  the  other.  Hie  extension  on  the  tie-beam  vill  he  ^wl 
tan.  a ;  the  Tertioal  pressure  at  A,  |^  t9  ^ ;  and  the  pnll  on  the  king- 
I>08t  iwl. 

For  the  half  A  C  D  of  the  piimary  truss,  there  is  a  direct 
force  \  w  ly  and  the  transmitted  force  ^  w  lyOr  •}-to^  +  ^tDZ=^ 
to  I  acting  at  C.     This  resolved  at  C  in  the  direction  C  A  and 

perpendicular  to  the  direction  i  w  l^  gives  for  the  first  ^  -, 

and  i  w  I  cot.  a.  This  last  component  is  equal  and  contrary  to 
the  like  component  of  ^  w  I,  for  the  other  half  B  C  D  of  the 
primary  truss. 

From  this  method  of  considering  the  connection  of  the  secondary 
trusses  with  each  other,  and  with  the  primary  truss,  and  the  pres- 
sures to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  segment 
A  P  of  the  secondary  truss,  A  F  G,  will  be  strained  by  the  pres- 
sure at  P,  and  by  those  on  the  segments  P  £j,  E  C  of  the  rafter ; 
and  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam  by  those  on  G  D,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  A  E  D  and  A  G  D.  In  like  manner  the 
strains  on  the  parts,  E  F,  G  D,  which  connect  the  secondary  truss 
A  E  D  with  the  primary,  will  arise  from  the  pressures  at  E  and 
0.     Adding  together  these  different  forces,  there  obtains 

^   fi)l    ,  ^    u>  I       .    w  I       .w^i.^.  .        *.. 

it  -. hi-  -; —  -hi  —. —  =  i-  -. ■*  for  the  compression  of  the  seg- 

^  sin.  a     •  sin.  a     ^  sin.  a      °  sin.  a 

^A-n^*0^        ,«??         .     tv  I      J,     ^.  .  ^, 

ment  A  P.     4—: hi  -t =  ♦  -: »  for  the  compression  on  the 

"*  sin.  a     *  sin.  a      "  sm.  a 

segment  P  E.     i  -: =  4  -: ,  for  the  compression  on  B  O. 

®  .  '^  sin.  a       *  sm.  a'  ^ 

In  like  manner  the  tension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam. 

will  be  found  equal  to  ^  w  I  cot.  a ;  and  that  on  the  segment  G  D, 

^  w  I  cot.  a,  as  this  segment  forms /  a  part  both  of  the  secondary 

truss  A  E  D  and  of  the  primary. 

C<ue  6.  (Fig.  B'.)  JRoof  trusses  of  wrought  and  cast-iron. 

•  In  these  com- 

binations the 
rafters  of  the 
truss  are  of 
wrought  -iron 

of   a  X  o''  I 

cross  -  section; 

the  struts  of 
cast  -  iron,  and 
the     tie  -  beams 

and  rods  of  wrought-iron,  of  round  or  rectangular  cross-section. 
In  ordinary  spans  the  rafters  are  supported  by  a  single  strut,  as 

at  E'  D',  which  prevents  the  deflection  at  the  middle  point,  by  the 
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reaction  of  the  two  tie-rods  A  ly,  C  D\  to  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  strut  is  £ftstened.  When  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  so  great 
that  one  strut  would  not  give  sufficient  stiffness,  two  intermediate 
struts  are  inserted,  dividing  the  rafter  into  four  equal  segments ; 
the  intermediate,  like  the  main  strut,  being  held  in  place  by  tie- 
rods. 

In  the  first  combination  there  will  be  one  secondary  truss  only, 
as  shown  in  the  left  half  of  the  Eig.  In  the  second,  there  will  be 
three  secondary  trusses ;  but  each  of  the  two  smaller  ones,  being 
connected  only  with  the  larger  secondary  and  the  primaiy,  will  be 
affected  only  by  the  pressures  on  these  two. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  single  strut,  represent  by  t£?,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  rafter ;  ly  its 
length ;  a,  the  angle  CAB;  H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the 
rafters  at  the  point  C  \  R,  the  pressure  on  the  strut  £'  jy  \  T^  the 
tension  on  the  tie-rod  A  D' ;  S,  the  tension  on  0  D^. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  weights  of  the  strut  and  tie- 
rods,  as  small  in  comparison  with  w  l,  the  weight  of  the  rafters  and 
roof-covering,  to  I  may  be  taken  as  acting  through  the  middle  point 
E'  of  A  C,  and  its  moment  therefore  will  be  equal  to  the  moment 
of  the  couple  H,— H,  at  C  and  A.     From  this  there  obtains 

w  ;.  i  A D"  =  H.  CD'. 

or,  placing  for  ^  A  D"  and  C  D",  their  values  i  I  cos.  a,  I  sin.  a, 

^  to  P  COS.  a  =  H  ^  sin.  a.   .'.   H  =  ^  ta  ^  cot.  a. 

Considering  the  rafter  as  a  single  beam,  calling  R  the  normal 
pressure  at  the  point  S',  and  R'  those  at  the  points  A,  C,  there 
obtains,  Case  4, 

R  =  §  u?  Z  COS.  a.     B,'  =z^  wl  cos.  a. 

To  find  the  tension  T  on  the  tie-rod  A  D' ;  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  normal  component  of  the  tension  and  that  of  the  reac- 
tion w  I  of  the  weight  of  the  roof  at  the  point  A  is  equal  to  the 
normal  component  R',  therefore 

w  I  COS.  a  —  T  sin.  a=i  -^w  I  cos.  a.    .*.    T  =  ^  to  I  cot.  a. 

To  find  the  tension  S  on  C  D^ ;  the  difference  of  the  component 
of  this  tension  and  of  the  component  of  H  perpendicular  to  the 
rafter  is  also  equal  to  R',  therefore, 

i  tol  COS.  a  —  S  sin.  a  =  r^to  I  cos.  a.     .*.     Szs-f^tol  cot.  a. 

As  the  portion  of  the  tie-beam  between  the  points  jy  D  belongs 
only  to  the  primary  truss  A  C  B^  the  strain  upon  it  will  be  due  to 
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the  horizontal  reaction  H  of  the  two  halves  of  the  truss  at  C,  and 
will  therefore  be  equal  to  ^  w  I  cot.  a. 

From  these  values  of  the  forced  of  compression  and  extension  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  truss,  the  strains  on  the  unit  of  area  on 
each  part  can  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Case  7.  (Fig.  B'.)  As  the  rafter  is  here  supported  at  three  inter- 
mediate points  of  support,  dividing  it  into  four  equal  segments, 
each  of  which  sustains  ^  to  I  uniformly  distributed,  the  normal 
pressure,  and  consequent  reactions,  at  the  points  of  support  will  be 
the  same  as  found,  Ccue  3,  §  t. 

Representing  by 

P,  the  normal  pressure  at  the  middle  point  of  the  rafter ; 

P',  P',  those  at  the  other  two  intermediate  points ; 

T'%  P'',  those  at  the  ends ; 

T,  T',  the  tensions  on  the  segments  B  H,  D  H  of  the  horizontal 
tie-rod  of  the  larger  secondary  truss ; 

S,  S',  those  on  the  corresponding  segments  of  the  inclined  tie- 
rod  ; 

T'',  S'',  those  on  the  two  tie-rods  of  the  smaller  secondary  trusses ; 

H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the  halves  of  the  primary  truss,  and 
which  is  equal  to  the  tension  on  the  segment  D  D  of  the  tie- 
rod  which  connects  them ; 

V)  /,  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  J 

a,  the  angle  C  B  D" ; 

R,  the  ))ressure  on  the  main  strut  D  Ei. 
Then  there  obtains  for  the  tension  H  of  the  segment  D  D'  of  the 
tie-beam 

H  =:  i  wl  cot.  a 

^^  ^^      •  

For  the  tension  T  of  the  segment  B  H  of  the  tie-beam 

w  I  COS.  a  —  i  sin.  a  =:  Jr  .     /.      1  =r : 

Bin.  a 

For  the  corresponding  tension  S  on  the  segment  C  I  of  the 
inclined  tie-rod, 

..-■■.  «    .  -^»»  r^         H  sin.  a  —  P 

H  sin.  a  —  S  sin.  a  =s  P".     .*.     S  = 1 

sin.  a 

For  the  tensions  T  T",  as  they  with  T  and  P'  are  in  equiUbrio  at 
the  point  H,  the  algebraic  sums  of  their  components  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  H  G,  will  respectively  be  equal  to  zero  ;  therefore 

r  cos.  a  -f  T"  coa  a  -  T  cos.  a  =  0     .'.     T'  +  T"  -  T  =  0 

T'  sin.  a  ~  T"  sin.  a  -  T  sin.  a  +  P'  =  0. 

/.     (T'  -  T"  -  T)  sin.  a  H-^P'  =  0. 
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In  like  manner,  for  the  tensions  S',  S",  S  and  the  pressure  P',  there 
obtains 

S'  +  S"  -  S  =  0 

(S' -  S"  -  S)  sin.  a  +  F  =  0 

From  these  four  last  equations,  the  values  of  T.  T",  S',  S"  can  be 
readily  found,  as  S  and  P'  are  known.     Those  ox  T"  and  S",  are 


sin.  a 


The  strain  upon  the  main  strut  is  due  to  the  normal  pressure  P  and 
the  components  of  T''  and  S''  in  the  direction  of  P ;  there  obtains 
therefore, 

R  =  P  -f  (T"  +  S")  sin.  a. 

This  value  of  R  is  balanced  by  the  components  of  T',  S'  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 


Ccue  8.  (Fig.  C.)  Single  laUice  girder, — This  girder,  which  con 
^ts  of  an  upper  and  lower  beam  A'  D',  A  D,  connected  by  diago- 
nal braces  A  A'  A'  B,  B  B',  etc.,  which  make  equal  angles  with 
A  D,  A'  D',  may  be  regarded  as  an  articulated  system  in  which  the 
points  of  articulation  are  A,  A',  B,  B',  etc. ;  and  the  strains  upon 
each  piece  may  be  found  as  in  CcLse  5. 

The  girder  may  be  strained  either  by  a  single  force  acting  at  any 
point  of  it  perpendicular  to  A'  D'  or  A  D  j  or  by  equal  forces  act- 
ing at  the  points  of  articulation  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  which  would  result 
from  a  uniform  pressure  along  the  lower  beam. 

Supposing  the  girder  to  rest  ou  horizontal  points  of  support  at 
its  extremities,  let  2  W  be  a  weight  suspended  at  its  middle  point, 
and  a  the  angle  l>etween  the  braces  and  a  vertical  line  ;  then  each 
point  of  support  will  yield  a  reaction  W,  and  will  clause  a  strain  in 
the  direction  of  the  axes  of  each  of  the  two  pieces  A  A',  A  B  con- 
nected at  A.  To  find  the  direction  and  amount  of  each  of  these 
forces,  let  a  length  equal  to  W  be  set  ofi*  from  A  ou  the  vertical 
thi-ough  it,  as  the  resultant  pressure,  and  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
be  constructed  on  it,  having  its  components  in  the  direction  A  A', 
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W 

B  A ;  that  in  the  direction  A  A'  will  be ,  the  other  W  tan. 

'  COS.  a 

a ;  showing  that  A  A'  is  subjected  to  compression  and  B  A  to 

extension. 

W. 

The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  A'-  where  it  is  re- 

coB.  a  .  '^  ' 

oeived  and  counterbalanced  by  the  resistances  ofl^red  by  the  pieces 

A'  B'  and  A'  B.     Prolonging  A  A',  beyond  A,  setting  off  from  A 

W 

on  this  prolongation as  a  resultant,  and  constructing  the  par- 
allelogram of  forces  in  the  direction  B  A'  and  A'  B' :  the  compo- 

W  ^ 

nent  in  the  direction  B  A'  will  be  ;  tliat  in  A'  B',  2  W  tan.  a. 

COS.  a 

The  first  will  cause  extension,  the  second  compression. 

W 

The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  B,  where,  resolved  in 

COS.  a  ' 

the  directions  B  B',  B  C,  the  two    components  will  be  as  before 

W 

,  and  2  W  tan.  a ;  and  the  same  will  obtain  by  a  like  process 

COS.  a'  '  J  f 

at  the  other  points  of  articulation. 

W 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  each  brace  bears  a  strain  due  to ; 

COS.  a 

the  one  A  A'  and  those  parallel  to  it  being  compressed,  the  others 

subjected  to  tension.     That,  at  the  points.  A',  B',  C\  etc.,  there  is 

a  compression  of  the  s^ment  to  the  right  equal  to  2  W  tan.  a,  from 

the  action  of  each  brace  separately,  but  as  these  pressures  coUeo- 

tively  accumulate  from  A',  by  2  W  tan.  a  at  B',  O',  D',  etc ;  the 

pressures  on  the  successive  segments  will  be 

2Wtan.  aforA'B';4Wtan.aforB'C';6Wtaii.aforC'D',eta 

On  the  lower  beam,  in  like  manner,  the  tension  on  the  segment 
A  B  is  W  tan.  a ;  that  on  B  C,  3  W  tan.  a ;  on  G  D,  5  W  tan.  a, 
etc.  The  compressions  and  tensions  thus  increasing  towards  the 
middle  of  the  upper  and  lower  beams. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  directions  of  the  compression  are 
from  A'  towards  A,  etc.,  for  the  compressed  braces ;  and  those  of 
the  tensions  from  A^  towards  B,  etc. 

Were  the  force  2  W  to  act  at  any  other  point,  it  would  be  sim- 
ply necessary  to  find,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  the  com- 
ponents at  the  points  of  support,  and  find  from  these,  regarded  as 
the  i-eactions  of  these  points,  the  strains  as  just  explained. 

In  the  case  where  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  let  2  to  be 
the  vertical  weight  at  each  lower  point  B,  C,  etc.,  and  n  the  num- 
ber of  these  lower  points.  The  entire  distributed  weight  will  be  2 
7i  Wf  from  which  there  will  be  a  reaction  nw  &i  each  support. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  following  out  the  same 
methods  for  the  reaction  n  t<»  as  in  the  preceding  example  for  that 
W,  the  same  law  of  compressions  and  tensions  would  obtain ;  but 
as  at  each  point  B,  0,  D,  etc.,  there  is  a  direct  vertical  force  2  tOy 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  transmitted  force  through'  the  braces, 
the  components  of  2  w  in  the  direction  of  the  braces  and  lower 
beaqi  must  be  subtracted  from  those  of  the  transmitted  forces  along 
these  pieces. 

Thus  for  the  ^ioint  A,  the  components  of  n  to  are ,  and  n  to 

COS.  a 

tan.  a ;   at  the  point  A'  they  are and  2  n  to  tan.  a :   at  the 

'^  ''  COS.  a 

.x«x»^  ^w         2to        (n  —  2)to__ 

point  B  they  are =  ^  and  2  » to  tan.  a  —  2  n 

COS.  a      COS.  a         cos.  a 

to  tan.  a=  (2n  —  2)  to  tan.  a;  at  the  point  B'  they  are rl — 

COS.   CI 

and  2  (2  n  —  2)  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

To  obtain  the  compression  or  extension  on  any  brace  it  will  only 

2  to 

be  necessary  to  subtract from  that  on  the  one  preceding. 

cos.  a  r  o 

^o  obtain  the  compression  on  any  segment  of  the  upper  beam, 
there  must  be  added  to  the  compression  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
brace  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  respective  compressions  on 
each  of  the  segments  preceding  it.  The  same  law  obtains  for  the 
segments  of  the  lower  beam. 

Thus  for  the  compressed  braces  A  A',  B  B',  C  0',  etc.,  the  forces 
of  compression  are  respectively, 

»  to       (n  —  2)  to      (n  —  4)  to      (n  —  6)  to 
COS.  a'        cos.  a    '        cos.  a    '        cos.  a    * 

For  the  upper  segments  A'  B',  B'  C,  C  IV,  etc.,  the  forces  of 
compression  are  respectively,  2  n  to  tan.  o,  4  (w  —  1)  to  tan.  a, 
6  (n  —  2)  to  tan.  a,  8  (n  —  3)  to  tan.  a  etc. 

For  the  lower  segments  A  B,  B  C,  U  D,  etc.,  the  forces  of  ten- 
sion are  respectively,  n  w  tan.  a,  [n  +  2  (n  —  1)]  to  tan.  a,  [n  + 
4  (w  —  2)]  to  tan.  a,  [n  4-  6  (n  —  3)]  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

From  the  preceding  expressions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strains  on 
the  struts  decrease  from  the  points  of  support  towards  the  middle 
of  the  truss ;  and  the  compressions  on  the  upper  segments  and  the 
tensions  on  the  lower  incroase  from  these  points  to  the  middle. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  case,  as  in  Case  5,  the  successive 
resolutions  of  the  external  forces  might  have  been  made  by  com- 
mencing at  the  middle  secondary  truss,  composed  of  the  two  middle 
braces  and  the  segment  of  either  the  lower  or  upper  beam  connect- 
86 
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ing  their  two  (liTergent  sides  at  the  base,  and  iii  this  way  the  same 
lesults  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  suocessive  aocumulatious  of 
pressure  at  the  points  of  articulation,  fix>m  the  successive  additions 
of  the  secondary  triangular  trusses  which  compose  the  entire  truss. 
In  C<ise  b  also,  as  in  this  case,  the  resolutions  of  the  external  forces 
might  have  commenced  with  the  pnmary  truss,  descendiug  from 
this  to  each  secondary  truss  in  its  order.  The  mode  of  building  up 
the  main  truss,  piece  by  piece,  and  sliowing  the  effect  of  these  suc- 
cessive additions  upon  the  strains,  is  more  palpable  to  many  than 
the  contrary  process. 

The  foregoing  expressions  can  each  be  deduced  from  a  general 
teim  as  follows  :  let  %  represent  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  the  order 
of  each  term ;  then 

2i(n  —  t+  \)  \o  tan.  a 

will  be  the  general  term  from  which  the  compression  on  each  seg- 
ment of  the  upper  horizontal  beaui  can  be  deduced ;  and 

•<  n  -f  2  (i  —  1)  (»  —  I  -f-  1)  >  «7  tan.  o 

that  from  which  the  tensions  on  the  segments  of  the  bottom  beam 
can  be  found. 

The  maximum  of  the  first  expression  is  ^ven  by  the  relation 

»  =  — - —  ;  and  that  of  the  second  by  t  =  — ^ — .     These  values 
2  2 

cannot  obtain  rigorously  at  the  same  time,  since  t  can  only  be  an 

entire  number ;  but  one  of  them  may  be  rigorously  true  and  the 

other  very  nearly  so  when  the  value  of  n  is  considerable.     The  two 

maximum  values  will  be 

\p  tan.  a  (n  +  1)"  and  ^p  tan.  a  -J  (n  +  1)"  —  1  t . 

In  other  words,  if  N  i-epreseuts  the  number  of  times  that  the  seg- 
ment A  B  is  contained  in  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  end 
.supports ;  then  the  grt^atest  horizontal  compression  or  tension  will 
be  sensibly  expressed  by  ^  to  N*  tan.  ou 

To  pass  now  from  the  abstract  case  above  to  the  ordinary  lattice 
truss,  like  those  used  in  our  country,  the  following  approximate 
methods  may  be  employed.  In  the  first  place,  the  segments  of  the 
horizontal'  chords  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  system  articulated  at 
their  extremities  may  be  replaced  by  two  entire  beams,  the  mean 
fibres  of  which  will  be  A  B  C  D. .  .and  A'  B'  C  D'. . .  ;  for  as  the 
transversal  dimensions  of  each  of  them  is  very  small  compai^ed  to 
their  length,  they  will  be  veiy  flexible,  which  will  permit  of  their 
being  assimilated  to  a  system  articulated  as  above  mentioned,     in 
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the  second  place,  the  smgle  brace  A  A'  may  be  subdivided  into  ctev- 
eral  others  inclined  like  it  in  the  same  direction  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  between  A  A'  and  B  B' ;  the 
same  transformation  may  be  supposed  made  with  respect  to  the 
other  set  of  braces.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  if  A  B  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  distances  between  the  supports,  the 
second  transformation  will  have  but  a  slight  etfect  on  the  compres- 
sions and  tensions  of  the  horizontal  beams  ;  and  as  regards  the  braces, 
compressed  between  any  two  consecutive  parallel  ones  of  the  first 
system,  they  will  as  a  whole  produce  about  the  same  effects  as  the 
two  they  replace ;  and  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  cross-sections 
should  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  they  replace. 

It  should  he  well  understood  that  in  this  change  the  braces  of  the 
new  system  are  supposed  to  be  connected  only  at  their  ends.  But 
in  fact  they  are  usually  connected  where  they  cross  each  other, 
which  is  in  favor  of  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  efieot  of  this  connection  it 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  i7ietJu>d  given  in  the  preceding  analysis  is  applicable  to  the 
cases  where  the  load  is  applied  to  the  upper  chord,  and  also  where 
it  is  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  joints  (or  nodes)  of  the  lower  or 
upper  chord.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  webbing  will  be  strained  most  when  a  part  of  the  uniform  load 
is  removed,  but  the  strains  upon  the  horizontal  members  (chords) 
will  be  greatest  when  the  frame  is  fully  loaded.     In  the  figure 


LetL  =  AC; 

w  =  the  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  the  beam  (or  of  the  dead 

load) ; 
w  =  the  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  the  moving  or  live  load ; 
X  =  AB  =  the  length  of  the  live  load ; 
V,  =  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  A ; 
V,  =  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  B ; 
2;  =  Ca  =r  the  distance  from  C ;  and 
8«  =  the  shearing  stress,  or  the  resultant  vertical  force  at  any 

required  point. 
We  have  ,-' 


V,  =  I-  w  L  + 


2L 


u)'x^ 
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If  now  we  suppose  that  the  load  extends  from  A  to  a,  the  8ap> 
\H>Tt  at  0  will  sustain 


Y,  = =- +  jM?Ii+  ^ 


2L 


and  the  vertiGal  force  at  a  will  be 


L  ^»  ^    2L 

which  evidently  exceeds  the  former  value  of  S»  and  henoe  the  xer- 
tical  shearing  stress  at  any  point  where  the  load  extends  from  that 
point  to  the  support.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is  great- 
est when  it  extends  over  the  longest  segment. 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  A  to  a,  then  z^Tt^x  and  the 
shearing  sti^eas  will  be 

S«  =  ^  «7  L  +  -^1 w{L^x) 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  a  to  C,  the  shearing  stress  at  a 
will  be, 

.-.  S*  -  S'*  =  -  i  (w'  -f  2  w)  (L-.2s») 

which  is  zeio  for  «  =  ^  L ; 

negative  for  a?  <  ^  L ;  and 
positive  for  a?  >  ^  L ; 

hence,  the  vertical  shearing  screes  at  any  point  for  an  uniform  live 
load  is  greatest  wlien  the  longer  segment  is  loaded  and  the  shorter  is 
unloaded. 

Reducing  the  preceding  value  of  Ss  gives 

which,  considered  as  the  equation  of  a  curve,  is  represented  by  the 

annexed  figure.      The  ordinates  are  Ssy 
and  the  abscissa  is  x. 

If  a  live  load  were  placed  upon  the 
beam  and  extend  over  ihe  whole  length, 
and  the  beam  be  considered  as  a  dead 
load,  and  the  live  load  move  off  without 
shock  in  the  direction  from  C  towards  A, 
then  will  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  DB  at  any  point  represent  the 
vertical  shearing  stress  when  the  rear  end  of  the  load  reaches  that 
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point.  The  curve  through  B  represents  the  case  for  a  load  moving 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  truBS-bridgeSy  having  parallel  choi*ds,  the  vertical  shearing  is 
sustained  hy  the  inclined  ties  or  braces,  and  hence  they  should  incline 
one  way  (either  from  or  towards)  from  C  to  D,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  A  to  where  the  other  curve  cuts  the  line  AC.  For 
a  certain  distance,  each  side  of  the  centre,  thoy  incline  both  ways. 
In  the  case  of  lattice-bridges,  or  Warren  girders,  the  incUned  pieces 
which  constitute  the  tie-braces  near  the  middle  of  the  truss  may  be 
subjected  to  both  tension  and  compression  under  the  action  of  a 
moving  load. 

The  law  of  strains  upon  the  chorda  <  may  also  be  illustrated  bj 
assuming  that  the  strains  are  continuous  fimctions  of  the  abscissa. 


Let  to  =s  the  load  p^  foot  of  length ; 
W  =  the  total  load  on  the  bridge ; 
H  =  the  strain  on  the  chords  at  any  point ; 
D  =s  the  depth  of  the  truss ;  and 

Xz=:AB. 

Taking  the  origin  of  moments  at  £,  and  we  have 


iWa;  — iw«*  =  HJD  .-.  H 


2D        * 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

In  the  case  of  truss-bridges  the 
strains  upon  the  chords  do  not  con- 
stantly vary,  but  are  uniform  from 
one  joint  (or  point  of  attachment  of 
the  ties)  to  the  next,  but  the  general 

law  of  change  is  the  same  for  all  trusses  having  parallel  chords  as 
that  above  illustrated.  For  analyses  of  panel  systems  see  Wood^s 
Treatise  on  Bridges  and  Hoofs. 

v.  Curved  Seams.  By  a  curved  l^am  will  be  understood  a  beam 
which  is  made  to  assume  any  curvilinear  form  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  most  generally,  in  cases  of  practice,  either  that  of  a  circular 
or  a  parabolic  arc,  and  which  is  used  to  resist  and  transmit  to  fixed 
points  of  support  the  strains  caused  by  the  exterior  forces  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected. 
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In  conformity  to  what  most  generally  obtains  in  practice,  and  for 
the  greater  simplification  of  the  analytical  results,  such  a  beam  will 
be  supposed,  Ist,  to  be  of  uniform  cross-section ;  2d,  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  ctx>s6-section  being  moved  along  the  moan  fibre  of  the 
beam,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  curve,  so  that  it  shall  always 
>)e  ill  a  plane  perpeudicidar  to  that  of  the  mean  fibre  and  normal  to 
it,  and  have  its  centre  of  gravity  on  the  mean  fibre ;  3d,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section,  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  radius  of 
curvatui*e  of  the  mean  fibre,  shall  be  but  a  very  small  fi*action  of 
this  radius.  These  conditions  being  satisfied,  any  very  small  frac- 
tional portion  of  the  beam,  comprised  between  two  consecutive  po- 
sitions of  the  generating  cro&vsection,  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  right 
prism,  composed  of  elementary  fibres,  each  of  which  has  an  element 
of  the  cross-section  for  its  base,  .and  the  distance  between  the  two 
consecutive  planes  for  its  length. 

A  curved  beam,  as  above  defined,  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  external  forces,  which,  for  greater  simplicity,  will  be  assumed  au 
acting  in  the  plane  of  the  mean  fibre,  may  give  rise  to  three  distinct 
l)roblems  connected  with  these  external  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  external  forces  are  not  in  all  cases 
given  ;  as  a  part  of  them  may  be  occasioned  by  tli?  reactions  caused 
by  the  fixed  points,  or  other  means  by  which  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  are  kejit  in  position,  and  this  reaction,  being  an  unknown 
force,  has  to  be  found,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  solution  of  two 
other  problems :  The  one  to  find  the  tensions  or  pressures  on  the 
fibres  ciiused  by  the  external  forces ;  the  other  to  find  the  change 
of  fonn  in  the  beam  caused  by  the  same  forces. 

Prob.  1.  7b  find  the  forces  of  reaction  caused  hy  the  exteituU 
farces  at  the  2>oints  of  sup2Jort  of  tJie  curved  beam. 

With  the  conditions  already  laid  down,  to  further  simplify  the 
problem,  and  bring  it  within  what  usually  obtains  in  practice ;  let 
us  suppose  the  curved  beam  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  top  point  of  the  mean  fibre ;  that  it 
rests  at  its  lowest  ])oint8  on  two  supports  which  are  on  the  same 
horizontal  line ;  and  that  it  is  acted  upon  either  by  a  single  ver- 
tical force,  at  some  point 
between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  or  that  it  is  subjected 
to  a  strain  aiising  from  a 
weight  uniformly  distribu- 
ted along  a  horizontal  line, 
and  transmitted  to  the 
beam,  or  by  one  which  id 
uniformly  distributed  di- 
rectly along  the  beam. 
Case  1.  Let  A  0  B,  Eia. 
D\  be  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  regarded  as  symmetrical  with 
ref.pect  to  the  vertical  C  D,  resting  on  the  points  of  support  A,  B, 
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on  the  same  horizontal  line  A  B ;  and  let  W  be  the  vertical  force 
acting  on  it  at  the  point  £. 

Kepresent  by  W  and  W"  the  two  vertical  components  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  A  and  B ;  by  Q'  and  Q  the  hoiizon- 
tal  components  of  the  same  forces ;  by  2  a  the  chord  A  B  of  the 
a;c ;  by  d  the  arm  of  lever  of  W  with  respect  to  the  point  A,  re- 
gai'ded  as  the  centime  of  moments. 

From  the  conditions  of  statical  equilibrium,  there  obtains 

Q'  -  Q  =  0. 

W'  +  W"  +  W  =  0. 

Here  we  have  but  three  equations  and  four  unknown  quantities. 
A  fouHh  equation  may  be  obtained,  and  the  problem  thus  made 
determinate,  by  introducing  the  condition  that  the  points  of  sup- 
port shall  remain  fixed. 

To  ex])res8  this  last  condition,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
the  force  W  to  be  replaced  by  its  two  components,  one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  cross-section  at  any  [Kkint,  as  E  for  example,  and  which 
will  produce  an  elongation  or  a  shortening  of  the  fibres,  either  by 
extension  or  by  compression ;  the  other  by  a  couple,  the  moment 
of  which  may  be  expressed  by  M,  and  which  will  produce  like  ef- 
fects on  the  same  by  bending  the  beam.  The  effect  of  these  forces 
on  the  beam,  were  it  free  to  move  at  the  two  ends,  would  be  to 
change  the  length  of  the  chord  A  B  of  the  arc. 

Now,  assuming  the  lines  A  X  and  A  Y  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates ;  and  resuming  equations  (A)  and  (I') ;  the  first  of  which  (A) 

WL 

^-:ea' 

expresses  the  elongation  due  to  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  mean 
fibre  ;  and  the  second  (I') 

Wz.  L 


♦a  = 


EI 


gives  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  normals  after  the  defiec- 


*  Supposing  the  point  B  to  move  through  the  small  angle  ■.,  around  E  oh 
fixed,  it  will  deBcribe  an  ai-c  B  M,  with  the  ra-  g 

dins  E  B,  which  will  be  expresned  by  E  B  x  n.  P    '      ■ 

Now  the  horizontil  and  vertical  componente  of  L 

this  motion,  considering  the  small  arc  B  M  as  a 
right  line,  are  B  O  and  M  O.  But  as  the  trian- 
glea  K  F  B  and  BOM  are  right  angled  and  simi- 
lar there  obtains 

B  M  X  F  E 
EB:FE::  BM:BO=  — ^-g —  =  y  «, 

by  substitating  E  B  x  i  f or  B  M,  and  y,  the  ordinate  of  the  point  E,  for  F  B. 
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tion  caused  by  the  bending  forces ;  repreaenting  hy  d  8  the  length 
of  tLe  elementary  prism  along  the  mean  fibre,  ve  obtain  from  £q. 
(A),  substituting  P  for  the  normal  component  of  all  the  forces,  and 
for  liy  dXf  the  projecftion  of  the  elementary  prism  on  the  axis  of  X, 

as  the  amount  by  which  the  portion  of  the  chord  d  x  is  elongated 
or  compressed.  Again,  from  Eq.  (I'),  substituting  M  for  Wz  the 
bending  moment,  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  at  £,  of  all  the 
deflecting  forces,  forming  a  couple,  acting  at  B,  and  d  «,  the  length 
of  the  elementary  prism,  for  L ;  and  noting  that  were  the  point  B 
free  to  move  around  the  neutral  axis  at  £,  that  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  its  motion  towards  A  would  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
angle  a  by  the  ordinate  y  of  the  point  £,  or  y  a,  there  obtains,  to 
express  this  change  of  length  of  d  $  in  the  direction  B  A, 

Now  by  the  addition  of  the  expressions  (a')  and  (b'),  there  obtains 

M  rf #.  y       T  dx 
EI      ■'■"eX'^''' 

to  express  the  total  elongation  or  compression  of  the  portion  of  the 
chord  corresponding  to  d  8,  Integrating  (c')  between  the  limits  0 
and  2  a  we  obtain 

0    \  E  I     (isB      EA/  '  ^  ' 

to  expi*ess  the  fourth  equation,  containing  the  condition  that  the 
length  of  the  chord  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Now  in  £q.  (1),  M  is  the  moment  of  all  the  deflecting  forces, 

In  like  manner 

EB:FB::BM:MO  =  .?^^j?^  =  (a-a')«, 

by  sabsUtnting  as  above  for  B  M,  and  (a  —  a;},  the  absoiasa  of  the  point  E, 
for  P  B. 

The  quantities  B  O  and  M  O  are  evidently  the  amount  by  which  the  por- 
tion F  B  of  the  half  span  and  that  F  E  of  the  rise  would  be  changed  were 
the  point  B  free  to  take  the  motion  assamed,  the  point  S  remaining  fixed. 
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known  and  anknown,  with  respect  to  the  point  E,  acting  at  B. 
K^iesenting  hj  M'  Uie  moment  of  thoee  that  are  known,  and  hy 
Q  y  that  of  the  unknown,  there  obtains 

M  =  M'  -  Q  y.  (dO 

In  like  manner,  the  components  of  P  and  Q,  on  the  projection  of 

the  tangent  at  the  point  E,  may  be  represented  by  P'  for  that  of 

d  X 
the  known  forces ;  and  by  Q  -^ —  for  the  unknown.    There  obtains 

therefore 

P  -  P'-Q  ^'  («') 

In  other  words,  M'  is  the  sum  of  the  moments,  with  respect  to  any 
point  E  of  the  mean  fibre,  the  ordinate  of  which  is  y,  of  all  the 
forces  which  act  from  this  point  to  the  poiot  B,  the  moment  of  Q 
not  being  considered ;  and,  in  like  manner,  P'  is  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  the  same  forces  on  the  tangent  at  E,  Q  being  also 
here  left  out.  M'  and  P'  are  thus  immediately  functions  of  x  and 
easily  found  ;  the  only  unknown  quantities  in  M  and  P  bein^  the 
unknown  terms  W  and  Q ;  the  first  of  which  is  given  by  the  third 
of  the  equations  of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  the  forces.  Substi- 
tuting the  values  of  M  and  P,  expressions  (d'),  (e'),  in  Eq.  (1),  and 
making  E  I  =  6,  and  E  A  =  0,  there  obtains : 


henoe 


/2a 
1  dx  .        ^    ,«v 
-_d^  =  0;(2) 

0 

/2a  p2a 

M'y  d9  ^  .      /    P' 

I      dx  ^        e 

0  0 

Q  = .    (3) 

/2a  /•2a 

y^da  ^  I     Idx  ^ 

t  dx  ^       e  d» 

0  0 
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Having  thus  determined  the  values  of  W"  and  Q,  those  of  W  and 
Q'  can  bo  found  from  the  three  equations  of  stfiiical  equilibrium 
above. 

Q  and  Q',  which  are  equal  in  the  case  under  consideration,  are 
the  horizontal  pressures  on  the  points  of  support,  and  are  termed 
tiie  horizontal  tht-ust. 

Case  2.  2 lie  arc  being  symmetrical  and  loaded  symjnetricaUy. 
The  conditions  in  this  case  are  the  same  ss  in  the  preceding  except 
that,  instead  of  a  single  weight  W  acting  at  E,  there  is  an  equal 
one  acting  at  the  point  G,  symmetrically  situated  with  £,  with  r^ 
Bpect  to  the  vertical  C  D  bisecting  the  chord. 

Taking  D  Y  and  D  X  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  £q.  (1)  be- 
comes for  this  case, 


J      \  »     dx 


?)rfa?  =  0.  (4) 


0 


Substituting  in  Eq.  (4)  M'~Q  y  for  M,  and  F-Q  4^    for    P 

d  B 

there  obtains 

M'y  ^'^      r.  /  y'  ^'  ^        /  P'^ 

^-3-<ia?--Q    /     ^     ^     dX'\-     I     —dx 

t     dx  ^       %    dx  %/       ^ 

0  0  0 


hence 


0 

/a  na 

«        dx  ^        e 


dx 


0                                       0 
Q  = : .  (6) 


-  dx 

8 


A2^plicatio7i  of  the  preceding  Eqs,  to  the  case  of  a  ewrved  beam, 
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the  mean  fibre  of  which  is  a  circular  arc,  and  which  is  acted  on  bp 
a  weight  W  applied  at  the  point  JBJ, 

Case  1.  Let  A  C  B  (Fig.  E')  be  the  arc  of  mean  fibre,  supported 
at  the  points  A,  B,  and  acted  on  at  the  point  E  by  the  weight  W. 

Taking  O  for  the  centre  of  the  curve,  let  D  Y,  D  X  be  the  co-or- 
dinate axes.     Represent  by 

2  rt  =r  A  B  the  chord  of  the  arc ; 

y  =:  D  C  th-j  vursed  sine,  or  rise  ; 

p  r=  O  B  the  radius  of  the  arc ; 

a  the  angle  which  a  radius  O  I,  at  any  point  I,  makes  with  tlie 
axis  O  Y ; 

^  the  angle  which  O  B  makes  with  O  Y ; 

0  the  particular  value  of  a  which  corresponds  to  the  point  E  \ 
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W",  Q,  W,  Q'  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  B,  A. 

Using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  preceding  equations ;  there 
obtains  to  express  the  statical  conditions  of  equilibrium 

Q-Q'  =  0 

W  p  (sin  0  -f  sin  ^)  =  2  W"  p  sin  <^. 

Eliminating  W"  between  the  second  and  third  Eqs.  there  obtains : 

sin  ^> 


w"  =  i  w  (1  +  ^V 
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Q-Q'. 

W  and  W"  being  known  from  the  first  two  Eqs.  there  remaiui 
only  Q  and  Q'  to  be  found.  To  find  these,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  substitute  the  known  terms  in  these  Eqs.  in  Eq.  (3)  to  find  Q. 
But  we  have  a  more  simple  and  neat  method  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result  by  supposing  an  equal  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  G, 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  £,  and  the  co-ordinate  axis  Q  Y,  and 
then  to  use  Eq.  (6)  to  find  the  value  of  Q.  Supposing  the  aeoond 
equal  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  G,  and  that  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  new  reaction  to  be  represented  by  Q,  then,  by  a  very 
simple  process  of  reasoning,  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by 

2Q  =  Q, 
will  obtain. 
Introducing  this  value  of  2  Q  in  £q.  (6),  there  obtains 


d9 


Q, « (7) 


dx 


In  finding  the  values  of  M'  and  P',  it  must  be  observed,  thai^ 
after  the  application  of  the  second  weight  W,  the  vertical  compo- 
nents of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  respectively  W. 

Now,  in  calculating  the  values  of  M'  and  P'  in  functions  of  the 
angle  a,  the  following  relations  obtain, 

From««Otoa  =  tf,  i  M' =  Wp  (sin  ,^  -  sin  fl), 
Froma«Otoa«^  j  M' =  W  p  (an  *  -  am  a), 

^    (  Pas  —  VYBina; 

also  y  =£  p  (cos  a  •^  cos  ^),  x  ss  p  sin  Oydssspda^dx^p  cos  a 

d  a ;  substituting  these  values  of  M',  P',  etc.,  in  £q.  (7),  and  ob- 

ct 
serving  that  p  ae  -; — -,  and  c  and  e  are  constants,  there  obtains  for 

sin  tp 

tho  numerator  of  the  fraction^ 
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e 

(ooB  a  — 


0  0 

008  ^)  <£  a  H ^     /      3  sin  (^  —  am  a)  (cos  a  —  cob  ^)  —  •—■ 

sin*  ^  sin  a  cos  a  (.  d  a ; 
and  for  the  denominator, 


(cosa  —  co8^)*  +-5-Bin*^ 


0  0 

coi^a  (•  da 

Performing  the  algebraic  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols, 
and  integrating  the  resulting  monomials,  by  well  known  rules,  (a) 
and  then  doubling  the  denominator  of  Qi,  the  value  of  Q  will  be 
found.     This  value  can  be  placed  under  the  following  form : 

.............. 

Q  =  w ,  (8), 

B  +  -f  sin*  ^  (^  +  sin  ^  cos  ^) 

by  making 

A  =  ^  (sin*  ^  —  sin*  tf)  +  cos  ^  (cos  ^  +  0sin^— cos^  —  ^sin^), 
B  =  ^  +  2  ^  cos*  ^  —  3  sin  ^  cos  ^ 

Ca%€  2.  horizontal  tfwrust  ccmeed  by  the  toeight  of  the  curved 
piece  itself f  or  by  a  weight  umforttdy  distriMUed  over  a  portion  of 
tie  length, 

(a)  For  the  integrals  /  ain  «  oos  a  d  a  and  /  cos*  a  il  a  see  Ohureh^i  Col' 
euhiSj  Arts.  100,  191,  pp.  265,  2M. 
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Eeprescmt  by  w  the  weight  unifonnly  distributed  over  unitj'  of 
length  of  the  mean  fibre ;  by  ^j  and  B^  the  limits  of  the  angles 
between  which  a  weight  expressed  by  tc  p  {6i  —  ^i)  acts ;  and  by  w 
pd B  the  weight  on  the  element  of  the  arc  comprised  between  B  and 

Now,  the  infinitely  small  horizontal  thrust  d  Q,  caused  by  the 
weight  w  p  d  6  distributed  over  the  arc  p  d  By  will,  from  £q.  (8),  be 
expi^ssed  by 

A  —  ^  -^  sin'  <f>  (sin*  ^  —  sin*  S) 
dQ  = wpdB.     (9) 

B  4-  -7  sin'  ^  (^  -f  sin  ^  00s  ^) 

Clearing  the  denominator,  £q.  (9),  dividing  by  top,  and  integrating, 
there  obtains 

Aci^-i^sin'* 
(ft) 


01 

Restoring  the  preceding  value  of  A,  performing  the  algebraic 
o)>eration8  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integrating  the  several 
ditfei'ential  monomials,  there  obtains, 

—  •)  B  H — J  sin'  <^  (<^  -|-  sin  ^  cos  ^)  >•  =  (^  sin'  ^  —  cos*  <l>  —  <f> 

sin  0  cos  ^  —  i) 

X  ($i  —  di)  +  i  (sin  di  cos  dj  —  sin  dj  cob  di) 

+  2  cos  0  (sin  Bf  —  sin  di)  —  cos  <^  {B^  cos  S%  —  61  cos  ^,) 

r'  ( 

—  J  -J  sin*  0  "j  (^j  —  ^1)  (sin*  </>  —  i)  +  ^  sin  (?8  cos  ^j  —  ^  sin  ^i 

cos  ^,  [  .  (10) 
(fi)  For  the  integral  I  eeinedBaee  Churches  CdUmluSy  Art  169,  p.  284. 
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R1T1  (f% 

By  making  C  =  ^  —  f  cos'  <^  —  <^  sin  ^  cos  ^  4-  i  --—  cos  */>, 

ind  D  =  ^  (sin*  <t>  —  i  i-  i  cos  <^),  placing  them  in  the  preceding 

Eq.,  and  then  obtaining  the  value  of  Q,  we  have 

C-D^sin'i^ 
a* 

Q  =  2wp<f> .  (11) 

B  +  —  sin*  0  (0  +  sin  <f>  cos  <^) 

for  tha  horizontal  thrust  due  to  the  weight  of  the  curved  piece ;  and 
which  would  be  sensibly  the  same  in  form  were  a  weight  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  top  surface  of  the  piece  to  be  added  to  its  own 
weight. 

To  apply  this  formula  when  the  weight  of  the  entire  curved  piece 
is  alone  considered,  we  should  have  to  substitute,  in  Eq.  (10),  for 
ic  the  weight  of  a  right  jn-ism  having  the  same  cross-section  as  the 
piece,  and  one  foot,  if  the  foot  is  the  unit  of  measui^e,  in  height,  and 
make  6^,  =  </>,  ^,  =  —  tf,  at  the  same  time. 

Case  3.  A  weight  being  uniformly  dUtributed  along  th^  cIu>j  d  of 
the  arCy  o-r  over  a  horizonUd  line  through  its  ctx  wn^  and  traTismitted 
to  tlie  piece,  to  determine  tfie  horizontal  thrust. 

In  this  case,  as  the  w  corresponds  to  the  unit  in  length  measured 
along  the  horizontal,  the  elementary  arc  of  the  mean  fibre,  which 
has  for  its  length  p  d  0,  will  have  for  its  projection  on  the  horizontal, 
p  cos  b  d  B^  and  it  will  sustain  a  weight  expressed  by  to  p  cos  G  d  *i. 
Substituting  this  value  in  £q.  (9)  there  obtains 

r* 
A  —  ^  —  sin*  <f>  (sin*  <t>  —  sin*  Q) 

d(i=zwpcosedO .     (12).     (c) 

r* 
B  +  — .  sin*  <l>(<f>  -{-  sin  6  cos  <^) 
a* 

• 

To  obtain  the  value  of  Q  between  any  two  limits,  ^,  and  ^,,  Eq. 
(12)  must  be  integrated  between  these  limits.  Performing  the 
algebraical  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integrating  each 
of  the  differential  monomials,  there  obtains, 


{&)  For  the  integral /$  ein  0  cob 0dB,  which  oocors  in  Eq.  (12),  see  Chure.V$ 
Cnkulus,  Alt.  169,  p.  234,  and  Art  190,  p.  265. 
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—  )  B  -f-  -,  8m*^(^  +  sin^oos^)  j.  =s  (^  sin*  ^  ^  oob' ^  —  ^  sin 

^  COS  ^)  (sin  d,  —  Bin  d,)  ■—  -J^  (sin*  i,  —  sin*  <|)  +  i  oos  A  (^,  —  ^,) 
+  ^  008^  (d,  sin* ^t  —  ^i  sin' i,)  +  } cos  ^  (sin  ^f  cos 5,  —  sin  d,  cos  ^i) 

—  J-j  sin*  ^  ■)  (sin  d,  —  sin  d,)  sin*  ^  —  J  (sin*  tf,  —  sin'  ^,)  I . 

making  C  =  —  i  +  ^^  sin*  ^  +  J  — r^ —  cos  ^  —  J  <^  sin  i^  cos  ^, 

sin  ^ 

there  obtains 

C'-i^sin*^ 
Q  =  2  «;  a .     (13) 

r* 
B  +  —  sin*  ^  (<^  4-  sin  (^  cos  0) 

for  tlie  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust  in  this  case. 

By  introducing  the  value  of  the  versed  sine,  or  rise  C  D,  (Fig. 
£')  represented  hjfy  into  the  preceding  expressions,  and  by  suita- 
ble developments  and  changes,  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
results,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  it  can  be 
shown,  that,  when  the  rise  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  span,  or 

f 

^  is  a  small  fraction,  the  resulting  values  of  Q  will  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

When  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  mean  fibre, 


Q==wpi>jy 


and  when  distributed  uniformly  over  the  chord,  or  span, 


/ 


Now,  as  the  value  of  Q  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  system,  hav- 
ing 2  a  for  the  span  and  jf  for  the  rise,  in  which  the  weight  tOy  od 
each  unit  of  length,  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  span,  is  ex- 
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w  a' 


pressfid  by  Q  =  -s-;?*  it  followB,  frinu  the  preceding  value  of  Q, 

.       "^ 
tliat  it  is  less  in  a  rigid  than  in  a  flexible  system,  under  the  same 

circiunstances. 

Prob.  2.  To  find,  tlie  maximwm  longitudinal  strain  on  the  unit, 
of  area  in  amy  given  cross-section* 

The  next  problem,  connected  with  this  subject,  is  to  find  the 
amount  of  tension  or  compression  on  the  unit  of  area  of  any  cross- 
section  of  the  piece,  having  given  the  extraneous  forces  to  which  it 
is  subjected. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  hypotheses  will  be  adopted  : 
1st,  that  the  distances  of  the  extreme  fibres  from  the  horizontal 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section  are 
equal ;  2d,  that  the  weight,  comprising  that  of  the  piece  itself,  is 
imiformly  distributed  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
through  the  points  of  support ;  3d,  that  the  material  is  homogene- 
ous throughout. 

Preserving  the  same  notations  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  call  y 
the  distance  of  any  fibre  from  the  horizontal  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section  considered ;  +  k  and  —  k  the  distances  of  the 
extreme  fibres  from  the  same  point. 

As  shown  in  what  precedes,  all  the  extraneous  force,  by  which 
any  cross-section  is  strained,  can  be  reduced  to  one  P  acting  in  the 
plane  of  the  mean  fibre  and  perpendicular  to  the  cross-section; 
and  to  a  couple  the  moment  of  which  is  represented  generally  by 
M.     Now  from  Eqs.  (A)  and  (K)  §  I  we  have  to  express  the  strain 

ing  e  for  E  A  ;  and  for  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  dis- 
tance y  from  the  neutral  axis,  substituting  in  Eq.  (K)  M  for  W  z, 
and  c  for  I,  there  obtains,  to  express  this  strain, 

MEy 


Regarding  the  normal  component  P  as  positive,  its  value  as  be- 
fore determined  will  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

P  =  —  Q  cos  a  —  to  p  sin'  a ; 

and  the  moment  M  by  the  equation 

M  =  J  w  p*  (sin*  0  —  sin'  a)  —  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  <t>). 

The  value  of  P,  as  here  given,  being  essentially  negative,  the 

P  E 

strain  on  the  unit  of  surface,  expi^essed  by ,  will  be  one  of  com 

37 
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pression.     At  to  the  expression  -^  which  may  be  either  \ioA 

tive  or  negative,  it  may  give  strains  either  of  tension  or  compres- 
sion, as  points  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  neutral  axis  are  taken  : 
the  points  strained  may  be  either  on  the  concave  or  convex  face 
of  the  curved  piece,  as  M  is  taken  positive  or  negative. 

As  the  strains  due  to  P  and  the  couple  M  are  supeiposed,  there 
will  l>e  a  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance  y,  the  absolute 
value  of  which  will  be  expressed  by 

P£      MEy 
e  € 

and  when  M  produces  a  pressure,  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of 
the  preceding  expression  should  be  so  taken  as  to  add  the  two  terms 
together.  But,  for  the  points,  where  ,M,  acting  alone,  would  pro- 
duce a  tension,  their  difference  should  be  taken. 

Now  of  the  ditiferent  values  of  tliis  algebraic  sum  of  the  super- 
posed forces,  which  vary  with  the  angle  a,  or  the  assumed  position 
of  the  cross-section,  that  one  is  the  important  one  which  gives  the 
greatest  cross-strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  that  point  in  which  this 
strain  is  greatest  in  each  cross-section,  or  the  value  of  y  corre- 
sponding to  -h  -jr  and  —  o  • 

Before  proceeding  to  find  this  greatest  value  of  the  strain  in 
qiiestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  signs 

M  E  V 
of  ^should  be  taken,  as  respects  the  position  of  the  cross- 
section  considered.     For  this  purpose,  taking  the  value  of  M, 
which  is 

M  =  —  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^)  4-  W'  p  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)  —  -J- «;  p'  (sin  ^ 

—  sin  a)*, 

making  Q  —  n  2  tc?  a,  w  being  a  number  to  be  calculate^,  and  re- 
calling that  W  =z  top  sin  <f)  =  w  a,  and  substituting  these  values 
of  Q  and  W  in  the  preceding  expressions,  there  obtains 

M  =  iwp*  (sin*  ^  —  sin'  a)  —  2  n  to p'  sin  0  (cos a  —  cos  <t>) ; 

and  SA  sin"  <f>  —  sin*  a  =  cos*  a  —  cos*  </>,  there  further  obtains, 

M  =  i^  to  p*  (cos  a  —  cos  <^)  (cos  a  -jr  cos  ^  —  4  n  sin  <^). 

This  expression  reduces  to  zero  for  a  =  <^,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Rinee  the  reactions  of  the  support  were  supposed  to  be  taken  at  the 
centres  of  elasticity  of  the  extreme  sections ;  it  also  reduces  to  zero 
for 
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008  a  =:  4  n  sin  0  —  cos  </>  =  cos  a, ; 

but  this  solution  is  true  for  a  point  of  the  mean  fibre  only  if  tbe 
angle  a„  determined  by  the  above  equation,  is  real  and  less  than  ^. 
The  two  conditions  must  then  be  imposed,  yiz. : 

4nsin^  —  co8^<l 

4  n  sin  0  ~  cos  <f>  >  cos  ^ 

From  the  first  we  find 

4  n  sin  0  <  1  +  cos  ^ 

n  <  —, — ; — 7^  or  »  < 


4  sin  0 


4tan|<^' 


n  must  then  be  less  than 
it  has  been  shown  that 


4  tan^<^ 


y  which  is  always  the  case,  for 


Q< 


and,  consequently, 


to  a' 

17' 


Q  a 

<  T-^  orn  < 


2wa     4/^ 


4tan-)>0' 


The  second  condition  remains  now  to  be  considered.     It  may  be 
written 

n  >  ^  cot  ^ 


Fi(p.r 


Taking  n  greater  than  ^  cot  ^ 
the  moment  M  will  become  zero  at 
some  point,  as  H  (Fig.  F'),  cor- 
responding to  an  angle  a„  com- 
prised between  0  and  <^,  that  is, 
the  curvo  B  I  F,  the  locus  of  the 
centres  of  pressure  in  the  consecu- 
tive sections,  will  have  two  points, 
B  and  H,  in  common  with  the 
mean  fibre  CAB.  This  being  so^ 
M  will  be  positive  between  a  =  0 
and  a  =  a„  whilst  it  will  be  nega- 
tive 1  etween  a  =  ot,  and  a  =  <^; 
for  the  factor  cos  a  —  cos  ^  —  4 
n  sin  <f>,  which  gives  its  sign  to  M, 
decreases  when  a  increases ;  then, 
since  this  factor  is  zero  for  a  =  a„ 
it  is  positive  for  all  smaller  values 
of  a,  and  negative  for  all  greater. 
The  formula  giving  the  maximum  pressure  at  any  given  -section 
will  be: 
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from  a 


,      E,     ^      MM 
=  «,toa  =  <^  .  .  .  .  g  =:-(-P-_j. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  »  <  ^  cot  ^  it  would  mean  that,  even  for 
ft  =  ^,  M  would  still  be  positive,  and  oonaequentlj  that  it  woald 
be  80  throughout  the  arc.  We  would  only  have  to  examine  the 
expression 

E       p_M*\ 

It  IB  easy  to  see  in  these  two  cases  the  position  occupied  by  the 
curve  of  pressure.  In  fact  M  is  only  tJbe  moment  of  the  force  P 
applied  to  the  centre  of  pressure,  referred  to  the  centre  of  elasticity 
in  the  same  section.  Then,  from  the  known  direction  of  P  and  the 
positive  direction  taken  for  M,  we  may  conclude  that  if  M  >  0, 
the  curve  of  pressure  lies  above  the  mean  fibre,  and  below  if 
M  <  0. 

We  can  now  consider  the  principal  question.  There  are  two 
cases  to  be  distinguished,  when  n  >  j-  cot  ^,  and  when  n  <^  cot  0 ; 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section 
is  generally  differently  expressed  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  cases. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section  is  expressed,  then,  by 
the  following  formulas : 

In  the  portion  C  H  of  the  piece  (Fig.  P') ;  g  =  -  (-  P  =  ~X 
In  the  portion  H  B        .         .        .         g'  =  —  (—  P  —  -^-i  J. 

Substituting  for  P  and  M  their  values,  in  terms  of  a,  arranging 
the  terms  as  respects  the  cos  a,  and  placing  1  —  cos*  a  and  1  — 
cos*  0  for  sin*  a  and  sin  *  ^,  there  obtains : 


«?  pE 
7=  -T- 


[(  -  1  =  i^)coB*a  -  (-  1  =  J^J2nsin<^cosa-| 
=  1  =  i  -^  COS  <^  (4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  ^)  J 

_   tgpE  r-(l  =  i^)oo8*a  =  (l=i^j2«siji*coB«-i 
L=  1  —  i  --r  cos  ^  (4  n  sin  <^  —  cos  ^)  J 

The  greatest  of  the  maxima  of  these  two  expressions  must  be 
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obtained  when  a  varies  between  the  limits  in  which  they  ai'e  appli- 
cable, viz.,  between  0  and  a,  for  the  first,  and  a^  and  <^  for  the  second. 
To  this  end  (Fig.  F')  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  that  if 
q  and  q'  are  repi-esented  by  die  ordinates  of  two  curves  of  which 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  cos  a  are  the  abscissas,  all  the 
ordinates  will  be  positive  within  the  above  limits.  Moreover,  these 
curves  will  be  parabolas :  the  one  belonging  to  q  having  its  con- 
cavity uppermost,  the  other  lowermost.     This  is  easily  seen,  by 

A*  ph 

recalling  that  r'  <   -r- ;  whence  i  — r-  <  -=-,     On  the  other  hand,  as 

h  can  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  p,  it  follows  that  r 1,   and  still 

more  J  -^ 1  are  positive  quantities.       Hence  the  coefficient  of 

cos*  a  is  positive  in  the  first  equation,  and  negative  in  the  second  ; 
therefore  the  two  parabolas  should  have  the  above-mentioned  posi- 
tion. 

From  this  position,  it  can  be  at  once  seen  that  the  greatest  value 
of  q  should  belong  to  one  of  the  limits  a=Oora=  —  a,.  The 
first  will  give 

q^  =  — t  E  )2nsin^-hi-x'^4^  1^  <^-- 47i(l  —  cos  0)1  j. , 

or  else,  since  p  sin  ^  =  a  and : — - —  =  tan  i  <^, 

'  sin  9 

As  to  the  value  belonging  to  a  =  a|  or  to  the  point  H,  it  cannot 
be  considered  here,  for  it  will  be  found  among  the  values  of  q' ;  the 
point  H  belongs  as  much  to  the  portion  B  H  as  the  portion  0  H  of  , 
the  mean  fibre. 

The  parabola  belonging  to  q*  turning  its  concavity  to  the  axis  of 
Xy  and  having  its  ordinates  positive,  it  is  plain  that  the  horizontal 
tangent  will  give  the  maximum,  if  it  belongs  to  a  value  of  cos  a  be- 
tween the  Umits  cos  cci  and  cos  <f> :  the  maximum  must  belong  to 
one  of  these  limits.  Let  us  seek  the  condition  for  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. For  this,  let  a,  be  the  angle  a  belonging  to  the  horizontal 
tangent  in  question :  this  angle  must  satisfy  the  equation 

d  cos  a 
whence, 

-(1  +  i  ^Uosem-  (1  -»-i^)n8in0=O 
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COS  flit  +  Asin  ^ 


or  P__ 


This  value  will  be  true  for 

008  a,  <  cos  a,  and  cos  Of  >  cob  ^, 
that  is,  Bubatitutixig  for  cos  a,  and  cos  a,  their  values, 

f»  Bin  <^ <  4  n  8in0  —  coe^ 

n  sin  ^ >  cos  ^ 

Collecting  in  the  first  inequality  the  terms  containing  n,  it  becomes 

n  sin  ^ >  cos  ^, 

and,  thus  written,  it  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  second.    The 
latter  gives 


n  >  J  cot  ^ 


or 


\       l  +  i-F/ 


2  sin<^ 
1+  ^ 


n>  ^oot^  I  ^   I  (^) 

2  sin  ^  +   y« 

The  first  principal  case  is  characterized  by  the  relation  n>  i  cot 
</>;  but  this  inequality  does  not  necessarily  involve  inequality  (2), 
because  ^  cot  <^  is  there  multiplied  by  a  factor  greater  than  1.  This 
case  must  then  be  divided  into  two  secondaiy  cases. 
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1st.  The  condition  expressed  by  inequality  (2)  is  satisfied,  TLe 
maximum  pressure  on  the  portion  H  B  then  belongs  to  a  =:  a«.  It 
is  found  by  the  substitution  of  cos  a,  in  the  general  expression  for 

q  ;  but  to  avoid  a  complicated  calculation,  —f  being  quite  a  large 

T 

number,  the  value  of  cos  a^ 

cos  fl^  =  n  sin  0 , 

will  differ  little  from  2  n  sin  0,  because  there  is  no  great  error  in 
suppressing  the  term  1  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction.  Besides,  when  near  a  maximum,  we  can,  without  sensible 
alteration,  take  the  value  of  the  function  corres|>onding  to  a  value 
of  the  variable  that  is  near  the  one  giving  the  maximum.  Sub- 
stituting 2  n  sin  <^  for  cos  a  in  the  expression  for  q\  and  making 

Ok 

p  =t  - — -,  we  wilJ  find  for  the  value  of  q't  of  the  maximum  in 

Rin  (p 

question 

,       wa'Er    I         ah,         ,      ,  ^v.l     /«v 

q\= -^-T  +  — (n-icot<^M.  (3 

2d.  The  ineqtuxlily  (2)  is  not  satisfied.  Under  this  supposition, 
the  parabola  belonging  to  q'  has  not,  in  the  portion  considered,  a 
horizontal  tangent.  The  maximum,  in  this  poi-tion,  belongs  then 
to  one  of  the  two  limits  a  =  ai  or  a  =:  ^.  Cos  a,  is  known  from  the 
equation 

cos  O]  =  4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  0. 

Substituting  successively  tliis  value  and  cos  <^  in  q\  which  here 
reduces  to ^  because  M  reduces  to  zero  at  the  limits  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  two  results, 

g',  =  ^fi[6nsin^co8«-  {8n«  -  1)  sin'^] 

to  o 
=    — E  [6ncos(^  —  (8n»—  1)  sin  <^], 
e 

w  a 
^,=  — E  (2nco8<^  +  sin<^) (4) 

e 
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It  lA  easy  to  see  that  g^,,  the  value  belonging  to  cob  a  =  oob  ^,  is 
greater  than  q'^^  for  by  subti'action 

fi^'i  —  y «  =  ^  «  —  E  (2  n  sin  ^  —  cos  0). 

Besides,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  n>  \  cot  ^  and,  consequently, 
2  n  sin  0  >  cos  <^,  wliich  proves  the  enunciation.  In  the  second 
subdivision  of  the  first  principal  case,  the  maximum  pressure  on 
the  part  H  B,  is  at  the  point  B,  and  is  given  by  formula  (4). 

In  whichever  of  the  two  subdivisions  it  is  found,  we  must  always, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  maximum  sought,  take  the  maximum  in  the 
portion  C  U,  then  in  the  portion  H  B,  and  choose  the  greater. 
The  preceding  discussion  on  the  first  principal  case  may  be  thus 
summed  up : 

When  n  (the  ratio  of  the  thrust  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  span) 
is  greater  than  tJie  limit  indicated  by  inequality  (2),  the  maxinwmh 
pressure  will  be  tfie  greater  of  Uie  two  valves  given  by  the  fomwXas 
(1)  and  (3),  tlie  first  of  which  belongs  to  the  ^rados  cU  the  iopy  and 
the  second  to  the  intrados^  at  a  point  taken  on  the  arc  between  tfte 
springing  lines  A^  B  and  the  crown  O, 

Wlien  n  is  included  between  the  above  limit  and  ^  cot  <^,  we  must 
in  the  preceding  rule  substitute  fonnula  (4)  for  (3),  whicJi  gives  the 
maximum  presewe  at  Hie  joint  of  the  ttpringing  lines. 

Maximum  pressure  wJt£7i  n  <  ^  cot  </>.  In  this  case  wo  have  only 
to  consider  the  expression 


E,     ^       MA\ 


the  maximum  for  which  is  to  be  found  for  a  varying  from  0  to  ^ 
This  expression  is  identical  with  that  for  q  already  used ;  if  then 
the  corresponding  parabola  be  considered,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  maximum  for  this  expression  must  necessaiily  belong  to  one  of 
the  limits  of  a.  Besides  a  =  0  gives  formula  (1) ;  a  =  <p  gives  for- 
mula (4),  for  M  being  zero,  q  and  q'  become  equal.  Hence  the 
greater  of  the  two  values  given  by  these  formulas  must  be  taken. 
Consequently  tliere  is  no  difference  between  Hie  second  principal  case 
and  the  second  subdivision  of  tlie  first  case. 

The  only  cases  to  be  distinguished  are,  then,  n  greater  and  n 
smaller  than  the  limit  given  by  formula  (2):  the  first  requiring  the 
\ise  of  formulas  (1)  and  (3),  the  second  that  of  formulas  (3)  and  (4). 

In  the  preceding  discussions,  as  the  material  is  considered  homo- 
geneous throughout  the  cross-section,  e  is  only  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  superficial  elements  by  the  coefficient  of  longitudinal 
elasticity  £,  or  E  A,  since  £  does  not  cliange  from  one  fibre  to 
another;  hence 
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£         E  1 


0 


EA       A' 


Prob.  3.  Tojmd  the  changes  in  the  versed  siney  or  rise^  0  D,  (Fig. 
K),  of  the  cwrve  of  the  mean  Jibre  from  the  action  of  the  extraneotu 
forces. 

Having  determined,  by  the  preceding  calculations,  the  values  of 
all  the  extraneous  forces,  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  rise 
of  the  arch  can  be  found,  and. the  now  remaining  problem  resulting 
from  their  action  be  solved. 

Case  1.  Let  the  beam,  in  the  fii*st  place,  be  taken  as  subjected  to 
a  strain  arising  from  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the  mean 
fibre.  Tlie  action  of  this  weight,  supposing  the  exti^mities  of  the 
curve  at  A  and  B  to  be  fixed,  would  be  to  jiress  the  crown  at 
C  downwards,  and  thus  change  the  leugth  of  the  rise  CD;  or,  sup- 
posing the  curve  to  be  firmly  fixed  at  C  and  to  be  left  free  at  B,  to 
chan2;e  the  position  of  B  vertically  in  relation  to  C.  The  amount 
of  this  vertical  change  in  the  position  of  B  is  given  for  any  point 
from  B  to  C  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  5G7-8,  and  is  equal  to  (a  —  x)  a: 
in  which,  according  to  the  notation  used  in  the  preceding  problems, 
a  is  the  infinitely  small  angle  between  tWo  consecutive  normals,  and 
(a  —  x)  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  considered ;  D  Y  and  D  X  being 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

Resuming  the  £qs.  (K)  and  (A),  and  representing  hy  /\f  the 
change  in  length  of  the  rise,  thera  will  obtain,  to  express  this 
quantity, 

0  0 

Fdy 


dx 


\dx.     (X') 


Now  M,  as  in  the  preceding  propositions,  represents  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  extraneous  forces,  including  those  of  the  re- 
actions at  the  points  of  support ;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  same  forces  pei'pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint  considered ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  forces  on  the 
tangent  to  the  mean  fibre  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  (;r  —  a), 
and  ordinate  y. 

As  in  the  preceding  propositions,  so  all  the  variables  in  the  pre- 
ceding expression  (X')  will  be  expressed  in  that  of  one  alone, 
which  is  that  of  a,  the  angle  that  any  assumed  radius  O  1  makes 
with  the  axis  O  Y. 

Denoting,  as  before,  by  $,  the  value  of  a  for  any  joint  O  E ;  and 
,  by  to  the  weight  of  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  A  C  D  for 
each  unit  of  length  of  the  curve,  there  will  obtain : 


M 
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w  p  ddy  to  express  the  weight  on  the  element  p  dB\ 
uf  p  <p^  for  the  vertical  reaction  at  the  point  B ; 
to  p  <fi  (p8in<^  —  psina)  z=  to  p^<f>  (sin  ^  —  sin  a),  for  the  moment 
of  the  reaction  due  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  I  B  of  the  arc ; 

—  /  to  p  d  $  {p  ^  6  -^  p  mn  a)j  ioT  the  moment  of  the  weight 
a 

of  the  portion  I  B ; 

—  Q  (p  cos  a  —  p  cos  ^)|  for  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion at  B ; 

Therefore,  there  obtains,  to  express  M, 

=  —  /   to  p*  (sin  0  ^  sin  ol)  dO  -|-  w  p*  ^  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)  —  Q  p 

a 

(cos  a  —  cos  ^). 

In  like  manner,  there  obtains, 

P  =  —  Q  cos  a  —  wp^sina-f-  wp(^  —  a)Bina. 

By  reduction,  M  and  P  become  respectivelj 

M  =r  —  w  p*  (cos  a  —  cos  ^  -f  *  sin  a  —  0  sin  4)  —  Q  p  (cos  a 
—  cos  <l>) ; 

P  =  —  Q  cos  a  —  to  p  a  sin  a. 

Now  expressing  x^  y,  d  o  dec.,  in  terms  of  a,  there  obtains 

a?  =  p  sin  a,  y  =  p  (cos  a  —  oos  0),  dx  =  p  cos  ad  a^dy  =:  — 
p  sin  a  d  ay 

c^«  =  p(ia,  a=^DB  =  p  sin  <f^ 

Substituting  these  values  in  Eq.  (X'),  there  obtains, 

to  p*  p 

—  A  y^  = /   (sin  a  —  sin  0)  (cos  a  —  oos  ^  +  a  sin  a  —  ^ 

0 

sin  0)  (2  a 

Q  p»   /• 

+  -^-^  /    (sin  a  ^  sin  0)  (cos  a  —  cos  4)  d  a 
0 

.  "^  p'  /*  w-  f    J    1  Qp  r  •  J 

H ^  /  a  Sin'  a  a  a  -I /  sin  a  cos  a  a  a. 

e  J  e  J 

0  0 

From  the  reductions  required  in  the  algebraic  operations  of 
the  preceding  propositions,  all  the  differential  monomials  in  the 
foregoing   value    of  —  A  /*   can    be    readilj  integrated,    except 
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/  a  sin*  a  da^  (*),  which  becomes  by  integration, 

0 

—  ^  a  sin  a  cos  a  +  i  sin'  a  +  J  a'. 

Performing  then  the  algebraical  operations  indicated,  there  ob- 
tains. 

wpV      9      ,         5 
—  A  /  =  — ^  I  ~  7  *^  ^  +  o  ^  ''"^  ^  ^^*  0  +  1  —  cos  0  —  ^  sin  ^ 

{ -  sin*  ^  —  ^  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  cos  ^  + 1 ) 

+  ^7-2<^sin«cos0+8in«*  +  **)+|^8in«0,     (x) 

When  the  arc  ^  is  small,  which  is  usually  the  case  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  practice,  the  preceding  expression,  by  suitable 
reductions,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  re- 
duces to 

-  ^  -^  =  1.56  -7-^57.  (l  +  0.0081  f^).    (.') 

Although  the  preceding  expression  has  been  constructed  under 

the  supposition  that  (p  is  quite  small,  and  the  arch  very  flat,  in 

2/  . 
which  case  <l>  p  =zay  and  0  =  2  tan  ^  <^  =  -^,  it  will  still  give  ap- 

proximate   values  of  no  very  considerable   errors  when  ^  =  -, 
in  which  (maef  =:  a  :=z  p^  and  the  preceding  expression  becomes 

Case  2.  To  find  the  changes  in  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  when 
the  weighty  or  load,  is  tmi/ormlj/  distributed  over  Vie  chords  or  itpan 
of  the  curve. 

In  this  case,  as  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  along  the 

(*)  For  this  integration  see  Ghurdh's  Caiouias^  art  169,  p.  284,  and  art. 
190,  p.  264. 
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span,  calling  w'  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  span,  that 
on  any  portion  of  it,  denoted  by  l,  and  which  acts  perpendicular  to 
ity  will  be  w'  ^ 

Adopting  the  same  notation,  only  changing  w  into  w',  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  obtains, 

—  ^  to'  p*  (sin  0  —  sin  a)", 

for  the  moment  of  the  portion  of  the  weight  distributed  over  that 
portion  of  the  arc  which  corresponds  to  I  B ;  uo'  p*  sin  ^  (sin  <f>  — 
sin  a),  for  the  moment  of  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  ; 

—  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^),  for  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  reaction 
at  the  point  B. 

Therefore,  to  express  M,  there  obtains, 

M  =  —  j-  w'  p'  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)'  +  w'  p*  sin  ^  (sin  0  —  sin  a)  —  Q  p 

(cos  a  —  cos  <t>) ; 

in  which  expression  that  value  of  Q  (Eq.  t')  which  has  been  found 
for  the  horizontal  thrust  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
along  the  span  must  be  here  taken. 

Substituting  in  £q.  (X'),  and  going  through  a  series  of  opera- 
tions and  i-eductions  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  preceding 
case,  there  obtains, 

-A  f+  1.56  ^  /I    .   nmoo  J 


6 ^^    ,    (l  +  0.0122  4-^\     (/) 

.(1  +  ^)1  «*W  ""^ 


TT  IT 

From  calculations  made  of  the  exact  vslues  of  A  ^  for  —  and  — , 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  one  given  by  the  preceding  expression 

IT  IT 

{}/)  will  be  very  nearly  exact  for  j  ;  but  that  for  -  the  result  will 

be  noticeably  too  great,  but  still  will  not  increase  A  /  more  thaa 
40  per  cent,  of  its  true  value. 

Table  of  the  average  values  of  the  Modvli  £  a/nd  G. 

Average  values  for  S,  the  modulus  or  coefficient  of  longitudinal 
elasticity  for  some  of  the  more  common  building  materials. 

Cast-iron E  =  17,000,000  lbs,  per  square  inch. 

Wrought-iron  bars  and  bolts. .  29,000,000  **      «         "        « 

Wrought-iron  wire 25,300,000  «      "         **        " 

Steel  bars 31,500,000  "      «         *«        « 

Pine  timber 1,600,000  «      "         «        « 

Oak  timber 1,700,000  "      "         «        ^ 
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Average  values  of  G,  the  modulus  or  coefficient  of  lateral  elasticity. 

Cast-iron G  ^  2,850,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Wrought-iron 9,000,000  "      *'         "        « 

Pine  timber 89,000"      "         "        " 

Oak  timber 82,000  «      "         "        *' 

For  faller  deyelopments  of  the  sabjeot  of  this  Note,  see  Moselej :  Mechanic 
€(U  PrincipUs  of  Engitieering  and  Architecture.  Navier :  Coure  de  Meea* 
nique  AppUquSe.    Brease :  Ccurs  de  Mieanigtie  AppUquSe. 
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Abbasiok,  comparatiTe  reristanoe  of 

stone  to,  17 
Abutment  piers,  205 
Abatments,  248 

how  strengthened,  258 
of  domes,  258 
of  iron  bridges.  825 
of  suspension  bridges,  868 
of  wooden  bridges,  310 
Aocessory  works  of  a  canal,  488 
Action  of  frost  on  masonry,  261 
Adherence  of  mortar,  73 
Adhesion  of  iron  spikes,  170 
Adie,  effect  of  temperature  on  stone, 

115 
Agaric  mineral.  70 
Air,  compressed,  use  of,  229 
Air-lime,  18 
Air-locks,  double,  224 
Air-slaking,  38 
Albany,  the  capitol  at,  289 
Algiers,  mole  at,  508 
Alleghany  river  bridge,  344 
Alloys  for  preserving  iron,  06 
American  bridges,  307 

**        iron  bridges,  326 
^^        wooden  bridges,  324 
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**    of  repose,  407 
Annular  arch,  250 
Appendix,  515 
Approaches  of  a  bridge,  806 
Aqueduct,  270 

bridge,  279 
bridges,  391 
of  Fontainebleau,  187 
Potomac,  298, 808,  212 
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Arch  br«^,  820 
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Aidh,  cylindrical,  284 

inverted,  or  counter,  287 
lines  of  the,  283 
stones,  248 
surfaces  of  the,  282 
triumphal,  362 
volumes  of  the,  288 
Arched  bridges,  289 

**     truss,  837 
Arches,  248 

classification,  282 
cloistered,  258 
iron,  327 
masonry  of,  258 
obUque,  285 
relieving,  245 
rupture  of,  257 
settling      of, 
against,  258 
wooden,  277,  321 
Architecture  for  bridges,  204 
of  bridges,  307 
Areaa,  239 

**     strain  on  unit  of,  524 
Arenea,  48 

Argillaceous  sands,  48 
•'         stones,  8 
Artificial  hydraulic  limes,  41 
*'       puzzolanas,  43 
*'       stone,  Ransome^s,  63 
Asphalte  in  masonry,  255 
Asphaltic  roadways,  etc. ,  427 

^*       pavements,  421 
Asphaltum,  75 
Attrition,  resistance  of  stone  to,  16 


Backiko,  in  masonry,  174 
Backs,  in  masonry,  174 
Ballast,  advantage  of,  445 
^'      for  railroad,  434 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  grade,  439 
Bands,  flexible,f  or  inclined  p]ane8,439 
Banks,  protecting,  of  rivers,  496 
Barlow,  experiments  on  wrought  iron, 

154 
experiments  with  bar  iron,  148 

on  elasticity  of  iron,  107 
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Barlow,  resistaiioe  of  timber  to  de- 
tmsion,  130 
**       strain  of  timber,  123 
''       strongth  of  timber,  120 
Barking  trees,  80 
Barracks  of  Notre  Dame,  188 
Bars,  cast  iron,  effect  of  horisontal 
impact  on,  144,  145 
**    of  rivers,  404 
*^    of  wrought  iron,  strength  of, 

148 
*'    river,  409 
Bartlett,  effect   of   temperature   on 

stone,  114 
Basins,  611 
Batter,  or  bAtir,  1 74 
Bays  in  bridges,  282 

^'    of  suspension  bridge,  857 
Beam,  oast  iron,  form  to  resist  trans- 
verse strain,  141 
**     a  straining,  272 
Beams,  263,  265 

**      oast  iron,  mles  to  determine 

strength,  143 
"      curved,  565 
*^      deflection  of  wooden,  128 
<'      fishing  a,  268 
**      iron,  influence  of  form,  138 
**      joints  of,  end  to  end,  268 
"      open-built,  271 
*'      problems  on,  534 
**      supported  and  acted  on  by 
pressure,  534 
Bearing,  the,  265 
Bed  of  the  foundation,  190 

*^    or  build,  in  masonry,  175 
Bed-plates,  ezx>eriments  on,  454 
Belgian  system  of  canal  looomotlon, 

493 
Bell-metal,  08 
Benches  of  a  road,  412 
Berlin  castings,  polish  for,  102 
Best  pavement,  421 
Beton,  46,  60 

''      agglomere,  64,  187 
**      strength  of,  118 
Beton-  Caignet,  62 
Binder,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Birdseye  marble,  10 
Bituminous  mastic,  74 
Boat-bridge,  301 
Boiler  iron,  strength  of,  148 
Bollman's  truss,  337 
Bonds  in  brickwork.  184 

"     in  masonry,  179 
Bordeaux  bridge,  800 
Boucherie,  preserving  timber,  84 
**  seasoning  timber,  81 


Boulogne  artificial  hydraulic  cement, 

42 
Boulogne  pebbles,  20 
Braces,  264 

''      for  detached  frames,  395 
Bracket  scaffolding,  185 
Brard.  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  14 
Bramah^s  table  of  strength  of  stone^ 

110 
Brass,  98 

**     strength  of,  167 
Breakage  of  steel  rails,  464 
Breakers,  ioe,  313 

Breaking   strain  of   wrought   iron, 
152 
'*  weight  of  iron  tubes,  354 

Break-joints  in  masonry,  178 
Breakwater,  Algiers,  508 

DeUware,  507 
of  Cherbourg,  606 
of  Plymouth,  607 
Breakwaters,  509 
Breociated  porphyry,  6 
Briare  canal,  475 
Brick,  76 

making,  77 
masonry,  183 
Bridge,  Alleghany  River,  344 
at  Leavenworth,  229 
at  Nantes,  231 
at  Omaha,  229 
at  Szegedin,  227 
Britannia  tubular,  350 
built  by  Bendel,  309 
Coalbrookdale,  326 
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''      definition  of  a,  279 

'*      East  River,  229,  234,  879 


frame,  ribs  in  a,  822 

Fribourg,  370 

Grosvenor,  290 

Harlem,  226 

Kuilenbexg,  347 

LinviUe,  834 

Louisville,  339 

Menai,  368 

Monongahela,  373 

New  I^ndon,  301 

Niagara,  374 

nomenclature,  314 

of  Bordeaux,  309 

of  Neuilly,  295 

over  the  Dordogne,  808 

over  the  Lary,  309 
**      over  the  Patapsco,  307 
**      over  the  Savannah,  228 
**      over  the  Scorff,  230 

over  the  Theiss,  227 
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over  the  Tweed,  368 
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Bridge,  Po8t*8  combination,  342 

**         **       iron,  340 

**       Schnylkill,  317 

"      Seekonk  River,  201 

*^      Sonthwark.  326 

''      Staines,  326 

"      St  Louis,  231 

*^      St.  Louis  and  Illinois,  344 

'*      Sunderland,  326 

"      swing.  Providence,  385 

"      Tewksbury,  326 

"      Victoria,  354,  212 

*'      Waterloo,  292 
Bridges,  279 

''        American,  307 

*^       approaches  of,  305 

"        aqueduct,  891 

"        arched,  289 

**       architecture,  807 

*'        bays  in,  282 

"       boat,  301 

"       canal,  490 

*'       cast  iron,  325 

**        celebrated  wooden,  324 

^*       construction  of,  294 

♦*        draw,  381 

^  *"       effect  of  temperature  on,  33 1 

"       English,  307 

**  ''      iron,  326 

"        French,  307 

"  *'      iron,  326 

^^       iron,  American,  326 

'*  '*    European,  327 

*»  "     trussed,  332 

''       location  of,  280 

»*        movable,  380 

'*       of  K.  T.  State  canal,  321 

"       piers  for,  295 
roUing,  380,  391 

"        stone,  279 

"  **      of  Europe,  308 

**        style  of  architecture,  294 

*"*       superstructure  of,  302 

'*       suspension,  357 

"       tubular,  347 

"        turning,  384 

'^       water  wings  of,  806 

**       wing- walls,  299 

*'       wooden,  810 

*'       wrought  iron,  347 
Bridle  pieces,  274 
Britannia  tubular  bridge,  350 
Broken-stone  road  covering,  423,  425 
Bronze,  98 

Brown,  tensile  strength  of  oast  iron, 
131 

**      Tweed  bridge,  368 
Brunei,  experimental  arch,  184 


Brunei,  Hungerford  bridge.  871 

Buck's  system,  286 

Buhr,  7 

Bmlding  materials,  3 

Built  beam,  265 

Borne tizing,  83 

Burning  brick,  78 

Burr's  truss,  818 

Buttresses,  205 

Cables  of  suspension  bridges,  860 
Caisson  dams,  212-217 
**      (in  arches),  255 
**      pneumatic,  229 
Calcareous  sands,  48 
"         stones,  9 
Calcination  of  limestone,  25,  86 
Calculation  of  solid  contents,  409 
Caledonian  canal,  491 
Canal  aqueducts,  489 

'^    aqueduct  bridges,  392 

"    Briare,  475 

*'     bridges,  490 

"    bridges  of  N.  Y.  State,  821 

*'    Caledonian,  491 

**     Chenango,  476 

"     culverts,  489 

"    Erie,  493 

'*    feeders,  474 

"    gauging  for  a,  475  * 

**    lock,  472 

"    lock-gates,  487 

*»    locks,  482 

*«    locks,  lift  of,  479 

*'    reservoirs,  474,  476 

"    Rideau,  492 

"     temporary  dams,  490 

"    tide-lock,  490 

"     waste  weir,  490 

**    WeUand,  492 
Canals,  467 

*'    accessory  works  of,  488 

•*    pross-section  of,  470 

^^    embankments  of,  469 

•'    English,  491 

**    experimenis  on,  472 

"    French,  492 

*'    inU.  S.,487 

'*    Languedoc,  475 

^*    leakage  of,  472 

*'    levels  of,  480 

''    location  of,  469 

"    locoTiotion  on.  493 

*'    the  St.  Lawrence,  492 

**    water-supply  of,  471 
Capitol  at  Albany,  239 

*'     ro3f  of,  at  Montpelier,  400, 
402 
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Capping,  255 

Carpentrj',  263 

Carrollton,  viadact,  308 

Gast-irod  bars,  effect   of   horizontal 

*'        impact  on,  144,  145 

beam,    form  of    to    resist 
transverse  strain,  141 
*»        bridjfes,  325 

'*        edg^e  rail,  431 
for  buildingr,  89 

•*        lockers  for,  101 

**        strength  of,  131 
Catch- water  drains,  418 
Cedar,  88,  89 
Cement,  hydraulic,  18,  19,  20,  49 

**        injected  into  masonry,  201 

"       limestones,  18 

"       PorUand,  20 

"        Portland,  strength  of,  117 

**    •    Roman  or  Parker's,  12 

*^        Roman,  strength  of,  118 
Cements,  artificial  hydraulic,  41 

'*        hydraulic,  t«ible8  of,  20 
Central  Pacific  grade,  439 
Centre  of  elasticity,  532 
Centres  of  arches.  289 
Chains  of  suspension  bridges,  3U0 
("haley,  Fribourg  bridge,  370 
Characters  of  gO(>  \  brick,  78 

"'*       of  hydraulic    limestones, 
23 
Chenango  canal,  470 
Cherbourg  breakwater,  506 
Chestnut,  88 

Chittenango  hydraulic  limestone,  21 
Church  of  beton  agglomere,  187 
Clarke,  frame  forconcree,  186 
Clark,  resistance  of  iron  to  shearing 

strain,  161 
Classification  of  arches,  282 
'*         of  masonry,  174 
**         of  soils,  190 
Cleaning  roads.  429  » 

Cloistered  arches,  2o8 
Close  joints  in  masonry,  177 
Coalbrookdale  bridge,  326 
Coal-tar  for  masoniy,  260 
Coefficients  of  linear  expansion,  167 
Coffer-dams,  208,  212 
Coffers,  strength  of,  166 
Coignet- beton,  187 

**  proportions  for,  189 

Coignet,  church  built  by,  188 
Coignet's  mill,  54 
Coloring  timber,  85 
Columns,  cylindrical,  resistance  of, 

132 
Common  limestone,  9 
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Common  mortar,  46 

Compact  limestone,  9 

Comparative  strength  of  iron,  steel, 

and  hemp  rope,  156 
Component  parts  of  structures,  238 
Composite  locks,  canal,  487 

posts,  bridge,  342 
Compressed  air  for  tunnelling,  442 

**  use  of, 229 

Compressible  soils,'  foundations  in, 

192 
Compression,  resistance  of  cast  iron 

to,  131 
*'  resistance  of    wrought 

iron  to,  154 
Compressing  roads,  427 
Compressive    strain,    resistance    of 

timber  of,  122 
Conclusions  on  strength  of  wrought 

iron,  149 
Concrete,  46,  59 

Clarke's  frame  for,  186 
durability  of,  71 
walls,  185 
**         strength  of,  118 
Conglomorate  marble,  10 
CouoidcU  arch,  250 
CouscuLle,  embankment  walls,  242 
ConsLniction  of  bridijes,  294 

masonry.  336 
Consents,  solid,  of  a  rood,  409 
Contraction  of  solids,  106 
Copal  varnish,  101 
Copper,  98 

strength  of,  166 
Corbels,  272 

Corioiis,  table  of  wear  of  stone,  17 
Corrugated  iron,  97 
Counter  arch,  237 

•*       currents,  504 
Counterforts,  244 
Country  roads,  425 
Course,  in  masonry,  174 
Cou rses,  foundation,  236 
Coursing  joints,  286 
Covered  drains,  417 
Covering  of  road,  broken  stone,  423, 

425 
Coveiings,  road,  419 
Cramping  metal,  a,  99 
Crib-work,  310 

coffer-dams,  212 
Cross  dimensions  of  roads,  429 
'*    mitre  drains,  418 
^*    section  of  a  canal,  470 
*"    strains,  frames  for,  264 
''    tie  for  railroad,  434 
Crossing-places,  423 
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Croeaing'-plate,  437 
Crossings  ut  rfvilroads,  43G 
Crushing  force,  measure  of,  108 
Cubicil  stone  pavement,  423 
Culvert  of  canal  reservoir,  478 
Culverts,  417 

•^        canal.  489 
Curb- stones,  42f> 
Currents,  '.04 
Curtols  on  puzzolanaa,  45 
Curved  l>eams,  505 
Curves  of  railroads,  436 
Cue  stone,  174 
Cylindrical  arch,  884 
Cylindrical   columns,    resistance   of, 

182 
Cypress,  89 

.  Dams,  coffer,  208,  212 

of  canal  reservoirs,  476 
Dangerous  section,  525 
Daniel  and  Wheatstone,  strength  of 

stone, 112 
Deductions  from  experiments  as  to 

strength  of  sione,  113 
Deductions  from  Von  Weber's  experi- 
ments. 4(31 
Dee,  bridge  over  the.  290 
Defects  of  timber.  82 
Definitions  in  t bridge  nomenclature, 
314 
**  in  masonry,  174 

Detleclion,  angle  of,  of  rails,  437 
*•  of  wooden  beans,  128 

Defections,  effects  of  time  on,  136 
Delaiield,  tubular  ribs,  328 
Delaware  breakwater,  507 
Delta  of  rivers,  495 
Depot  roof  truss,  399 
Destroyers  of  timber,  86 
Deterioration   of  hydraulic  cement, 

40 
Detrusion,    resistance  of  timber  to, 

130 
Dikes,  512 

"'      longitudinal,  on  rivers,  499 
Dimensions,  cross,  of  roads,  429 
of  a  lime-kiln,  20 
*'  of  a  wall.  240 

Disk  piles.  197 

Distributing  canal  reservoir,  470 
,  Docks,  wet,  511 
Dolomites,  10 
Dome,  251 
Domes,  abutments  of.  258 

*         and  roofs,  400 
Dordogne,  bridge  over  the,  :)03 
Double  air-locks,  224 
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Dove-tail  joint,  271 

Drainage  of  a  road,  4Ky,  416 

Drain  in  tunnels,  442 

Drains,  417,  418 

Draught,  prism  of,  474 

Draw-bridges,  3HI 

Dredge,  chains  of  suspension  bridges, 

363 
Drift  in  a  tunnel,  440 
Drip  of  a  bridge,  302 
Driver,  pile,  197,  198 
Drying  brick,  78 
Dufour,  experiments  relative  to  sus- 

pension  bridges,  3G7 
Duleau  on  elasticity  of  iron,  106 
Dunlop,  resistance  of  iron  to  torsion, 

162 
Durability  of  concrete,  71 

of  iron,  94 
.  of  mortars,  57 

of  rails,  433 

of  stone,  13 
*'         of  suspension  bridges,  367 

of  timber,  86 
Dutch  dikes,  512 

Eaklk's  method  for  preserving  tim- 
ber, 84 
Eirthen  dams.  476 
Eirth  for  brick,  77 
Earth- work  of  a  road,  411 
East  River  bridge,  229,  234,  a79 
Edge- rails,  431 

Effect  of  horizontal  impact  on  cast- 
iron  bars,  144,  145 
of  temperature  on  copper,  167 
of  temper.iture  on    masonry, 
•       261 

^*      of  trams  on  sleepers,  448 
'*      of  speed  on  roacls,  4ii 
Effects  of  bed -plates,  454 
**      of  frost  on  stone.  14 
**      of  heat  on  stone,  15 
*'      of  temperature    on    bridges. 

331 
'*      of  te  I  perature  on  iron,  137 
^^      of    temperature    on    tensile 
strength   of  wrought  iron, 
158 
**      of    time     on    elongation    of 

wrought  iron,  155 
'*      of  time  upon  detleotions,  136 
Elasticity,  centre  of,  532 

^^         lateral   and  longitudinal 

531 
''  limits  of,  106 

Elbow-joint,  252 
Elbow-joints  in  masonry,  176 
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Elbows  of  rivers.  494,  497 
LloDgation  of  wrought  iron,  155 
Embankmeiit  of  canuls,  469 
wail  for,  240 
"  of  roads,  409,  414 

Embankments,  settling  of,  414 
Erry  on  waves.  505 
Enclosure,  walls  of,  238 
Engines,  pUe,  197 
England,  pavements  of,  421 

''       piles  in,  203 
English  bond  in  I ir. ok- work,  184 
"      bridges,  Ji07 
**      canals,  491 
"      iron  bridges,  326 
Enlargement  of  water  way,  306 
Erie  canal,  473,  49:j 
Europe,  beton  agglomere  in,  187 

**        stone- bridges  of,  308 
European  iron  bridges,  327 

**        wooden  bridges,  324 
Excavations  for  a  road,  41 1 
Expansion,  linear,  UV* 

**  of  stone,  114.  115 

Experiments  of  Von  Weber  on  rails, 

442 
on  bars  of  hot  blast-iron, 

139,  140 
on  bed -plates,  454 
on  canals,  472 
on  oast-iron  bar  by  im- 
pact, 144,  145 
on  force  of  traction.  407 
on  permanent  ways,  444 
on  strength  of  frames, 

274 
on  strength    of    mate- 
rials, 104 
on  suspension  bridges, 

367 
on  transverse  strength 
of  cold -blast  iron.  136 
on  tube  for  bridgfe.  350 
on  wronght-iron,  154 
Extension  of  solid.n,  100 

resistance  of  cast-iron  to, 
181 
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Face,  in  masonry,  174 

Facing,  in  masonry,  174 

Fairbalm,  effects  of  time  on  d^fleo- 

rions  of  horizontal  bars,  136 

experiments  on  plate  iron, 
147 

on  cast-iron,  92 

ratio  of  resistances  of  hot 
and  cold  blast  iron,  146 

strength  of  steel,  164 
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Fairbaim,  tenacity  of  iron,  188 
""         tubu:ar  bridges,  848 
Fascines,  419 
Fat  limes,  18 
Features  of  rivers,  494 
Feeders,  canal,  474 
Feding  tree.-*,  80 
Fender- beams,  311 
Fender  for  bridge  piers,  295 
FiUlng,  in  masonry,  174 
Fink  truss,  338 

Finlay,  suspension  bridges,  857 
Fire-brick.  79 
Fire-stone,  7 
Fish-bellied  raU.  431 
Fishing  a  beam,  208 
Fisk,  experiments  on  canals,  472 
Flagging,  7.  8 
Fljish  pointing,  200 
FlemiBh  bond  in  brick-work,  184 
Flexible  bands,  for  inclined  plane& 

439 
Folding  wedges,  260 
Fontaineblc.u,  aqueduct  of,  187 
Force,  shearing,  530 

of  the  wind,  394 
of  traction.  407  . 
*^      to  draw  spikes  out  of  sleepers, 
456 
Forces   and    strains,    relations     be- 
tween, 533 
Forest  trees,  SQ 
Form,    influence    of,     on    oast-iron 

beams,  138 
Form  of  a  lime -kiln,  29 
of  a  wall,  240. 
of    cast-iron    beam    to  resist 

transverse  strain,  141 
of  bection  of  retaining  walls,  243 
sand,  for  pavements,  421 
Formula  for  breaking-weight  of  iron 

tubes,  354 
Foundation  oonrses,  286 

definition  of,  190 
Foundations  by  pneumatic  processes, 
2-iO 
double     air-locks     for, 

224 
in     compressible     soil, 

192 
in  marshy  soils,  198 
lateral  yielding  of,  204 
of  land  structures,  190  , 
of  structures  in  water, 

208 
on  piles.  196 
rock,  191 
sand.  192 
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Foundations,  sand  for,  203 

^'  stony  ground,  191 

Fox,  Iron  trussed  bridges,  333 
Frame,  a,  203 

*•       bridge,  ribs  in  a,  822 
Frames  for  cfoss-strains,  264 

'*       strength  of,  274 
Framing,  263 

*'         for  intermediate  supports, 
272 
France,  pavements  of,  422 
pile-driving  in,  200 
tubular  ribs  in,  3i9 
Freestone,  7 
French  bridges,  307 

canal  feeders,  475 
'<      canals,  402 
«*      dikes,  513 

engineers,  on  roads,  426 
experiments  on  strength    of 

frames,  274 
iron  bridges.  326 
method  for  leaks  in  walls.  200 
mortars  and  cements,  50 
Fribourg  bridge,  370 
Frost,  action  <in  masonry,  231 

^'      action  on  stone,  1 4 
Frost^s  table  of  comparative  resist- 
ance of  abrasion,  17 
Fncffideit  demiMVS,  10 
Fuel  for  lime-burning,  27 
F auk's  experiments  on  railway  spikes, 
451 

Galvanizing  iron.  96 
Gas-houses,  roofs  of,  397  , 
Gates,  caual  lock,  4^7 
Gauge  of  a  railroad,  435 
Gauging  for  a  canal,  475 
Gillmore,  on  Hoffman  lime-kiln,  34 
Girdling  trees,  80 
Gneiss,  6 

Grade  of  railroads,  439 
Gradients.  405 

railroads  438,  439 
Grand  Trunk  road,  432 
Granite,  (i 

Grant,  on  Telford,  etc.,  roads,  425 
••     atrenjjth  of  Portland  cement, 
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117 

Hydra 

Granular  limestone,  9 

Gravel  roads,  425 

Graywr.cke  slate,  8 

Great  Western  Railway,  432 

Greenstone,  5 

Grillage,  a,  193 

(iroins,  Koacoast,  513 

Grosveiior  bridge,  290 

4( 

Grout,  46 

Guard  for  bridge  piers,  295 
**      lock  of  II  canal,  490 
Gun-metal.  98 
Gunpowder  pile-driver,  198 
Gypsum,  13 

Hall's  method  for  axohes,  288 
Harbors,  508 
Harlem  bridge,  226 
Headers  in  masonry,  177 
Heading  in  a  tunael,  440 
Heat,  etfects  on  stone,  15 
Hlodgkinson,  on  blast  for  cast-iron, 

91 
^^  on  cylindrical  columns, 

132 
**  on    elasticity  of    cast 

iron.  100 
*'  on  pillars,  135 

*'*'  ratio  of   resistances  of 

hot    and     cold   blast 
iron,  146 
"  resistance  of  iron  wire 

to  impact,  161 
resistance     of     square 
pillars,  123 
Hodgkinson^s  experiments    on  plate 

iron,  147 
**  form   of  iron  beams, 

138 
"  fonnulsQ  for  strength 

of  cast-iron  beams, 
143 
**  measure  of    crushing 

force,  108 
strain  of  timber,  122 
strength  of  cast-iron, 
131 

Hoffman  lime-kiln,  34 
Hoosnc  tunnel,  442 
Horizontal  bars,  deflections  of,  136 
Horizontal  thrust,  570 
Hornblende  slate,  8 
Horn-stone,  7 
Hot-blast,  economy  of,  91 
Howe's  truss,  317 
Hudson,  wing-walls  on,  499 
Hungerford  bridge.  371 
Hydraulic  oemei.t,  18,  19,  20,  49 
ce:^ents,  table  of,  20 
lime,  18,  10.20 
limes,  artificial,  41 
limes,  most  suitable,  65 
limestone,  11.  12,  18 
limestones,  characters  and 

tests  ui.  2  * 
mortar,  46,  48 
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Ice-bheakers,  813 
Ice,  to  guard  bridg-es  agaitiRt,  298 
Improved  traction  in  st^el  railB,  465 
linprovemente  of  rivers.  405 

**  of  steel  rails,  465 

*•  seacoast,  504 

Inclined  planes,  4*^9 
streets,  272 
Increasing  strength  of  retaining- w^alls, 

1^44 
Influence  of  form  on  cast-iron  beams, 

138  # 

Injecting  cement  into  masonry,  261 
Injury  of  mortar,  51 
Intermittent  lime -kilns,  28 
Inundations,  mevosures  against,  407 
Inverted  arch.  2:J7 
Iron  arches,  327 

*'    bridge  at  Btaines.  331,  332 

'*    bridge,  Post's,  340 

**  bridges.  European,  327 

*'    cast,  89 

*'    cast,  bridges,  825 

'*    cast,  strength  of,  131 

"    cold  blast,  strength  of,  136 

"    corrugnted.  97 

*'    durability  of,  04 

**    effects  of  temperature  on,  137 

•*    for  building,  80 

"    neutral  axis  of,  107 

**   piles,  203 

"    pillars,  \U 

**    protection  of,  94,  95 

'*   rails,  431 

**    resistance  to  shearing  strain,  161 

**    roof  trusses,  396 

**   spikes,  adhesion  to  timber,  170 

**   steely,  98 

**    trussed  bridges,  332 

"    tubes,  breaking-weight  of,  354 

'*   wire,  resistance  to  impact,  161 

"    wrought,  92 

'*    wrought,  effects  of  temperature 
on,  158 
wrought,  elongation  of,  155 

**    wrought,  KirkaWy*s  conclusions 
.  on  strength  of.  149 

*'    wrought,  resistance  to  compres- 
sion. 151 

**   wrought,    resistance    to    trans- 
verse strain,  154 

**    wrouglit.  strength  of,  147 

"    wrought,  therm o- tension  of,  161 

J  A  TAN  varnish.  101 

Jef  vis,  experiments  on  canals,  472 

'*      on  canal  reservoirs,  476 
Jetties,  508 


Johnson,  adhesion  of  iron  i  pikes,  170 
effects   of     thermo-ten&iop . 
161 
Joint,  dove-tail,  271 

•*    elbow,  2,'>2 

'*     scarf,  268 
Joints,  264,  267 

**      coursing,  286 

**      in  masonry,  175 

**      mortise  and  tenon,  270 

*^      of  beams  end  to  end,  268 

"      rail,  464 

''      tie,  271 . 
Joists,  264 
Juniper,  89 

Keys.  266 
Kilns,  lime,  27 
King-bolt,  266 
^'    post,  273 
Kirkaldy,  effect  of  heat  on   wrought 
iron,  161 
**        experiments    on    wrought 

iron,  149 
'^        strength  of  steel,  164 
Kuilenberg  bridge,  347 
Kyanizing,  83 

Lackers  for  cast  iron,  101 
Land-locked  roadstead.  506 
Land  stnic-tures,  foundations  of,  196 
Langnedoc  canal,  475 
Larch,  88 

Larmier  of  a  bridge,  303 
Lary,  bridge  over  the,  309 
Jjateral  forces,  resistance  of  rail  to. 
•443 
*•        yieldin:  of  foundations,  204 
Latrobe,  bridge  built  by,  307 
Lattice  truss,  316 
Lead,  90 

strength  of,  167 
Leakage  ot  a  canal,  472 
Leaks  in  walls,  260 
Leaning  retain  in  nr-wall,  243 
Leavenworth  bridge,  2&0 
Levels  of  canals,  480 
Lewis,  a,  in  masonry,  182 
Lift  of  canal  looks.  479 

••    prism  of.  474 
Lighthouse  of  Port  Said,  187 
Lime,  18. 

burning  in  U.S.,  81. 

kilns,  ?7. 

stone,  9. 

Limes,  hydraulic,  most  suitable,  65. 
Limestone,  calcination  of,  25. 
Limits  of  elasticity,  106. 
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Limits  of  resistance  on  the  unit  of 

area  to  a  Btrain.  53*3 
Linear  contraction,  etc.,  of  metals, 
etc.,  from  temperature,  1<>7 
expansion,     ooeiiioients     of, 
1(57 
Li  es  of  the  arch,  283 
LiLtel,  247 
Linville  brid.rife,  334 
Liverpool  an.l  Manchester  road,  rail 

of,  431 
Loud,  effect  on  roads,  44.** 
Location  of  a  bridge,  2S0 
*'         of  canals,  409 
"         of  common  roads,  405 
Locality.  eflFect  on  stone,  15  * 
Lock  and  dam  navigation,  501 
*'     gates,  canal.  4H7     " 
*'     of  a  canal,  472 
'•'•     tide  or  guard,  of  a  canal,  490 
Locks,  canal,  482 

for  basins,  511 
left  of  canal,  479 
Locomotion  on  canals,  493 
/    Locust,  88 

London  bridge,  new,  301 
Longitudinal  dikes  on  rivei's,  499 
Long's  truss,  315 
Losses  of  water  in  a  canal,  472 
Louisville  bridge,  339 
Lowlands,  dikes  to  protect,  512 
Lumac!:olla  marble,  10 


McAdam,  pavement  of,  424 
McCallumV  truss,  3*20 
McDonald,  swing  bridge  by,  385 
Macadamized  roads,  424 
Machines  for  mortar,  5 1 
Machines,  power- drilling,  442 
Macneill,  force  of  traction,  407 
Maguesian  limestone.  10 
Main  chains  of  suspension  biiJ^^cs, 

303 
Malaxalor,  the.  54 
Mallet,  caoutchouc  varnish,  102 
on  preserving  iron,  91,  05 
**       repor*;  on  iron.  90,  91 
**       vamij*h  forziucked  iron,  H2 
Mallet's  processes  for  preserving  iron. 

Ii7 
Manipulations  of  mortar,  51 
Manlius  hydraulic  limeston«r.  C) 
Manner  of  ret! ucing hydraulic  cement. 

40 
Map  and  memoir  for  a  road,  4  >5 
Mirble,  9 
Marbles,  10 
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Marshy  soils,  419 

'*       soils,  foundations  in,  195 
Masonry,  172 

"  component  parts  of  struc- 

tures, 238 
construction  of,  236 
dams,  478 
elfect  of  temperature  on, 

201    • 
of  ai:ches.  1^53 
of  tunneU  441 
repairs^f,  200 
Mastic  for  roads,  428 
Mastics,  74 
Materials,  building,  3 

for  frames,  2G3 
for  roads,  428 
strength  of,  104 
Meaner  limes,  18 
Means  for  centring  the  arch,  290 
Measure  of  crushing  force,  108 
Measures  njjiinst  inundations,  497 

for  increasing  strength   of 
retainjig-walls,  214 
Menai  suspen.sion  bridge,  3G!J 
Metal  fastenings  in  masonry,  180 
Metals^  89 

strength  of.  167 
Methods  of  powdering  calcined  lime- 
stone, 37 
•*        of    preserving    surface    of 
st;)ne,  103 
of  seasoning  timber.,  81 
of  strengthening  masonry, 
179 

Mica  slate,  6 
Mill.  Ft.  Warren  mortar,  52 

'*     of  Coignet,  54 
Millstone,  7 

Miiiard  and  Desormes,  strain  of  tim- 
ber, 122 
Mineral,  agaric,  79 

tar,  74 
Model  tnbe  for  bridge,  349 
:.I'>dIllions.  302 
Mo. lulus  of  lateral  elasticity,  531 

of    longitudinal    elasticity, 
o3 1 
Mole  at  Algiers,  508 
Moment  of  rupture,  524 
Monoiigahela  wire  bridkfe,  373 
Mont  Ceais  railroad,  439 

tu  nel,  442 
Montpclier.   roof  of  capitol  at,  400, 

4()2 
M;>rin   cul)ic:al  stone  pavementi?,  423 
Morris,  on  roads.  400 
Mjrtar,  40 
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Mortar,  adherence  of,  73 

bed  in  brickwork,  184 

how  injured,  61 

hydraulic,  46,  48 

manipulations  of,  51 

mill,  52 
Mortars  exposed  to  weather,  50 

setting  and  durability  of,  67 

strength  of,  115 

theory  of,  58 
Mortise  joints,  270 
Movable  bridges,  380 

Nantfs,  bridge  at,  231 
Narrow  gauge  for  railroad,  435 
Natural  features  of  rivers,  494 
*•       puzzolanas  in  U.  S.,  43 
Na\'igable  canals,  467 
Navigation,  slack- water,  501 
Neuilly  bridge,  295 
Neutral  line  or  axis.  106 
Newell  stone  in  masonry,  176 
Niagara  suspension  bridge,  374 
Nomenclature,  bridge,  314 
Norton,  dellection  of  wooden  beams 
128 

Oak,  87 

Object  in  framing,  263 
Oblique  arches,  285 
Obstructions  in  rivers,  500 
Offsets,  236 
Omaha  bridge,  229 
Open-built  beams,  271 
side  drains,  417 
Operations  in  tunnelling,  440 
Oriental  granite,  6 
Owen,  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  15 

Page's  lime  kilns,  34 
Paint,  black,  101 

'*      S^f^y  OT  stone  color,  101 
*'      lead  color,  101 
**      white  (for  exposed  wood),  101 
Paints.  100 

Palladiumizing  iron,  97 
Pallu.  church  built  by,  188 
Parallel  rail.  4:^2 
Parapet  of  wooden  bridge,  323 
Paris,  concrete  walls  in,  185 

'*     sewera,  188 
Park,  Central,  of  N.  T.,  roads,  435 
Parker's  cement,  12 
Pasley,  artificial  hydraulic  lime.  41 
hydraulic  cements,  50 
on  adherence  of  mortars,  73, 
74 
**       strength  of  stone.  111 


Patapsco,  bridge  over  the,  307 
Pavement,  best,  421 

'*  of  cubical  stone,  422 

•*  rubble,  421 

Pavements,  419,  420 

aspholtic,  421 
in  England,  421 
in  France,  422 
•*  stone  for,  420 

*'  wooden,  421 

Paving- stones,  420 
Pebbles,  Boulogne,  20 
P<^rmanent  strain  in  stone,  113 
*•         way,  stability  of,  443 
*  *         w  ays,  experiments  on,  444 
Perpetual  lime-kilns,  28.  31 
Petot,  on  lime-kilns,  29,  30 
'*      on  mortars,  59 
"      table  of  Umes,  19 
Physical  characters  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stones, 23 
Pieces,  bridle  or  suspension.  274 
Piers,  248 

**      abutment,  295 
"      for  bridges,  295 
"      for  wooden  bridges,  310 
'^      of  iron  bridges,  325 
'*      of  suspension  bridges,  862 
1  i^-i!  .  I,.',  colors,  93 
Pile  I  t.^Mi.cs,  197 
PUes,  disk,  197 

'^     foundations  on,  196 
*'      of  iron,  203 
"      pneumatic,  220 
'*      screw,  196 
'*      shectinf:,  208 
Pillars,  comparative  strength  of,  134 
"      iron,  134 
"      pressure  on,  134 
properties  of,  134 
resistance  of  wood,  123 
*'      transverse  strain  on,  135 
Pine,  88 

Pinning  up  in  masonry.  177 
Pittsburgh,  bridge  at,  344 
Plank-rouds,  430 
Plaster-of -Paris,  13 
Plate-band,  the,  247 
Platform,  a,  193 
Plymouth  breakwater,  507 
bridge  near,  309 
Pneumatic  caissons,  229 
piles,  220 
**  processes  for  foun  lationa, 

220 
Pointing,  259 

Polenceriu,  tubular  ribs,  329 
Polish  for  Berlin  castings,  102 
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Poncelel,  embankment  walls,  240 

movable  bridge,  382 
Pont  d'AtusterlltE,  326 
*•    de8Arta,326 
''    du  Ganonsel,  826 
Porphyry,  6 
Portland  oement,  20 

'^       cement,  strength,  etc.,  of, 
117 
Port  Said  Ughthoa8e,187 
Post^B  combination  bridge,  342 
''     iron  bridge,  340 
' '      truss,  339 
Potomac  aqueduct,  298,  806,  212 
Power-drilling  machines,  442 
Pratt's  truss,  320 

Precautions  against  arches  settling, 

258 
.    water,  192 
yielding  of  foun- 
dations, 204 
Preservation  of  saspension  bridges, 

360 
timber,  83,  84 
Preservatives  of  iron,  95 
Preserving  iron,  94 

^^  surface  of  stone,  103 

Prism  of  draught,  474 
"    ofUft,474 
**    what  is  a,  515 
Prize  for  canal  locomotion,  493 
Problems  for  strains  on  bars,  516 
*^        on  beams,  534 
'•*'        on  curved  beams,  f^OS 
on  lattice  girder,  559 
on  roof  trusses,  553 
Processes  for  making  steel,  98 

**        for  preserving  iron,  97 
Proofs  of  suBpenaion  bridges,  366 
Proportions  for  Coignet  betons,  189 

for  concrete,  08 
Props,  272 

Protecting  banks  of  rivers,  496 
^*  sides  of  a  road,  411 

Protection  of  masonry,  260 
Providence  swing  bridge,  385 
Pudding  stone,  10 
Puddling.  208 
Puriins,  393 
Puzzolana,  43 

Quality  of  brick,  77 
Quarries  of  marble,  11 
Quarry-bed,  183 
Quay  walls,  512 
Quays  of  wet-docks,  511 
Queen- posts.  274 
Qaicklime,  9 
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Rafters,  264, 393 
Rafts  in  rivers,  501 
Rail,  fish-bellied,  431 
inU.  S.,  432 
joints,  464 

of  Great  Western xoad,  etc.,  482 
parallel,  432 

resistance  to  lateral  forces,  442 
RaUroad  baUast,  434 

crossings,  464 
curves.  436 
gradients,  438,  489 
sidings,  436 
street  crossings,  438 
switches,  437 
tunnels,  439 
turn-plates,  438 
velocity  on,  438 
Railroads,  effect  of  speed  on,  443 
'*  gauge  of,  435 

grade  of,  439 
Rail,  straight,  432 
Rails,  430 

angle  uf  deflection,  437 
durability  of,  4J^3 
rolled,  433 
steel.  433 

steel,  breakage  of,  464 
steel-headed,  466 
dteel,  results,  464 
steel,  wear  of,  464 
supports  of,  433 
wear  of,  433 
wrought  iron,  433 
Railways,  &0 

**         temporary,  434 
Railway  sleepers,  462 

spikes,  Funk's  experiments, 

451 
spikes,  Von  Weber's  experi- 
ments, 453 
Raising  large  stones,  182 
Range,  248 

Ransoms' 8  artificial  stone,  63 
Ratio  of  tensile  to  compressive  forces 

in  cast  iron.  V)2 
Raucourt  de  Charleville,  protection  of 

masonry,  2o0 
Reconmiissanoe  for  a  road,  403 
Red  sandstone,  8 
Reducing  hydraulic  cement,  40 
Regimen  of  a  river,  494 
Relation  between  strains  and  forces, 

53:J 
Relieving- arches,  245 
Rendel,  bridge  built  by,  300 
Rennie,   effect    of    temperature     on 
bridges,  331  ^ 
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Rennie,   experiments  on  iron.  1G3 
strength  of  copper,  1(J(J 
Rtrength  of  tin  and  lend,  167 
table  of  streng^  of  stone, 

110 

tensile  strength  of  cost  iron, 
131 
Ren  wick 'k  process  for  protecting  tim- 
ber. WJ 
Repairs  of  masonry.  260 

••      of  roads,  428 
Repose,  angle  of,  407 
Requisites  of  strength  in  masonry.  175 
Researches  on  strength  of  materials, 

104 
Resistance  of    cast  iron  to  compres- 
sion, I'il 
of  cast  iron  to  extension, 

lai 

of  copper  to  strain,  1C6 
of  cylindrical  columns,  1  «]2 
of  iron  to  torsion,  162 
of   iron-wire    to   impact. 
161 
'*         solids  of  equal,  525 

of  square  wood  pillars,  123 
of    timber    to  detrusion, 
130 
**         of  timber  to  strain,  122, 

125 
'*         of    timber    to    transverse 
strain,  125 
of   wrought  iron  to  com- 
pressive strain,  154 
of  wrought  iron  to  tensile 
strain,  147 
Reservoirs,  canal,  474,  470 
Results  of  stoel  ndls,  404 
Retaining- walls.  239 
Itin'tf-mviit^,  245 
Rhino,  winjx-dams  on,  40S 
Ribs  for-  light  arches,  21)0 
"    in  a  bridp^o- frame.  322 
•*    of  iron  bridges.  325 
**    tubular,  ;)2.s.  329 
Ridcau  c,:iial,  402 
Rieboll,  htror«:tb  of  frames,  274 
River  bars.  4! '9 

*'     improvements,  495 
Rivers,  ^1!'4 

**        protecting  banks  of,  496 
Roaid  rov(  ring,  b.rok en  stone,  423,  425 
'•     covcriiij^M,  419 
•*     drninngo,  413.  416 
"     t  ffi'ct  of  speed  on,  443 
roa<\«tr.M(ls.  ."ir.fj 
Roiitls.  \V.,\ 

beuclicsof,  412 
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Roads,  cleaning  of,  420 
country,  425 
*'      cross  dimensions  of,  429 
*'      earth woik  of.  411 
*'      embankments  of ,  409,  414 
**      excavations  for.  411 
**      French  views  on,  426 
'•      gravel,  425 
*■ '      location  of  common,  405 
**      macadamized,  424 
'^      map  and  memoir  of  a,  405 
''      mastic  for,  428 
materials  for,  426 
park,  426 
plank,  430 
* '      repairs  of,  428 
*•      Roman,  421    * 
''      Eetting  lines  of,  410 
side  channels  of,  417 
'      side  slope  of.  411 
^      Bli]  s  on,  412 
*      stone  for,  15 
^      summer,  429 

sui-face  water  of,  413 
•*      Ttllord's  plan,  424 
Roadway  of  suspension  bridges,  864 

'*        of  wooden  bridge,  323 
Roadways,  asphaltic,  427 
llock,  4 

Rock  foundations,  191 
R  ebling,  East  River  bridge,  ?80 

expenmeuts  on  wire,  158 
Monon[;ahcla  bridge,  373 
Rogers,  analyses  of  magnesian  lime- 

Ftones.  22 
Rolled  rails,  433 

Roller  for  compressing  roads,  427 
ItolliiJg  IridgtH.tiJfc'O,  391 

mills,  roof  of.  400 
Roman  cement,  12 

strength  of,  118 
"       roads,  421 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Kridge,  344 
Rondolet,  on  adht^reuce  of  mortars,  73 
on  walls,  238 
' '        Fl)critic  gravity  and  strength 
01  stone,  113 
Roofing  elate,  8 

Roof  of  rapjtol  at  Mor.tpelier,  400, 
402 
'  *    of  University  of  Mich. ,  401 ,  402 
**    truss,  depot.  ::99 
**       "      problems  on,  553 
trusses,  393 

iron,  306 
Roofs,  893 

'*       and  domes.  400   • 

*'       snow  and  wind  on.  3.4 
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Roi)e8  for  mdlned  planes,  439 

iron,  steel,   and  beinp,  com- 
parative strength  of,  l5(5 
Rob,  Vet  anil  dry,  HS 
Rubble  p'ivement.  421 

**      Btone  raaRonry.  18-5 
Rules  to  detenuiue  6tren|^h  of  cast- 
iron  be;im.s,  148 
Rapture  by  compression.  107 
by  t-ensile  force.  107 
**        moment  of.  "/24 
of  arches.  2o7 

Salt  in  mortar,  47    » 
Sand,  47 

*•      Fontainnbleau,  187 

*^      for  centring:  arches,  290 

**      for  foundationM.  208 

'•      for  pavements,  420 

**      foundations,  102 
Sandstone.  7 

Savannah,  brirlgs  over  the,  228 
Sawyers  in  rivers,  500 
Scaffolding,  18.5 
Scarf -joint.  2  $8 
Schenectady  bridge,  ^344 
Schuylkill  bridge.  :J17 
Scorff ,  bridge  over  the,  2  30 
Screw  piles.  19() 
Seacoost  improvements,  5)4 
*'   walls,  518 
*'   water  for  mortar.  180 
Seasoning  timber,  81 
Section,  dangerous,  525 

**        of  retaining- walk,  243 
Seekonk  River  bridge,  201 
Septaria,  20 
Setting  lines  of  a  road.  410 

**        of  mortars.  57 
Settling  of  archies,  precautions  against 
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of  embankments,  414 
Severn,  bridge  over,  82d 
Sewers  of  betou  agglomere,  188 
Sevssel  bituminous  saMdsione.  74 
Shafts  for  road  drainage,  418 

workinjr,  440 
Shearing  strain,  580 

**  ••       resistance  of  iron  to, 

1(51 
Sheeting  piles.  208 
Ship-wor.iis,  86 
Shoe  platos  21)0 
Shor  •«,  272 

Side  channels  of  roads.  417 
onr.tings.  41 '> 
*•     drains,  417 
*'     slope  of  a  mad,  411 


Sidewalks,  423 

asphaltic,  427 
Sidings  of  railroads,  48(5     , 
Sicuite,  5 
Silex,  4 
SIdcious  sands,  47 

stones,  4    ' 
Single  lattice  girder,  559 
Slaok-water  navigation,  501  • 
Slaked  lime,  0 
Slaking  lime.  87 
Slate,  graywacke.  8 

''     hornblende,  8 

**     mic'i,  0 

**     rooting,  H 
talcoK^i,  7 
Sleeper  for  railroad,  484 
Sleepers,  force  to  draw  spikes  out,  450 
how  affected,  448 
*'       railway,  402 
Slips  on  a  road,  412 
Smith  vW.  S  )  on  pneumatic  caiesonSf 

229 
Snags,  5(X) 
Snow,  weight  of,  894 
Soapstone.  7 
,St#^  248 

Soils,   coin{)ressible,  foundations  in, 
192 

*'      for  foundations,  190 

*'       wet  and  marshy,  419 
Solders,  09 
Solid-built  beams,  Sai 

*  *     contents  of  a  road,  409 
Solids,  extension  and  contraction  of, 

loa 

*'       of  eiljual  resistance,  525 
Souillac.  bridge  of,  808 
Sonthwark  bridge,  320 
Sf)ecittc  gravity  of  cast  iron,  92 
Spe.jd  of  tr.ains,  efftxjt  of,  448 
Spikes,  force  to  draw  out  of  sleepers, 
4.*)(i 

*'       iron,  adhesion  to  timber.  170 

' '      railway,  experiments  on,  45 1 , 
458  ' 
Spoil-bank,  410 

Springs,  causing  road  slips,  418 
Spruce.  89 

Stability  of  a  permanent  way.  443 
Staines  bridge,  82(5 

•'      iron  bridge  at,  331,  839 
Statuary  marble,  10 
Steatite,  7 
Steairi^  for  canals,  498 

*•      p"le-daver,  198 
Steel.  \)fs 
Sr4>el-hcaded  rails,  400 
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Steel  rails,  433 

breakage  of,  404 
resnlts,  464 
traction  on,  4G5 
wear  of,  404 
Steel,  strength  of,  lOtS 
'teep  gradients,  railroad,  439 
Stephenson,  tubular  bridges,  348 
Stirrups,  200 
Stoue,  4 
btone  bridges,  279 

**  of  Europe,  308 

for  pavements,  420 
.etty,  509 

preserving  surface  of,  103 
**     tramways,  420 
Stones,  arch,  248 

broken,  road  covering, 423,  425 
cut,  174 

durability  of,  13 
expansion  of,  114,  115 
paving,  420 
strength  of,  109 
Stoney,  tables  of  strength  of  rope,  15C 
Stony  ground  foundations,  191 
Straight  raU.  ^i2 

Strain,  breaking,  of  wrought  iron,  152 
Stiainon  pUlars,  135 

''      on  unit  of  area,  524 

permanent,  on  stone,  113 
resistance  of  timber  to,  122, 

125 
resistance  of  wrought  iron  to, 

147 
shearing,  530 

shearing,  resistance  of  iron  to, 
101 

**      workinpfsof  wroiight  iron,  152 
Strains  and  forces,  relations  between, 

**     classification  of,  515 
'*      cross,  frames  for,  2li4 
Stiaining  beam,  272 
Stieet  crossings  of  railroads,  438 
Strength,  etc  ,  of  Portland  cement. 
117 
"        comparative,  of  iron,  steel, 

and  hemp  rope,  150 
**        in  masonry,  requisites  of, 

175 
**        of  beton,  118 
**        of  boiler  iron,  148 
of  cast  iron,  91,  131 
of  cast  iron  beams,  rules  to 

determine,  143 
of  concrete.  1 1 8 
of  copper,  100 
of  frames,  274 
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of  materials,  104 
of  mortars,  115 
of  other  metals,  167  % 
of  Roman  cement,  118 
of  steel,  163 
of  stone,  109 
of  timber,  119 
of  wrought  iron,  93,  147 
Ox  wrought  iron,  effect  of 
temperature  on,  158 
StrengtheniDg  brick-work,  184 
Stretchers,  in  masonry,  177 
Striking-plates,  290 
St.  Lawrence  canals,  492 
St.  Louis  bridge.  2iU 
St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  344 
Structures,  component  parts  of,  238 
**         foundations,  190 
in  wat^r,  208 
Struts,  264 

inclined,  272 
Stucco,  260 

Style  of  architecture  for  bridges,  294 
Summer  roads,  429 
^Summit  level,  407,  471 
Sunderland  bridge,  326 
Superstructure  of  a  bridge,  302 
Support, framing  for  intermediate,27a 
Supports  of  rails,  433 
vertical,  239 
Surfaces  of  the  arch,  2S2 
Surface  water  of  a  road,  413 
Survey  for  a  bridge,  280 
Suneys.  405 

Su.spcnd'ng  chains  of  bridges,  364 
Suppenaion  bridge.  East  River,  379 

Fribourg,  370 
Hungerford,  371 
Menai.  308 
Mc^ongahela,  373 
Niagara,  374 
ov'er  the  Tweed, 
3(58 
Suspension  bridges,  357 

''  abutments,  30$ 

''  cables  of,  360 

'*  chains  of,  360 

**  durabUity  of,367 

^*  main  chains  of, 

303 
*'  piers  of,  362 

*'  preservation  of, 

300 
*'  proofs  of,  366 

roadway,  364  . 
vibrations  of,o'j5 
Suspension  pieces.  274 
Sustaining- walls,  239,  415 
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Sweden,  experiments  on  steel,  163 
Swing-bridge,  Providence,  885 
Swinging- bridges,  380 
Switches,  railroad,  437 
System  of  Buck,  286 
Szegedin,  bridge  at,  227 

Table  of  average  values  of  moduli, 
•    668 

of  coefficients  of  linear  expan- 
sion, 108 
of  experiments  on  cast-iron  bar 

impinged  upon,  144,  145 
of  hydraulic  cements,  20 
of  ratio  of  teubile  to  compres- 
sive forces  in  cast  iron,  132 
of  results  of  experiments  on 
bars  of  hot-blast  iron,  139, 
14J 
of  strength  of  boiler-iron,  148 
of  strength  of  square  and  round 

bars  of  wrought  iron,  148 
of  strength  of  stone,  110,  HI, 

112 
of  wear  of  stone,  16,  17 
comparative  strength  of  iron, 
steel,  and  hemp-rope,  186 
Talcoee  slate,  7 
Tali's  bracket  scaffolding,  185 
Tar,  mineral,  74 
Tedfoid,  Menai  bridge,  368 
Telford  pavement,  424 
Temperature,  effect  on  bridges,  331 
effect  on  copper.  167 
effect  on  masonry,  2(51 
effect  on  stone,  114 
effect  on  strength  of 

wrought  iron,  158 
effect  to  expand  me- 
tals, etc.,  107 
effects  on  iron,  137 
Temporary  dams,  canal,  490 

**  railways,  434 

T  nsilc  strain,  resistance  of  timber 

to,  122 
'  *■  resistance  of  wrough  t- 

iron  to,  147 
Tenon  joints,  270 

Terms  in  bridge  nomenclature,  314 
Testing  cast  iron,  91 
Tests  of  hydraulic  limestones,  23 

'*    of  steel-rails,  465 
Tewksbury  bridge,  326 
Thames  tunnel,  184 
TheiBs,  bridge  over  the,  227 
Theory  of  mortars,  58 
of  tides,  504 
of  waves,  505 


Thermo-tension,  effects  on  wrought- 


iron,  161 
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Thickness  of  walls,  238 
Thomas  viaduct,  the,  307 
Through,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Tidal  water,  coffer-dams  in,  210 
Tide-lock  of  a  cmial,  4W0 
Tides,  theory  of,  504 
Tie-joints,  271 
Ties,  2<?  \ 

''    for  detached  frames,  395 
Tiles,  79 

Timber,  adhesion  of  iron-spikes  to, 
176 
defects  of,  82     ^ 
destroyers,  86 
durability  of,  86 
most  durable  82 
neutral  axis  of,  107 
preservation  of,  83,  84 
resistance  to^  detrusion,  130 
resistance  to  strain,  lti;2,  125 
seasoning,  81 
strength  of,  119 
Time,   effects  of,    in  elongation  of 
wrought  iron.  1 55 
^*        effects  of,  on  deflections,  136 
Tin,  99 

*'     strength  of,  167      • 
Torsion,  resistance  of  iron  to,  162 
Totten,  on  brick  masonry,  184 
on  river  wing-dams,  499 
strength  of  mortars,  116 
Town's  truss,  316 
Tow-pauh,  468 
Traction,  force  of,  407 

'*  on  steel  rails,  4^>5 

Tramways,  iron,  430 

stone,  420 
Transverse  strain  on  wrought  iron, 
154 
'*  strain,  resistance  of  tim- 

ber to,  125 
''*'  strength    of    cold-blast 

iron,  136 
Trapezoidal  truss,  Whipple's  332 
Traas,  43 
Tredgold,  resistance  of  timber  to  de- 

trusion,  130 
Tree,  trunk  of,  80 
Trees,  ft-lling,  80 

'*      girdling  and  barking,  80 
''      of  United  States,  86 
Treufisart,  beton  foundations  of  oof 
fer-dams,  215 
on  hydraulic  mortar,  40 
on  puzzolauas,  44 
Trial-lines,  405 
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Triumphal  arch,  302 
Trunk  of  a  tree.  HO 
Truss,  arched.  387 
'*      Bollmau'H,  837 

l)rl(l};v8,  vertical  shearing,  505 
Burr'8,  818 
dopot  roof,  399 
Fink,  888 
Howe's,  817 
'*      lattice,  310 
**      Linville.  884 
Long's,  815 
McCallum's,  320 
'"      Pest' 8,  339 
**      Prati's,  820 
**      Town's,  810 
**      weigh tK  borne  by,  275 
**      Whii)ple'K  trapezoidal,  382 
TruRKCfi  for  wooden  Vmdges,  315 
iron  loof,  890 
''       roof,  89;^ 
Tube,  model,  for  bridge.  849 
Tul)eK.  iron,  breaking  weight  of,  354 
Tubular  bridj^e,  Britannia,  350  i 

*'      bridgt's.  847  1 

'•      iron  ribs.  828,  329  I 

Tunnel,  Iloosac,  442 

Mont  Cenis.  442 
Tunnelling,  operations  in,  440  • 

Tunnels,  489 

drainage  of,  442 
^*        niaso'iry  of,  441 
water  in,  442 
TumbuU,  bridge  built  bv,  308 
Turning- bridges.  880,  884 
Tuni-plate8,  488 
Tweed,  Kuspeusion  bridge  over,  308 

Ulstf.u  Co.  hydraulic  limestone,  21 
L'nder-j»inning  in  masonry,  177 
United  States,  canals,  487 

lime -burning  in,  31 
rail  used  in,  482 
Unit  of  area,  strain  on,  524 
Uuiveisity  of  Michigan,  roof  of,  401, 
402 

Varieties  of  iron,  90,  ^2 

oak,  b7 

paints,  101 

piaB,  88 

Bt4;el,  98 
Varnish,  copal,  101 

lor  zhicked  iron,  102 
Japan,  101 
Varnishes,  100 
Velocity  on  r.  rnilroad,  488 
Verd  anii(|ue,  11 
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Verticil  supports,  2  >9 
Vesniel,  Gothic  church,  187 
Viaduct,  279 

the  Carroll  ton,  308 
the  Tltomris,  307 
Vibrations  of  suspension  bridges,  3G5 
Vicat,  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  41 
^*      cement  limestones,  18 
*->      effect      of    temperature      on 

bridges,  381 
*•      fuel  for  lime -burning.  27 

hydraulic     magnesiaa     lime- 
stones, 21 
magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
22 
**      on  dolomites,  11 

on  elongation  of  wrought  iron, 

155 
on  hydraulic  mortar,  49 
strength  of  mortar,  50 
strength  of  mortals,  116 
*      strength  of  stone,  113 
Victoria  bridge,  212,  854 
Volumes  of  the  arch,  283 
Von   Weber,    experiments  on   rails, 

442 
Von  Weber  on  stability  of  permanent 

ways,  445,  440 
Von  Weber's  experiments,  deductions 

from,  401 
Vrn  Weber's  experiments  on  railway 

spikes.  458 
Vouwo.n,  248,  283 

Wade,  crushing- weights  of  cast  iron, 
100 
**       tenacity  of  iron,  138 
Walker,  table  of  wear  of  stpce,  10 
Wall  for  an  embankment,  240 
Walls,  concrete,  185 
*•      of  enclosure,  238 
quay,  512 

retaining  or  sustaining,  339 
sea,  513 
'^       sustaining,  415 
W^aste-weir,  479 

of  a  canal,  490 
Water   decreases    linear   expansion, 
109 
**      effect  on  stone.  15 
flame  lime  kilns,  34 
in  tunnels,  442 
precoutions  against,  192 
Waterloo  bridge,  292 
Water,  structures  in,  208 

supply  of  a  canal,  477 
'*       wings  of  a  bridge,  306 
Water-way,  407 
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-  Water-waj,  enlargement  of,  306 

''  in  bridge-building,  280 

Waves,  505 
Wear  of  rails,  433 
**    of  steel  rails,  464 
*'    of  stone,  14 

Coriolis'  table,  17 
*'  Walker's  table,  16 

Weather,  mortars  exposed  to,  50 
Wedges,  folding,  266 
Weight  of  snow,  394 
Welland  canal,  492 
Wernwag's  Schuylkill  bridge,  317 
Wet-docks,  511 
Whipple^s  trapezoidal  truss,  332 

''        truss,      modifications    of, 
334 
Whirlpools,  504 

Whoeler,    experiments    relative    to 
suspension  bridges,  367 
.   Width  of  roads,  429 
Williamsport  canal  bridge,  490 
Wind,  force  of  the,  394 
Wingdams,  497 
Wing-walls  of  bridges,  299 
Wire,  iron,  resistance  to  impact,  161 
Wood,  79 
Wooden  arches,  277,  821 

''       beams,  deflection  of,  128 
''       bridj^,  310 


Wooden  bridges,  celebrated,  324 
*•       jetties,  509 
*'       pavements,  421 
Wood  pillars,  resistance  of,  123 
Working  stra  n  of  stone.  11 1-114 

*'       strain  of  wrought  iron.  152 
Works,  accea-sory,  of  a  C4;ii;al,  488 
Wright,  W.  H. ,  on  mortar  mill,  53 
Wrought  iron,  92 

bridges,  347 
conclusions  of  Kirkal- 
dy  on  strength  of, 
149 
elongation  of,  155 
rail,  431 
rails,  433 
resistance  to  c  )mpres- 

sion,  154. 
resistance    to    trans- 
verse strain.  154 
strength  of,  147 
temperature,      effects 

on,  158 
thermo-tension  of,  161 
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YiELDCNG  of  arches,  257 

Zinc,  90 

Zincked  iron,  varnish  for,  102 
Zincking  iron,  95 
Zoofagons  paint,  102,  103 
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